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DescriptioDB  of  a  new  G^nus  and  of  some  new  Species  of 
Oalerucina,  also  Diap^nostic  Notes  on  some  of  the  older 
described  Species  of  Aulacophora,    By  Joseph  S.  Baly, 

E.L.S. 

[Bead  6th  May,  1886.] 

Maitt  of  the  insects  characterized  in  the  following  paper  were 
collected  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Wallace. 
Types  of  all  the  species  mentioned  are  contained  in  my  col- 
lection. 

GhnUS  AULACOPHOEl.. 

Many  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  more  especially  those 
described  by  the  older  authors,  are  in  a  state  of  great  confusion, 
arising  to  some  exteut  from  the  great  similarity  in  general 
appearance  aud  coloration  of  many  of  them;  but  principally 
from  the  brief  descriptions  given  by  the  various  authors  and  from 
the  total  absence  of  any  reference  to  structural  characters. 

In  the  present  paper  I  have  attempted  to  work  out  some  of 
these  species,  pointing  out  the  structural  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  separated.  I  have  retained,  in  most  cases,  the  old 
names,  although  I  cannot  be  sure  in  every  instance  that  the 
species  to  which  they  are  assigned  were  those  from  which  the 
descriptions  were  originally  drawn. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  work  out  the  whole  genus,  many 
species  sufficiently  characterized  by  their  respective  describers,  as 
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well  as  others  which,  from  want  of  sufficient  material,  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying,  having  been  omitted. 

The  Synoptical  Table  given  below  will,  I  trust,  be  of  use  to  the 
future  student  of  the  genus. 

Table  of  Species. 


I.  Antenna  filiform. 
A.  Elytra  transTOTBely  depressed  or  exoayated  below 
the  basilar  space. 

A,  Apical  segment  of  abdomen  trilobate,  the  middle 

lobe   oblong  or   oblong-quadrate,  its    surface 
deeply  oonoaTe  or  suloate  longitudinally. 

a.  Antenns  (the  base  sometimes  excepted)  black  or 

fuscous. 
a}.  Elytra  entirely  blaok. 
lA,  Breast   black,   the   abdomen   fulvous    or 

flaTous 1.  nigripemiis. 

6^.  Breast  and  abdomen  rufo-fulrous 2.  melaiiopus. 

a'.  Elytra  black,  with  flayous^bands  or  markings. 

c\  Fygidium  fiilyous .^ 3.  albofletsciata. 

o».  Pygidium  black  4.  p3rgidiali8. 

b,  AntennsD  fulyous    or    flayous,    rarely    stained 

towards  the  apex  with  fuscous,  basal  joints 

sometimes  fuscous  or  black. 
d}.  Elytra  entirely  black. 

€^,  Sody  broadly  ovate 5.  melaapptera. 

^.  Body  oblonff-ovate  6.  atriperais. 

cP.  Elytra  black,  Uie  extreme  basal  margin  rufous.    7.  lata. 
<P.  Elytra  black,  their  apices  to  a  greater  or  less 

extentrufous 8.  rosea. 

cP.  Elytra  blaok,  with  flavous  markings 9.  instabilis. 

B.  Apical  segment  of  abdomen  trilobate,  middle  lobe 

Suadrate  or  subquadrate,  its  disk  plane  or  only 
iehtly  concave. 

a.  Thorax  rufous  or  flavous. 

/K  Elytra  entirely  blaok  10.  Boisdavali 

f.  Elytra  black  with  flavous  markings. 

ff^.  Body  not  exceeding  4  lines  in  length  11.  propinqtia. 

^.  Body  5  lines  or  more  in  length 12.  rubrozonata. 

/*.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  patches  or  markings.  13.  appixodmata. 

/*.  Elytra  flavous,  the  posterior  half  black    14.  poetica. 

/^  Elytra  entirely  flavous    15.  testacea. 

b.  Thorax  black 16.  flavivantris. 

B.  Elytra  not  transversely  depressed,  or  excavated 

below  the  basilar  space. 
A.  Trilobate  apex  of  abdomen  vrith  its  middle  lobe 
deeply  concave  or  longitudinally  sulcate. 
V.  Elytra  flavous,  unicolorous. 
t^.  Antennas,  at  the  base  excepted,  m'gro-fuscouB. 

j^.  Legs  entirely  flavous  17.  abdoxninalis. 

j\  Four  hind  legs  black  18.  Fabricii. 

t'.  Antennse  flavous  or  fulvous. 

k^.  Scutellum  black  or  nigro- fuscous. 
^.  Thoracic  suloation    deeply  excavated 
on  the  middle  disk,  obsolete  or  in- 
terrupted towards  the  lateral  margin.  19.  nigroBcutata. 
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P.  Thoraoio  soloation  entire,  more  deeply       • 

impreseed  on  the  middle  disk 20.  Wallacii. 

k^.  Scutellum  flayous  or  fulvous. 
ui}.  Face  armed  on  either  side  below  the 

antennae  with  a  compressed  tubercle.  21.  cemata. 
m\  Face  unarmed. 
»* .  Thoracic  grooTe  deeply  excayated  and 
abruptly  sinuate  on  the  middle  disk, 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  groove 

bitorulose  22.  fdveicoUis. 

n^.  Thoracic  ^i^rooye  straight  or  only 
moderately  sinuate  on  the  middle 
disk,  its  hinder  margin  not  torulose. 

0*.  Legs  entirely  flaTous  23.  similis,  var. 

d*.  Anterior  pair  of  legs  fulvous,  the  two 

hinder  pairs  black  or  niffro-piceouB   ...  23.  «rf^«'1<<» 
'.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings. 

p^.  Each  elytron  with  two  black  spots    24.  tetraspilota. 

/^.  Each  elytron  with  four  black  spots  25.  OCtomacilLata. 

A'.  Elytra  nigro-cieruleous,  thoracic  groove  deeply 

excavated  on  the  middle  disk  26.  ezc&vata. 

A*.  Elytra   nigro-piceous,  narrowly  edged  with 

flavous;  face  with  two  oomprrased  tubercles.  21.  comata,  var. 
B.  Intermediate  lobe  of  apical  segment  of  abdomen 
quadrate  or  subquadrate,   plane    or  slightly 
concave. 
g^.  Elytra  flavous. 
flc^.  Legs  black  or  nigro-piceous;  the  labrum 

and  the  lower  portion  of  the  clypeus  black.  27.  coffeo. 
u\  Legs,  labrum,  and  lower  surface  of  clypeus 

flavous 28.  bicolor, 

var.  F  AG. 

^.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings) 28.  bicolor, 

var.  D&B. 

^.  Elytra  black,  the  apex  rufo-fulvoua  28.  bicolor,  type. 

^.  Elytra  entirely  black  29.  nigrivesus. 

^.  Elytra  black,  fulvous  at  the  base  Sa  DownesL 

II.  Antennse  with  the  apical  joint  alone  incrassate. 

p^.  Elytra  transTcrsely  depressed  below  the  basilar 

space  31.  antennata. 

ti^.  Elytra  not  depressed  below  the  basilar  space .  32.  luteicomis. 
IIL  Antenme  with  three  or  four  intermediate  joints 
dilated. 
1D^  Elytra  flavous,  with  a  submarginal  black  line.  33.  Stevwnsi. 
vr^.  Elytra  viridi-ieneous  34.  Duboula3ri 

Females. 

I.  Surface  of  elytra  plane  or  obsoletely  sulcate. 
A.  Elytra  transversely  depressed  or  excavated  below 
the  basilar  space. 
A.  Thorax  nigro-fulvous  or  flavous. 

a.  Apex  of  last  abdominal  segment  entire. 

a^  Body  entirely  flavous  35.  unicolor. 

o^.  Breast  and  abdomen  black ;  legs  and  antennas 
flavous  *. 
bK  Body  above  flavous 15.  tastacea. 

*  A.  paltatria,  Perroud,  belones  to  this  section,  but  differs  from  A,  testacea 
in  having  the  legs  and  antemue  black. 
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h^.  Posterior  half  of  elytra  black 14.  poetlca. 

a^.  Breast,  legs,  and  antenna  black;   elytra 

black  with  yellowish  markings   11.  propinqna ,  Tar. 

a*.  Breast  and  abdomen  (the  apical  segment 
sometimes  excepted)    rufo  -  fulvous    or 
fulvous ;  elytra  more  or  less  black. 
c^.  Elytra  entirely  black. 

d^.  AntennsB  black 2.  melanopus. 

cP.  Antennas  flavous  or  fulvous,  the  basal 
joint  sometimes  piceous  or  black. 

e^.  Labrum  black    10.  Boisduvali. 

e^.  Labrum  rufo-fuWous   31.  antennata. 

c^.  Elytra  blaek,  the  basal  margin  more  or 

less  distinctly  edged  with  rufous  7.  lata. 

c^.  "Elytra  black,  tlieir  apices  to  a  greater  or 

less  extent  rufous   8.  rosea. 

c*.  Elytra  black,  with  flavous  bands  or  mark- 
ings. 
/^.  Legs  entirely  black. 

ff^.   Body    not    exceeding   4    lines   in 

length 11.  propinqna. 

g\  Body  upwards  of  4  lines  in  length  .  12.  mbrozonata. 
f^.  Legs  with  the  thighs  and  the  b^isal 

Sortion  of  the  tibiae  rufo-fulvous  or 
avous,  the  rest  black. 

A^  Pygidium  black    4.  pygidialis. 

h\  Pygidium  rufo-flavous    3.  alllKKfasciata. 

/*.  Legs  entirely  flavous  9.  instabilis. 

c^.  Elytra  nigro-pioeous,  the  lateral  margin 
and  the  suture  from  below  the  base  to 

the  apex  fulvous 38.  seoiilimbata. 

c^.  El}'tra  flavous,  with  black  markings. 

f.  Surface  of  elytra  obsoletelysulcate 36.  niRrOBignata. 

t'.  Surface  of  el^-tra  plane    13.  approximata. 

b.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  emarginate. 

k^.  Antennas  black 1.  sigripennis. 

I^,  Antennas  and  legs  flavous. 

/*.  Body  broadly  oTate 5.  melanoptera. 

P.  Body  oblong-ovate  6.  atripennis. 

B.  Thorax  entirely  black  16.  flaviventris. 

B.  Elytra  not  transversely  depressed  or  excavated 
below  the  basilar  space. 
a.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  entire. 
mf.  Body  not  exceeding  3  lines  in  length. 

n^.  Elytra  nigro-piceous,  the  base  £vous  ...  30.  Downesi. 
n^.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings. 

o^.  Elytra  each  with  four  black  spots 25.  OCtomacillata. 

o\  Elytra  each  with  two  black  spots 24.  tetraspilota. 

m^.  Body  3  lines  in  length  or  upwards. 
J7\  Body  subelon^te    or    oblong,   slightly 
dilated  posteriorly. 
q^.  Ely tra  flavous. 
t*^.  Lower  portion  of  clypeus  and  the 

labrum  black 27.  CofiElMd. 

u^.  Lower  portion  of  clypeus  and  the 

labrum  flavous  28.  bicolori  var. 

q\  Elytra  variable  in  tint  and  markings, 

notmetallio    28.  bicolor. 

q^.  Elytra  metallic  green 34.  Daboulayl 
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j^,  Bodj  OTate  or  oblong  -  OTate,  dilated 


v^.  iHjtra  flaToufl,  the  suture  and  a  sub- 
marginal  vitta  black   33.  StevwnsL 

tr>.  Elytra  and  abdomen  black 37.  Lewiiii. 

h.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  rounded,  its 
middle  portion  produced  into  an  oblong 
proceas   19.  nigroflcutata. 

c.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  vlightly 

sinuate,  its  surface  deeply  concaTe  on  either 

side 22.  fbveicollis. 

d.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  broadly 

subangulate-emarginate    18.  Fabzicil 

e.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  abruptly 

ooncaye-emarginate   20.  WallaciL 

/.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of   abdomen  broadly 

ooncave-emarginate   21.  comata. 

g.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  bilobate. 

u^.  Lobes  ooncaye 23.  similis. 

to^.  Lobes  plane. 

*\  Elytra  flayous 40.  eoccisa. 

ar».  Elytra  nigro-cseruleous  26.  ezcavata.    . 

h.  Apexof  anal  segment  of  abdomen  bisinuate  ...  39.  DttVlvieri* 
i  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  trilobate. 

y.  Lobes  nearly  equal  in  length 41.  Mouhoti 

t/^.  Lobes  with  the  intermediate  much  shorter 

than  the  lateral  ones 32.  lateicomis. 

II.  Elytra  strongly  costate  42.  COStatipennis. 

1.  AuLACOPHOBA  KiaBiPSKS-is,  Motsch,  Etud.  Entom,  1857, 
p.  38. 

A.  atripennis,  HopCy  Proe,  Ent,  Soe.  1841,  p.  64, 

Anguste  ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  fulva  aut  flava,  antennifi, 

pedibus,  pectore  elytrisque  nigris,  his  infra  basin  transversim  depressis, 

distincte  punctatis ;  thorace  yix  pone  medium  sat  profimde  trans- 

▼ertim  suleato,  sulco  fere  recto.    Long.  3-3^  lin» 
Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo* 

loDgitudinaliter  concavo. 
Fcam.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  concavo-emargiaato» 

Hob.  Mantchuria ;  Japan  (Lewis) ;  China  {Bowring). 

Labrum  and  antenna  black,  the  latter  with  the  ba:^  jointsy 
and  sometimes  with  the  four  or  five  outer  ones,  nigro-piceous. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  sinuate  and  slightly 
direrging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely 
conTerging  towards  the  apex  ;  disk  rather  strongly  sulcate  just 
behind  the  middle.     Elytra  distinctly  punctured. 

2.  AuLACOPHOBA.  MiLANOPUS,  BLatich.  Toy.  au  FSle  Sudy  p.  31^6^ 
pL  19.  fig.  20. 

Anguste  oblongo*0Tata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  rufo-folva,  nitida. 
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antennis;  pedibus  totis,  pygidio  elytrisque  nigris ;  thorace  Isevi,  sat 

profunde  transvereim  sulcato ;    elytris  infra  basin  transvenim  de- 

pressis,  tenuissime  punctatis.     Long.  3^-5  lin. 
Var.  A.  Femoribus  pygidioque  rufo-fiilvis. 
Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  tranttverso- 

quadratO;  angulis    anticis  rectangulis,  apice  truncato,  disco  longi- 

tudinaliter  sulcato. 
Fcenu  Abdominis  segmento  anali  late  sed  leviter  angulato-emarginato. 

Hah,  New  Guinea,  Dorey;  Amboina  (Wallace). 

AntennaB  slender,  filiform,  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  length 
in  either  sex,  black,  the  two  to  four  lower  joints  usually  rufo- 
piceous  ;  labrum  and  mouth  nigro-piceous.  Thorax  transverse ; 
sides  nearly  straight  and  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  rounded  and  conyerging  towards  the  apex, 
anterior  angle  obtuse;  disk  smooth,  impunctate,  discoidal 
groove  nearly  straight,  more  deeply  impressed  on  either  side 
the  median  line.  Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  transversely 
excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  very  minutely  punctured. 

The  dark  antennsB,  equally  long  in  both  sexes,  will  separate 
this  species  from  others  with  similarly  coloured  elytra.  It  is 
with  some  doubt  that  I  have  placed  var.  A  under  the  same 
specific  head;  it  agrees,  however,  entirely  in  structural  cha- 
racters. 

3.  AuLACOPHORA  ALBOFASCiATA.  Anguste  ovata,  postice  paullo 
ampliata,  convexa,  fulvo-nitida,  antennis,  ore,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigro- 
piceisautfiiscis;  thorace  transverso,  disco  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris 
convexis,  infra  basin  prope  suturam  leviter  transversim  excavatis, 
nigris,  utrisque  fascia  obliqua  prope  medium  communi,  ad  marginem 
abbreviata,  dbida.     Long.  4-5  lin. 

Var.  A,  ^ .  Elytrorum  fascia  albida  fere  obsoleta. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmenti  analis  lobo  intermedio  oblongo^  profunde 
concavo. 

Fcsm,  Abdominis  segmento  ultimo  late  obtuso. 

Hah,  New  Guinea,  Dorey  (  Wallace), 

Head  scarcely  longer  than  broad,  trigonate.  AntennsB 
slender,  equal  to  the  body  in  length  in  both  sexes ;  the  four  or 
five  lower  joints  sometimes  obscure  fulvous ;  eyes  in  the  male 
large,  prominent.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides 
slightly  diverging  or  nearly  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  to  the  anterior  angle ;  disk 
transversely  sulcate,  the  sulcation  rather  more  deeply  impressed 
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on  either  side.  Elytra  broader  tban  the  tborax,  ratber  broadly 
dilated  behind  the  middle,  conyex,  rather  strongly  excavated 
below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  punctured,  the  puncturing  on 
the  hinder  disk  nearly  obsolete. 

4.  AuLACOPHORA  PTGiDiALis.  Oblongo-OYata,  postlce  ampliata,  coii* 
yeza,  flays,  nitida;  abdominis  tegmento  ultimo  plos  minusye^ 
pygidioy  pedibus  posticis  fere  totis,  tanis  antieis  quatuor,  tibiis  in* 
termediis  (bad  exceptis),  labro,  antennii  (ban  exceptis)  elytrisque 
nigris ;  bis  infra  baun  trsnsyersim  excayatis,  minute  punctatis,  fascia 
lata  prope  medium,  interdum  intemipta  aut  abbreyiata,  flavo-fulya ; 
thoraoe  vix  pone  medium  trantyertim  sulcato.    Long.  3-d|  lin. 

Var.  A.  Abdominis  disco  pins  minusve  nigro-pieeo  tincto. 

Ma$.  Abdominis  segmento  ansli  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo, 

profimde  concayo. 
Fctnu  Abdominb  segmento  ansli  apice  obtuse,  integro. 

Saib.  Am  Islands ;  New  Guinea,  Dorey ;  Ceram ;  E6  Islands 
{Wallace). 

Antenns9  slender,  61if  orm,  black,  more  or  less  piceo-f  ulvous  at 
the  base.  Thorax  more  thaai  half  as  broad  again  as  long ;  sides 
obliquely  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  sub- 
angulate  anteriorly ;  disk  transversely  sulcate  just  behind  the 
middle.     Elytra  very  finely  punctured. 

Closely  allied  to  A,  albofasciatay  smaller  and  the  male  broader 
than  that  species,  its  eyes  less  prominent ;  the  coloration  of  the 
legs  varies  greatly  in  degree. 

5.  AuLACOFHOBA  MELAKOPTEBA,  Boiiduvoly  Voy,  de  VAitrol, 
p.  549. 

Late  ovsta,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  flavo-rufa,  nitida ;  elytris  nigris, 
labro  piceo;  thorace  lateribus  fere  parallelis,  obtusis,  ad  apicem 
convergentibus,  disco  minute  punctato,  transversim  sulcato;  elytrii 
convexis,  infra  basin  prope  suturam  transversim  excavatis,  minute 
punctatis.     Long.  4  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  negmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  pro- 
funde  concavo. 

Foem.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  subangulato-«marginato. 

Var.  A,  (S .  Tarsis  piceis. 

Galemca  melanoptera,  Boisduval,  Voy.  de  VAstrol  p.  549,  t.  8. 
fig.  IL 

Sab,  Celebes  {Wallace). 

Antennse  slender,  filiform,  nearly  three  fourths  the  length  of 
the  body ;  labrum  piceous.     Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
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long;  sides  nearly  parallel,  obliquel/  conyerging  towards  the 
apex ;  disk  smooth,  minutely  punctured,  transverse  groove  rather 
more  deeply  impressed  on  either  side.  Elytra  broadly  dilated 
posteriorly,  convex,  transversely  excavated  below  the  basilar 
space ;  minutely  punctured,  lateral  limb  reflexed,  more  strongly 
punctured  than  the  disk. 

Broader  in  both  sexes  than  A.  atripennis,  Fabr.,  the  lateral 
margin  of  the  elytra  broader  and  more  strongly  punctured. 

6.  AxTLAOOPHOBA  ATBiPEir5is,  Fohr,  Syst,  M.  i.  p.  482. 
Oblongo-ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  rufo-fulva  aut  nifa,  nitida, 

antennis  flavis,  articulo  basali  interdum  nifo-piceo  tincto;  thorace 

transvenim  sulcato;   elytris  nigris,  tenuissime  punctatis^  labro  (in 

mare)  nigro-piceo.    LoDg.  3-4  Un. 
Yar.  A.  Pedibus  nifo-piceit. 
Mas*  Abdominis  aegmento  anali  trilobate,   lobo  intermedio  oblongo, 

profunde  concavo-excayato. 
Fcem,  Abdominis  Begmento  anali  apice  leviter  angulato-emarginato. 

Sab.  Sumatra ;  Amboina ;  Oilolo  ;  Tondano ;  K6  Islands 
(Wallace). 

AntennsB  slender,  filiform.  Thorax  transverse ;  sides  obliquely 
diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  theuce  converging 
towards  the  apex  ;  disk  smooth,  impressed  on  either  side  with  a 
few  minute  punctures ;  discoidal  sulcation  nearly  straight.  Elytra 
dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  transversely  excavated  below  the 
basilar  space,  very  finely  punctured. 

This  species  is  smaller  in  size  than  either  of  the  following  two ; 
the  deeply  concave  intermediate  lobe  of  the  anal  segmentof  the  ab- 
domen in  the  male,  together  with  the  obtusely  emarginate  apex  of 
the  same  segment  in  the  female,  will  separate  it  from  either.  Many 
of  the  specimens  that  I  have  seen  differ  from  the  diagnosis  given 
by  Eabricius  in  not  having  the  basal  joint  of  the  antennae  darker 
than  the  following  ones ;  in  other  respects  they  agree  with  the 
description  given.  I  possess  three  specimens  of  the  male ;  in 
this  sex  the  labrum  is  piceous,  in  the  other  one  it  is  concolorous 
with  the  upper  face ;  in  some  individuals  the  legs  are  stained 
with  piceous. 

7.  AuLACOPHORA  LATA.  Latc  ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  nifo- 
fiilva,  nitida,  tarsis,  tibiis  plus  minusve  eljrtrisque  nigris,  his  basi 
extrema  plus  minusve  rufo-marginatis ;  antennis  pallida  flavis ;  tho- 
race transverso,  lateribus  obtuse  rotundatis,  reflexis;    disco  trans- 
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yersim  lulcato,  laevi,  ad  Utera  minute  punctato ;  dytns  late  oblongo- 
ovatis,  postice  ampliatis,  eonvexis,  infra  basin  transTeraim  excaTatis, 
minute  punctatis,  limbo  externo  reflexo.    Long.  4-5}  lin. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  tiilobato,  lobo  intermedio  quadrato, 
longitudinaliter  sulcato. 

Fosm.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso ;  pygidii  apioe  leviter 
emarginato. 

ffab,  Ceram ;  Macassar;  Celebes ;  Gilolo ;  Batcbian (^aWac^). 

Antennae  filiform,  nearly  equal  to  tbe  body  in  length  in  both 
sexes ;  labnim  concolorous  witb  the  upper  face.  Thorax  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  obtusely  rounded,  the  hinder  angle 
obsolete,  the  anterior  one  very  minute ;  lateral  margin  more 
broadly  reflexed  than  in  most  species  of  the  genus  ;  disk  smooth, 
very  minutely  punctured  on  the  sides,  transverse  sulcation  nearly 
straight.  Elytra  broadly  oblong-OTate,  dilated  posteriorly,  con- 
rex,  transversely  excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely 
punctured ;  outer  limb  rather  broadly  dilated  and  reflexed  for 
nearly  its  whole  extent. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  A.  rosea,  Eabr. :  both  insects 
closely  agree  in  the  form  of  the  thorax  and  in  all  other  struc- 
tural characters  ;  but  the  present  one  is  distinctly  broader  in  form 
and  its  elytra  are  (the  extreme  basal  margin  excepted)  unicolorous. 

8.  AuLAOOPHOKA  HOSEA,  Fdbr.  Sj/st,  EL  i.  p.  479. 

Ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  rufo-fulva  aut  nifa,  nitida,  tibiis  tar- 
sisque  nigris,  antennis  flavis,  articulo  primo  ssepe  rufo ;  tborace  sat 
profunde  transversim  sulcato ;  lateribus  obtuse  rotundatis,  reflexis ; 
elytris  infra  basin  transversim  depressis,  nigris,  apice  plus  minusve 
rufis.    Long.  3i-*6  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmenti  analis  lobo  intermedio  late  oblongo^  longitu- 
dinaliter sulcato. 

Fam.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro. 

Sah.  Sumatra ;  Java ;  Philippine  Islands ;  Malacca. 

This  species  so  closely  resembles  A.  lata  in  the  form  of  its 
thorax  and  in  other  structural  characters,  that  I  do  not  give  a 
detailed  description ;  it  is  separated  by  its  less  broadly  ovate 
form  and  by  the  rufous  apex  of  its  elytra.  The  rufous  colora- 
tion of  the  apex  of  the  elytra  extends  upwards  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  extent  over  the  disk.  A.  albicomis,  Ghapuis,  is  apparently 
identical  with  the  present  insect ;  at  any  rate,  I  caanot  separate 
it  on  the  slight  diagnosis  given  by  the  author. 
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9.  AuLACOPHORA  IN8TABILI8.  Oblongo-ovata,  postice  ampliata, 
flava,  nitida,  antennis  extrorsum  fuscis ;  thorace  transvenim  sulcato, 
aiilco  fere  recto ;  elytris  coDTexis,  iofra  basin  leviter  transversim  de- 
pressis^  nigris,  fescia  interrupta  lata  prope  medium,  interdum  inter- 
rupta  aut  extrorsum  abbreviata,  flava.    Long.  4  lin. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  tnlobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo, 
concavo,  longitudinaliter  suleato. 

Fcem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Hah.  Batchian;  Mysol  (Wallace). 

Antenn®  slender,  filifoma,  entirely,  or  with  the  apices  of  the 
six  or  seven  outer  joints  alone,  fuscous.  Thorax  about  one  half 
broader  than  long ;  sides  parallel  and  slightly  sinuate  from  the 
base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  slightly  converging  towards 
the  apex ;  disk  deeply  impressed  with  a  transverse  sulcation. 
Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  slightly  flattened  along  the 
suture,  and  faintly  excavated  behind  the  basilar  space  ;  nitidous, 
very  minutely  punctured. 

10.  AuLACOPHORA  BoiSDUVALi.  Ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa, 
rufo-iulva  aut  fiilva,  labro  nigro-piceo,  nitido^  antennis  flavis ;  tibiis 
plus  minusve  tarsisque  piceis,  elytris  nigris ;  thorace  profunde  trans- 
versim  suleato.    Long.  4-5  lin. 

Var.  A.  Labro  rufo-fulvo. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  transverso- 
subquadrato,  piano. 

Fosm.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Hah.  New  Guinea  (Boisduval) ;  Borneo,  Sarawak ;  Celebes ; 
Bouru  (Wallace). 

AntennsB  slender  and  filiform  in  either  sex ;  nearly  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  body  in  the  male,  shorter  in  the  other  sex ; 
labrum  nigro-piceous,  rarely  concolorous  with  the  upper  face. 
Thorax  with  its  sides  sinuate  and  slightly  diverging  from  the 
base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  rounded  and  con- 
verging towards  the  apex ;  upper  surface  smooth,  finely  but  not 
closely  punctured ;  discoidal  sulcation  nearly  straight,  deeply 
impressed,  more  deeply  so  on  the  sides.  Elytra  much  broader 
than  the  thorax,  their  sides  nearly  parallel  anteriorly,  abruptly 
dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  slightly  excavated  transversely  below 
the  basilar  space,  minutely  punctured. 

Nearly  allied  in  coloration  to  A.  lata,  difiering  in  the  form 
of  the  thorax,  the  sides  of  which  in  the  present  species  are 
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obtusely  angulate  and  not  rounded  as  in  the  before-named 
insect ;  there  is  also  a  distinct  difference,  both  in  the  anal 
segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  male  and  in  the  male  genital 
organ. 

11.  AuLACOPHORA  PROPiNQUA.  Anguste  obloDgo-OTftta,  pottice 
ampliaU,  convexa,  flaTO-fiilva,  Ditida,  labro,  antennis  (hit  basi  inter- 
dum  exceptis),  pedibus  elytrisque  nigris ;  bis  infra  batin  trantvenim 
excavatis,  tenuissime  puoctatit^  utrisque  fascia  lata  prope  medium^ 
plenimque  ad  marginem  abbreriata,  flavo-fulva.   Long.  3^-4  lin. 

Var.  A.  Pectore  nigro,  cseteris  ut  in  typo. 
Var.  B.  Pectore,  abdomine  pygidioque  nigris,  ceteris  ut  in  typo. 
Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  6ayo,  obtuso. 
Foem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  obtuso. 

ffab.  New  Guinea,  Dorey;  K6  Islands;  Tar.  A,  Batchian; 
Tar.  B,  Sulu  Islands  (Wallace). 

AntennsB  slender,  filiform.  Thorax  about  one  half  as  broad 
again  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly  diverging  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  upper  surface  transTersely  sul- 
cate  behind  the  middle.  Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  distinctly 
excavated  on  the  suture  below  the  basilar  space,  very  minutely 
punctured. 

Yar.  B  is  at  first  sight  Tery  similar  to  A.  dorsalis^  Boisduval ; 
but  that  species  is  smaller,  and  its  elytra  are  more  strongly  punc- 
tured and  not  depressed  below  the  base. 

12.  AiTLACOPHOBA  BUBBOZONATA,  Blofieh.  Toy.  au  F6le  Sud, 
p.  345,  pi.  19.  fig.  19. 

Orata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  rufa  aut  fulva,  nitida,  antennis  (his 
basi  plenimque  exceptis)  pedibusque  nigris;  thorace  sat  profunde 
transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  infra  basin  leviter  transversim  depressis, 
fere  impunctatis,  nigris,  fascia  lata  mediali  rufa  aut  fulva.  Liong.  4- 
5  lin. 

Yar.  A.  Elytrorum  margine  apicali  rufo  aut  fulvo^  cseteris  ut  in 
typa 

Tar.  B.  Elytris  fulvis,  utrisque  basi  lata,  maculaque  subapicali, 
nigra. 

Var.  C.  Elytris  macula  subapicali  nigra  obsoleta. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  quam  late- 
ralia  pauUo  longiore,  plano»  apice  obtuse  rotundato. 

Foam.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Sab.  New  Guinea,  Dorey ;  Celebes  (Wallace). 
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Head  longer  than  broad,  trigonate ;  mouth  nigro-piceous  or 
piceous.  AntennsB  slender,  rather  shorter  than  the  body. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long  ;  sides  slightly  sinuate  and 
very  slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  disk 
deeply  impressed  with  a  transverse  sulcation.  Elytra  nitidous, 
nearly  impunctate. 

13.  AuLACOPHORA  APPBOXiMATA.  Anguste  oblongo-ovata,  postice 
ampliata,  convexa,  fiilyo-flava,  nitida,  tibiis  (basi  exceptis)  tarsisque 
Digro-fuscia ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato,  sulci  medio  leviter  sinuate ; 
elytris  obsolete  sulcatis,  Isevibus.  minute  punctatis,  utrisque  fascia 
basali  plagaque  pone  medium,  nigris.    Long.  3^-5  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato^  lobo  intermedio  quadrato^ 
leviter  concavo. 

Fcem.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Hal.  CA^he%  {Wallace), 

AntennsB  slender,  filiform,  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  lengtfi, 
their  outer  joints  more  or  less  stained  with  fuscous.  Thorax 
rather  more  than  one  half  broader  than  long;  sides  nearly 
straight  and  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  disk 
smooth,  deeply  impressed  transversely,  the  sulcation  faintly 
sinuate  in  the  median  line.  Elytra  oblong-ovate,  dilated  poste- 
riorly, very  finely  punctured ;  a  common  transverse  band  at  the 
base,  and  a  subrotundate  patch  halfway  between  the  middle  and 
apex  of  each  elytron,  black. 

The  pale  underside,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  longitu- 
dinal sulcations  on  the  elytra,  will  separate  the  female  of  this 
species  from  that  of  A.  nigrosignata  (sp.  86) ;  the  male  of  the 
latter  insect  is  unknown  to  me. 

14.  Atjlacophoba  postica,  Chapuis,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent,  Belg.  xix. 
1876,  p.  xcix. 

Elongato-ovata,  postice  ampliata,  sordide  fulva,  nitida,  pedibus  posteri- 
oribus  quatuor^  pectore,  abdomine  elytrorumque  dimidio  postico 
nigris ;  thorace  sat  profunde  transversim  sulcato  ]  elytris  inira  basin 
leviter  transversim  depressis^  distincte  punctatis.     Long.  4^5  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmenti  analis  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profunde  Ion- 
gitudinaUter  sulcato. 

FcsM,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  leviter  sinuato. 

Hah,  Philippine  Islands ;  Java ;  Malacca. 

Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight 
and  slightly  diverging  from  the  b^e  to  beyond  the  middle  ;  disk 
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transvepsely  sulcate,  the  Bulcation  nearly  straight.     Elytra  obso- 
letely  depressed  below  the  base,  very  minutely  punctured. 

15.  ArLACOPHOEA  TESTA CEA,  Fobr.  Mant.  Im,  i.  1787,  p.  87. 
Oblonga,  postiee  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida ;  labro,  pectore 

abdomineque  nigris ;  thorace  vix  pone  medium  transveriim  sulcato ; 
elytrifl  infra  basin  leviter  depresais,  teniiitsime  punctatis.    Long.  3  lin. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmenti  analis  lobo  intermedio  transverso-quadrato, 
piano. 

Foan,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  rotundato,  integro. 

Hab.  India  (Fahr.);  Assam  (Chennell:  coll.  Baly), 

Labrum  shining  black ;  antenn®  entirely  flavous.  Thorax 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly 
diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  disk  transversely 
sulcate  immediately  behind  the  middle,  the  sulcation  straight. 
Elytra  slightly  but  distinctly  depressed  below  the  basilar  space, 
very  minutely  punctured.  Hinder  femora  in  the  male  slightly 
stained  on  their  outer  surface  with  piceous. 

The  entirely  black  abdomen,  together  with  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent structure  of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen,  will  at 
once  separate  this  species  from  A.  foveicollis  and  ^.  ahdominalis, 
with  which  insects  it  is  usually  confounded ;  it  also  differs  from 
both  in  the  depression  below  the  basilar  space  of  the  elytra. 

16.  AuLACOPHORA  FLAViVBNTRis.  Late  OTata,  postiee  ampliata, 
convexa,  nigra,  nitida^  pectore  piceo,  abdomine  antennisque  (articulo 
basali  excepto)  pallide  flavis ;  thorace  laevi,  ad  latera  minute  punctato, 
sulco  transYcrto^  fere  recto,  sat  fortiter  impresso ;  elytris  convexis, 
infra  basin  transversim  excavatis,  minute  punctatis.    Long.  4  lin. 

Mag.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  transverso- 
qnadrato>  piano,  angnlis  anticis  obtusis. 

Feem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  obtuse,  leviter  sinuato. 

Hah,  Malay  Peninsula,  Penang,  Tringano,  Malacca. 

AntennsB  from  the  second  to  the  tenth  joint  slender,  filiform 
(the  terminal  joint  broken  oflf).  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad 
as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly  diverging  from  the 
base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  towards 
the  apex ;  upper  surface  smooth,  very  finely  punctured  on  the  sides; 
discoidal  sulcation  nearly  straight,  deeply  impressed.  Elytra  much 
broader  than  the  thorax,  dilated  posteriorly ;  convex,  transversely 
excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  very  minutely  punctured. 

Similar  in  form  to  A.  lata,  differing  in  the  colour  of  the  thorax 
and  lower  surfS^ce  of  the  body,  which  is  uniform  in  the  three  spe- 
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dmens  (two  males  and  one  female)  before  me ;  the  sides  of  the 
thorax  are  also  straight  posteriorly,  instead  of  rounded  as  in  the 
former  species. 

17.  Atjlacophoba  abdomiitalis,  Fabr,  Spec.  Ins.  i.  p.  151. 
Oblonga,  postice  pauUo  ampliata,  conyexa,  flava,  nitida,  antenuis  ex- 

tronum,  pectore  abdomineque  (ano  excepto )  nigris ;  tborace  transversim 
sulcato,  sulci  medio  magis  profunde  impresso.     Long.  3^  lin. 
Mas,  Abdominis  segmenti  analis  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profunde 
longitudinaliter  concaTO. 

Hab.  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Fabr.)  ;  Western  Australia 
(f»y  eollection). 

Verj  similar  in  general  appearance  to  A,  foveicollis,  Kiist.,  the 
thorax  less  deeply  excavated  on  the  middle  disk,  the  outer  half  of 
the  antenaaa  black.     I  only  know  the  male  of  this  species. 

18.  AuLACOPHORA  Fabricii.  Anguste  subelongato-ovata,  postice 
paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  antennis  (basi  exceptis),  pedibus 
posticis  quatuor,  pectore  abdomineque  (bujus  apice  excepto)  nigris ; 
tborace  transyersim  sulcato,  sulco  in  mare  disci  medio  magis  pro- 
funde excavate ;  elytris  tenuiter  punctatis.     Long.  'S-3i  lin. 

Mas,  Antennarum  articulo  basali  incrassato,  abdominis  segmento  anali 
trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  alteris  longiore,  sat  profunde  concayo- 
excavato. 

Fcsm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  sinuate. 

ffab.  Tonga  Islands. 

Antennae  filiform,  nearly  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  body, 
the  basal  joint  in  the  male  strongly  thickened.  Thorax  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly  diverg- 
ing from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and  con- 
verging towards  the  apex;  disk  transversely  excavated,  the 
sulcation  in  the  male  more  broadly  and  deeply  excavated  on  the 
middle  disk.  Elytra  narrowly  oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly, 
very  finely  punctured. 

Separated  from  A.  nigroscutata  by  the  flavous  scutellum  and  by 
the  thoracic  sulcation  extending  entirely  across  the  disk;  the 
apical  abdominal  segment  in  the  female  is  also  difierently  formed. 

19.  AuLACOPHORA  NiGRoscuTATA.  Augustc  oblonga,  postice  paullo 
ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  pectore,  abdomine  scutelloque  nigris ; 
tborace  transverse,  disci  medio  transversim  excavate,  sulco  utrinque 
abbreviate;  elytris  tenuiter  punctatis.    Long.  3  lin. 

Mas,  Thoracis  sulco  profunde  impresso ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  tri- 
lobato»  lobo  intermedio  profunde  excavate. 
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F(tm,  Abdominis  segmeDto  anali  apice  rotandato,  medio  processu  ob- 
longo  retronum  producto  annato ;  pygidio  apice  emarginato. 

J5a5.  GHlolo ;  Amboyna  (Wallace), 

AntennsB  filifonn.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides 
parallel  £rom  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  disk  convex,  deeply 
impressed  with  a  large  transverse  excavation,  which  terminates  on 
either  side  some  distance  before  reaching  the  lateral  margin ;  this 
excavation  is  less  deeply  impressed  in  the  female  ;  in  this  sex  on 
either  side,  between  the  excavation  and  the  lateral  border,  is  a 
small  fovea.  Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  finely 
and  rather  closely  punctured. 

20.  AuLACOPHOBA  Wallacii.  Subelongato-oyata,  postice  ampliata, 
convexa,  flava,  nitida,  pectore  abdomineque  nigris^  scutello  femoribiu- 
que  posticis  quatuor  nigro-piceis ;  thorace  transveraim  sulcato ;  ely- 
tris  subnitidis,  minute  punctatis.  Long.  4  lin. 
Ma9,  Thoracis  sulco  medio  profunde  ezcavato;  antennis  filiformibus, 
artieulo  primo  sat  valde  incrassato;  abdominis  segmento  anali  tri- 
lobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profunde  excayato. 
Fasm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  emarginato^  incisura  transverso- 

quadrata,  basi  angulato-producta. 
JSab.  Timor  {Wallace). 

Antenna  filiform,  about  four  fifths  the  length  of  the  body, 
basal  joint  strongly  thickened  in  the  male;  anterior  half  of 
labmm  nigro-piceous.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long; 
sides  more  or  less  distinctly  sinuate  and  slightly  diverging  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  rounded  towards 
the  apex ;  upper  surface  finely  but  distinctly  punctured  on  the 
sides,  impressed  across  the  middle  with  a  nearly  straight  trans- 
verse sulcation,  which  is  of  nearly  equal  depth  for  its  whole  course 
in  the  female,  but  which  is  much  broader  and  more  deeply  exca- 
vated on  the  middle  disk  in  the  male.  Elytra  subnitidous,  not 
distinctly  excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  punctured. 
This  insect  in  coloration  closely  resembles  A.  similisy  but 
the  four  posterior  thighs  alone  are  nigro-piceous,  the  middle  disk 
of  the  thorax  is  more  deeply  excavated  in  the  male,  and  the 
emargination  at  the  apex  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  is  of  an 
entirely  different  form.  I  only  know  three  specimens,  two  males 
and  one  female,  all  from  Timor. 

21.  AuLACOPHOBA  ooBiruTA,  Bal^,  Cist  JEnt,  ii.  p.  446. 
Oblonga,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  ilava,  labro,  pectore  abdomi- 
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neque  nigrit ;  thorace  transTeraim  sidcato ;  elytris  tenuiter  pnnctatis. 
Long.  3^-4  lin. 
Var.  A.  Elytris  nigro-piceis,  angutte  flavo-limbatis. 
A.  robusta,  Duviv.  Notes  Leyd,  Mus.  vi.  p.  124. 

Mas,  Antennarum  articulo  basali  incrassato,  intus  compressor  carinato ; 
fascie  utrinque  infra  antennas  tuberculo  compresso,  subconico,  medio- 
que  lamina  brevi^  pube  nigro  circumdata,  instructa ;  telo  apioe  bastato  ; 
abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  profunde  longi- 
tudinaliter  sulcato. 
Fcem.  Abdominis  segmento  anaFi  late  concavo-emarginato,  emargina- 

tionis  medio  dente  brevi  instructo. 
Hab.  Assam  ;  Slam  (Mouhof)  ;  Celebes ;  Ceram ;  Timor ;  Sulu 
Islands  ;  Flores  ( Wallace)  ;    var.  A,  Wagaiou  (  Wallace) ;  New 
Guinea  (».  Rosenberg), 

AntennsB  filiform.  Thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides 
rounded,  nearly  straight  at  the  base;  upper  surface  deeply 
grooved  just  behiud  the  middle,  the  sulcation  nearly  straight. 
Elytra  oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  couvex,  not  depressed 
below  the  basilar  space,  finely  punctured. 

Var,  A  at  first  sight  is  very  dissimilar  to  the  type,  and  has 
been  described  by  M.  Duvivier  as  a  separate  species ;  it  agrees, 
however,  so  closely  in  structural  characters  that  I  cannot  but 
place  it  under  the  same  specific  head. 

22.  AULACOPHOBA  FOVBICOLLIS,  KUstcT,  Xdf.  JEur,xiiYm.  p.  100. 
Oblonga,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  pectore  abdomi- 

neque  (ano  excepto)  nigris ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato^  sulco  medio 
angulato,  magis  fortiter  excavato;  elytris  tenuissime  pnnctatis. 
Long.  3-3^  lin. 

Mas.  Antennarum  articulo  basali  incrassato;  thoracis  sulco  medio  ampliato 
et  profunde  excavato  et  margine  postico  utrinque  tuberculo  conico  in- 
structo ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo, 
profunde  longitudinaliter  concavo. 

Fcein.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apioe  breviter  sinuato ;  disco  utrinque 
concavo-excavatOj  pygidio  apice  emarginato. 

Sab,  Southern  Europe ;  Northern  Africa ;  India. 

The  peculiar  sculpture  of  the  thorax,  combined  with  the  form 
of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  either  sex,  will  distinguish 
this  species  at  once  from  its  congeners. 

23.  AuLACOPHOBA.  siMiLis,  OUv.  JSnt.  vi.  p.  624,  pi.  2.  f.  23. 
A.  femoralis,  Motsch,  Etud.  Ent,  1857,  p.  37. 

Elongato-ovata,  postice  ampliata,  flava,  nitida,  pectore  abdomineque 
(ano  flavo  plerumque  excepto)  nigris;  pedibus  posticis  quatuor  plus 
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minusve  nigris;  thorace  trangyeraim  sulcato,  sulco  medio  siniiato ;. 

elytris  tenuiter  sat  crebre  punctatis.    Long.  3-3|  lin. 
Yar.  A.  Pedibus  flans. 

Rbaphidopalpa  flavipes,  Jac,  Notes  Leyden  Mus.  t.  p.  202. 
Mas.  Thoracis  sulco  transverso  medio  profimde  ezcavato;  abdominis 

s^;meiito  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profimde  longitu* 

dinaliter  excavato. 
Tcsm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  bilobato,  lobis  concavis. 

Hab.  Mantchuria;  Japan;  Nortbera  India,  China;  Canton; 
Cochin  China ;  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  male  of  the  present  species  is  yerj  similar  in  form  and  in 
the  structure  of  the  anal  abdominal  segment  to  the  same  sex 
of  A.  foveicollis  and  of  A,  abdaminalis ;  the  four  hinder  legs  are 
usually  stained  more  or  less  with  nigro-piceous,  although  in  some 
specimens  from  Canton  they  are  entirely  flavous;  it  may  be 
known,  however,  by  the  thorax  being  less  deeply  excavated.  The 
female  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  deeply  bilobate  anal  segment 
of  the  abdomen. 

This  species  is  very  widely  spread,  and  is  often  confounded  in 
collections  vnth  A,  coffecBy  Homst. 

24.  AuLACOPHORA  TETBA SPILOTA.  Elongato-ovata,  postice  ampHata^ 
palhde  flava,  mtida ;  pectore  abdomineque  nigris ;  thorace  lateribut 
rotundatisy  basi  fere  rectis,  disco  transversim  sulcato;  elytris  tenuiter 
punctatis,  utrisque  puncto  subbasali  maculaque  transversa  pone 
medium,  nigris.     Long.  2\  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo^ 
profunde  concava 

Fam.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuse  truncato. 

Hob.  Batchian  ;  Amboina;   Gt\o\o  {Wallace), 

AntennsB  filiform,  equal  to  the  body  in  length  in  the  male. 
Thorax  about  one  half  broader  than  long ;  sides  rounded,  nearly 
straight  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle ;  disk  rather  deeply 
transversely  sulcate.  Elytra  finely  but  distinctly  punctured; 
each  elytron  with  a  small  round  spot  immediately  below  the 
middle  of  the  basal  margin,  together  with  a  second,  transverse, 
placed  obliquely  a  short  distance  below  the  middle,  black. 

25.  AuLACOPHOBA  OCTOM ACULATA.  Late  ovata,  postice  ampliata,  con- 
yeza,  pallide  flava,  nitida ;  pectore  abdoroinisque  segmentorum  maculis 
(bis  triseriatim  dispositis)  nigris ;  thorace  lateribus  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem 
subrectis,  angulis  acutis,  disco  utrinque  transversim  excavato ;  elytris 
tenuiter  sed  distincte  punctatis  ;  utrisque  maculis  quatuor  (2, 2  trans* 
vernm  dispositis)  nigris.     Long.  3  lin. 
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Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  obloDgo- 
quadrato,  concavo. 

FcBtn,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Hab,  Northern  India. 

Ejes  black,  vertex  with  two  small  piceous  spots,  sometimes 
obsolete ;  antenn®  filiform.  Thorax  about  one  half  broader  than 
long ;  sides  slightly  diverging,  and  almost  straight  from  the  base 
nearly  to  the  apex ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  acute ; 
upper  surface  broadly  and  deeply  excavated  transversely  on  either 
side,  the  excavation  extending  nearly  aci*oss  the  entire  disk. 
Elytra  subquadrate-ovate,  dilated  posteriorly ;  moderately  convex, 
distinctly  but  not  very  closely  punctured ;  each  elytron  with  four 
large  black  patches,  placed  obliquely  in  pairs,  two  at  the  base  and 
two  below  the  middle;  of  the  upper  pair  the  first,  near  the 
suture,  is  attached  to  the  basal  margin,  the  other  is  placed  just 
below  the  humeral  callus ;  the  outer  one  of  the  lower  pair  is 
attached  to  the  lateral  margin. 

26.  AuLACOPHORA  EXCAVATA.    Oblongo-ovsta,  postice  paullo  am- 

pliata,  flava,  nitida;   thoracis  disco  sat  profunde  excayato;  elytria 

subnitidis,  tenuiter  subcrebre  punctatis,  nigro-cyaneis ;  tibiis  apice 

tarsisque  infuscatis.     Long.  4^-5  lin. 

Mas.   Abdominis  segmento  anali  profunde  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio 

alteris  paullo  longiore^  oblongo,  apice  truncate,  concavo. 
Fcem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  bilobato,  lobis  apice  incurvatis,  pygidio 

apice  angulato-emarginato. 
Sab,  India. 

AntennsB  filiform.  Thorax  about  one  half  broader  than  long ; 
sides  nearly  parallel  and  slightly  sinuate  from  the  base  nearly  to 
the  apex  ;  middle  disk  deeply  excavated  transversely,  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  excavation  obsoletely  trisinuate.  Elytra  finely 
punctured. 

Nearly  allied  to  A,  impressa,  Fabr.,  its  thorax  less  deeply  ex- 
cavated, the  excavation  different  in  form,  the  elytra  unicolorous, 
and  the  under  surface  of  the  body  entirely  flavous. 

27.  AiTLACOPHOBA  coEFKfi,  Homst.  Schrift,  Berl,  Oe$,  viii. 
1788,  p.  6,  t.  i.  f.  7. 
Aulacophora  varians,  var.  B  7,  Chapvis,  Ann,  Soc.  Ent,  Belg,  t.  xix.  p.  c. 
Subelongata,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  sordide  flava,  nitida; 

oculis  magnis;    pectore,  abdomine  pedibusque  nigris,  vertice  plus 

minusve,  clypei  margine  antice  labroque  nigro-piceis;  scutello  piceo ; 

thorace  Isevi,  sat  profunde  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  minute  punc- 

tatis,  subnitidis.    Long.  3^-4  lin. 
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Var.  A.  Pedibus  anticis  flavit. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato^  lobo  intermedio  quadrato, 
piano. 

Fcem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro,  obtnso. 

Hah.  Java ;  Sumatra ;  Philippine  Islands ;  Tondano ;  Tringano ; 
Cambodia;  India. 

Antennffi  filiform,  equal  to  tlie  bodj  in  length  in  tbe  male, 
rather  shorter  in  tbe  female ;  anterior  margin  of  cljpeus,  together 
with  the  entire  labrum,  nigro-piceous ;  vertex  also  stained 
more  or  less  with  the  same  colour.  Tborax  about  one  half 
broader  than  long;  sides  very  slightly  diverging  and  obsoletely 
sinuate  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  converging 
and  slightly  rounded  towards  the  apex ;  disk  smooth,  deeply  im- 
pressed transversely  immediately  behind  the  middle,  the  siQeation 
nearly  straight.  Elytra  convex,  not  excavated  below  the  basilar 
space,  minutely  punctured. 

This  species  closely  resembles  A,  hicolor  in  general  form  and  in 
the  structure, of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  both  sexes ; 
in  addition,  however,  to  the  uniform  coloration  of  the  elytra,  the 
nigro-piceous  labrum  and  anterior  margin  of  the  clypeus  will 
separate  it  from  all  the  varieties  of  that  species. 

28.  AuLACOPHOBA  BicoLOB,  Weber,  Obi.  Unt,  1801,  p.  66; 
Fahr.  Syst.  M,  i.  p.  482. 

SnbeloDgata,  postice  pauUo  aropliata,  convexa,  nigra,  nitida;  capite* 

thorace  scutelloque  flavis  aut  f ulvis ;  pedibus  anticis  femoribusque 

intermediis  sordide  flavis,  plus  mlnusve  piceo  tinctis ;  elytris  opads, 

nigris,  macula  parva  basali  apiceque  fulvis.    Long.  4-5  lin. 
Tar.  A.  Corpore  subtus  toto  fulvo. 
Yar.  B.  Elytris  nigris,  apice  marginibus  laterali  et  suturali  et  interdum 

fascia  intemipta  prope  medium  fiilvis. 
Yar.  C.  Elytris  rufo-fulvis,  dimidio  apicali  et  utrisque  maculis  duabus 

infra  basin,  nigris ;  pedibus  anticis  quatuor  fere  totis  sordide  fulvis. 
Yar.  D.  Elytris  fulvis,  utrisque  maculis  transversis  irregularibus  duabus, 

una  ad  basin,  altera vix  pone  medium  positis,  nigris;  pedibus  ut  in  typo. 
Yar.  £.  Elytris  flavis  aut  fulvis,  utrisque  maculis  duabus,  infra  basin 

transversim  positis,  fasciaque  transversa  vix  pone  medium,  utrinque 

•bbreviata,  nigris. 
Aolacophora  sexnotata,  Chapvis,  Ann.  Soo.  Ent.  Belg.  t  xix.  p.  c. 
Yar.  F.  Corpore  flavo,  oculis  nigris. 
Yar.  O.  Minor ;  corpore  flavo,  elytris  nitidis. 
Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  quadrato, 

Icviter  concavo. 
Fcnu  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro,  obtuso. 

2* 
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Hah.  Type,  Sumatra,  Java;  rar.  A,  Celebes,  Gilolo,  Flores; 
var.  B,  C,  and  D,  Java ;  var.  B,  Java,  Philippines,  Lombock ; 
var.  F,  Ceylon ;  var.  Q-,  Celebes. 

The  above  species  is  very  nearly  allied  to  A,  coffees^  Hornst., 
agreeing  closely  in  form  and  structural  characters.  The  head  in 
the  male  of  the  present  insect  is  narrow  and  the  eyes  are  larger  and 
more  prominent,  and  the  apical  surface  of  the  intermediate  lobe 
of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  slightly  concave  instead 
of  plane.  A,  hicolor,  however,  although  extremely  variable  in 
coloration,  always  has  the  lower  edge  of  the  clypeus  and  the 
entire  labrum  concolorous  with  the  upper  face ;  in  A,  cqffece,  on 
the  contrary,  these  parts  are  nigro-piceous  or  black. 

29.  Atjlaoophoba  kiobivestis,  Boisd,  Voy,  de  VAntrol,  p.  548. 
Subelongata,  pottice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  fulva,  Ditida;  tibiis  apice, 
tanis  antennarumque  articuhs  intermediis  piceis ;  abdomine  elytrisque 
nigm,  his  sneo  tinctis;  thorace  lateribus  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem 
rectis,  disco  sat  fortiter  traosversim  sulcato,  sulco  utrinque  magis 
distincte  impresso.  Long.  ^  lin. 
Maz,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobe  intermedio  alteris  Ion* 

giore,  transverso-quadrato,  piano,  apice  truncato. 
Bc^,  Fiji  Islands,  a  single  specimen. 

Antennae  nearly  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  slender,  filiform. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides  straight  and  parallel, 
obliquely  converging  near  the  apex.  Elytra  narrowly  oblong, 
slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  distinctly  punctured.  Ex- 
treme apex  of  the  abdomen  piceous. 

30.  AuLACOPHORA  DowNESi.  Ovata,  postice  ampliata,  nigra,  nitida, 
capite,  thorace,  scutello  pedibusque  flavis;  thorace  lateribus  ante 
medium  obtuse  angulatis,  disco  modice  transversim  sulcato;  elytris 
tenuiter  punctatis,  plaga  magna  basali,  trigonata,  communi,  flava. 
Long.  2;^  hn. 
Mm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  late  oblongo- 

quadrato,  piano. 
Fcem.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  sinuato. 
Kcih,  India,  Bombay  (l)r.  Ezra  Bournes), 
AntennaB  filiform.    Thorax  about  one  half  broader  than  long ; 
sides  obtusely  angulate  before  the  middle,  nearly  straight  pos- 
teriorly; upper  surface  transversely  sulcate,  the  sulcation  lees 
deeply  impressed  than  in  most  other  species   of  the  genus. 
Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  moderately  convex,  very  finely  punc- 
tured. 
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In  the  two  specimens  before  me  the  flaTous  patch  on  the  eljtra 
Taries  in  extent. 

31.  AULA.COPHORA.  ANTBNNA.TA.  Aogotte  ofsts,  pottice  smplista, 
oonyexa,  rufo-falTa»  nitida ;  antennis  flaris,  pectore  rariat  pedibutqao 
piceis;  elytrit  conyezii,  infra  basin  prope  saturam  transvenim  excaTStit, 
nigris,  tenuissime  punctatis;  thorace  l»?i«  tat  profunde  trantvenim 
tnlcato.     Long.  4-4  i  lin. 

Mas,  AntenDarum  articulo  ultimo  incratsato,  apice  obliqae  tinuato* 
emarginato,  dente  acato  armato  ;  abdominis  articulo  anali  trilobato^ 
lobo  intermedio  transrerso-quadrato,  disco  concavo. 

Foam,  Antennarum  articulo  ultimo  non  incrassato,  abdominis  segmento 
anali  late  tmncato,  obsolete  sinuato. 

Tar.  A.  Pedibus  fulvis. 

Sab.  Java;  Singapore;  Borneo,  Sarawak  (Wallace). 

Antennae  filiform,  the  apical  joint  in  the  male  thickened,  its 
apex  obliquelj  emarginate  and  armed  with  a  short  acute  tooth ; 
labrum  and  mouth  concolorous  with  the  upper  face.  Thorax 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  very 
slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  just  beyond  the  middle,  thence 
obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex,  anterior  angle  obliquely 
truncate,  armed  laterally  with  a  small  obtuse  tooth;  upper 
surface  smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  punctures  on  either  side 
behind  the  anterior  angle;  transverse  groove  nearly  straight, 
deeply  impressed.  Elytra  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  transversely 
excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  but  not  closely 
punctured. 

82.   AULACOPHORA  LUTEIC0BNI8,  Fobr. 

Late  ovata,  pottice  ampliata,  thorace  sat  profunde  transversim  sulcato, 
lateribus  obtuse  rotundatis ;  elytrit  tenuissime  punctatis.     Long.  4  lin. 

Var.  A.  Nigra,  nitida ;  thoracit  lateribus  angustis  antennisque  pallide 
flavis ;  elytris  rufis,  apice  nigris ;  tarsis  interdum  rufo-piceis. 

Yar.  B.  Thoracis  lateribus  disco  concoloribus,  cseteris  ut  in  var.  A. 

Galeruca  luteicomis,  Fabr.  Sy$t.  EL  i.  p.  482. 

Var.  C.  Elytris  totis  rufis,  cseteris  ut  in  varr.  A  et  B. 

Aulacophora  simpUcipennis,  Clark,  Ann.  Sf  Mag.  Nat  Hist.  ser.  3,  zv. 
1866,  p.  145. 

Var.  D.  Nigra,  antennis  (basi  ezceptis)  pallide  flavis. 

Var.  E.  Tota  flava. 

Mas.  Antennarum  articulo  ultimo  incrassato,  apice  emarginato ;  abdo- 
minis segment!  analis  lobo  intermedio  piano,  transverso-quadrato 
angulis  anticis  obtusis. 
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Fctm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  transversim  emargiuato,  trilobato,  lobo 
intermedio  brevi,  truncato,  lobis  lateralibus  subacutis,  apice  incurvatis. 

Mob.  Malay  Peninsula,  Singapore,  Penang,  Tringano,  Malacca ; 
Borneo,  Sarawak  ;  Sumatra  {Wallace), 

This  variable  insect  in  point  of  coloration  is,  owing  to  the 
dilated  apical  joint  of  its  antennsB  in  the  male  and  to  the  peculiar 
emargination  of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female, 
one  of  the  best  defined  species  of  the  genus ;  the  formation  of 
the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen  will  at  once  distinguish  the  latter 
sex  from  all  others  known  to  me  of  the  genus.  Atdacophora 
antetmata,  described  in  the  present  paper,  is  the  onlj  insect  with 
which  the  male  can  be  confounded ;  in  the  male  o(  A.  antennata 
the  body  is  larger  and  narrower,  the  dilated  apical  joint  of  its 
antennas  is  differently  notched  at  the  apex,  and  the  intermediate 
lobe  of  the  anal  segment  is  concave,  not  plane  as  in  A.  luteicomis. 
The  apical  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  of  A,  anten- 
nata is  not  emarginate. 

33.  AuLACOPHORA  Stsvbnsi.  Anguste  ovata,  convexa,  pallide  flava, 
nitida,  scutello  nigro-piceo,  oculis  nigris ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato; 
ely tris  tenuissime  punctatis,  basi  extrema,  sutura,  apice,  nee  non  linea 
submarginali,  a  basi  fere  ad  apicem  extensa,  nigris.     Long.  3^-4  lie. 

Mas.  Antennarum  articulis  3°-5"^  incrassatis ;  abdominis  segmento  anali 
trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo-quadrato,  profunda  coucavo. 

Fam,  Antennis  fiiiformibus ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  sinuato. 

Sab.  Ceylon ;  India,  Dinapore. 

Front  impressed  on  either  side  with  an  oval  fovea  in  the  male. 
AntennsB  in  the  same  sex  with  the  second  joint  very  short,  tur- 
binate, the  following  three  thickened ;  the  third  compressed,  tri- 
gonate,  its  antero-external  angle  very  acute ;  the  fourth  more 
strongly  thickened,  oblong-ovate ;  the  fifth  slightly  compressed, 
Bubtrigonate,  its  outer  edge  armed  near  the  apex  with  a  short 
acute  tooth,  its  upper  surface  excavated. 

34.  AuLACOPHORA  DuBOULAYi.  Anguste  oblonga,  postice  paullo 
ampliata,convexa,  flava  aut  fulva,  nitida,  collo  utrinque  nigro,  tibiisad 
apicem  tarsisque  nigro-piceis ;  thorace  transversim  sulcaco;  elytris 
tenuissime,  siibcrebre  punctatis,  viridi-ieneis.     Long.  3-31  lin. 

Mas.  Antennarum  articulis  tertio  ad  sextum  dilatatis,  fronte  utrinque 
intra  oculum  foveoiata ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  in- 
termedio oblongo-quadrato. 

Fcem,  Antennis  fiiiformibus  nigris»  basi  fnlvis;  abdominis  segmento 
anali  apice  leviter  sinuato. 

Sab.  Western  Australia  (JDuboulay). 
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Upper  portion  of  front  in  the  male  impressed  just  within  the 
eye  with  a  large  roond  fovea  ;  antennse  in  the  same  sex  entirely 
flayous,  the  second  joint  very  short,  moniliform,  the  third  thickened, 
subtrigonate,  its  antero-extemal  angle  armed  with  a  long  acute 
tooth,  the  fourth  joint  strongly  thickened,  compressed  externally, 
equal  in  length  to  the  third,  the  fifth  shorter  than  either  of  the 
preceding,  compressed  and  dilated  externally  at  the  base ;  an- 
tennsD  in  the  female  simple,  filiform.  Thorax  transverse,  trans- 
Tersely  sulcate,  more  deeply  excavated  on  either  side  the  median 
line  ;  its  surface  smooth,  impunctate  ;  sides  nearly  straight  and 
parallel,  slightly  converging  anteriorly.  Elytra  narrowly  oblong, 
parallel,  very  finely  punctured. 

This  species  is  separated  from  A,  smara^dipennis,  Duv.  (viridi- 
pennu,  Chap.),  by  the  dilated  joints  of  the  antennse  in  the  male 
sex. 

JE^gmales  qftohich  the  males  are  unknown  to  me, 

35.  AuLACOPHORi.  TJNicoLOB,  Jac.  Notes  Leyd.  Mus,  v.  p.  201. 
Ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida ;  thorace  sat  profunde 

transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  infra  basin  transversim  depressis,  tenuiter 

punctatit.    Long.  5  lin. 
Fcem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro. 

Sah.  Saleyer. 

This  insect,  of  which  Mr.  Jacoby  has  kindly  sent  me  a  specimen, 
exactly  resembles  A.  Boisduvali  In  size,  form,  and  sculpture,  only 
differing  in  the  uniform  flavous  coloration  of  the  whole  body ; 
whether  it  is  a  distinct  species  or  only  a  local  form  of  A.  Boisdu- 
vali it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  the  male  (which  is  at 
present  unknown),  to  determine. 

36.  AuLACOPHORA  NiOROSiGNATA.  Angutte  ovata,  postice  ampliata, 
flava,  nitida;  pectore  abdoraiiieque  nigris ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato, 
sulco  medio  subintemipto ;  elytris  subnitidis,  tenuiter  punctatis, 
utrisque  plaga  basali  transversa,  utrinque  abbreviata,  fasciaque  pone 
mediam,  interdum  ad  suturam  abbreviata,  nigris.    Long.  4-4  J  ho, 

Fcem.  AbdomLnis  segmento  anali  apice  integrO|  obtuso. 

Hab.  ilores  (Wallace). 

Antenme  nearly  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  body,  filiform. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and 
slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence 
converging  towards  the  apex ;  upper  surface  finely  but  distinctly 
punctured  on  either  side  in  front;  disk  deeply  sulcate  transversely, 
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the  sulcation  less  deeply  impressed  in  its  middle.  Elytra  sub- 
nitidous,  minutely  punctured ;  on  each  elytron  are  several  faint 
longitudinal  sulcations. 

37.  AuLAcoPHORA  Lbwisii.  An^ste  oTata,  postice  ampliata,  con- 
yexa,  rufo-fulva,  nitida;  abdomine  nigro-piceo;  thorace  vix  pone 
medium  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  nigris,  infra  basin  non  excavatis, 
minute  punctatis.    Long.  3  lin. 

Fcsm.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro. 

Sah,  China,  Hongkong  (Lewis). 

Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight 
and  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  tbe  middle,  thence  converging 
towards  the  apex ;  disk  smooth,  impressed  just  behind  the  middle 
with  a  nearly  straight  transverse  sulcation.  Elytra  not  depressed 
transversely  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  punctured. 

At  first  sight  very  close  to  A.  nigripennii^  but  at  once  to  be 
known  by  the  different  coloration  of  the  under  surface  of  the 
body,  by  the  pale  legs,  and  by  the  absence  of  the  subbasilar  de- 
pression on  the  elytra.  Although  from  so  widely  different  a 
locality,  it  is  just  possible  that  this  insect  may  be  the  female  of 
A,  nigrivestisy  Boisd. 

38.  AuLAcoPHORA  SRMiLiMBATA.  Angustc  oblongo-ovata,  conveza, 
flava,  nitida;  antennis  (basi  exceptis),tibiis  apice  tarsisque  nigro-piceis ; 
abdomine  piceo  tincto ;  thorace  profunde  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris 
convexis,  infra  basin  excavatis,  nigris,  nitidis,  limbo  suturali,  nee  non 
margine  extemo,  his  ante  medium  obsoletis,  flavis.    Long.  3f  lin. 

Fcem.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  obtuso,  obsolete  sinuate. 

Mah,  New  Guinea,  Dorey  (  Wallace). 

Antennae  slender,  filiform,  the  basal  joint  flavous.  Thorax 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  distinctly  angulate ;  disk 
transversely  impressed  with  a  deep  sulcation,  which  is  rather 
more  strongly  excavated  on  either  side  the  median  line.  Elytra 
oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly  ;  convex,  distinctly  excavated 
on  the  suture  below  the  basilar  space,  shining,  impunctate. 

39.  AULACOPHORA  DuviviBRi.  Auguste  ovata,  postice  paullo  am- 
pliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida ;  pectore,  abdomine  pedibusque  poste- 
rioribus  nigris,  anticis  piceis ;  thorace  quam  longo  fere  duplo  latiore, 
transversim  sulcato,  sulco  prope  marginum  fere  obsolete;  elytris 
minute  punctatis.    Long.  4  lin. 

Var.  A.  Tibiis  tarsisque  inter medi  is  piceis. 

Fcem,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  late  emarginato,  leviter  bisinuato. 

Sah.  Java;  Malacca. 
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AntennsB  filiform ;  labrum  conooloroas  with  the  upper  face. 
Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long  ;  sides  nearly  straight  and 
parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely 
converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk  transTersely  excavated  across 
the  middle,  the  sulcation  nearly  obsolete  near  the  lateral  margin. 
Elytra  narrowly  oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  not 
excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  punctured. 

40.  AuLACOPHORA  RXCisA.    Ovsta,  postice  ampliata,  cooTeza,  fla?a, 

nitida;  pectore  abdomineque  (hoc  apice  ezcepto)  nigris;  femoribus  pos- 

ticia  quatuor  piceo-nigrit ;  thorace  sat  profunda  transversim  tulcato ; 

elytris  minute  punctatis.    Long.  3^  lin. 

Var.  A.  Antennis  extroraum  pedibuf  que  postids  quatuor  nigris,  pedibus 

anticis  piceo  tinctis. 
Fosm.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  bilobato,  lobis  planis,  ad  apicem 

incunratis. 
JSah.  Celebes;  Flores;  var.  A,  New  Q-uinea  (Wallace), 
Antennffi  slender,  filiform,  nearly  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
body,  the  outer  half  slightly  stained  with  piceous ;  labrum 
piceous.  Thorax  transverse ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  parallel 
from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  converging  towards 
the  apex,  the  posterior  angle  obtuse ;  disk  deeply  impressed  across 
the  middle  with  a  transverse  groove.  Elytra  minutely,  but  not 
closely  punctured.  Apical  lobes  of  abdomen  plane,  separated  by 
a  broad  deep  incision. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  apical  segment  of  the  abdomen  in  the 
female  (the  only  sex  known  to  me)  will  at  once  separate  this 
species  from  its  allies. 

41.  AuLACOPHORA    MouHOTi.     Anguste  ovata,   postice    ampliata, 

convexa,  flava,  nitida  ;  pectore  abdomineque  nigris,  scutello  nigro- 

piceo ;  thorace  sat  profunde  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  minute  sub- 

crebre  punctatis.    Long.  3  lin. 

Fce/it.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobis  sequilongis,  intermedio 

apice  emarginato. 
Sah,  Cochin  China ;  Malacca. 

AntennsB  slender,  filiform,  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
body,  stained  with  piceous.  Thorax  transverse;  sides  nearly 
straight  and  parallel  from  the  base  to  just  beyond  the  middle ; 
disk  deeply  transversely  sulcate.    Elytra  minutely  punctured. 

The  above  insect,  of  which  I  know  only  the  female,  agrees  with 
A,  luieicomis  in  the  anal  segment  of  its  abdomen  being  trilobatOi 
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but  differs  in  the  narrower  form  and  ia  the  intermediate  anal 
lobe  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  lateral  ones. 

42.  AuLACOPHORA  cosTATiPENNis.  Ovata, postice  ampliata, convexR, 
rufo-ful?a,  nitida;  thorace  satprofunde  transventim  sulcato,  lateribus 
angulatis;  elytris  infra  basin  leviter  transTersim  depretsis,  nigris, 
elevato-vittatis,  interepatiis  punctatit.    Long.  3^  lin. 

Fcem.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuso. 

Sah,  ?     A  single  specimen,  my  collection. 

Antennffi  slender,  filiform.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
long ;  sides  straight  and  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk  mi- 
nutely punctured  on  either  side,  deeply  transversely  sulcate. 
Ely tra  broadly  ovate,  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  slightly  depressed 
transversely  below  the  basilar  space  ;  each  elytron  with  nine 
distinctly  elevated  longitudinal  costsB,  their  interspaces  minutely 
punctate. 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  Bafesi^  Jac.,  and  A,  anchora,  Bedt. ;  its 
elytra  nitidous,  entirely  black,  and  distinctly  depressed^below  the 
basilar  space. 

Oenus  FsEVBOCOPHOBA,  Jaeoby, 
PsBODOcoPHORA  BRUNNBA.     Ovata,  poHtice  ampliata,  valde  convexa, 
palli Je  fulvo-picea,  nitida,  pectore,  abdomine  pedibusque  posterioribut 
quatuornigris;  thorace  leviter  transversim  sulcato,  lateribus  angulatis; 
elytris  distincte  punctatis.    Long.  3  lin. 

Hah.  Celebes  {Wallace). 

AntennsB  filiform.  Thorax  rather  more  than  one  half  broader 
than  long;  sides  distinctly  produced  and  angulate  before  the 
middle;  disk  impressed  transversely  with  a  shallow  sulcation. 
Elytra  broadly  oblong-ovate,  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  distinctly 
punctured,  the  puncturing  nearly  obsolete  on  the  hinder  disk. 

In  the  typical  species  of  the  genus,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
one,  the  prosternum  is  distinct  and  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the 
coxffi  ;  this  character  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jaeoby. 

Oenus  Padibba. 

Corpus  ovatum,  postice  ampliatum.  Caput  exsertum;  ocuUs  rotundatis, 
integris ;  aniennis  filiformibus.  Thorax  transverse- quadratus,  dorao 
transversim  sulcatus.  Elytrorum  epipleura  a  basi  ad  medium  extensa. 
Pedes  simplices;  tilnis  apice  spina  brevi  armatis ;  t  arsis  posticis  articulo 
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basali  ad  duot  sequentea  lequilongo ;  unguiculis  appendiculatis.  PrO" 
sternum  coxu  anticis  occultum ;  acetabulis  anticU  apertia. 

Type  Paridea  tharacica. 

Closelj  resembling  Aulacophara  in  general  form,  separated  bj 
the  prolonged  el  jtral  epipleura  and  by  the  appendiculated  claws. 

Paridba  thoracica.  Ovata,  postice  ampliata>  convexa,  flaTa» 
nitida ;  pectore  abdominisque  maculit  nigris ;  capite  thoraceque  rufo- 
fulvis;  antennis  (basi  exceptU)  nigro-piceis;  thorace  quam  longo  latiore, 
lateribus  fere  parallelis,  sinuatis,  disco  profunde  transvenim  excavato ; 
elytria  tenuiter  sed  diatincte  punctatisy  utrisqae  plaga  basali  subrotun* 
data,  alteiaque  pone  medium,  transversa,  nigris.  Long.  2^  lin. 
FoBm,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro,  obtuso. 
Hcib.  India. 

AntennjB  rather  slender,  filiform.  Thorax  about  one  fourth 
broader  than  loug ;  sides  parallel  and  rather  deeply  sinuate  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  very  slightly  dilated  before  the 
latter ;  disk  smooth,  broadly  and  deeply  excavated  transversely, 
more  deeply  excavated  on  either  side.  Elytra  dilated  posteriorly, 
finely  but  distinctly  punctured.  Abdominal  segments  stained 
with  black  on  either  side. 

Oenus  iEmLDEA,  Baly. 

JBnidba  facialis.  Elongata,  flavo-fulva,  nitida;  thorace  laevi,  disco 
leviter  transversim  excavato ;  lateribus  a  basi  ad  ultra  medium  diver- 
gentibus,  hinc  ad  apicem  rotundato-convergentibus ;  ely tris  parallelis, 
puncto  humeraU  suturaque  basi,  nigris.  Long.  4  lin. 
Ma$.  Facie  infra  antennas  lamina  transversa  trigonata,  antrorsum  pro- 
docta  armata;  clypeo  transverso,  tumido,  apice  superiori  bispinoso; 
antennarum  articulo  tertio  subtus  emarginato. 
Hah,  Ceylon. 

Clypeus  in  the  male  transversely  swollen,  its  anterior  border 
emarginate,  its  upper  edge  free,  bispinose ;  face  below  the  antennsB 
armed  with  a  large,  transverse,  horizontal,  triangular  plate,  ita 
apex  acute ;  antenn®  in  the  same  sex  robust,  the  third  joint  sinuate 
beneath.  Thorax  about  one  half  broader  than  long ;  sides  straight 
and  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  con* 
Terging  towards  the  apex.    Elytra  finely  punctured. 
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A  Synopsis  of  the  Genera  of  the  Chdlcididm^  Subfamilj  Ihtcha- 
rina ;  with  Descriptions  of  several  new  Genera  and  Species 
of  Chalcidid<B  and  Tenthredinida,  Bj  W.  F.  KiiCby* 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 
(Communicated  bj  Dr,  J.  Mvbis,  P.L.S.) 

[Bead  17th  Jane,  1886.] 
(Platb  L) 

Synopsis  of  the  Genera  o/'EucharinsB. 

I  have  here  attempted  to  give  a  generic  revision  of  the  sub- 
family Sucharina,  which  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  remarkable  species  of  the  Chalcidid».  With  few  exceptions, 
the  species  are  extra-European,  and  appear  to  be  most  numerous 
in  Tropical  America  and  Australia.  The  species  in  the  British 
Museum  represent  at  least  fifteen  well-marked  genera,  of  which 
only  ten  have  been  previously  characterized.  I  have  selected 
only  the  most  salient  characters  of  each  genus  ;  for  minute  and 
detailed  characters  are  unnecessary  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subfamily. 

The  Eucharin©  are  large,  8trongly-sculptured,metallic-coloured 
ChalcididaD  ;  the  abdomen  is  always  more  or  less  petiolated,  and 
is  frequently  raised  and  compressed,  giving  the  insects  some 
resemblance  to  the  Cynipid®.  From  the  Ferilampina^  to  which 
they  have  some  resemblance,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
longer  petiole,  the  absence  of  the  stigmatic  nervule,  &c. 

List  of  Genera  of  Eucharin®,  noith  indication  of  2\/pes^  and 
characters  of  new  Genera, 

1.  ExTCHABis,  Latr.y 
Mist,  Nat,  Crust.  Ins.  xiii.  p.  210  (1806). 

Type,  CmriPS  absceitdens.  Fair. 

Cynips  adscendens,  Fahr.  Mant.  Ins,  i.  p.  251.  n.  1  (1787). 

Eucharis  KoUari,  Forst,  Verh.  Ver.  BheinL  xvi.  p.  91.  n.  25 
(1859). 

Details :  Westw,  Thes.  Fnt,  Oxon,  pi.  xxviii.  f.  16,  a^  (1874). 

Hah,  Europe. 

Panzer  (Faun.  G-erm.  Heft  88,  pi.  10)  represents  the  legs  as 
yellow,  saying  only  "  antenna  tarsorumque  ungulaB  nigrae ;  "  and 
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hiB  insect  thus  appears  to  differ  from  that  of  Pabricius,  who  says 
"  pedes  pallide  femoribus  basi  nigris."  Forster  regarded  tbem  as 
distinct;  and  as  Fabricius  merely  gave  a  brief  diagnosis  in  bis 
Syst.  Piez.  p.  167,  and  this  apparently  founded  on  Panzer's 
figure,  Forster  was  not  unnaturally  misled  into  redescribing  and 
renaming  the  Fabrician  instead  of  the  Fanzerian  insect. 

2.  Obasema,  Cameron^ 
Biol.  Centr.'Amer.,  Hym,  p.  104i  (1884). 

Type,  Obasema  tlatipes,  Cam, 

Orasema  stramioeipes,  Gam,  I,  c.  p.  105  (1884). 

Orasema  flavipes,  Cam.  op,  cit,  pi.  t.  figs.  20, 20  a-e,  pi.  vi.  figs. 
18, 18  a-tf  (1884). 

Sab,  Panama. 

There  seems  to  be  some  error  about  this  species,  as  the  descrip- 
tion does  not  well  agree  with  the  figure.  Judging  by  the  figure, 
I  would  refer  Eucharis  /estiva^  Fabr.,  E,  rapOy  Walk.,  and 
8chiza9pidia  maculata^  Westw.,  to  this  genus.  All  these  are 
South-American  insects. 

3.  Teicoetka,  gen.  nov. 

Male,  Antennae  11-jointed,  thick,  moniliform,  striated  and 
finely  pubescent;  scape  short;  second  joint  short  and  trans- 
yerse ;  third  joint  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  much  thickened 
beyond  the  middle;  fourth  narrower,  longer  than  broad;  the 
remainder  gradually  decreasing  in  length,  but  not  in  width,  to 
the  ninth  ;  the  tenth  shorter  and  narrower  than  the  ninth,  and 
the  elerenth  minute.  Head  and  thorax  coarsely  punctured, 
moderately  pubescent ;  scutellum  gibbous,  but  not  produced ; 
petiole  longitudinally  striated,  moderately  broad,  about  two  thirds 
as  long  as  the  abdomen.  Abdomen  about  four  times  as  long  as 
broad,  tapering  at  both  ends,  and  rather  finely  punctured ;  first 
joint  of  tarsi  very  thick,''and  much  longer  than  all  the  rest  put 
together. 

Type,  ExrcHABis  Iello,  Walk. 

Eucharis  Iello,  Walk.  Mon.  Chalc.  ii.  p.  12  (1839). 
Details  :  Haliday,  Entomol.  i.  pi.  P.  figs.  3,  3  a,  5  (1842). 
Hob.  Tasmania. 
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4.  Metagea,  gen.  nov. 

Male,  Antennae  nearly  naked ;  the  third  joint  four  times  as 
long  as  broad,  and  gradually  thickened  to  the  extremity ;  the 
remainder  thickened  at  the  extremity,  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  length  to  the  eighth,  which  is  only  slightly  longer  than  broad ; 
the  rest  broken  off;  petiole  short.  First  joint  of  the  tarsi  as 
long  or  longer  than  all  the  rest  together,  but  not  thickened. 
Abdomen  obtuse  at  tip. 

Type,  EucHABis  Zalates,  Walk. 
Eucharis  Zalates,  Walk.Mon,  Chalc.  ii.  p.  13  (1839). 
Details  :  Raliday,  Entomol.  i.  pi.  P.  figs.  4,  4  a-c  (1842). 
Hah,  Australia. 

6.  PsiLOOASTEB,  Blanch.^ 

Hist,  Anim,  Art.  iii.  p.  260  (1840);  ?  Brulld,  Ins.  -Hym.  iv. 

p.  573  (1846). 

Type,  PsiLOOASTEB  CXJPREUS,  Blanch, 

Psiloga43ter  cupreus,  Blanch,  I,  c.  (1842). 

Kal,  Egypt. 

Brull6  has  figured  a  Tasmanian  insect  to  represent  this  genus 
(P.  pallipes,  Brull6,  I,  c,  pi.  xxxix.  figs.  1  &  2),  and  the  British 
Museum  possesses  many  species  congeneric  with  this  from 
Australia  and  Tasmania.  It  is,  however,  yery  probable  that  the 
Egyptian  insect  may  prove  to  be  generically  distinct  from  these, 
in  which  case  the  Australian  group  will  require  a  new  name. 

6.  Chalctjba,  gen.  nov. 

Male.  Antenn»  pubescent,  12-jointed;  joints  3-11  throwing 
off  a  long  pubescent  ramus  from  the  extremity  on  the  outside. 
Scutellum  gibbous,  unarmed.  Petiole  moderately  stout,  about 
two  thirds  as  long  as  the  conical  abdomen,  and  longitudinally 
striated. 

Female  with  scarcely  the  rudiments  of  the  antennal  rami. 
Petiole  short  and  broad.  Abdomen  oval.  First  joint  of  tarsi 
nearly  as  long  as  all  the  remainder,  but  not  expanded. 

Type,  EuoHABis  dbpbivata.  Walk, 

Eucharis  deprivata,  Walk.  Ann.  ![  Mag,  N,  JS.  (3)  vi.  p.  859 
(1860)  ;  Weitw.  Thes.  Unt.  Owon,  p.  165,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  6  (1874). 

Hah.  Ceylon. 
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7.  Ehtpipalltts,  gen.  nov. 

Male,  /Lntennffi  pubescent,  13-jointed,  with  short  joints; 
joints  4-12  throwing  off  long  pubescent  rami  (thickened  at  the 
tips)  from  the  outside,  and  shorter  ones  from  the  inside.  Scu- 
tellum  gibbous,  unarmed.  Fetiolo  moderately  slender,  as  long 
as  the  oval  and  moderately  raised  abdomen. 

Type,  EuoHABis  TOLUflus,  Walk. 

Eucharis  toIubus,  Walk.  Mon.  Chale.  ii.  p.  9  (1839). 
Details :  Haliday,  JEntomol.  i.  pi.  P.  figs.  1,  1  a-d  (1842). 
Hab,  Australia. 

8.  Stilbttla,  Spin.f 
Ann.  Mus.  xyii.  p.  150  (1811). 

Type,  loHNEiJMOir  ctnipitoemis,  Bom. 

Ichneumon  cyniformis  (sic),  Bossi^  Mant,  Ins.  p.  126,  pi.  vi. 
fig.  G  (1792). 

Hob,  S.  Europe. 

9.  ScHizASPiDiA,  Westw,^ 
p.  Z.  8,  1836,  p.  69. 

Type,  ScHiZASFiDiA  pubcifeba,  Westw, 

Scbizaspidia  furcifera,  Westw,  I,  c.  (1835) ;  Thes.  Ent,  Oxon, 
p.  151,  pi.  ixviii.  fig.  2  (1874). 

JSab.  India. 

10.  Tetbamelia,  gen.  no7. 

Male.  AntennsB  12-jointed ;  joints  3-11  each  throwing  off  a 
long  pubescent  ramus.  Scutellum  bidentate.  Metathorax 
throwing  off  a  stout  horn-like  process  on  each  side,  curving  out- 
wards horizontally  nearly  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  petiole,  which 
is  slender  and  about  as  long  as  the  height  of  the  abdomen.  The 
latter  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  elevated,  compressed,  and  rather 
pointed  in  front,  the  first  segment  covering  about  half  the 
abdomen. 

Type,  ScHizASPiniA  plagtata.  Walk, 

Scbizaspidia  plagiata.  Walk,  Trans,  Ent,  Soc,  (3)  i.  p.  386 
(1862);  Wesiw,  Thes,  Ent,  Oxon,  p.  152,  pi.  xxviii.  ^g,  11 
(1874). 

'Eah,  Para. 
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11.  LoFHYBOCEBA^  Cameron^ 
Biol.  Centr.'Amer.,  Hym.  p.  103  (1884). 

Types,    LOFHTBOCEBi.    STBAMIKEIFES    and   L.   KiaBOlCACiriiATA^ 

Ccun. 

(1)  Lophyrocera  stramineipes,  dim,  I.  e.  pi.  y,  figs.  18,  18  a 
(1884). 

Hah.  Panama. 

(2)  LopKyrocera  nigromaculata,  Cam.  h  c,  p.  104,  pL  y.  figs. 
19,  19  a,  b  (1884). 

Hob.  Nicaragua. 

12.  Kafala,  Cameron^ 
Biol.  Cetitr.'Amer.,  Hym.  p.  102  (1884). 

Chirocerus,  Brulld  {nee  Latr.),  Ins.  Mym.  iy.  p.  671  (1846). 
Type,  EuoHABis  fttbcata,  Fahr. 

Eucharis  furcaia  and  E.  fiabellata,  Fahr.  Syst.  Fiez.  p.  158 
(1804). 

Thoracantha  furcata,  Haliday^  Entomol.  i.  pi.  P.  figs.  2,  2  a-c 
(1842). 

Kapala  furcata,  Cam.  I.  c.  p.  103,  pi.  v.  figs.  17,  17fl-J  (1884). 

Hab.  South  and  Central  America. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  from  different  parts  of 
South  America,  in  the  British  Museum.  Chirocerus  furcatus, 
Brull6  (Ins.  Hjm.  pi.  xxxviii.  figs.  6,  6  a,  h,  1846),  seems  to  me 
to  agree  better  with  Thoracantha  atrafa,  Walk.  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc. 
(3)  i.  p.  883,  1862),  than  with  the  Fabrician  species. 

18.  Thobacantha,  Zatr.y 
Cuv.  Bhgne  Anim.  ed.  2,  y.  p.  297  (1829). 

Galearia,  BrullS,  Spec.  Hym.  i?.  p.  672  (1846). 
Type,  THOBACAifTHA  La-teeillii,  Cht^r. 

Thoracantha  LatreiUii,  GhiSr.  Icon.  Bhgne  Anim,,  Ins,  p.  415, 
pi.  Ixvii.  fig.  8  (1829-44). 

Thoracantha  Latreillii  vel  coleopteroides,  Waterh,  Trans,  EnU 
Soc,  ii.  p.  196,  pi.  xvii.  fig.  3  (1839). 

Qtilearia  violacea,  BrullS,  I,  c.  pi.  xxxyiii,  figs.  6,  6  a,  5  (1846). 

Hab,  Brazil. 

Although  Latreille  specified  no  type,  yet  his  description  clearly 
indicates  this  genus ;  moreoyer,  T.  LatreiUii  was  figured  and  de- 
scribed as  a  Thoracantha  before  any  other  species  to  which  the 
generic  name  could  apply. 
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14.  LiBATA,  Camerotif 
BioL  Centr.'Amer.,  Ht/m.  p.  102  (1884). 

Type,  LiBATA  luteogasteb,  Cam, 
Lirata  luteogaster,  Cam,  I,  c.  pi.  v.  figs.  16, 16  a  (1884). 
JECab.  Panama. 

15.  TJeomklia,  gen.  nor. 
Thoracantha,  BrullS  (nee  Latr.\  Ins.  Rym,  iv.  p.  672  (1846). 

Type,  Thokacantha  steiata,  Perty, 

Thoracantlia  striata,  Berty,  Bel.  Anim.  Art.  p.  135,  pi.  xxviii. 
figs.  15, 16(1834). 

Hab.  Amazons. 

Table  of  Genera  <)^EucharuMe. 

A.  Sontellum  not  bidentate. 

B.  Antennffi  simple  in  male. 
C.  Antennfe  moniliform. 

D.  Abdomen  compressed,  ascending  ...     1.  Encharto. 
DD.  Abdomen  not  compressed,  nor  as- 
cending. 
XL  First     joint    of    tarsi    much 

thickened    3.  Tricoyna- 

EE.  First  joint  of  tarsi  yery  long, 

but  notthickerthan  the  others    4.  Ketagea. 
CC.  Antennae  not  moniliform. 

F.  Joints  of  anlennse  long  5.  Psilogaster. 

FF.  JoinU  of  antennsD  short 2.  Orasema. 

BB.  Antennie  ramose  in  male. 

0.  Antenns  ramose  in  male    6.  Clialciira. 

OG.  Antennffi  biramose  in  male    7.  BllipipalltUi. 

Scutellum  bidentate. 
H.  Scutellum  of  moderate  size. 

1.  Antenme  simple  in  male  8.  Stilbllla. 

H.  Antennae  ramose  in  male. 

K.  MeUthorax  unarmed  9.  Schizaspidia. 

KK.  Metathorax  with  a  strong  lateral  pro- 
jection. 
L.  Metathoracio    processes    curying 

downwards  11.  XiOphyrocera. 

LL.  Metathoracic  {)roce8se8  consisting 

of  two  diverging  horizontal  teeth  10.  Tetramelia. 
HH.  Scutellum  often  as  long  as  the  abdomen. 

M.  Scutellar  processes  covering  the  whole  abdo- 
men. 

M.  Scutellar  processes  very  broad  13.  Thoracantha. 

NM.  Scutellar  processes  long,  contiguous,  and 

tapering  to  the  extremity    15.  Uromelia. 

MM.  Scutellar  processes  long  and  slender,  gene- 
rally curving  inwards  towards  the  tips. 
O.  Third  joint  of  antennsB  as  long  as  all 

the  rest  together   14.  Urata. 

OO.  Third  joint  of  antenna  not  much 

longer  than  fourth    12.  Kapala 

wjsna,  JOUBiT. — zoology,  tol.  xx.  3 
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TENTHEEDINID^. 
Htlotomikje. 

1.  Hekidiaiteitba  Camebojvi.    (PL  I.  fig.  10.) 
Long.  Corp.  8  millim.,  exp.  al.  20  millim. 

Female,  Head,  antennae,  knees,  tibi»,  tarsi,  and  abdomen  (ex- 
cept base)  black  ;  tborax,  base  of  abdomen,  coxse,  trochanters,  and 
femora  (except  tips)  luteous ;  on  the  abdomen  the  five  first  ventral 
segments  are  luteous,  but  the  first  two  dorsal  segments  only  are 
wholly  luteous,  the  sides  of  the  third  and  fourth  being  clouded 
and  shading  into  the  deeper  black  of  the  following  segments ; 
wings  purplish  hyaline,  with  a  strong  smoky  tinge,  especially  at 
the  base. 

Hah.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  {Ikering), 

Not  closely  allied  to  any  known  species. 

Selandbiiwjb. 

2.  Selai^dbia  mebidionalts.    (PI.  I.  fig.  12.) 
Long.  Corp.  6  millim.,  exp.  al.  17  millim. 

Female,  Inky  black  ;  mesothorax  above  and  front  of  scutellum 
dull  red,  prothorax  yellower ;  wings  smoky  hyaline,  with  blackish- 
brown  nervures,  and  a  black  dot  in  the  second  submarginal  cell. 

Hah,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

TENTHBEDlNlNiE. 

3.  MaCBOPHTA  (?)  SATmDEBSI.     (PL  I.  fig.  11.) 
Long.  Corp.  11  millim.,  exp.  al.  23  millim. 

Female.  Black;  labrum, scutellum,  a  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hind  coxse,  an  oval  spot  on  the  side  of  the  fifth  and  a  round  one  on 
the  side  of  the  sixth  segment  yeEow ;  coxae  otherwise  black,  four 
front  femora  and  tibise  yellowish  red,  the  middle  tibiae  just  tipped 
with  black  ;  hind  femora  entirely  red,  except  a  small  black  spot 
at  the  extreme  base ;  all  the  tarsi  and  the  hind  tibiae  black 
wings  iridescent  hyaline,  rather  more  clouded  beyond  the  middle 
nervures  and  stigma  castaneous,  the  latter  paler  towards  the  base 
lanceolate  cell  contracted. 

Two  specimens  from  Albania,  firom  the  late  Sir  S.  E.  Saunders's 
collection. 

Allied  to  M.femordu  and  corallipes^  Eversm.,  in  both  which 
species  the  cell  is  subcontracted. 
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4.  Tetchoxbitia.  oikebabia,  Walk.    (PL  I.  figs.  4,  6.) 
^    Long.  Corp.  11  millim.,  exp.  a1. 18  millim. 

Male.  Black ;  antenns  very  thick,  with  the  second  and  third 
joints  very  short ;  scape  red  at  the  tip  above ;  face  clothed  with 
silvery  pubescence,  shading  into  golden  yellow  above;  thorax 
black,  variolose;  tegulsB  black,  a  bright  golden  spot  on  each 
side  at  the  base  of  the  scutellum,  and  the  sides  of  the  metathorax 
fringed  with  golden  hairs  above  ;  abdomen  with  the  first  segment 
black,  variolose,  its  sides  and  extremity  above,  and  the  sides  and 
upper  surface  of  the  remaining  segments  thickly  clothed  with 
bright  golden  hairs ;  abdomen  black  beneath ;  femora  black, 
clothed  with  silvery  hairs ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  with  a  reddish  shade, 
and  hind  tibisD  clothed  with  yellow  hairs ;  spines  of  the  hind 
tarsi  golden  beneath;  wings  and  general  structure  as  in  the 
female. 

Mob.  Australia  (Du  Boulay). 

This  beautiful  insect,  which  strongly  contrasts  with  the  black 
female,  has  a  striking  general  resemblance  to  some  species  of 
Mutilla ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  first,  that  this  resemblance 
is  confined  to  the  male,  and,  secondly,  that  the  MuHUcb  which  it 
most  resembles  are  not  Australian  species. 

I  am  indebted  to  Signer  P.  Magretti  for  permitting  me  to  de- 
scribe the  three  following  species,  taken  by  him  in  the  Soudan. 
All  the  other  species  in  this  paper  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum. 

6.  Stomatocekas  Mageettii.     (PI.  I.  fig.  7.) 

Long.  Corp.  9  millim. 

Female.  Black,  variolose,  with  silvery  hairs  and  down;  antennsB 
— scape  red,  black  at  the  tip ;  four  following  joints  red,  with  short 
white  pubescence,  the  rest  black ;  third  joint  with  a  very  distinct 
patch  of  white  pubescence  on  the  outside :  tegulse,  stylus,  and 
sides  of  first  segment  and  under  surface  of  abdomen  shading  into 
dull  red ;  hind  coxsb  and  last  segment  of  abdomen  before  the  stylus 
clothed  with  silvery  hairs  ;  legs  black,  shading  into  reddish,  espe- 
cially on  the  inner  surface ;  middle  femora  somewhat  thickened,  all 
the  tibi®  with  a  strong  projecting  spine  beneath,  and  middle  tibi® 
armed  with  strong,  stout,  short  bristles  or  spines,  which  are  much 

3» 
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more  distinct  upon  the  tarsi ;  hind  femora  armed  with  three  large 
obtuse  teeth ;  wings  hyaline,  with  two  brown  bands. 

Sab.  Kassala  {Magretti). 

Allied  to  Halticella  liberator^  "Walk.,  from  Natal. 

In  describing  the  genus  Stomatoceras^  I  stated  that  the  meta- 
thorax  was  unarmed.  In  the  two  species  here  described  it  is 
armed  with  two  strong  teeth  on  each  side ;  and  I  should  expect 
to  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  well-preserved  specimens  of  the 
previously  described  species  of  the  genus. 

6.  Stomatoceeas  ditebsicobnis.    (PI.  I.  fig.  8.) 
Long.  Corp.  4  millim. 

Female.  Closely  allied  to  S,  Magrettii^  of  which  at  first  I  regarded 
it  as  only  a  small  variety.  Black,  variolose,  silvery  pubescence 
very  slight ;  scape  of  antennae  and  joints  2, 3,  4,  and  11  wholly  red ; 
the  joints  longer  and  slenderer  in  proportion  than  in  S.  Magrettii ; 
four  front  femora  black  ;  tibiae  and  tarsi  red,  the  former  with  a 
black  streak  on  the  inner  side ;  hind  femora  black  and  shining,  the 
middle  tooth  distinct,  the  others  merely  undulations ;  a  small 
red  spot  at  the  base  ;  hind  tibiae  black,  red  at  the  tip,  hind  tarsi 
red ;  all  the  claws  black ;  tegulae  black  ;  wings  hyaline,  fore  wings 
with  two  brown  bands ;  abdomen  reddish  beneath,  along  the 
sheath  of  the  stylus,  which  is  comparatively  short ;  metathorax 
with  two  strong  teeth  on  each  side. 

Hah,  Kassala  {Magretti), 

7.  Chalcis  Kassaleksis.    (PL  I.  fig.  9.) 
Long.  Corp.  5  millim. 

Male.  Black  ;  head,  thorax,  and  scutellum  moderately  closely 
variolose,  each  pit  with  a  setigerous  depression  in  the  centre;  the 
interspaces  finely  punctured ;  abdomen  very  finely  reticulose  ; 
scutellum  edged  behind  with  silvery-white  hairs ;  lower  orbits, 
cheeks,  pleurae,  terminal  abdominal  segments,  and  coxae  more  or 
less  clothed  with  silvery-white  pubescence  (antennae  wanting) ; 
tegulae  ivory-white  ;  coxae  black ;  four  front  femora  black,  tipped 
with  white ;  four  front  tibiae  white,  with  a  short  black  line  on  the 
inner  side ;  all  the  tarsi  white,  with  the  claws  black ;  hind  femora 
thickened,  denticulated  beneath,  red,  with  a  large  white  spot  at 
the  tip ;  hind  tibiae  white,  with  a  reddish-brown  ring  at  the  base ; 
wings  hyaline. 

Hah.  Kassala  (Magretff). 

Allied  to  C.  amenoeles  and  C.  reztituta^  Walk. 
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EucHABissnriB. 
Sacchabissa,  nov.  geD. 
AntennaD  18- jointed,  scape  rather  long,  second  joint  small, 
transverse,  third  and  fourth  simple,  third  longest,  fifth  to  fifteenth 
short,  with  a  series  of  long  hristlj  fin-shaped  projections  on  the 
upper  surface,  that  on  the  fifth  segment  half  the  length  of  that 
on  the  sixth,  the  rest  gradually  decreasing  until  on  joints  16-18 
they  almost  disappear ;  scutellum  with  a  long  spear-shaped  pro- 
jection behind ;  head  very  narrow,  transverse ;  ocelli  arranged  in 
a  straight  line  ;  petiole  short ;  abdomen  short,  ascending.  (The 
abdomen  is  damaged  in  the  type,  and  the  figure  may  not  there- 
fore give  the  correct  shape.) 

Type,  EucHAEis   coKTiiraEics,  Walk.,  from  Borneo.     (PI.  I. 
figs.  6,  6  a,  e&.) 
The  species  of  Eucharissa  are  South- African  inaects,  and  their 
scutellum  is  unarmed. 

EuCHABnTiB. 

8.  Ehipipallus  Cameboni.     (PL  I.  figs.  2,  2  a.) 

Long.  Corp.  5  millim. 

Male.  Coppery,  rugose ;  head  and  metathorax  greener,  antennie 
brown,  the  rami  less  thickened  than  in  R.  po/i^i^^jWalk.;  legs  flay o- 
testaceous ;  hind  cox«  globular,  very  dark  green ;  petiole  purplish 
cupreous,  longitudinally  striated ;  abdomen  flavo-testacoous, 
brown  on  the  back  at  the  base ;  wings  yellowish  hyaline,  with 
yellowish  and  unusually  distinct  nervures ;  a  large  smoky  cloud 
below  the  cubitus. 

Hah.  Australia  (?)  or  Celebes  (?). 

This  very  fine  species  much  resembles  Chalcura  deprivatayW a\k.^ 
in  size  and  appearance. 

DESCEIPTION  OF  PLATE  I. 
*Fig.  1.  ScJkizatpidia  Murrayi,  Kirb.,      Fig.  6  a.  iS.  contingent.    Antenna. 
J.  66.  Ditto.    Scutellum. 

2.  RkipipaUus  CiBni^<m«,Kirb.,  <y .  7.  8iomaiocerasMaffrettii,K\Th.,  J . 
2a.  iSitto.    Antenna.  8.  8.  diveraicamis,  Kirb.,?. 

3.  StUbula  cynififornm,  Bossi,  ^.        9.  Chalcia  Kaatalm,  Kirb.^cf. 

So.  Ditto.     Scutellum.  10.  Hemidianeura  Cameroni,  Kirb., 

4.  TnchoxeniacinerariaiWBlk.,^.  $. 

6.  Ditto,  5 .  11.  Macrophya  Savndern,  Kirb.,  J . 

6.  Saccharissa  conHngeruiWUk.t  cT .      12.  Selandria  meridum€UiSfKirb.t  2  • 


«  S.  Murrayh  Eirby,  Ann.  k  Mag.  Nat.  HiBt.  (5)  ziiL  p.  403  (1884),  from 
Tongatabo. 
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Occurrence  of  Lumpenus  lampetriformis  on  the  North  Coast  of 
Scotland;  with  Notes  on  its  Habits,  Food,  and  the  Ground 
it  frequents.  By  Gteoboe  Sim.  (Communicated  by  Dr. 
Fbaucis  Day,  P.L.S.) 

[Read  17th  June,  1886.] 

LuMFEmrs  LAMPETRIFORMIS^  the  subject  of  the  following  re- 
marks, is  a  northern  form  of  the  tribe  Blenniid©.  It  was  described 
by  Collett,  a  naturalist  who  accompanied  the  Norwegian  North- 
Atlantic  Expedition,  1876-78.  According  to  this  writer,  Lum- 
penus appears  to  be  a  rather  common  fish  in  most  localities 
along  the  Norwegian  coast.  As  to  its  geographical  distribution, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  a  paper  on  the  species 
under  notice  by  Dr.  F.  Day.  He  says : — "  Up  to  the  present 
time  (June  1884)  this  species  has  been  recorded  from  the  coast 
of  Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  is  common  off  Spitzbergen  and 
on  the  shores  of  North-western  Europe  as  far  south  as  the 
Cattegat.  In  the  north  its  range  extends  certainly  as  high  as 
80°."  Collett  says,  "  The  southern  limit  of  its  range  is  probably 
Bohuslan,  in  Sweden,  one  or  two  individuals  having  been  obtained 
oflf  Gothenburg,  68®  N."  This  latter  writer's  remarks  on  the 
species  are  of  a  general  description ;  and  nothing  is  said  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  Lumpenus  frequents,  the  other  living 
organisms  that  accompany  it  in  its  haunts,  nor  does  he  say  a  word 
as  to  the  food  of  this  interesting  species.  To  these  points  the 
following  notes  more  particularly  refer. 

The  discovery  of  this  species  as  British  is  of  very  recent  date, 
the  first  example  having  been  brought  to  light  by  Prof  M*Intosh 
of  St.  Andrews  in  May  1884.  This  one  he  obtained  fifteen  miles 
off  St.  Abbs  Head,  while  engaged  in  a  series  of  observations  on 
trawling,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board.  Prof.  Mcintosh  sent  the  specimen  for  examination  to 
Dr.  Day,  who  has  described  and  give^an  excellent  figure  of  it  in 
the  *  Proceedings '  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London. 

The  second  specimen  found  in  Britain  I  obtained  on  an  Aberdeen 
trawl- vessel  on  April  14th,  1885 ;  and  being  quite  unknown  to 
me,  and  not  having  at  that  time  seen  Dr.  Day's  description  of 
Prof.  Mcintosh's  specimen,  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  one  now 
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under  notice  and  sent  it  to  Dr.  Daj,  who  at  once  recognized  it 
as  L.  lampetriformisy  although  differing  very  much  in  the  form 
of  the  caadal  fin  from  Prof.  Mcintosh's  specimen,  the  dif- 
ference being  that  Mcintosh's  specimen  had  the  outer  caudal 
rajs  elongated  bejond  the  central  cues  for  nearlj  half  the  length 
of  the  caudal  fin ;  while  in  my  specimen  the  central  ray  was 
lougest,  the  others  decreasing  in  length  on  each  side  of  it,  thus 
giving  the  tail  a  lanceolate  form,  or,  as  Collett  says,  an  *'  acumi- 
nate form."  Strangely  enough,  all  my  specimens  have  the  same 
form  of  tail.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  the  fish  was  for- 
warded to  Cheltenham  for  examination  by  Dr.  Day ;  and  in  due 
course  I  received  a  note  from  him  static  g  that  the  specimen  was 
a  female  ZumpenuSf  while  that  of  Prof.  Mcintosh  was  an  old  male ; 
and  this  he  considered  would  explain  the  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  tan. 

The  occurrence  of  this  specimen  Dr.  Day  recorded  in  *  Nature ' 
for  July  9tb,  1885.  Thus  stood  the  matter  until  March  25th, 
1886,  on  which  date  a  second  example  came  to  my  hand,  and  on 
March  81st  eleven  more ;  while  from  April  1st  till  May  dlst  fifty- 
seven  specimens  have  made  up  my  findings.  This  will  indicate 
pretty  clearly  that  the  species  is  not  so  rare  upon  the  coast  of 
Britain  as  we  were  at  first  disposed  to  think. 

In  general  appearance,  Lumpenus  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  of  our  common  Blennies,  Cenironotus  gunnellus  and 
Zoarces  viviparut^  to  which  it  is  closely  allied ;  but  on  close  exa- 
mination it  is  seen  to  differ  from  them  considerably,  both  in 
external  colouring,  fin  arrangement,  and  internal  organization. 
To  give  a  minuto  description  of  the  external  appearance  of  Lum- 
penus  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  this  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Day 
in  the  article  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  Collett.  My 
purpose,  then,  is  merely  to  note  the  points  where  the  three 
species  differ  and  where  they  agree,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  the  same.  Comparing  Lumpenus  with  the  Spotted 
Gunnel  {CentranotuM  gunnellm),  we  find  in  both  the  spinous 
dorsal  fin,  the  number  of  rays  in  Centronotus  being  76  to  78, 
while  in  Lumpenus  the  liumber  is  72  to  74 ;  the  latter  number  I 
have  only  once  observed.  In  Centronotut  the  ventral  fins  have 
disappeared,  and  are  represented  by  two  short  stout  spines  ;  in 
ZumpenuSf  however,  these  fins  are  comparatively  well  developed, 
each  having  one  spinous  ray  and  four  soft  ones.    In  the  matter 
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of  dentition,  Centronotus  has  a  single  row  of  conical  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  becoming  shorter  as  tbej  approach  the  angle  of  the  mouth ; 
sometimes  there  exist  a  few  irregularly  set  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
in  addition  to  the  regular  row ;  several  strong  teeth  on  the 
vomer ;  four  patches,  two  on  each  side,  of  irregularly  set  upper 
pharyngeal  teeth,  and  two  long  patches  below,  also  set  irregu- 
larly. On  the  other  hand,  Lumpenus  is  furnished  in  the  upper 
jaw  with  numerous  irregularly  set  teeth,  the  outer  ones  being 
conical,  the  others  sharp-pointed,  and  all  decreasing  in  length  as 
they  approach  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  lower  jaw  is  set  with 
one,  sometimes  two  rows  of  long  incurved,  rather  sharp  teeth, 
not  of  uniform  length,  and  all  becoming  shorter  laterally  ;  none 
on  the  vomer  or  tongue.  There  are  two  irregularly  set  patches 
of  upper  pharyngeal  teeth,  each  point  of  which  is  finely  tinged 
with  yellow;  and  four  lower  pharyngeals  forming  two  sides  of  a 
triangle  set  confusedly,  and  without  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
upper  ones.  In  the  number  of  vertebrae,  Centronotus  outnumbers 
Lumpenus  by  3,  the  latter  having  80  and  the  former  83. 

But  the  greatest  departure  which  Gentronotus  makes  from 
Lumpenus  is  in  the  form  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  As  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  figures,  the  intestines  of  Centronotus 
in  some  cases  show  little  change  in  the  stomach  from  the  intestines 
proper ;  that  is,  there  is  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  them ;  presenting  more  or  less  the  form  of  a  simple 
tube  and  are  devoid  of  cseca.  I  have  said  in  some  cases.  This 
will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  figs.  1  and  2,  both  of 
which  represent  the  intestines  of  Centronotus,  both  drawn  from 
specimens  caught  by  myself  and  while  the  intestines  lay  in  situ. 
This  is  a  change  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  species  I  have 
never  before  observed  carried  to  such  a  length,  although  the  indi- 
viduals of  no  species  have  the  intestines  formed  or  laid  exactly 
alike.  The  result  of  my  investigation  goes  to  show  that  fig.  1, 
or  something  much  like  it,  is  the  most  usual  arrangement  to  be 
met  with  in  Centronotus  gunnellus.  On  the  other  hand,  Lumn 
penus  has  what  may  be  called  a  properly  developed  stomach, 
marked  off  from  the  intestines  by  its  two  caecal  appendages,  and 
the  intestinal  track  forms  several  convolutions  in  its  course. 

With  reference  to  the  caBca  in  Lumpenus,  I  find  they  differ 
much  in  length  in  different  individuals,  even  although  these  indi- 
viduals are  of  themselves  the  same  size.     In  some  examples 
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these  appendages  are  about  ^  IdcIl  loDg,  while  in  others  they  are 
barely  half  that  length.  Is  this  difference  in  the  stomacfh  and 
intestines  due  to,  or  is  this  arrangement  necessary  to  meet,  the 


Fig.l. 


Fig.  a 


Fig.  4. 


Figs.  1  and  2.  Stomach  and  intestines  of  Centronotui  gunnellus. 

Fig.  3.  Stomach  and  intestines  of  Zoarces  viviparus. 

Fig.  4.  Stomach  and  inteatines  of  Lumpenua  lampetrifoTmU, 

different  conditions  of  food  and  habitat  sustained  by  Lumpenus 
in  comparison  with  its  allies  P 

Turning  to  the  Viviparous  Blenny  (Zoarces  viviparus\  as  com- 
pared with  Lumpenus,  the  difference  in  some  points  is  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  and  Centronotus ;  while  in  other  particulars 
Lumpenus  and  Zoarces  approach  much  more  nearly  to  one 
another.    In  external  form,  Lumpenus  is  long  and  somewhat 
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cylindrical,  becoming  compressed  towards  the  caudal  eztremitj, 
while  in  Zoarces  the  bodj  is  compressed  along  its  whole  length. 
Its  dorsal  fin  has  soft  rays,  83  in  number,  after  which  are  a  few 
spinous  rays ;  and  the  yentrals  are  well  developed,  having  all  the 
rays  soft.  In  dentition  Zoarces  differs  from  Lumpenus  in  having  a 
double  row  of  teeth  in  both  jaws,  merging  into  one  row,  and 
becoming  less  in  size  as  they  approach  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
Six  rows  of  upper  pharyngeal  teeth,  viz.  three  on  each  side,  the 
first  a  single  row,  the  other  two  double.  Lower  pharyngeal  teeth 
set  in  a  double  row  which  form  a  triangle ;  no  teeth  on  the  vomer  or 
tongue.  The  number  of  its  vertebrae  is  116,  whereas  in  Lumpenus, 
as  already  pointed  out,  these  bones  only  number  80.  In  the 
case  of  the  internal  viscera,  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
two  species  under  notice  as  compared  with  that  of  Centronotus, 
But  the  point  wherein  lies  the  greatest  difi*erence  between  these 
closely  allied  species  is  the  fact  of  Zoarces  bringing  forth  its 
young  alive  *. 

Lumpenus  is  not  viviparous.  As  to  its  time  of  spawning 
I  cannot  speak  with  certainty;  at  the  end  of  April  some  of 
those  I  found  had  the  roe  pretty  well  advanced,  much  more 
80  than  was  the  melt  of  the  males  caught  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  again,  on  May  20th  I  found  one  specimen  measuring 
only  If  inch.  Assuming  that  the  species  breeds  only  once  a 
year,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  those  caught  in  April 
had  spawn  fully  halfway  advanced  towards  maturity,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  spawning  takes  place  in  July  or  August, 
and  that  my  If -inch  specimen  was  one  of  last  year's  young.  On 
being  boiled,  the  Yertehrse  o£  Zoarces  become  a  fine  deep- green 
colour,  those  of  Lumpenus  remain  white. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  Lumpenus  has  something  in 
its  composition  similar  to  both  our  common  species ;  it  is  at 
the  same  time  so  widely  dififerent  that  no  doubt  need  be  enter- 
tained as  to  its  being  a  distinct  and  well-marked  species,  nor  any 
difficulty  experienced  in  recognizing  it  from  its  congeners. 

♦  On  April  22,  1886, 1  had  two  specimens  of  this  fish — one  of  them  with  its 
joung,  of  which  there  were  thirty,  almost  ready  for  expulsion,  each  measuring 
2i  inches ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  were  thirty-one  more,  evidently  the 
young  of  the  former  year,  which  had  not  been  given  birth  to ;  they  were  all 
firmly  fixed  together  and  in  a  hard  wasted  condition,  yet  capable  of  being 
separated  individually.  Why  they  had  not  been  bom  at  their  proper  time  is  a 
mystery  difficult  of  solution^ 
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The  only  locality  where  Lumpenus  has  yet  been  found  on 
the  north-east  of  Scotland  is  in  a  deep  hollow  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  which  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  land,  and  extends 
from  opposite  the  village  of  Roseharty  on  the  Aberdeenshire 
coast  to  near  Tarbetness  in  Bosshire,  where  it  bifurcates,  the 
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Sketch-Map  or  Moray  Firth  and  regiov  AR0XJin>,  mdioating 
the  position  of  the  "  Witch  Ground." 

other  point  running  in  the  direction  of  the  Cromarty  Firth. 
Beference  to  the  sketch-map  above  will  show  the  "lie"  of 
this  ground.  This  hollow  slopes  gradually  from  the  shore, 
but  rises  abruptly  on  the  north-east  or  seaward  side.  It  is 
from  six  to  ten  miles  off  shore,  and  85  to  110  fathoms  deep, 
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the  greatest  depth  being  at  the  Aberdeenshire  end.     This  track 
is  known  to  the  trawl-fishers  as  the  "  Witch  Ground."    The 
reason  for  this  name  being  given  to  it  is  because  along  a  portion 
of  the  area,  principally  off"  Covesea  Scars,"  enormous  numbers  of 
Pleuronectes  cynoglossuB^  the  Pole  or  Craig  Fluke,  which  these 
trawlers  know  as  the  Witch-Sole,  are  taken :  hence  the  "  Witch 
Ground."    The  bottom  of  this  hollow  is  in  some  places  composed 
of  grey   muddy  sand,   while   in  other  parts   it  is  principally 
covered  with  mossy  matter.      Concerning  this  latter  material, 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  me  in  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion  regarding  it.     The  question  being,  How  came 
peat  to  be  in  such  a  locality  ?     Was  it  matter  washed  by  some 
river  into  this  ground,  or  how  came  it  to  be  there  ?     It  came  first 
under  my  notice  whilst  examining  the  stomachs  of  the  Witch-Sole. 
In  many  cases  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  species  contain 
portions  of  this  peat  which  had  been  taken  in  along  with  the 
creatures  upon  which   it  feeds.     However,   during  the  storms 
which  occurred  in  the  month  of  January  last  immense  sheets  of 
peat  were  cast  ou  our  beach,  which  shows  that  at  some  long  past 
age  a  forest  of  birch,  hazel,  and  other  trees  had  flourished,  as 
also  marshes  filled  with  Sphagnum^  Polytrichum,  and  other  fresh- 
water-loving plants,  where  now  swells  the  mighty  waves  of  the 
North  Sea.    The  remains  of  these  sylvan  beauties  we  now  find 
composing  the  large  masses  of  peat  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.     It  is  amongst  this  soft  peaty  ooze  that  our  fossorial  little 
friend  Lumpenus  loves  to  dwell,  and  amongst  and  on  the  surface 
of  the  same  material  where  it  finds  its  varied  food,  and  where, 
in  its  turn,  it  becomes  the  food  of  its  ever- watchful  neighbours 
Pleuronectes  cynoglosms. 

The  other  living  organisms  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
from  the  ** Witch  Ground"  are,  first,  a  few  of  the  common 
Zoophyta,  viz.  Tvhularia  indivisa,  Sertularia  ahietina,  Thuiaria 
thuia,  known  in  the  locality  as  the  bottle-brush  weed ;  the  "  sea- 
pen"  {Fennaiulapho8phorea),Alcyoniumdigitatum^  locally  known 
as  "dead  men's  fingers,"  and  the  common  Fluttra  also  occur,  but 
the  last-named  is  perhaps  only  washed  from  the  hard  ground 
on  the  east  of  this  great  hollow. 

Threading  their  way  through  the  above-mentioned  forms  are 
those  beautiful  Ophiuroids  Amphiura  Chiajii,  A.  fiUformiSy 
Ophiocnida  hrachiata,   OphiogU/pJia    albida,   O,   laceriosa,    and 
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Ophiothrix  pentaphyllum.  Here  and  there  very  sparingly  dis- 
tributed is  also  to  be  found  that  link  which  joins  the  present  to 
the  past — our  elegant  British  Crinoid,  Antedon  rosacea. 

From  the  depths  of  this  vast  aquarium  we  also  sometimes 
obtain  a  specimen  of  that  fine,  but  most  repulsively  odoured 
Starfish,  Stichaster  roseui,  accompanied  occasionally  by  Falmipet 
memhranaceus. 

Here  also  is  that  form  which  the  late  Prof.  Forbes  calls  one  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  our  native  Starfish,  Hippasteria 
plana ;  beautiful  it  unquestionably  is ;  but  in  this  long  valley 
it  is  by  no  means  rare,  dozens  are  sometimes  brought  up  at  one 
drag  of  the  net.  Accompanying  it,  but  in  very  much  fewer 
numbers,  is  its  exquisitely  coloured  little  brother,  Porania  puh 
villus.  And  yet  again,  along  this  great  expanse  of  mud,  sand, 
and  peat,  live  Astropecten  irregularis  and  Luidia  Savignyi^  the 
latter  a  form  more  troublesome  and  tantaliziog  in  its  habits 
than  any  of  our  Starfish  with  which  the  lover  of  Nature  may 
come  in  contact.  Hundreds  of  this  fine  form  are  brought  up 
both  by  trawl  and  line,  but  only  to  fall  in  pieces  on  coming  to  the 
surface,  or,  as  Forbes  says,  '*  in  a  minute  he  proceeds  to  dissolve 
his  corporation." 

Of  the  Echinoidea  which  frequent  this  ground,  we  have  Echino^ 
eyamus  pusillus^  Spatangus  purpureus,  Brissopsis  lyrifera,  and 
HcMnocardium  cordatum,  while  in  each  suitable  resting-place  are 
specimens  of  Friapulus  caudatus,  a  favourite  food  of  the  **  Witch- 
Sole."     Aphrodita  aculeata  is  also  present  in  abundance. 

The  Crustacea  to  be  met  with  along  these  grounds  are  numerous 
and  highly  interesting.  Heading  the  list  comes  Cancer  pagurus, 
Liihodes  maia,  Nephrops  norvegicus,  Corgstes  cassivelaunus,  Calo- 
caris  Macandrea  (the  latter  is  eaten  in  enormous  numbers  by  the 
Witch-Sole),  Oalathea  squamifera,  G,  dispersa,  and  G.  Andrewsi^ 
Fagurus  Bemhardus,  P.  Thompsonty  and  P.  Frideauxi  (always 
accompanied  by  its  humbler  friend  Adamsia  palUata),  Fortunus 
holsatus,  P.  pusilluSf  and  P.  depurator,  Crangon  vulgaris,  C.  hispi' 
nosus,nsid  C.trispinosus,  Mippolyte  spinus,  Callianassa  subterranea. 
Fandalus  annulicomis,  various  species  of  the  genus  Diastylus, 
accompanied  by  their  kindred  form  Eudora  truncatula,  and 
several  of  the  MysidsB  literally  swarm.  These  are  all  the  higher 
Stalk-eyed  Crustacea ;  but  in  addition  to  the  above  list  there  is 
another  stalk-eyed  form,  of  which  I  have  taken  several  specimens 
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from  the  stomach  of  the  Witch-Sole ;  it  is  not,  so  far  aa  I  am 
aware,  described  in  any  British  work,  and  it  therefore  remains 
unnamed. 

In  Sessile-ejed  Crustacea  of  the  orders  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda 
the  ground  is  very  rich.  As  to  the  identity  of  Anonyx  denty- 
oulata,  Hypera  galha,  and  Arcturut  longicornis  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  many  others  are  in  my  possession  which  are  not 
yet  identified.     Pycnogonum  littorale  is  abundant. 

Turning  to  Molluscan  life,  the  list  is  a  fairly  large  one.  First 
of  all,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  delicate  structure,  and  fine  sculp- 
turing, comes  that  lovely  little  form  Fhiline  scahra,  followed  by 
Nucula  nitida,  Solen  peUucidus^  Tellina  fabula^  Scrohicularia 
prismatica,  Fsammobia  Ferroensis,  Donax  anatinus,  Mactra  stuU 
torum  and  M,  solida,  Fleurotoma  turricula^  Tomatella  fasciata^ 
Dentalium  entaUy  Venus  lincta^  and  Aporrhais  pes-pelicani ;  while 
Pholas  critpata  finds  a  congenial  home  in  the  easily  perforated  peat. 
Many  other  shells  have  been  seen,  but  not  living ;  so  that  in 
all  likelihood  they  have  been  merely  washed  by  the  waves  to 
the  "  Witch  Ground  "  after  the  death  of  their  occupants. 

Eood-fiahes  other  than  the  Witch-Sole  are  scarce  and  of  bad 
quality  along  this  ground ;  and,  according  to  the  trawl-fishers, 
many  of  the  Cod  and  Haddock  caught  there  have  some  wound 
upon  them,  or  are  otherwise  lean  and  out  of  condition.  For  this 
reason  some  of  the  fishermen  give  this  hollow  the  name  of  the  "  Fish 
Hospital,"  because  they  think  the  sickly  fish  have  come  in  so 
that  they  might  heal  their  sores  and  recruit  their  strength. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline,  necessarily  very  imperfect,  of  the 
liying  organisms  which  frequent  the  ground  which  Lumpenut 
haunts  and  in  which  it  burrows.  For  the  latter  statement 
there  is  perhaps  no  absolute  proof;  but  that  it  is  fossorial 
lam  strongly  inclined  to  think,  from  the  fact  of  its  always  being 
caught  \iY  the  trawl  ground-rope.  In  the  narrow  openings 
between  the  outer  coils  of  this  rope  it  is  generally  firmly  jammed, 
invariably  accompanied  by  masses  of  sand,  mud,  and  peat,  of 
which,  as  already  stated,  the  bottom  is  composed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ground-rope,  in  cutting  through  the 
uneven  surface,  comes  upon  Lumpenus  in  its  retreat,  and  fixes  the 
creature  in  its  folds  before  there  is  any  chance  of  escape.  Were 
the  fish  a  free-swimmer  only,  the  chances  are  very  slight  for  such 
a  slender  form  to  be  caught  at  all. 
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Tlie  next  question  to  which  attention  had  to  be  directed  was, 
upon  what  does  Lumpenus  feed  P  Although  many  of  the  fish 
obtained  were  so  much  injured  as  to  be  rendered  useless  as 
specimens,  fortunately  the  stomach  of  each  had  escaped  muti- 
lation, and  therefore  the  contents  were  at  my  disposal ;  another 
favourable  circumstance  was  that  each  stomach  was  well  filled. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  food  of  JOutnpenus  is  almost  a  purely 
crustacean  one,  confined  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  Entomo- 
straca  and  Copepoda ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  I  have  found  in 
several  numerous  immature  specimens  of  the  two  genera  Dio" 
stylus  and  Edora,  minute  bivalve  moUusks,  annelids,  and  several 
very  small  fish-scales,  minute  starfish  of  the  genus  Amphiura, 
a  crustacean  evidently  parasitic  (this  I  infer  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  furnished  on  each  foot  with  a  strong  long  circular  claw  or 
hook),  very  small  forms  of  Priapulus  caudafus,  and  a  number  of 
brown  pear-shaped  objects  quite  unknown  to  me ;  also  sessile-eyed 
Crustacea  (Amphipoda). 

As  already  stated,  the  Entomostraca  and  Copepoda  largely 
predominate,  the  species  in  greatest  number  being  what  seems 
to  me  Dactylopus  tisboides  of  Brady.  Along  with  it  is  another 
form  of  the  same  genus,  and  very  like  D.  tisboides  in  every  way 
except  that  the  last  abdominal  segment  terminates  in  a  long  sharp 
cylindrical  telson,  at  each  side  of  which,  and  somewhat  under  it, 
are  two  short  terminal  segments  from  which  issue  several  setas 
of  unequal  length.  Another  creature  presenting  itself  in  some 
abundance  is  in  general  form  somewhat  like  Idotea  parallela  of 
Bate  and  Westwood ;  but  differs  from  that  species,  first,  in  being 
very  small,  and  in  having  its  body  divided  into  thirteen  segments 
instead  of  nine  as  in  Idotea^  and  also  in  having  the  first  pair  of 
feet  very  powerful,  terminating  in  equally  strong  didactyle  hands. 
Its  name  remains  unknown  to  me. 

Then  follow  two  species  of  the  genus  Cythere  of  Baird  ;  they 
occur  in  about  equal  numbers  ;  one  seems  to  me  to  be  Cythere 
minna ;  but  if  Baird's  figure  and  description  are  correct,  those  I 
haTe  cannot  belong  to  that  species.  C,  minna,  according  to  Baird, 
is  **  obtusely  rounded  on  the  anterior  extremity ;"  my  specimens 
are  equally  acute  at  both  ends.  Can  it  be  a  species  not  described 
by  the  author  just  quoted?  The  second  form  answers  to  the 
figure  and  description  of  Cythere  pellucida  of  Baird. 
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In  naming  tliese  latter  creatures  specificallj,  I  baye  done  so 
with  considerable  hesitation,  as  it  must  be  confessed  my  know- 
ledge of  these  groups  is  much  too  limited  to  warrant  mj  speaking 
with  any  great  degree  of  certaiutj. 

Thus  ends  my  notes  on  Lumpenus  lampetriformU ;  and  I  trust 
its  habits  and  history  have  not  been  left  shrouded  altogether  in 
the  darkness  in  which  I  found  them. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  got,  on  June  5th,  five  more 
specimens  of  Lumpenus^  one  of  them,  a  female,  carrying  spawn, 
which  would  have  been  deposited  within  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  at  latest.  This  brings  my  supposition  relative  to  the 
time  of  spawning  to  be  pretty  nearly  correct,  viz.  the  end  of  July 
or  beginniug  of  August. 

The  longest  specimen  mentioned  by  CoUett  was  412  millim. ; 
my  longest  one  was  I2i|  inches. 


On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Perignathic  Girdle  and  of  other  Parts 
of  the  Test  of  Discoidea  cylindrica,  Lamarck,  sp.  By  Prof. 
P.  Maetik  Duncak,  r.E.S.,  and  "W.  Pebct  Sladen,  F.G.S., 
Sec.  L.S. 

[Read  17th  June,  1886.] 

DiacoiDEA  CTLINDRJCA^  the  OaUritet  cylindricut  of  Lamarck,  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Echinoidea  from  the  Upper  Creta- 
ceous strata ;  and  its  shape  and  internal  casts  in  flint  are  familiar 
to  all  geologists.  Desor,  Wright,  and  Cotteau  have  described 
the  species;  and  the  last-named  palsBontologist  has  enlarged  the 
generic  diagnosis  of  Discoidea  in  consequence  of  some  morpho- 
logical details  which  had  been  elaborated  by  himself  and  some 
previous  observers,  especially  E.  Forbes  and  Lov^n. 

Discoidea  cylindrica  has  Ave  basal  plates  in  its  apical  system, 
and  the  fifth  or  the  posterior  one  is  not  perforated  for  a  genital 
duct.  But  the  palaeontologists  just  mentioned  found  a  perforated 
fifth  basal  in  species  which  they  felt  bound  to  classify  in  the 
genus  Discoidea,  Lov^n,  speculating  on  this  association  of  im- 
perforate and  perforate  basals  in  difierent  species  of  the  same 
genusy  considered  it  an  instance  of  evolution  during  time. 
Cotteau  extended  the  generic  diagnosis,  and  added  to  that  of 
Desor  the  following : — "Apical  system  compact,  subpentagonal, 
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presenting  in  some  species  five  genital  plates  which  are  per- 
forated, and  in  some  other  species  a  complementary  imperforate 
plate  in  the  position  of  the  odd  generative  plate  "  (fich.  du  D6pt. 
de  la  Sartbe,  1869,  Supp.  p.  412).  Desor  had  restricted  his  diagno- 
sis to  the  structures  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  but  his  speci- 
mens do  not  appear  to  have  been  good  ones,  for  he  stated  that  the 
apical  system  is  small  and  rarely  distinct  in  its  details ;  but  he 
noticed  that  the  odd  genital  plate  is  not  perforated  by  the  duct, 
and  that  the  ocular  plates  are  very  small  (*  Synopsis,'  p.  175). 

The  late  Dr.  Wright  ia  at  issue  with  all  the  other  describers 
of  the  species  about  the  extent  of  the  madreporite;  and  his  de- 
scriptions of  the  ambulacra  and  interradia  of  Discoidea  eylindrica^ 
njMjn  which  he  placed  a  specific  value,  are  doubtful.  There  are 
therefore  many  reasons  why  this  familiar  form  should  be  studied, 
and  especially  as  in  one  of  the  many  beautiful  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  the  perignathic  girdle  is  exposed  and  can  be 
understood.  "We  propose,  therefore,  offering  the  results  of  our 
study  of  the  most  important  details  of  the  test  in  this  and 
some  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  we  trust  that  some  of 
the  differences  of  opinion  have  now  been  settled,  and  that  some 
fresh  anatomical  details  have  been  utilized. 

Apical  System. — ^The  specimens  examined  in  reference  to  this 
and  all  the  other  anatomical  structures  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  and  one  is  in  our 
possession.  The  full-grown  specimens  show  how  small  the  apical 
system  is  in  relation  to  the  dimensions  of  the  test,  that  there  are 
five  basals,  none  being  complementary,  and  that  whilst  four  of 
them  (Nos.  1  to  4)  are  perforated  by  genital  ducts,  all  of  the  five 
are  penetrated  by  the  madreporite.  There  are  fiiint  or  decided 
grooves  between  the  basals.  In  the  largest  specimens  the  distri- 
bution of  the  madreporite  is  well  shown  ;  and  in  No.  4603,  Brit. 
Mus.,  the  fifth  basal  is  large  and  pentagonal,  and  is  marked  only 
by  a  few  of  the  pores  of  the  madreporite ;  and  in  a  smaller  spe- 
cimen which  is  half-grown,  belonging  to  us,  the  pores  are  absent 
in  the  fifth  basal. 

Br.  Wright  (Monogr.  Cret.  Echin.,  Pal.  Soc.  Lend.  1874,  vol.  i. 
pt.  vi.  p.  207,  pi.  xlvi)  refers  to  the  apical  system.  The  type  he 
examined  has  a  perfect  apical  system,  and  each  of  the  basals  is 
perforated  by  the  madreporite,  and  four  basals  are  perforated  by 
the  genital  ducts.  But  the  author,  by  an  unfortunate  oversight, 
states  that  the  madreporite  is  only  seen  in  the  right  anterior 

Lunr.  JouBir. — zoology,  vol.  ix.  4 
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basal.  This  is  erroneous,  and  so  is  tbe  figure  given  in  his  plate. 
The  same  specimen  shows  the  veiy  small  size,  comparatiyelj,  of 
the  radial  plates  (oculars). 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  adult  forms  of  Discoidea  cylindrica 
have  all  the  five  basals  perforated  for  the  madreporite,  and  all, 
except  the  fifth,  perforated  for  the  genital  duct. 

The  Ambulacra. — "Wright  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the 
simple,  straight  condition  of  tbe  pairs  of  pores  was  not  univer- 
sally found  in  the  species,  but  that  the  pairs  on  the  actinal  area 
might  fall  into  a  biserial  arrangement. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  age 
and  size  of  the  tests  in  considering  the  particular  distribution  of 
the  pairs  of  pores  ;  for  in  the  largest  specimens  the  arrangement 
of  the  pairs  difiers  from  that  seen  in  the  immature  forms,  espe- 
cially near  the  peristome.  Again,  there  is  a  point  which  must 
be  remembered,  and  it  is  that  in  full-grown  specimens  the  am- 
bulacra are  flush  with  the  test  above  the  ambitus  and  raised 
above  its  level  actinally.  The  poriferous  zones  are  on  the  slant 
of  the  raised  surface  actinally ;  and  it  is  on  this  slope  that  the 
greatest  crowding  of  the  pairs  of  pores  happens.  Above  the 
ambitus  tbe  simple  arrangement  of  the  pairs  in  one  row  is  inva- 
riable ;  and  it  is  seen  in  small  forms  even  near  to  tbe  peristome. 
As  a  rule,  the  pairs  are  not  crowded  above  the  ambitus;  and 
they  may  be  larger  there  than  actinally,  where  the  crowding  may 
be  considerable. 

The  height  of  the  ambulacral  plates  diflTers  according  to  position 
and  age.  They  are  high  near  tbe  peristome  in  young  forms,  and 
low  close  to  tbe  ambitus ;  and  they  are  less  unequal  in  adults. 
The  horizontal  sutures  between  the  plates  are  often  slightly 
furrowed. 

The  plates  may  be  primaries,  or  compound  with  two  or  three 
constituents.  The  plates  near  the  apical  system  and  extend- 
ing towards  tbe  ambitus  are  primaries.  Taking  the  specimens 
in  the  British  Museum,  Nos.  38742,  723,  and  E 180,  and  also  the 
half- grown  specimen  in  our  possession  as  examples,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  near  the  radial  plates  tbere  are  low,  broad  primary 
plates,  each  having  a  pair  of  pores  placed  close  to  the  interradial 
suture*.     The  pores  are  large  and  separated  by  a  ridge ;  and 

*  The  late  Dr.  Wright  (op,  cit,  p.  207)  seemed  to  separate  the  poriferous 
lones  from  the  ambulacral  plates;  for  he  wrote,  *'  The  poriferous  sonee  are 
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they  are  very  obliquely  placed  in  reference  to  the  transverse 
sutures  of  the  ambulacral  plates.  The  outer  pore  is  aboral,  and 
is  very  close  to  the  edge  of  its  plate  and  the  interradiura ;  and  the 
inner  pore  is  adoral,  and  either  close  above  ji|_  j 

the  line  of  suture  or  on  it;  and  in  the  first     / 

instance  a  narrow  linear  prolongation  of  the   ( ^  q®  ® ®  0/* 
pore  may  occasionally  be  seen  passing  down  to 
the  suture  between  the  plate  and  the  next  in  ^'  ^^ 

adoral succession  (figs.  1  and lo).  (B.M.38742.)     )  o  ^^(i  \ 

The  number  of  these  primaries  is  consider-     \%  o^^of^^ 
able;   and  they  almost  reach  the  ambitus  in 
specimens  which  are  not  adult.     They  are  followed  by,  or  alter- 
nate with,  compound  plates  composed  of  a  primary  and  a  low, 
short   demi-plate  (fig.   2),  or  a  demi-plate  jij„  2. 

may  be  intercalated  between  two  primaries, 
the  three  not  forming  a  compound  plate 
(fig.  2  a).  (B.M.  723.)  The  demi-plate  in 
this  instance  was  a  primary  which  has  been 
CTOwded-out  by  the  growth-pressure  of  the 
primary  above  and  below ;  but  in  the  other 
instance  (fig.  2)  the  demi-plate  has  been  so 
pressed  upon  that  it  has  been  fused,  as  it 
were,  with  the  primary. 

Both  in  the  specimen  marked  723  in  the  British  Museum  and 
in  one  in  our  possession  the  primaries  are  followed,  at  the  ambitus 
or  just  above  it,  by  taller  compound  plates,  each  of  which  consists 
of  a  large  primary  placed  abactinally,  and  a  low, 
broad,  triangular  demi-plate  situated  actinally.  ^^' 

The  two  plates  are  united  by  very  delicate 
sutures  and  form  a  geometrical  compound  plate 
(fig.  3).     (See  also  B.M.  180.) 

Sometimes,  at  the  ambitus,  there  is  a  third 
plate  in  a  compound  plate ;  and  the  arrange- 
ment seen  is  very  unusual  in  the  Echinidae.  For  :— (1)  The  pairs 
of  pores  are  very  slightly  out  of  the  straight  vertical  line.  (2) 
The  upper  plate  is  a  large  primary  which  occupies  the  whole  of 

Tery  narrow,  and  hare  one  pair  of  small  round  holes  opposite  each  ambulacral 
plate.*  The  pores  are  of  course  in  ambulacral  plates.  On  the  same  page  it  is 
stated,  "  near  the  moutii-opening  two  rows  [of  pairs  of  pores]  go  to  each  plate." 
Thia  is  inoorred ;  fur  there  is  but  one  pair  to  a  plate. 


Fig.  2. 

(^   o  o  o  oi 
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the  compound  plate  at  the  median  suture  of  the  ambulacrum 


Fig.  4. 


(fig.  4).  (B.M.  180.)  (3)  There  are  two 
demi-plates;  the  upper  one  has  its  aboral 
suture  passing  actinally  so  as  to  reach  the 
adoral  suture  of  the  compound  plate  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  median  suture ; 
whilst  the  lower  demi-plate  has  its  aboral 
suture  also  sloping  actinally  and  reaching 
the  common  adoral  suture  not  far  from  the  interradial  edge. 

The  position  of  these  demi-plates  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
noticed  in  the  compound  plates  of  the  TriplechinidsB*. 

In  nearly  all  the  specimens  the  size  of  the  pores  diminishes 
actinally,  but  this  is  not  inyariable ;  and  in  all  cases  the  pairs 
become  closer,  and  alternate  pairs  are  crowded  out  of  the  straight 
Tertical  line.  There  is  no  intercalation  of  pairs — that  is,  no  new 
growths  amongit  the  original  pairs.  Actinally,  and  on  the  slope 
of  the  raised  ambulacra,  which  have  already  been  noticed,  the 
pairs  of  pores  are  crowded  and  biserial  in  their  arrangement, 
and  the  pores  are  placed  po  obliquely  that  the  aboral  one  is 
nearly  vertical  to  the  adoral.  Although  the  crowding  of  the 
pairs  is  often  ezcessiye,  still  there  is  neyer  more  than  a  pair  to 
a  plate ;  and  the  plate,  often  very  small,  forms  part  of  a  com- 
pound  plate.  Solitary  primary  or  demi-plates  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  compound  plates  are  not  found  below  the 
ambitus.  The  compound  plates  there  consist  of  a  primary  with 
one  or  two  demi-plates. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  four  compound  plates  placed 
near  the  ambitus  and  actinally  (fig.  5).  (B.IL  38742.)  Plate  1, 
the  abactinal  one  of  the  series,  consists  of 
a  large  middle  primary  and  a  small  aboral 
demi-plate  and  a  larger  adoral  demi- 
piate.  The  aboral  demi-plate  is  perfo- 
rated by  a  pair  of  the  outer  set  of  pores 
of  the  biserial  zone,  and  the  primary 
by  a  pair  of  the  inner  set,  whilst  the 
adoral  demi  exhibits  a  pair  of  pores 
similar  to  those  of  the  aboral  demi- 
plate.  But  the  primary  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  median  suture,  and  the 
demi-plates  do  not  come  in  contact ;  for  the  adoral  suture  of  the 

*  LoT6n,  'Etudes/  pi.  xrii. 


Fig.  6. 
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upper  one  curree  aborally  to  reach  the  abonil  suture  of  the  com- 
pound plate,  and  the  adoral  demi-plate  hat  its  aboral  suture  curved 
BO  as  to  reach  the  adoral  suture  of  the  compound  plate. 

The  next  compound  plate  (2)  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  just  described ;  but  the  demi-plates  are  smaller,  and  are  per- 
forated bj  pairs  of  pores  which  belong  to  the  inner  set ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  primary  placed  between  the  demi-plates  has  a 
pair  of  pores  of  the  outer  set,  imd  this  is  the  reverse  of  what 
occurs  in  the  plate  above.  Plate  3  has  onlj  two  components, 
and  the  abactinal  plate  is  a  low  broad  demi-plate  perforated  bj  a 
pair  of  pores  of  the  outer  set ;  the  actinal  plate  is  a  low  primarj, 
and  its  pair  of  pores  belongs  to  the  inner  set. 

Plate  4  is  formed  like  plate  2,  but  the  demi-plates  are  larger ; 
moreover,  the  pairs  of  pores  of  the  upper  demi-plate  are  of  the 
inner  set,  like  the  pair  seen  in  the  demi-plate  placed  immediately 
abactinallj  in  the  compound  plate  above ;  but  thej  are  placed 
nearer  the  interradium  than  the  pair  above,  and  the  result  is  to 
give  a  triple  series  of  pairs  of  pores  with  the  pair  of  the  primary 
of  plate  4.  This  triple  i^pearance  is  rare  in  Di$coidea,  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  four  compound  plates, 
omitting  the  biserial  condition,  is  suggestive  of  that  seen  in  the 
genus  CcBlopleurus*. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  peristome  the  alternation  of 
outer  and  inner  pairs  of  pores  contioues,  and  the  compound 
plates  are  rarely  formed  of  more  than  two  plates.  The  primary 
of  the  compound  plate  is  low  aod  broad,  and  is  placed  abactinally, 
whilst  the  very  small  demi-plate  is  found  at  the  actinal  and 
outer   part  of  the  plate.    When  a  tubercle  Tig. «. 

is  present,  the  primary   becomes   high.     The      ^ . 

primary  has  a  pair  of  the  outer  series  of  pores,    J  ^^^-^ 

and  the    demi-plate  a  pair  of  inner    series     \         r^  J 

(%6).  y    ^^ 

In  half-grown  specimens  a  decided  change      >— ^^A-/ 
occurs  in  the  pairs  of  pores  at  a  little  distance  from  the  peri- 
stome, and  they  become  larger,  wider  apart,  and  the  arrangement 
is  nearly  in  simple  series  (fig.  7).    The  pores  of  each      p.    . 
pair  are  very  oblique  and  almost  vertical;  and  the 
greater  number  belong  to  primaries  which  are  higher 
than  those  nearer  the  ambitus.    A  few  are  in  demi- 
plates.    In  older  specimens  the  simple  series  close 
to  the  peristome  is  much  shorter,  and  indeed  barely 
•  Duncan  and  Sladen,  Joum.  linn.  Soc,  Zool.  vol.  zix.  1885,  pL  i« 
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exists,  the  pairs  not  being  so  large  comparatively  as  in  the 
younger  foims,  and  with  their  arrangement  biserial. 

In  both  instances  the  expansion  of  a  tubercle-bearing  plate 
increafles  its  height ;  and  it  is  followed  by  small  low  primaries  or 
by  a  demi-plate.  The  adult  specimens  conform  yery  much  to  the 
drawing  given  by  Lov6n  of  the  peristome  of  DUcoidea  conica 
('Etudes/  pi.  xiv.  fig.  125). 

The  peristomial  end  of  the  poriferous  zones  is  contracted,  and 
a  series  of  tubercles  separates  the  pairs  from  the  position  of  the 
interradial  suture ;  so  that  there  were  spines  in  rows  up  the 
narrow  space  of  the  peristomial  funnel-shaped  tube.  The  first 
pairs  of  pores  are  not  visible  from  without,  for  they  are  high  up 
in  the  peristomial  tube,  and  are  placed  in  the  processes  of  a 
structure  which  is  termed  the  perignathic  girdle  (Journ.  Linn. 
Soc.,  Zool.  vol.  xix.  p.  179.) 

In  a  specimen  attributed  to  DUcoidea  cylindrica  in  the 
British  Museum  (Jfo.  E  180),  which  is  half-grown,  and  has  not 
become  cylindrical  in  outline  above  the  ambitus,  but  is  simply 
hemispherical,  the  arrangement  of  the  plates  above  the  ambitus 
is  somewhat  exceptional.  The  pores  are  large  and  oblique,  being 
in  simple  series  and  rather  distant.  The  first  four  plates  of  a 
certain  set  are  low  and  broad ;  then  comes  a  tubercle-bearing 
primary  with  a  considerable  downward  expansion  towards  the 
median  line.  It  is  followed  by  a  low  primary  which  is  almost  a 
demi-plate  on  account  of  the  diminution  of  its  vertical  measure- 
ment near  the  median  line.  This  loss  of  size  has  been  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  primary  above,  and  the  pressure  has  made 
both  plates  to  combine  within  a  geometrical  outline  to  form  a 
compound  plate.  The  next  plate  is  a  decidedly  very  low  primary, 
and  it  is  succeeded  by  a  primary  with  a  downward  expansion 
forming  a  compound  plate  with  a  low  primary,  which  is  almost 
a  demi-plate.  This  compound  plate  is  followed  by  a  low 
primary.  Just  above  the  margin  in  this  specimen,  the  growth- 
pressure  has  altered  the  shape  of  the  plates  in  a  very  instructive 
manner.  There  is  a  triplet,  and  the  first  plate  of  it  is  a  large 
downwardly  expanded  primary;  the  next  is  a  low  and  broad 
demi-plate,  for  the  pressure  has  blocked  out  part  of  a  low 
primary  near  the  median  line,  and  a  demi  has  resulted.  The 
third  plate  is  a  small  narrow  and  low  demi-plate ;  and  this 
was  once  a  very  low  primary  resembling  those  further  up. 
Pressure  made  it  assume  the  shape  of  a  common  small  demi, 
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and  tHen  the  three  plates  were  joined  into  a  triple  compound  one. 
It  appears  that  in  some  specimens  the  outer  set  of  pairs  of 
pores  on  the  flank  of  the  raised  ambulacra  are  larger  than  the 
inner  series ;  and  when  this  is  the  ease,  the  alternations  of  the 
pairs  are  very  well  seen. 

The  width  of  the  ambulacra,  compared  with  that  of  the  inter- 
radia,  is  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  ;  and  above  the  ambitus 
there  are  nine  pairs  of  pores  opposed  to  two  interradial  plates*. 

The  Interradial  Flates, — These  gradually  diminish  in  size 
towards  the  peristome,  and  still  more  so  as  they  pass  up  the 
funnel  of  the  peristome  to  the  perignathic  girdle.  At  the  girdle 
the  odd  interradium  (No.  5)  has  a  single  plate ;  and  although 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  on  the  point,  it  appears  that  there  are 
single  plates  at  the  peristomial  margin  of  the  interradia  Nos.  1 
and  3.  Double  plates  are  seen  at  the  margin  of  the  peristome 
in  interradia  Nos.  2  and  4. 

This  is  the  arrangement  of  plates  noticed  in  the  funnel-shaped 
peristomes  of  Echinonetu  and  Amblypygus  f.  Loven  has  figured 
a  solitary  plate  in  the  peristome  of  DUcoidea  conica  in  inter- 
radium 5  X' 

The  Peristome. — The  actinal  aperture  is  very  small  in  relation 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  test ;  it  leads  up  through  a  sort  of  funnel- 
shaped  tube  to  the  peristomial  margin,  which  is  therefore  well 
within  the  test,  and  not  flush  with  its  actinal  surface.  The  peri- 
stomial tube  becomes  narrower  upwards,  and  its  upper  margin 
merges  into  a  remarkable  perignathic  girdle.  The  opening  of  the 
peristome  actiually  is  very  nearly  circular,  and  in  no  instance  is 
it  worthy  of  the  term  decagonal ;  there  is  the  slightest  departure 
only  from  a  continuous  curvature.  But  when  the  upper  margin 
of  the  peristome  is  seen  from  below,  the  outline  departs  more 
from  that  of  a  circle,  and  ten  slight  curves  are  seen — five,  broad 
and  decided,  are  interradial,  and  five,  narrower  and  less  formed, 
are  ambulacral.  There  are  no  notches  actiually;  but  at  the 
margin  of  the  peristome  and  at  the  edge  of  the  perignathic 
girdle  there  are  faint  groove-like  notches  between  the  interradia 
and  the  ambulacra. 

*  In  describing  the  ambolaora,  the  late  Dr.  Wright  stated  that  about  three 
of  its  plates  correspond  Tertically  to  one  interarabulacral  plate  {op,  cit,  p.  206) ; 
but  in  the  plate  drawn  by  Bone,  pi.  xIti.  itg.  1  d,  nine  pairs  of  pores  correspond 
to  two  intorambulaoral  plates ;  and  that  is  correct 

t  Duncan  and  Bladen,  Pal.  Ind.,  ser.  xIt.,  Tert  Echin.  of  Eachh,  p.  17. 

t  LoT^  •  fitudes,*  pL  xiv.  fig.  125. 
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The  curved  edges  of  the  inner  extremity  of  the  peristomial  tube, 
as  seen  from  below  upwards,  are  not  the  terminations  of  the 
ambulacra  and  interradia ;  for  when  a  section  is  made  transyerselj 
through  a  test  at  the  ambitus,  and  the  chalk  is  cleared  out  from 
the  actinal  portion  of  the  divided  mass,  plates  are  seen  forming 
an  internal  oblique  projection  in  the  position  of  the  perignathic 
girdle. 

The  projection  is  continuous  around  and  above  the  peristomial 
tube,  and  is  a  perignathic  girdle  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unique 
kind.  The  girdle  is  well  seen  in  a  specimen  at  the  British  Museum 
No.  40341  (fig.  8) ;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  so-called 

Fig.  8. 


ribs,  ten  in  number,  which  pass  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
actinal  interradial  plates,  commence  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
interradial  parts  of  the  girdle.  The  girdle  is  rather  low,  and  sur- 
rounds the  peristomial  opening  in  the  form  of  a  raised,  oblique, 
broad,  ridge-like  ring.  The  upper  surface  of  the  girdle  is  free, 
and  consists  of  flat  or  slightly  irregular  slanting  surfaces,  the 
slant  being  towards  the  peristome,  ending  all  round  and  out^ 
wards  in  a  continuous  and  wavy  free  edge.  This  edge  has  the 
parts  which  correspond  with  the  ambulacra  thin,  less  projecting 
than  the  other  portions,  and  re-enteringly  curved.    The  parts 
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of  the  edge  of  the  girdle  which  correepond  with  the  interradia 
are  holdlj  carved  outwards  and  are  larger  than  the  others. 

The  outer  wavy  free  edge  of  the  whole  girdle  overhangs  the 
inner  surface  of  the  base  of  the  test,  and  the  ribs  just  men- 
tioned arise  from  the  underpart  of  the  oyerhanging  structure. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  girdle  is  of  course  between  the  edge 
just  alluded  to  and  the  peristome ;  and  its  slanting  surface  is  not 
a  simple  plane  one,  for  on  each  of  the  broader  interradial  portions 
there  is  a  slight  depression  on  either  side  of  the  centre  and  an 
elevation  close  to  the  ambulacral  curves.  This  depression  is 
probably  the  relic  of  a  muscular  origin,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
median  line  of  a  plate.  No  sutures  occur  in  the  interradial  parts 
of  the  girdle ;  but  it  is  not  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  are  not 
sutures  between  the  ambulacral  and  interradial  portions  along 
the  line  of  the  slight  groovings  which  are  on  either  side  of  an 
ambulacrum  high  up  in  the  peristome,  and  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  girdle — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the  usual 
position  of  sutures  in  relation  with  branchial  grooves  or  cuts  *. 
There  is  a  distinct  median  and  more  or  less  vertical  suture  in 
every  ambulacral  part  of  the  girdle,  and  there  are  pairs  of  pores 
on  the  sides  of  it  (fig.  8). 

In  ambulacrum  III.,  zone  **  5,"  there  are  two  pairs  of  pores 
which  are  placed  obliquely,  as  is  the  case  with  the  single  pairs  of 
the  other  ambulacra,  and  the  pairs  of  the  other  ambulacra  are  at 
different  distances  from  the  free  edge  of  the  ambulacral  parts  of 
the  girdle ;  and  these  different  positions  are  exactly  those  which 
occur  in  the  particular  plates  around  the  peristomes  of  other 
regular  Echinoidea  according  to  Lov^n.  The  lower  part  of  the 
girdle  is  continuous  with  the  ambulacral  and  interradial  plates  of 
the  actinal  part  of  the  test  around  the  peristome.  The  inner 
part  of  the  girdle  is  the  upper  continuation  of  the  peristomial 
tube. 

The  anatomy  of  the  perignathic  girdle  in  the  Echinoidea  was 
described  by  one  of  us  in  this  Journal  ( Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool. 
voL  zix.  p.  179, 1885) ;  and  that  o{  Diicoidea  cylindrica  was  noticed 
as  follows  (p.  182) : — ''  In  Diseoidea  there  is  a  continuous  girdle 
without  arches,  although  the  homologues  of  the  processes  exist." 
Beference  must  be  made  to  the  above-mentioned  communi- 
ci^on  in  order  to  comprehend  the  terminology.  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  no  arched  parts  in  Diseoidea  eylindriea ;  but  it  is 

*  Duncan,  Jonrn.  Linn.  Soo.,  Zool.  1885,  pL  zzz.  fig.  9,  letter  «. 
LINK.  JOITBIT. — ZOOLOOY,  VOL.  XX.  6 
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true  that  the  ambulacral  parts  of  the  girdle  are  perforated  by  one 
or  more  pairs  of  tentacular  pores ;  and  therefore  the  parts  thus 
penetrated  are  the  homologues  of  the  processes  which  in  other 
GTnathostomes  (omitting  the  CidaridsB)  form  the  sides  to  or 
processes  of  the  arches  Q^  auricles  "  of  authors). 

The  interradial  portions  of  the  girdle  in  Diseoidea  cylindrica 
are  the  homologues  of  the  ridges  of  the  other  regular  Echinoidea» 
including  the  GidaridsB,  and,  as  in  the  other  forms,  the  ridges 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  interradial  plates. 

On  comparing  the  girdles  of  Cidaris  and  Diseoidea,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  both  have  the  ridges  well  developed,  and  clearly 
in  consequence  of  the  attachment  of  protractor  muscles.  In 
OidaridsB  the  utility  of  the  retractor  muscles  is  diminished  by 
the  nature  of  the  scaly  structure  around  the  peristomial  opening ; 
and  in  Diseoidea  the  extremely  high  and  narrow  peristomial  tube 
and  the  spines  attached  to  tubercles  within  indicate  that  wide 
opening  of  the  jaw-ends  could  not  occur  eyen  as  much  as  in 
Cidaris. 

Neither  in  Cidaris  nor  in  Diseoidea  are  the  *'  processes  "  of  the 
ambulacral  parts  of  the  girdle  developed  so  as  to  afford  origin  or 
attachment  to  muscles ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  portions  of  the 
ambulacra  in  Diseoidea  which  are  perforated,  and  which  are  the 
homologues  of  the  processes  of  the  ambulacral  arches  of  the 
EchinidsB,  could  not  have  given  attachment  to  muscles  because  of 
the  presence  of  the  pores ;  moreover,  the  processes  of  Echinid» 
are  not  the  origins  of  muscles,  but  the  arches  are.  The  distinction 
in  structure  between  the  girdles  of  Diseoidea  and  of  the  EchinidsB, 
such  as  the  species  of  the  genera  Eehinus,  Salmacis,  Demnopleurus, 
Diademtty  Ccclopleurus,  Strongyloeentrotus,  &c.,  is  evident;  for 
there  are  no  arches  and  no  upward  prolongations  or  processes 
to  form  arches  in  Diseoidea.  The  greatest  affinity  in  structure 
is  with  the  CidaridsB ;  but  the  difference  is  important,  inasmuch 
as  the  ambulacral  parts  of  the  girdle  are  wanting  in  Cidarids, 
and  are  high  and  block  the  ambulacral  path  in  Diseoidea, 

No  trace  of  pyramids  or  of  any  portions  of  a  dental  apparatus 
has  ever  been  found  in  Diseoidea ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  reject 
the'  supposition  that  the  genus  was  gnathostomous,  for  the  pre- 
sence of  ridges  marked  with  depressions  in  the  girdle  would  seem 
to  point  to  muscular  attachments  and  to  the  inevitable  presence 
of  jaws.  The  position  of  the  jaws  was  probably  not  so  vertical  as 
in  the  Cidarids?,  but  slanting  more  or  less ;  and  it  is  probabJe 
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that  the  teeth  did  not  project,  but  moyed  as  in  the  Glypeastroids. 
It  is  possible  that  the  dental  apparatus  was  slender,  as  it  is  in 
Hdeeiyptu, 

The  ^^ Internal  Bibs.*' — ^These  ten  ridge-like  projections  on  the 
interradia  within  the  test  are  low  and  narrow,  but  wider  at  their 
bases  than  at  the  free  edge.  Tbey  reach  from  the  outer  and 
under  part  of  the  perignathic  girdle  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
test  just  aboye  the  ambitus,  and  their  height  is  about  a  millimetro 
near  the  girdle,  and  3  millimetres  at  the  opposite  extremitj. 

There  are  two  ribs  to  an  interradial  area,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  median  line  of  suture  of  the  interradium ;  and  each  one  is 
placed  along  the  middle  of  each  row  of  interradial  plates. 

The  ribs  are  not  additional  plates,  but  simply  special  upward 
growths  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  inter- 
radial plates  of  the  actinal  part  of  the  test.  The  sutures  which 
are  between  consecutive  interradial  plates  can  be  traced  over 
the  ribs.  Finally,  it  must  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the  growths 
of  the  inside  of  the  test,  that  there  is  a  low  ridge  along  each 
median  suture  of  the  fiye  ambulacra  on  the  inside  of  the  base 
of  the  test;  it  commences  at  the  ambulacral  part  of  the 
girdle,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  the  ambitus  of  the  test 
within  *. 

The  Feriproct. — This  is  small  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  test, 
and  is  in  a  very  slight  concavity  in  the  odd  interradium,  being 
nearer  to  the  margin  of  the  test  than  to  the  peristome.  It  is 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  test, 
and  varies  in  shape  from  the  elliptical  with  rather  narrow  ends  to 
the  ovoid  with  a  considerable  curvature  posteriorly.  It  is  bounded 
by  four  plates  in  one  and  five  plates  in  the  opposite  zone ;  and  the 
sixth  plate  from  the  peristomial  margin,  not  including  the  first 
single  plate,  forms  the  inner  boundary  in  one  zone,  and  the  seventh 
plate  in  the  other  zone. 

The  surface  of  the  test,  as  has  been  remarked  by  nearly  every 
observer,  is  remarkably  punctate  ;  and  the  multitudes  of  minute 
depressions  have  a  corresponding  number  of  small,  close,  sharp 
granules  between  them.  The  larger  tubercles  are  m  sunken 
scrobiculee  which  are  shallow ;  and  there  is  decided  crenulation 
and  perforation. 

♦  Zittel,  Handb.  d.  Pal.  Bd.  i.  1876-80,  p.  614,  fig.  37a  The  ten  ribd  are 
•bown  and  iwrt  of  the  perignathic  girdle. 
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The  Fifth  Basal  Plate. — The  Bpecimens  otDiscoidea  cylindrica 
in  the  British  Museum  show  that  the  fifth  hasal  is  not  a  comple- 
mentary  plate,  but  a  true  basal  which  is  not  perforated  for  a 
genital  duct,  but  which  is  penetrated  by  the  madreporite.  The 
position  and  dimensions  of  the  plate  are  those  of  a  normal  basal 
in  other  forms ;  and  it  is  not  comparable  with  the  so-called  fifth 
plate  described  by  Cotteau  in  one  specimen  of  Eehinoconus  alho- 
galeru9^  for  that  was  a  part  of  the  left  posterior  basal.  Eekino- 
conus  has  no  fifth  basal. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Fifth  Oenital  Duct  and  the  Fetf oration  of 
the  Fifth  Basal  Plate  of  Species  of  DiBCoiAeek, — ^Lov6n  has  argued 
that  during  the  lapse  of  time  the  generative  organs  of  species  of 
Discoidea  became  more  fully  developed  after  the  anus  moved  out 
of  the  apex,  and  that  the  fifth  plate  reappeared  and  became  per- 
forated by  a  genital  duct*.  There  is  much  to  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  this  remarkable  generalization,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  the  oldest  species  had  four  basals  perforated  by  genital 
ducts,  whilst  the  youngest  had  five  perforated  basals.  The 
oldest  species  do  not,  however,  obtain  a  fifth  genital  duct,  and  its 
perforation  during  lapse  of  ages  does  not  occur;  for  the  oldest 
and  youngest  forms  of  Discoidea  cylindrica^  for  instance,  have 
only  four  perforated  basals.  D.  eonica^  Desor,  is  a  Ghiult  and 
Albien  species  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  it  follows  Lov^n's  law, 
and  has  but  four  basals  perforated  by  the  duct,  and  the  fifth  is 
imperforate.  D.  subuculus  ranges  from  the  Warminster  Upper 
Greensand  into  the  Lower  Chalk  ;  and  it  has  been  described  as 
having  only  four  or  sometimes  five  basals  perforated;  there 
are  two  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  in  which  all  the  basals 
are  perforated. 

Discoidea  minima,  D,  Favrina,  D,  Jullieni,  and  2>.  Forgemolli 
are  European  and  North- African  forms,  and  all  have  five  basals 
perforated ;  and  the  age  of  the  fossils  is  Cenomanien.  D,  infera 
and  D,  Dixoni  are  from  the  Upper  Chalk,  and  all  the  five  basals 
are  perforated. 

So  far  as  the  whole  genus  is  concerned,  the  generalization  of 
the  appearance  of  the  fifth  basal  perforation  in  the  later  ages  of 
its  lifetime  is  proved;  but  the  appearance  of  a  fifth  per- 
forated basal  in  time  has  not  been  proved  to  occur  in  the  same 

'*'  LoT^,  On  Powrtaletiaf  Eongl.  Srenaka  YeteiiBkaps-Akademienfl  HandHngar, 
Bd.  xix.  No.  7, 1883,  p.  6a 
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species.  The  validity  of  this  interesting  observation  by  Loven 
will  bave  to  be  tested  on  other  grounds ;  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  doubt  in  our  minds  whether  all  the  species  which 
have  been  admitted  into  the  genus  JHscoidea  can  remain  in  it. 

D.  subuculus  differs  much  from  2>.  cylindrica  in  the  hollowed-out 
and  tumid  nature  of  the  actinal  part  of  the  test,  in  the  existence 
of  low  primary  ambulacra!  plates  only,  and  their  great  crowding 
without  the  formation  of  compound  plates.  Again,  the  madre- 
porite  is  in  the  second  basal  only.  Nevertheless,  we  have  found 
ribs  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  actinal  part  of  the  test,  as  in 
jD.  cylindrica ;  and  probably  the  perignathic  girdle  will  be  found. 
As  yet,  we  have  only  detected  very  indefinite  traces  of  it. 


On  the  Characters  of  the  G-enus  Lophopus,  with  Description  of  a 
new  Species  from  Australia.    By  Stuabt  0.  Eidlet,  M.A., 

r.L.s. 

[Bead  4th  NoTember,  1886.] 

(Plate  II.) 

Pbobablx  in  few  groups  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  have  sucb 
unnatural  characters  been  employed  for  the  distinction  of  genera 
and  species  as  in  the  FhylactolaBmato  us  Poly  zoa.  Few  systematic 
zoologists  can,  for  example,  have  studied  the  relations  of  Alcy-^ 
onella  and  Plumatella  without  feeling  that  the  current  reasons  for 
separating  these  two  divisions  are  far  from  satisfactory,  consist- 
ing, as  expressed  by  Prof.  AUman  in  his  well-known  '  Monograpb 
of  the  Freshwater  Polyzoa '  (Bay  Society,  1866),  chiefly  in  the 
manner  of  connection  between  the  tubes  composing  the  colony* 
"  Except  in  the  condition  of  the  dermal  system,  the  structure  of 
Plumatella  AiBters  in  no  essential  point  from  that  of  Alcyonella. 
This  system,  however,  in  the  coalescence  of  the  tubes  into  a 
common  mass  in  Alcyonella,  while  they  remain  totally  distinct  in 
JBlumateUa^  presents  us  with  a  difference  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  sufiBcient  importance  to  justify  us  in  placing  the  two  forms  in 
separate  generic  groups  "  (?.  c.  p.  92). 

Dr.  Jullien  (''  Monographic  des  Bryozoaires  d'eau  douce/'  Bull. 
Soc.  Zool.  France,  x.  p.  90,  published  in  1885)  has  given  veij 
forcible  expression  to  this  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and  has 
indeed  introduced  into  the  classification  modifications  of  a  very 

Lnnr.  JouBir. — zoology,  vol,  xx.  6 
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fuDdamental  character,  of  which  his  union  of  the  genus  AJcy- 
onella  with  Flumatella,  and  even  the  species  of  the  former  with 
species  of  the  latter  genus  in  a  long  list  of  synonyms,  is  not  the 
most  radical  of  the  changes. 

It  is,  however,  my  object  on  this  occasion  to  draw  attention  to 
but  one  part  of  the  existing  systems  which  seems  to  require 
remodelling. 

The  diagnosis  of  Lophopus,  as  given  by  Allman  (L  c.  p.  83), 
runs  : — "  CoenoBcium  sacciform,  hyaline,  with  a  disc  which  serves 
for  attachment  but  not  for  locomotion ;  ectocyst  gelatinoid ; 
orifices  scattered.  Statoblasts  elliptical,  with  an  annul  us,  but 
without  marginal  spines/' 

JuUien  (Z.  c,  p.  139),  besides  characters  derived  from  the 
general  relations  of  the  colony  as  a  whole,  inserts  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  genus  : — "  Statohlastes  elliptiques  pourvus  d'un  anneau 
sur  le  pourtour ;  anneau  termine  en  pointe  aux  eitr^mites  du 
grand  diam^tre.*' 

The  discovery,  as  detailed  below,  of  a  new  species  of  the  genus 
in  Australia,  involves  the  giving  up  of  the  last-named  character 
as  of  generic  importance,  and  LophapuB  remains  distinguished 
from  OrUtatella  by  the  absence  of  spines  from  the  statoblast 
and  of  a  locomotor  disk  from  the  colony,  and  from  Fectinatella 
chiefly  by  the  former  character. 

'  LoPHOPrs  Lendeitfeldi,  n.  sp. 

Zoarium  forming  chain-like  or  contort  linear  growths,  the 
zooBcia  being  aggregated  into  small  linear  groups,  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  stolon-like  lobes.  Zooids  deeply 
divided  from  each  other  within  the  ectocyst,  tubular,  ending 
below  in  rounded,  slightly  constricted  knobs  terminated  by  a 
special  thickening  of  the  outermost  layer  of  the  endocyst. 
Ectocyst  perfectly  hyaline,  about  1  milliin.  deep,  forming  low  mam- 
millsB,  about  *02  millim.  high,  which  contain  the  zooBcial  orifices. 

Tentacles  about  50  in  number,  the  longest  longer  than  the 
endocyst-body.  Epistome  not  observed.  Ectocyst  (in  spirit) 
hyaline,  colourless;  endocyst-bodies  pale  yellow.  Statoblast 
strictly  elliptical  in  outline,  annulus  almost  flat;  body  very 
convex. 

Measurements* — Length  of  extended  polypide  (the  portion 
within  ectocyst-sbeath)  about  1  millim.  Diameter  of  neck  of 
BOGScium  (endocyst)  about  '02  millim.   Length  of  lophophore,  from 
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root  of  arm  to  tip  of  farthest  tentacle,  about  1  millim.  Maximum 
length  of  tentacles  (in  spirit  specimens)  about  1  millim. 

Statoblast  about  -SS-'OS  millim.  long  by  '7  millim.  broad; 
annulus  about  *22  wide  at  ends,  about  *15  millim.  at  sides  ;  cells 
of  annulus  about  '01  to  05  millim.  broad. 

Habitat,  Paramatta  River,  New  South  Wales. 

The  chief  points  diatinguishini^  this  species  from  L.  crystallinuB 
appear  to  be  the  absence  of  terminal  angles  to  the  statoblast,  and 
the  knobbed  form  of  the  inner  end  of  tl.e  eudoeyst.  The  ten- 
tacles are  also  probably  far  longer  than  in  i.  crystallinus.  No 
other  species  of  the  genus  is  known — that  form  as.>i^ned  to  it  by 
Mr.  Carter,  from  Bombay,  evidently  being  rightly  removed  from 
Zophopus  by  Hyatt  and  Jullien.  I  have  bestowed  upon  the 
species  under  notice  the  name  of  its  indefatigable  discoverer, 
Dr.  von  Lendenfeld,  not  only  on  account  of  bis  discovery,  and 
of  the  very  remarkable  manner  in  which  he  has  preserved  the 
specimen,  which  shows  almost  all  its  characters  as  in  life,  but  also 
in  commemoration  of  his  generosity  in  presenting  it  to  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  and  in  allowing  me  to  describe  a  new 
form,  systematically  and  geographically  of  such  high  interest. 

The  particular  specimen  from  which  this  description  is  drawn 
np  coats  some  thin  fasciated  vegetable  stems  for  a  length  of 
8|  inches,  but  probably  was  much  more  extensive  originally ; 
the  mass  thus  formed  is  about  7  millim.  in  greatest  diameter. 
The  statoblasts  are  described  from  a  specimen  found  iu  a  dead 
colony,  obtained  at  the  same  spot,  which  exhibits  the  characters 
of  the  ectocyst  sufficiently  for  identification.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  colonies  are  growing  (practically  covering  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  object  in  which  they  rest)  almost 
preclude  the  possibility  of  such  approaches  to  locomotion  as  have 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  L.  erystallinus ;  at  the  same  time 
their  attachment  to  the  base  is  very  slight.  The  body  of  the 
statoblast  is  dark  umber-brown,  the  annulus  colourless. 

Minute  Structure. — Staining  with  borax  carmine  has  enabled 
me,  in  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  of  the  specimen,  to 
demonstrate  clearly  that  the  outermost  layer  of  the  ectocyst 
consists  of  substellate  nucleated  cells ;  these  are  most  usually 
roughly  oblong  in  shape,  with  the  branches  chiefly  at  the  poles, 
and  measure  about  '015-'02  by  '005  millim.,  with  a  small  nucleus 
and  punctiform  nucleolus ;  but  interspersed  abundantly  among 
them  are  some  cells  with  a  globular  central  mass  about  01  millim. 

6» 
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wide,  mainly  composed  of  a  large  nucleus,  which  contains  a 
nucleolus,  itself  about  '002  millim.  broad. 

These  cells  are  not  described  by  Allman  (he,  cit.)  or  in  Hyatt's 
papers  (Proc.  Essex  Institute,  vols.  iv.  &  vi.),  nor  ha?el  seen  them 
noticed  in  any  other  paper  which  I  have  met  with.  Their  form 
would  seem  to  assign  a  mesodermic  origin  to  them,  but  hitherto 
no  overlying  tissue  has  been  found,  to  represent  the  ectoderm. 

Floating  Apparatus  of  the  Statoblast — The  cellular  structure 
of  the  annulus  of  the  statoblast  in  those  forms  in  which  it  is 
developed  resembles  that  of  the  gemmule  of  true  8pongillid€e^ 
as  elucidated  by  the  researches  of  Carter,  Marshall,  and  Vej- 
dowsky,  so  strongly  that  it  only  requires  to  be  pointed  out  in 
order  to  be  recogm'zed. 

Australasian  Species  of  Freshwater  Folyzoa. 
The  only  Australasian  species  of  Freshwater  Polyzoa  recorded 
by  Jullien  (Z.  c),  and  by  Hutton,  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  the  Marine 
MoUusca  of  New  Zealand,'  is  Flumatella  Aplini  of  Macgillivray. 
A  form  assigned  to  Flumatella  repens,  var.  a  of  Allman,  is,  however, 
described  by  A.  Hamilton  from  near  Napier  in  New  Zealand 
(Trans.  New  Zeal.  Inst.  xii.  p.  802) ;  and  Mr.  Whitelegge  is  stated 
to  have  exhibited  the  same  species,  Flumatella  repens,  and  Frede- 
ricella  sultana,  from  New  South  "Wales,  in  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S. 
Wales,  viii.  (1883)  pp.  297,  416.  The  genus  Lophopus  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  recorded  from  Australasia. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATE  H. 

Fig.  1.  Lophopus  Lendenfeldi,  n.  sp.    Part  of  the  colony,  attached  to  plant- 

Btem,  showing  a  lubBpiral  arrangement  of  the  zoarium.    Natural  sue. 

2.  Part  of  the  zoarium,  showing  zooids  in  different  statee  of  contraction 

or  expansion,    a.  Hyalbe  (?  cuticnlar)  layer  ohseryed  at  termination 

of  body  of  polypides.    b.  Food-mass  in  alimentary  canal.     x40diani. 

8.  Portion  of  the  ectocyst,  to  show  structure  as  exhibited  by  staining  with 

borax  carmine,    a.  Stellate  cells ;  b,  Qlobose  cells.     x600  diam. 
4.  A  statoblast,  showing:  o,  annulus;  4,  body;  c,  blastodermic  cells*? 
X  60  diam. 
N.B.  These  figures  are  somewhat  schematized,  except  as  regards  essential 
details. 

*  These  bodies  appear  to  consist  mainly  of  refractiye  granules  and  of  a 
large  nudeus.  Perhaps  they  represent  an  early  stage  in  the  division  of  the 
germ-oell. 
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Experiments  on  the  Sense  of  Smell  in  Dogs. 

Bj  Geobge  J.  EoMANEs,  LL.D.,  F.E.3.,  F.L.S. 

[Bead  16th  December,  1886.] 

Op  all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  higher  evolution  of 
sense-organs  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  to  mj  mind  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  acuteness  of  olfactory  perception  which  is 
exhibited  by  certain  orders  of  Mammalia.  All  the  other  faculties 
of  special  sense  are,  so  to  speak,  more  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  vertebrated  series ;  sq  that  when  we  compare  our  own 
sense  of  sight,  of  hearing,  or  of  taste,  with  those  of  vertebrated 
animals  in  general,  we  at  once  recognize  that  they  are  comparable. 
But  such  is  not  the  case  with  the  sense  of  smell ;  for  in  many  of  the 
Carnivora,  Buminants,  &c.,  this  sense  has  undergone  so  enormous 
a  development  as  to  be  suggestive  of  differing  from  our  own,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Any  one,  for  example,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  deer^s talking  must  often  have  been  freshly  astonished 
at  the  precautions  which  it  is  needful  to  take  in  order  to  prevent 
the  game  from  getting  wind  of  the  sportsman.  Indeed,  to  a 
novice  such  precautions  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  implying  a 
superstitious  exaggeration  of  the  possibilities  of  olfactory  per- 
ception ;  and  it  is  not  until  he  has  himself  seen  the  deer  scent 
him  at  some  almost  incredible  distance  that  he  lends  himself 
without  disguised  contempt  to  the  direction  of  the  keeper.  Tet 
among  the  Carnivora  the  sense  of  smell  is  even  more  extraordi- 
nary. Here,  for  instance,  is  an  observation  upon  the  subject 
which  I  published  several  years  ago,  and  which  I  now  quote  be- 
cause it  led  to  the  experiments  which  it  is  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  detail : — 

"  I  once  tried  an  experiment  with  a  terrier  of  my  own  which 
shows,  better  than  any  thing  that  I  have  ever  read,  the  almost 
supernatural  capabilities  of  smell  in  Dogs.  On  a  Bank 
holiday,  when  the  broad  walk  in  Eegent's  Park  was  swarming 
with  people  of  all  kinds,  walking  in  all  directions,  I  took  my 
terrier  (which  I  knew  had  a  splendid  nose,  and  could  track  me 
for  miles)  along  the  walk,  and,  when  his  attention  was  diverted 
by  a  strange  dog,  I  suddenly  made  a  number  of  zigzags  across 
the  broad  walk,  then  stood  on  a  seat,  and  watched  the  terrier. 
Finding  I  had  not  continued  in  the  direction  I  was  going  when 
he  left  me,  he  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  last  seen  me,  and 
there,  picking  up  my  scent,  tracked  my  footsteps  over  all  the 
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zigzags  I  had  made  until  he  found  me.  Now  in  order  to  do  thiB 
he  had  to  distinguish  my  trail  from  at  least  a  hundred  others 
quite  as  fresh,  and  many  thousands  of  others  not  so  fresh,  cross- 
ing it  at  all  angles."  * 

The  object  of  the  experiments  about  to  be  described  was  that 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  dog,  when  thus  distinguishing  his 
master's  trail,  is  guided  by  some  distinctive  smell  attaching  to 
his  master's  shoes,  to  any  distinctive  smell  of  his  master's  feet, 
or  to  both  these  differences  combined. 

I  have  a  setter-bitch  over  which  I  have  shot  for  eight  years. 
Having  a  very  good  nose,  she  can  track  me  over  immense  dis- 
tances, and  her  devotion  to  me  being  very  exclusive,  she  oonsti- 
tuted  an  admirable  subject  for  my  experiments. 

These  consisted  in  allowing  the  bitch  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
kennel  by  some  one  to  whom  she  was  indifferent,  who  then  led 
her  to  a  prearranged  spot  from  which  the  tracking  was  to  begin. 
Of  course  this  spot  was  always  to  leeward  of  the  kennel,  and  the 
person  who  was  to  be  tracked  always  walked  so  as  to  keep  more 
or  less  to  leeward  of  the  starting-point.  The  district — park-lands 
surrounding  a  house — was  an  open  one,  presenting,  however, 
numerous  trees,  shrubberies,  walls,  &c.,  behind  which  I  could  hide 
at  a  distance  from  the  starting-point,  and  so  observe  the  animal 
during  the  whole  course  of  each  experiment.  Sundry  other  pre- 
cautions, which  I  need  not  wait  to  mention,  were  taken  in  order 
to  ensure  that  the  bitch  should  have  to  depend  on  her  sense 
of  smell  alone,  and  the  following  are  the  experiments  which  were 
tried : — 

1.—  I  walked  the  grass-lands  for  aboul  a  mile  in  my  ordinary 
shooting-boots.  The  instant  she  came  to  the  starting-point,  the 
bitch  broke  away  at  her  full  speed,  and,  faithfully  following  my 
track,  overtook  me  in  a  few  minutes. 

2. — I  set  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  about  the  place  to  walk 
the  park.  Although  repeatedly  put  upon  his  trail  by  my  servant, 
the  bitch  showed  no  disposition  to  follow  it. 

8. — I  had  the  bitch  taken  into  the  gun-room,  where  she  saw 
me  ready  to  start  for  shooting.  I  then  left  the  gun-room  and 
went  to  another  part  of  the  house,  while  my  gamekeeper  left  the 
liouse  by  the  back  door,  walked  a  certain  distance  to  leeward  in 
the  direction  of  some  partridge-ground,  and  then  concealed  him- 

*  '  Mental  Eyolution  in  AnimalB,'  pp.  92-3 ;  where  also  see  for  additional 
remarks  of  a  general  kind  on  the  sense  of  smell  in  different  animals. 
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self.  The  bitch,  who  was  now  howling  to  follow  me,  was  led  to 
the  back  door  bj  another  serrant.  Quickly  finding  the  trail  of 
the  gamekeeper,  she  tracked  it  for  a  few  yards  ;  but,  finding  that 
I  had  not  been  with  him,  she  left  his  trail,  and  hunted  about  in 
all  directions  for  mine,  which,  of  course,  was  nowhere  to  be 
found. 

4. — ^I  collected  all  the  men  about  the  place,  and  directed  them 
to  walk  close  behind  one  another  in  Indian  file,  each  man  taking 
care  to  place  his  feet  in  the  footprints  of  his  predecessor. 
In  this  procession,  numbering  twelve  in  all,  I  took  the  lead, 
while  the  gamekeeper  brought  up  the  rear.  When  we  had  walked 
two  hundred  yards,  I  turned  to  the  right,  followed  by  five  of 
the  men ;  and  at  the  point  where  I  had  turned  to  the  right,  the 
serenth  mau  turned  to  the  left,  followed  by  all  the  remainder. 
The  two  parties  thus  formed,  after  having  walked  in  opposite 
directions  for  a  considerable  distance,  concealed  themselves,  and 
the  bitch  was  put  upon  the  common  track  of  the  whole  pariy 
before  the  point  of  divergence.  Following  this  common  track 
with  rapidity,  she  at  first  overshot  the  point  of  divergence ;  but, 
quickly  recovering  it,  without  any  hesitation  chose  the  track 
which  turned  to  the  right.  Yet  in  this  case  my  footprints  in 
the  common  track  were  overlaid  by  eleven  others,  and  in  the 
track  to  the  right  by  five  others.  Moreover,  as  it  was  the 
gamekeeper  who  brought  up  the  rear,  and  as  in  the  absence 
of  my  trail  she  would  always  follow  his,  the  fact  of  his  scent 
being,  so  to  speak,  uppermost  in  the  series,  was  shown  in  no 
way  to  disconcert  the  animal  when  following  another  familiar 
scent  lowermost  in  the  series. 

6. — I  requested  the  stranger  before-mentioned  to  wear  my 
shooting-boots,  and  in  them  to  walk  the  park  to  leeward  of  the 
kennel.  When  the  bitch  was  led  to  this  trail  she  followed 
it  with  the  eagerness  wherewith  she  always  followed  mine. 

6. — ^I  wore  this  stranger's  boots,  and  walked  the  park  as  he 
had  done.  On  being  taken  to  this  trail,  the  bitch  could  not  be 
induced  to  follow  it. 

7. — The  stranger  walked  the  park  in  bare  feet ;  the  bitch  would 
not  follow  the  trail. 

8. — ^I  walked  the  park  in  bare  feet :  the  bitch  followed  my 
trail;  but  in  qmte  a  different  manner  from  that  which  she 
displayed  when  following;  the  trail  of  my  shooting-boots.  She 
1  so  much  less  eager,  and  therefore  so  much  less  rapid,  that 
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her  manner  was  suggestive  of  great  uncertaintj  whether  or  not 
she  was  on  mj  track. 

9. — I  walked  the  park  in  new  shooting-boots,  which  had  never 
been  worn  by  any  one.  The  bitch  wholly  refused  to  take  this 
trail. 

10. — ^I  walked  the  park  in  my  old  shooting-boots,  but  having 
one  layer  of  brown  paper  glued  to  their  soles  and  sides.  The 
bitch  was  led  along  my  track,  but  paid  no  attention  to  it  till  she 
came  to  a  place  where,  as  I  had  previously  observed,  a  small 
portion  of  the  brown  paper  first  became  worn  away  at  one  of  my 
heels.  Here  she  immediately  recognized  my  trail,  and  speedily 
followed  it  up,  although  the  surface  of  shoe-leather  which 
touched  the  ground  was  not  more  than  a  few  square  milli- 
metres. 

11. — I  walked  in  my  stocking-soles,  trying  first  with  new 
cotton  socks.  The  bitch  lazily  followed  the  trail  a  short  distance 
and  then  gave  it  up.  I  next  tried  woollen  socks  which  I  had 
worn  all  day,  but  the  result  was  the  same,  and  therefore  quite 
different  from  that  yielded  by  my  shooting-boots,  while  more 
resembling  that  which  was  yielded  by  my  bare  feet. 

12. — ^I  began  to  walk  in  my  ordinary  shooting-boots,  and  when 
I  had  gone  fifty  yards,  I  kicked  them  ofE  and  carried  them  with 
me,  while  I  continued  to  walk  another  three  hundred  yards  in 
my  stocking-soles ;  then  I  took  off  my  stockings,  and  walked 
another  three  hundred  yards  on  my  bare  feet.  On  being 
taken  to  the  beginning  of  this  trail,  or  where  I  had  started 
in  my  shooting-boots,  the  bitch  as  usual  set  off  upon  it  at 
full  speed,  nor  did  she  abate  this  speed  throughout  the  whole 
distance.  In  other  words,  having  been  once  started  upon  the 
familiar  scent  of  my  shooting-boots,  she  seemed  to  entertain  no 
doubt  that  the  scent  of  the  stocking-soles  and  of  the  bare 
feet  belonged  to  me ;  although  she  did  not  clearly  recognize  them 
as  belonging  to  me  when  they  were  not  continuations  of  a  track 
made  by  my  shootiug-boots  (10  and  11). 

13. — I  requested  a  gentleman  who  was  calling  at  the  house, 
and  whom  the  bitch  had  never  before  seen,  to  accompany  me  in 
a  conveyance  along  one  of  the  carriage-drives.  At  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  I  alighted  in  my  shooting- 
boots,  walked  fifty  yards  beside  the  carriage,  again  entered  it 
while  my  friend  alighted  and  walked  two  hundred  yards  still 
further  along  the  drive.    The  bitch  ran  the  whole  250  yards  at 
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her  full  speed,  without  making  any  pause  at  the  place  where  the 
scent  changed.  This  experiment  was  suhsequently  repeated  with 
other  strangers,  and  with  the  same  result. 

14. — I  walked  in  my  ordinary  shooting-boots,  having  previously 
soaked  them  in  oil  of  aniseed.  Although  the  odour  of  the  ani- 
seed was  so  strong  that  an  hour  afterwards  the  path  which  I  had 
followed  was  correctly  traced  by  a  friend,  this  odour  did  not 
appear  to  disconcert  the  hitch  in  following  my  trail,  for  she  ran 
me  down  as  quickly  as  usual.  It  was  noticed,  however,  by  the 
friend  who  took  her  to  the  trail  that  she  did  not  set  ofE  upon  it 
as  instantaneously  as  usual.  She  began  by  examining  the  first 
three  or  four  footsteps  with  care,  and  only  then  started  off  at 
full  speed. 

15. — Lastly,  I  tried  some  experiments  on  the  power  which  this 
bitch  might  display  of  recognizing  my  individual  odour  as  ema- 
nating from  my  whole  person.  In  a  large  potato-field  behind 
the  house,  a  number  of  labourers  had  been  engaged  for  eight  or 
ten  hours  in  digging  up  and  carrying  away  potatoes  all  the  way 
along  half  a  dozen  adjacent  "  drills."  Consequently,  there  was 
here  a  strip  of  bared  land  in  the  field  about  twenty  yards  wide, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  which  had  been  thoroughly  well 
trampled  over  by  many  strange  feet.  Down  this  strip  of  land 
I  walked  in  a  zigzag  course  from  end  to  end.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  I  turned  out  of  the  field,  and  again  walked  up  a  part  of 
the  way  towards  the  house,  but  on  the  other  side  of  a  stone  wall 
which  bounded  the  field.  This  stone  wall  was  breast  high,  and 
was  situated  nearly  a  hundred  yards  to  windward  of  my  previous 
course  through  the  potatoes.  The  bitch,  on  being  led  out  of  the 
house,  was  put  upon  my  trail  at  the  top  of  the  field,  and  at  high 
speed  picked  out  my  trail  among  all  the  others,  following  roughly 
the  various  zigzags  which  I  had  taken.  But  the  moment  she 
gained  the  "  wind's-eye"  of  the  place  where  I  was  standing  be- 
hind the  wall,  she  turned  abruptly  at  a  right  angle,  threw  up  her 
head,  and  came  as  straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  spot  where  I  was 
watching  her.  Yet  while  watching  her  I  had  allowed  only  my 
eyes  to  come  above  the  wall,  so  that  she  proved  herself  able 
to  distinguish  instantly  the  odour  of  the  top  of  my  head  (without 
hat)  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards,  although  at  the  time 
she  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  over-heated  labourers. 

16. — On  another  day,  when  it  was  perfectly  calm,  I  tried  the 
experiment  of  standing  in  a  deep  dry  ditch,  with  only  the  top  of 
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my  uncovered  bead  above  the  level  of  tbe  surrounding  fields. 
"When  sbe  was  led  witbiu  two  bundred  yards  of  tbe  place,  sbe 
instantly  perceived  my  odour,  and  ran  in  a  straight  line  to  where  I 
bad  then  ducked  my  head,  so  that  she  should  receive  no  assistance 
from  her  sense  of  sight.  This  experiment  shows  that,  in  tbe 
absence  of  wind,  the  odour  of  my  bead  (and  no  doubt,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  that  of  my  body)  had  diffused  itself  through  the  air  in  all 
directions,  and  in  an  amount  sufficient  to  enable  tbe  setter  to 
recognize  it  as  my  odour  at  a  distance  of  two  bundred  yards. 

From  the  above  experiments  I  conclude  that  this  bitch  distin- 
guishes my  trail  from  that  of  all  others  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  my 
boots  (1  to  6),  and  not  by  the  peculiar  smell  of  my  feet  (8  to  11). 
No  doubt  the  smell  which  she  recognizes  as  belonging  distinctively 
to  my  trail  is  communicated  to  the  boots  by  the  exudations  from 
my  feet ;  but  these  exudations  require  to  be  combined  with  shoe- 
leather  before  they  are  recognized  by  her.  Probably,  however, 
if  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  shoot  without  boots  or 
stockings,  she  would  have  learnt  to  associate  with  me  a  trail  made 
by  my  bare  feet.  The  experiments  further  show  that  although  a 
few  square  millimetres  of  the  surface  of  one  boot  is  amply 
sufficient  to  make  a  traU  which  the  animal  can  recognize  as  mine, 
the  scent  is  not  able  to  penetrate  a  single  layer  of  brown  paper 
(10).  Furthermore,  it  would  appear  that  in  following  a  trail 
this  bitch  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  guided  by  inference  as 
well  as  perception,  and  that  the  act  of  inference  is  instantaneous 
(12  and  13  as  compared  with  2,  8,  and  11).  Lastly,  the  experi- 
ments show  that  not  only  tbe  feet  (as  these  affect  the  boots),  but 
likewise  the  whole  body  of  a  man  exhales  a  peculiar  or  individual 
odour,  which  a  dog  can  recognize  as  that  of  his  master  amid  a 
crowd  of  other  persons  (15)  ;  that  the  individual  quality  of  this 
odour  can  be  recognized  at  great  distances  to  windward  (15), 
or,  in  calm  weather,  at  great  distances  in  any  direction  (16) ; 
and  that  it  does  not  admit  of  being  overcome  by  the  strong  smell 
of  aniseed  (14),  or  by  that  of  many  other  footprints  (4). 
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On  the  Loch-Leyen  Trout  (Salmo  levenensis). 
By  Fbancis  Day,  C.I.E.,  F.L.S. 

[Bead  2nd  December,  1886.] 

Salmo  levkneksis,  Walker. 

Salmo  levenenBis,  Walker,  Wemerian  Memoirs,  i.  p.  541  (1808), 
apud  Neill  ;  Walker,  Posthumous  Essays  on  Natural  History 
(1812) ;  Tarrell,  Brit,  Fishes,  (ed.  2)  ii.  p.  117,  (ed.  3)  i.  p.  257 ; 
Qunther,  Catal,  of  Fishes,  vi.  p.  101 ;  Couch,  Fishes  Brit,  Isles,  iv. 
p.  243,  pi.  ccxx. ;  Eoughton,  Brit,  Freshwater  Fishes,  p.  123,  c.  fig. ; 
Bay,  British  and  Irish  Fishes,  ii.  p.  92,  pi.  cxvi.  figs.  2  &  2  a. 

Salmo  taurinuB,  or  Loch-Leven  Bull-Trout,  Walker,  Essays,  I.  e, 
(large  examples). 

Loch-Leven  Trout,  Bichardson,  Fauna  Bor.-Americana,  1836, 
p.  143  ;  Fnox, FroceedifiysZinneanSocief y,Yol.u.-p.S5^,Dec,lS54, 
Salmo  cffcifer,  Farnell,  Fishes  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  p.  306, 
pi.  iix.,  and  Wem.  Mem,  vii.  p.  146,  pi.  xix. 

AmoDg  the  general  public,  anglers,  and  fishermen  it  has,  from 
almost  time  immemorial,  been  a  subject  of  argument  as  to 
whether  the  Loch-Leven  trout  should  be  considered  a  species 
distinct  from  the  burn-trout  {Salmo  fario)  ;  and  also,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  distinct  species,  whether  it  may  uot  be  the  descendant 
of  a  marine  form  which,  having  ascended  the  river  Leven  and 
obtained  access  into  the  loch  from  the  sea,  has  been  unable  to 
return  there.  Scientific  men  have  joined  in  this  discussion  and 
given  or  refused  specific  rank  to  the  Loch-Leven  trout ;  in  the 
meantime,  the  form  in  question  has  been  selected  as  the  stock- 
fish for  the  justly  celebrated  Howietoun  fish-farm  of  Sir  James 
Maitland,  which  is  within  25  miles  of  Loch  Leven  and  at  about 
the  same  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  here  facilities  have  existed 
for  studying  the  race  more  closely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of 
our  British  trout. 

In  Sir  Kobert  Sibbald's  history  of  Kinross-shire,  1710,  we 
read : — "Loch  Leven  abounds  with  fine  fish,  such  as  the  salmonds*, 

*  The  term  nlmond  was  used  bo  vaguelj  bj  some  authors  as  applicable  to 
both  the  nlmon  and  sea-trout,  that  the  simple  name  being  given  is  hardly 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Salmo  solar.  Thus  Sir  B.  Sihbald,  in  his 
'  Scotia  Blnstrata,'  1684,  divided  salmon  from  salmoneta,  and  referred  to  the 
latter  as  follows:— ''Salmoneta,  qui  nostratibus  the  Salmon-trout**  (p.  25). 
He  also  obserred,  **  The  Grey  trout,  or  Bill-trout,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a 
■almond";  but,  aa  I  shall  show,  this  grey  stage  is  not  the  liTery  of  old  speci- 
mens, and  none  haye  been  recorded  over  10  lb.  in  weight,  it  would  therefore 
he  referred  to  sea-trout ;  again,  silTery  trout  in  Scotch  lochs  are  often 
tea-trout. 
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taken  in  the  summer  ....  The  Grey-trout  or  Bill-trout,  some 
of  them  as  big  as  a  salmond ;  greyish  skinned  and  red  fished, 
a  foot  long,  taken  all  the  year  over.  Cendue  or  Camdue  in 
Irish,  Blackhead,  having  a  black  spot  on  the  top  of  its  head,  is 
fat,  big  as  a  Dunbar  herring,  red  fished,  much  esteemed." 

Pennant,  in  1769,  went  to  Loch  Leven,  and  observed : — '^  The 
fish  of  this  lake  are  pike,  small  perch,  fine  eels,  and  most  excel- 
lent trouts,  the  best  and  the  reddest  I  ever  saw;  the  largest 
about  6  lb.  in  weight  '*  (Joum.  4th  ed.  p.  69).  In  his  *  British 
Zoology,'  1776,  he  did  not  refer  to  any  distinct  species  existing 
in  Loch  Leven ;  but  after  remarking  on  the  large  trouts  of  Lough 
Neagh  in  Ireland,  locally  termed  Buddaghs,  he  continued, "  Trouts 
(probably  of  the  same  species)  are  also  taken  in  Hulse-water,  a 
lake  in  Cumberland,  of  a  much  superior  size  to  those  of  Lough 
Neagh.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  trout  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  fish  I  have  eaten  more  than  once,  and 
think  but  a  very  indifi*erent  one  **  (iv.  p.  299). 

The  Reverend  A.  Smith,  *  Statistical  Account  of  Bjnross,* 
1793,  remarked  that  "  In  Loch  Leven  are  all  the  difierent  species 
of  hill,  burn,  and  muir  trout  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
land, evidently  appearing  from  the  diversity  of  manner  in  which 
they  are  spotted ;  yet  all  three  different  kinds,  after  being  two 
years  in  the  loch  and  arriving  at  |  lb.  or  1  lb.  in  weight,  are  red 
in  the  flesh,  as  all  the  trout  of  every  kind  in  the  loch  are,  except, 
perhaps,  those  newly  brought  down  by  the  floods,  or  such  as  are 
sickly.  The  Silver-grey  trout,  with  about  four  or  five  spots  on 
the  middle  of  each  side,  is  apparently  the  original  native  of  the 
loch,  and  in  many  respects  the  finest  fish  of  the  whole.  The  fry 
of  all  kinds  are  white  in  the  flesh  till  they  come  to  the  size  of  a 

herring,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  year Those 

called  bull-trout  are  believed  to  be  the  old  ones.  In  spring, 
1791,  a  large  one  was  caught  that  weighed  10  lb." 

Dr.  Walker,  in  his  posthumous  *  Essays  on  Natural  History 
and  Eural  Economy,'  1812,  observed  of  the  trout  in  Loch  Leven: — 
"  The  first  most  frequent  is  called  at  the  place  Ghey  Trout,  and  is 
a  fish  not  distinctly  described  by  naturalists ;  it  is  found  usually 
from  1  lb.  to  2  lb.  in  weight,  at  times  considerably  larger.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  Salmo  levenensis,  N.  The  second,  called  by 
the  inhabitants  Bull-trout,  Salmo  taurinus,  N.,  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  this  is  the  male 
of  the  above.    These  two  are  generally  known  in  Edinburgh  as 
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Loch-Leyen  trout.  The  third  is  called  at  KinroBS  the  Camdayj 
is  8  in.  to  10  in.  long,  and  reckoned  a  distinct  species ;  but  is 
only  the  grey  trout  at  an  early  age."  He  likewise  referred  to 
three  more  species  as  the  Bum  trout,  the  Highland  or  Muir 
trout,  and  another  form  of  bull  trout,  which  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  seen,  found  in  the  deep  parts  of  the  lake,  attaining  to 
7  lb.  or  8  lb.  in  weight,  and  with  yellow  flesh. 

Graham, '  General  Eeview  of  the  Agriculture  of  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan,'  published  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  fish  found  in  Loch 
Leven,  remarked,  "Flounders  are  also  found  in  Loch  Leven," 
which  demonstrated  that  at  this  period  sea-fishes  were  able  to 
obtain  access  up  the  river  Leven  into  the  lake. 

In  the  year  1874,  Mr.  E.  Bums  Begg,  the  ex-president  of  the 
Kinross  Fishing  Club,  compiled  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Loch-Leven  trout,  and  of  the  locality  which  it  inhabite-d.  The 
Loch-Leven  lake,  prior  to  1830,  covered  a  superficial  area  of  4812 
acres ;  it  is  situated  860  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Gamy  and  of  the  north  and  south  Queich  ;  while  the 
mean  flow  from  it  throughout  the  year  amounts  to  4000  cubic 
feet  a  minute,  which  goes  into  the  river  Leven,  and  this  river, 
after  a  course  of  14  miles,  falls  into  the  Firth  of  Forth.  In 
December,  1880,  the  loch  was  diminished  to  three  fourths  of  its 
original  dimensions,  or  to  8548  acres,  by  an  extensive  drainage 
operation,  which  permanently  reduced  its  natural  level  to  the 
extent  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  means  were  likewise  devised 
by  which,  when  desired,  another  four  and  a  half  feet  can  be 
drawn  off.  Fleming  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  loch 
during  the  years  1884  and  1885,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
efiect  the  drainage  had  had  upon  its  fisheries,  and  he  concluded 
that  they  were  permanently  diminished  one-third  in  their  value, 
the  sluices  acting  iojuriously  to  young  fish  by  reason  of  the  strong 
current  at  the  outflow  ;  and  that  the  margin  of  the  lake  had  under- 
gone a  change  unfavourable  to  its  piscine  inhabitants,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  barrenness  of  the  shore  rendering  the  new  margin 
ill  suited  for  supplying  them  with  food.  In  the  lake  itself,  how- 
ever, the  water-snwls  were  found  not  to  have  been  destroyed. 

Many  have  supposed  that  the  superior  flavour  of  Loch-Leven 
trout  is  a  consequence  of  the  quality  and  abundance  of  the  food 
which  they  could  obtain  there. 

In  the  *  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland/  mention  is  made 
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of  a  trout  taken  April  27th,  1841,  that  weighed  10  lb.,  being 
27  inches  long  and  17  inches  in  girth.  We  are  likewise  told  of 
the  fish  in  this  lake,  that  their  superiority  in  quality  is  not 
confined  solely  to  the  Loch-Leven  trout  proper,  but  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  common  trout,  and  even  in  the  pike,  perch,  and 
eels;  also  that  the  trout  of  Loch  Leven  do  not  continue  to 
exhibit  the  same  distinctive  superiority  when  they  are  removed 
to  other  waters.  In  new  quarters,  however  favourable  such  may 
appear  to  be,  they  are  said  to  inyariably  deteriorate  and  lose 
much  of  their  quality. 

The  peculiarly  excellent  food  in  the  water  at  Loch  Leven  has 
been  supposed  to  consist  of  a  small  reddish-coloured  melius  k, 
believed  to  be  restricted  to  the  shallow  shingly  beds  lying  near 
to  the  shores  (the  form  here  alluded  to  would  seem  to  be  a 
IJimnwd),  and  the  sessile-eyed  crustacean,  "screw"  or  "  water- 
shrimp,"  Oammarus,  Mr.  Wilson  concluded  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  abundant  and  perpetual  breeding  of  these  and  other 
living  creatures  that  the  trout  in  question  owed  their  supe- 
riority. A  fisherman,  however,  who  had  the  management  of  the 
curing  of  the  trout,  and  had  observed  the  food  taken  from,  their 
stomachs,  remarked  that  he  had  never  observed  any  small  shells, 
but  mostly  worms,  minnows,  perch,  and  young  trout.  Further- 
more, evidence  was  adduced  by  fish-dealers  aud  others  who  had 
been  regularly  supplied  with  trout,  both  before  and  since  the  drain- 
age, who  distinctly  stated  that  they  could  observe  no  deteriora- 
tion whatever  in  the  fish.  Pamell,  however,  held  a  ditferent 
view ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  stock  of  fish  largely 
diminished  from  some  cause. 

Whether  this  form  is  or  is  not  the  Salmo  Cumberland  of  La- 
c6pMe,  in  his  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,*  vol.  v.  p.  696, 
cannot  now  be  determined  from  the  meagre  description  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  that  author  described  it  as 
having  a  small  head,  white  flesh,  and  being  externally  of  a  grey 
colour.  A  correspondent  of  Loudon's  'Magazine  of  Natural 
History,'  1832,  vol.  v.  p.  317,  remarked  upon  a  form  of  trout 
which  was  found  in  XJlswater  and  Windermere,  termed  by  the 
residents  a  "  grey  trout "  and  having  the  habits  of  a  char,  which 
he  likened  to  Lac^pede's  fish,  and  asserted  was  captured  up 
to  20  lb.  weight.  Pamell  in  1838,  /.  c,  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  scientifically  investigated  this  form  of  trout,  and  from 
his  remarks  we  learn  that  he  considered  'Hhe  difierences  that 
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exisfc  between  S,  eacifer  (aa  he  termed  this  form)  and  S.fario 
are  very  striking.  The  pectorals  of  8.  eacifer,  when  expanded, 
are  pointed ;  in  S.  fario  they  are  rounded.  The  caudal  fin  in 
8.  caeifer  is  lunated  at  the  end;  in  8.  fario  it  is  sinuous  or 
even.  8.  cactfer  has  never  any  red  spots  ;  8,  fario  is  scarcely 
ever  without  them.  The  caudal  rays  are  much  longer  in  8,  ccb- 
eifer  than  in  8,  fario j  in  fish  of  equal  length.  In  8.  eacifer  the 
tail-fin  is  pointed  at  the  upper  and  lower  extremities ;  in  8.  fario 
they  are  rounded.  The  fiesh  of  8.  ccoetfer  is  of  a  deep  red,  that 
oi  8,  fario  is  pinkish  or  often  white.  The  csecal  appendages  in 
8,  eaeifer  are  from  60  to  80  in  number ;  in  8.  fario  I  have  never 
found  them  to  exceed  46."  He  also  observed  that  this  fish  does 
not  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  Loch  Leven,  as  he  had  seen  speci- 
mens that  had  been  taken  in  some  of  the  lakes  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland. 

Sir  John  Eichardson,  in  the  *  Fauna  Boreali-Americana,'  /.  c, 
remarked  that  in  "  external  form,  the  proportional  size  of  various 
parts  of  the  head  and  gill-covers,  the  size  of  the  scales  and  the 

dentition,  agrees  with  8.  lemanus Three  individuals  of 

the  Loch-Leven  trout  that  were  dissected  had  each  78  pyloric 
cseca,  and  in  one  of  them  59  vertebrse  were  counted.*'  Tarrell 
added  notliing  to  the  previous  descriptions.  Knox, '  Lone  Olens 
of  Scotland,*  1854,  observed  of  this  trout  of  Loch  Leven,  that  it 
^is  a  beautiful  silvery  dark-spotted  trout,  imagined  by  some  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  lake.  This,  however,  is  not  likely,  since  trout 
quite  resembling  those  of  Leven  are  found  in  many  northern 
lakes  "  (p.  36).  He  concluded,  after  citing  some  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  that  he  was  "  disposed  to  think  that  two  species  of 
trout  inhabit  Loch  Leven,  independent  of  the  common  river 
trout ;  namely,  the  trout  which  lives  on  entomostracas,  and  comes 
into  seEWon  in  December,  January,  and  February ;  and  the  trout, 
which,  feeding  on  the  buccinum,  and  on  flies,  worms,  and  all  the 
common  food  of  the  common  river  trout,  comes  into  season  later 
in  the  spring "  (p.  87).  In  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society'  (Dec.  19th,  1854),  Dr.  Knox  remarked  that  at  first  he 
thought  this  a  specific  form,  "  although  anatomical  investigation 
has  not  hitherto  confirmed  it.** 

Dr.  Gunther,  L  c,  gave  a  fuller  description  than  the  previous 
authors  whom  I  have  quoted.  He  observed  of  this  fish  that  it 
has  the  ''  body  much  less  stout  than  in  8,  fario  ....  In  the 
male  sex  a  mandibular  hook  has  never  been  observed.    Maxillary 
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much  longer  than  the  snout,  but  mucli  narrower  and  more  feeble 
than  in  S.fario  (see  figures,  p.  6) ;  in  specimens  13  inches  long 
it  extends  to  below  the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  at  no 
age  does  it  reach  much  beyond  it ...  •  The  teeth  of  the  body  of 
the  vomer  form  a  single  series,  and  are  persistent  throughout 
life.  Pins  well  developed,  not  rounded."  He  found  from  49  to 
90  csBcal  appendages.  At  page  6, 1,  e.,  are  figured  two  maxillaiy 
bones,  stated  to  be  from  S.  fario  and  8.  levenensU*^  but  the 
drawings  not  being  completed  at  their  proximal  extremities 
render  it  almost  impossible  to  understand  what  they  are  intended 
to  represent.  The  supplementary  bone  would  seem  to  be  where 
the  most  difierence  exists.  The  same  author  likewise  remarked 
(p.  7)  on  the  question  of  species  in  Salmonidsd,  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  admitting  certain  forms  to  that  rank,  stating  that 
''whenever  the  zoologist  observes  two  forms  distinguished  by 
peculiarities  of  organization  such  as  cannot  be  conceived  to  be 
the  effects  of  an  internal  or  external  cause,  disappearing  with 
the  disappearance  of  that  cause,  and  which  forms  have  been 
propagated  and  are  being  propagated  uniformly  through  all  the 
generations  within  the  limits  of  our  observation,  and  are  yet 
most  probably  to  be  propagated  during  the  existence  of  mankind, 
he  is  obliged  to  describe  these  two  forms  as  distinct,  and  thej 
will  commonly  be  called  species."  Dr.  Gunther  has  also  stated, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society,  that  the  late  Sir  J. 
Sichardson  had  informed  him  that  he  believed  the  true  Loch- 
Leven  trout  had  disappeared  from  that  lake. 

In  giving  a  decision  on  the  well-known  "  Orange-fin  "  case,  in 
1872,  the  Sheriff  Substitute  found  that  "  in  reference  to  the  out- 
ward silvery  appearance  of  the  fish  in  question,  both  Dr.  Giinther 
and  Professor  Young  state  that  the  silvery  coat  with  which  these 
fishes  is  clothed  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  their 
being  migratory  fish  of  the  salmon  kind.  The  assumption  of  the 
silvery  coat ....  in  the  case  of  river  fish,  is  to  be  held  an  almost 
infallible  test  of  a  migratory  and  sea-going  habit.  Nor  is  this 
inconsistent  with  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  certain 
fish  which  inhabit  lochs  having  now  no  communication  with  the 
sea,  a  similar  silvery  appearance  is  to  be  seen.     In  the  case  of 

*  The  teeth  in  the  maxilla  of  8,  levenmsis,  in  Dr.  Guntber's  figure,  are 
shown  as  directed  forwards  and  inwards ;  the  base  of  each  tooth  appears  as  if 
resting  on  the  skin  with  its  point  turned  towards  the  maxiUaiy  bone! 
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the  Loch-Leyen  trout,  whicli  affords  the  most  notable  example 
of  the  pheaomenoQ  referred  to,  it  must,  however,  be  keptinyiew, 
as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  character  of  this  fish,  that 
the  loch  which  it  inhabits  had,  most  probably,  at  one  time  a 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  that  the  fish  themselves  possess 
in  a  most  remarkable  degree  the  features  of  the  salmon  and  the 
sea-trout  ....  The  fact  of  one  of  these  trout  having,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  trial,  been  regarded  by  Professor  Young  as 
a  sea-trout,  after  examination,  is  a  very  strong  testimony  to  the 
difierence  between  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Loch-Leven 
trout  and  those  of  all  the  non-migratory  river^fish  *'  (pp.  166, 167). 

In  the  year  1873  Sir  James  Maitland  commenced  fish-culture 
at  Howietoun,  and  selected  as  the  form  of  trout  which  he  con- 
sidered would  prove  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  the  true 
Loch-Leven  breed,  the  eggs  of  which  he  obtained  at  the  lake^ 
and  from  which  his  present  stock  originated  *.  For  some  years 
he  has  assisted  me,  and  allowed  every  facility  for  examining 
the  fish  in  his  estabb'shment,  while  I  have  given  very  particular 
attention  to  the  following  question.  Is  the  Loch-Leven  trout  a 
dUtinet  species  or  merely  a  local  race  ? 

The  first  inquiry  will  therefore  be,  On  what  grounds  has  the 
Loch-Leven  trout  been  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  ?  Can  any 
persistent  differences  from  other  trout  be  shown  in  its  external 
form,  its  internal  organization,  its  tints,  or  the  colour  or  taste  of 
its  flesh? 

As  to  external  form,  the  Loch-Leven  trout  has  been  said  to  be 
much  less  stout,  its  head  shorter,  its  fins  more  pointed,  while  the  rays 
in  its  caudal  fin  are  longer  than  those  in  the  bum-trout ;  the  poste- 
rior extremity  of  this  fin  is  also  said  to  be  lunated  and  pointed  at 
both  its  upper  and  lower  angles,  and  its  pectoral  fin  is  likewise 
pointed.  Also  that  the  male  has  no  hook  on  the  lower  jaw ;  that  its 
maxillary  bone  is  more  feeble  than  in  any  other  form  of  trout,  and 
that  it  never  extends  posteriorly  beyond  the  hind  margin  of  the 
orbit. 

As  to  its  body  being  less  stout  than  that  seen  in  bum-trout, 

*  Others  have  likewise  stocked  pieces  of  water  with  these  fish,  but  with  yary- 
ing  suooess.  Thus  Knox  ('  Lone  Qlens  of  Scotland,'  1854)  remarked  upon  "  the 
artificial  Lake  of  Preetmannan,  into  which,  some  years  ago,  the  beauteous  Trout 
of  JxkAi  Leren  had  been  introduced.  Under  circumstances  highly  disadyanta- 
geoua  they  throTe,  notwithstanding,  tolerably  well,  and  even  bred  at  the  entrance 
of  a  small  stream  which  mainly  supplies  the  lake"  (p.  35). 
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this  is  certainly  sometimeB  the  case,  but  such  a  character  is  not 
persistent.  In  the  form  of  the  body  there  is  no  difference  percep- 
tible in  those  fish  reared  in  Gloucestershire,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  or  at  Mr.  Andrews's  establishment  at  Guildford,  from  eggs 
obtained  from  Howietoun,  and  young  of  brook-trout  raised  from 
local  brook-trout  eggs.  As  this  is  the  case  in  fish  reared  from  Loch- 
Leyen  eggs  it  is  evident  that  their  form  ultimately  depends  upon 
local  circumstances  or  conditions ;  for  if  they  are  removed  to  an- 
other locality  where  the  conditions  are  different,  the  brook-trout 
form  is  at  once  seen.  The  same  observations  apply  to  the  length 
of  the  head,  which  in  some  well-fed  examples,  and,  in  fact,  gene- 
rally in  the  young  raised  at  Howietoun,  is  a  little  shorter  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  body  than  usual  in  the  brook-trout, 
but  this  changes  on  their  being  transferred  to  a  new  home. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  rays  of  the  caudal  fin  *  being  longer 
than  in  the  brook-trout,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  that  such  is 
the  case,  either  in  specimens  from  Howietoun,  from  Loch  Leven, 
or  in  those  in  the  British  Museum,  as  they  seem  to  be  absolutely 
identical  in  the  two  forms.  In  a  skeleton  of  a  female  20  inches 
long,  I  find  the  middle  caudal  ray  is  2*1  inches  in  length,  and  the 
longest  outer  ray  2*9  inches ;  but  were  Dr.  Giinther's  figures,  as 
noted  below,  to  be  applicable  to  these  fish,  the  outer  ray  should 
be  4*1  inches  in  length.  Such  proportions  I  have  never  seen  in  any 
of  the  thousands  of  these  fish  I  have  observed  at  Howietoun  or 
elsewhere,  not  omitting  those  in  the  British  Museum.  Specimens 
having  the  angle  of  this  fin  pointed  would  appear  to  be  young 
fish,  often  males,  kept,  as  at  Howietoun,  where  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed ;  but  in  the  old  fishes  this  fin  is  invariably  rounded  at  its 
posterior  extremity. 

The  statement  that  the  pectoral  fin  is  pointed  is  partially  cor- 
rect in  smaU  specimens,  as  it  also  is  in  small  brook-trout,  but  in 
old  and  well-preserved  examples  it  is  as  rounded  as  in  other 
races  of  freshwater  trout  f. 

As  to  the  male  having  no  knob  on  the  lower  jaw,  that  likewise 

*  *'  In  spedmens  13  inches  long,  the  middle  caudal  raya  are  not  quite  half  at 
long  as  the  outer  ones,  and  in  older  ones  they  are  half  as  long/'  (Giiniker.) 
In  a  specimen  13^  inches  long  the  middle  caudal  ray  was  1  inch  in  length  and 
the  outer  or  longest  one  1|. 

t  In  order  to  demonstrate  this,  dried  examples  of  the  pectoral  fin  taken  from 
fishes  of  this  race  at  various  ages  were  shown  at  the  Meeting  when  the  paper 
was  read« 
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is  a  meet  erroneous  assertion* ;  in  the  one  figured  as  a  diagram, 
which  measures  14'6  inches  in  length,  and  was  41  months  old 
when  caught  in  October  1886,  the  knob  is  yery  well  deye- 
loped.  This  knob  is  constantly  seen  in  all  old  males  of  this  form ; 
while  even  in  some  old  females  at  Howietoun  a  small  one  is 
occasionally  perceptible. 

As  to  the  maxiUary  bone  being  "  much  narrower  and  more  feeble 
than  in  S.  fario,  iu  specimens  13  inches  long  it  extends  to  below 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  orbit,  and  at  no  age  does  it  reach  beyond 
it'*  (Ountker),  Is  this  so?  This  statement  as  to  where  the 
maxillary  bone  extends  posteriorly,  first  made  by  Dr.  Oiinther, 
is  not  borne  out  by  an  iuspection  of  Howietoun  fish,  in  which  in 
large  specimens  it  extends  from  one  to  two  diameters  of  the  orbit 
posterior  to  the  eye,  and  this  is  of  normal  occurrence.  In  an 
example  26  inches  long  it  reaches  to  1^  diameter  of  the  orbit 
behind  the  eye ;  the  longest  fish  in  that  establishment  haying  a 
total  length  of  27  inches.  For  as  they  become  more  or  less 
sterile  at  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  to  which  breeding  males 
rarely  if  oyer  attain,  older  fishes  are  not  present. 

Doubtless  the  maxilla  and  teeth  with  which  it  is  armed  are  not 
BO  strong  at  Howietoun  as  in  some  (not  all)  brook-trout  of  the 
same  mie ;  and  the  cause  of  this  feebleness  in  the  jaws,  which 
ceases  under  altered  conditions,  is  immaterial  to  discuss,  because 
we  haye  no  evidence  pointing  as  to  how  it  first  commenced. 
Although  perhaps  it  may  be  likened  to  what  is  seen  in  some  sea- 
trout,  it  may  also  be  obsenred  in  many  loch-trout  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  with  whose  jaws  I  haye  compared  those  of  the  Loch- 
Leyen  fishes.  The  question,  in  fact,  now  is,  what  will  be  the  result 
on  the  form  and  strength  of  the  jaws  and  teeth  when  these  fishes 
are  transferred  to  a  new  locality  to  battle  their  own  way  in  the 
world  ?  Anyhow,  figures  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  jaws 
in  a  Loch-Leven  female  trout  and  one  of  the  brook-trout  of  the 

*  8inee  this  paper  wtt  read,  the  following  obeerrmiioii  appeared  in  the  '  Bir- 
miTtgh^"  Daily  Poet'  of  Deo.  11,  illustrating  how  errcmeoue  statemente  ae  to 
mpeeaBe  differencee  in  gpecies  may  give  rise  to  a  poenbly  hlae  concloaion : — 
'*  The  big  trout  which  was  recentlj  captured  in  the  Birmingham  Corporation 
Bca^Toir  at  Shustoke  has  been  mounted  by  Cooper,  of  London,  and  may  be 
seeo,  during  next  week,  at  Keeling's  fishing-tackle  shop,  Digbeth.  It  weighed 
when  caught  8}  lb.,  and  its  length  was  27  inches.  The  formation  of  the  lower 
jaw  shows  that  it  was  an  old  fish,  and  not  one  of  the  Looh-Leren  trout  with 
whieh  the  reserroir  was  stocked  three  years  ago.*' 

7* 
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same  size  and  sex  as  published  by  Dr.  Oiinther  are  yery  mis- 
leading ;  for  I  cannot  find  such  examples  in  the  British-Masenm 
collection  showing  what  he  has  represented,  neither  can  I  in 
nature  *» 

Having  thus  seen  that  in  its  external  form  either  the  differ- 
ences which  have  been  stated  to  exist  between  this  fish  and  the 
brook-trout  are  erroneous,  or  else  liable  to  alteration  when 
the  fish  is  removed  to  another  locality,  all  must  allow  that  such 
non-persistent  differences  are  no  basis  upon  which  to  found  a 
species. 

As  to  external  colour,  we  find  Pamell  asserting,  as  among  its 
specific  characters,  "  body  without  red  spots ; "  and  that  these 
fish  are  generally  seen  without  them  up  to  a  certain  age  is  of 
very  common  occurrence,  they  being  of  a  grey  colour  densely 
spotted  with  black,  and  if  males,  with  the  fins  almost  black.  At 
Howietoun,  three  main  types  of  colour  are  observable  amongst 
these  fish — a  slaty  or  greenish  grey,  becoming  lighter  beneath, 
and  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  body  and  dorsal  fin  spotted  with 
black,  and  the  fins  generally  greyish  black.  This  form  of  colour 
is  prevalent  up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  season,  and  may  almost 
be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  the  silvery  stage  of  the  salmon 
smolt  or  grilse,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  over  four  years  of  age 
continuing  this  livery.  The  second  f  or  adult  form  is  of  a  genend 
purplish  golden,  densely  covered  with  black  spots,  among  which 
some  red  ones  are  usually  to  be  seen,  and  many  old  females  get 
a  dark  line  along  the  middle  of  the  belly,  which,  as  well  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  head,  is  more  or  less  black  in  males.  In  one 
female  18  inches  long,  on  November  24th,  three  bright  orange 
spots  were  present  on  the  adipose  dorsal  fin,  which  as  a  rule  is 
of  a  lead-colour,  with  two  or  three  black  spots ;(.  The  third  form, 
which  will  have  to  be  again  referred  to,  consists  of  small  under- 

*  Specimens  and  diagrams  were  shown  at  the  Meeting. 

t  When  old  enough  to  feed  on  dams,  which  are  about  the  sijie  of  marbles, 
this  yellow  colour  shows  itself.  In  some  small  examples,  hatched  in  1883,  the 
**  finger-marks"  were  very  distinct  on  netting  the  pond  at  the  end  of  November 
1886. 

J  We  must  not  forget  that  brook-trout  vmry  greatly  in  colour  even  when  in 
the  same  locality  ;  thus  "  Ephemera'*  in  1853  remarked  of  those  in  the  Wandle 
that  such  as  "  feed  under  the  cover  of  the  trees,  or  Ue  perdu  under  banks  or  arti- 
ficial '  hides '  during  sunshine,  are  dark  brown  and  yellow ;  those  that  frequent 
the  unshaded  streams  with  a  dear  sandy  bottom  are  of  «  silrery  hue  "  (p.  274). 
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sized  fisb,  which,  owing  to  mckness  or  some  other  caase,  have  the 
colours  of  the  brook-trout,  with  orange-tipped  adipose  dorsal 
fins. 

The  question  here  arises  whether  these  colours  are  perceptible 
in  these  fishes  when  remoyed  to  fresh  localities.  In  the  year 
1868,  the  late  Mr.  Mclror,  of  the  Gt>vernment  Ghirdens  at  Oota- 
camund  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  succeeded  in  introducing  some 
Loch-Leyen  trout  and  other  European  fish  to  that  eleyated 
region,  where  they  are  or  were  doing  well  (see  Journal  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  Zoology,  vol.  xii.  p.  562).  In  January  1876,  Mr. 
Thomas,  F.L.8.,  of  the  Madras  Ciyil  Service,  sent  me  a  specimen 
from  the  Hills  which  was  6|  inches  long,  and  on  its  body  were  red 
spots.  In  this  instance  it  was  clear  that  if  a  young  Loch-Leyen 
trout  could  assume  red  spots  when  removed  to  Asia,  there  was  no 
reason  why  any  similar  movement  in  Europe  might  not  occasion 
the  same  results. 

The  assumption  of  the  general  colours  of  the  trout  in  any 
given  locality  by  introduced  breeds  is  of  very  common  occurrence, 
at  least  after  the  third  year.  Now  this  is  the  period  at  which 
the  young  of  the  imported  forms  would  be  in  a  condition  to  be 
observed  by  the  fisherman,  whether  angler  or  netter. 

This  is  generally  asserted  to  be  owing  to  the  imported  fish 
having  interbred  with  the  local  race,  and  the  hybrid  (as  it  is 
wrongly  termed)  or  mongrel  form  has  the  local  colours.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  ascertain  whether,  were  eggs  removed  to  a 
given  spot  quite  distinct  from  the  waters  where  the  parents  reside, 
the  young  which  emerge  from  those  eggs  would  retain  the  colours 
of  their  parents  or  assume  those  peculiar  to  the  locality ;  for 
if  this  latter  occurs,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  has  been  con- 
sequent upon  local  surroundings. 

Ten  thousand  yearlings  from  Howietoun  were  turned  into 
Loch  Goldenhove,  about  two  miles  away,  and  fed  by  the  same 
stream  which  passes  through  the  fish-farm ;  this  loch  is  nine  acres 
in  extent,  and  averages  six  feet  in  depth.  In  July  1886, 1  exa- 
mined some  of  these  introduced  fish,  and  found  them  of  a  pur- 
plish colour  shot  with  gold,  and  covered  with  black  ooellated  spots, 
but  no  red  ones.  Dorsal  fin  spotted  with  black,  but  without  any 
white  edging,  its  outer  surface  greyish ;  a  little  orange  upon  the 
adipose  dorsal  fin.  The  colours,  in  fact,  of  these  fish  were  not  what 
is  seen  in  the  Howietoun  ponds,  but  nearly  approaching  those 
iu  the  Loch  where  they  had  been  placed.     A  few  had  some  red 
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spots.  As  the  water  in  the  two  localities  was  the  same,  food  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  reason  of  this  change  in  colour. 

Although  the  last  experiment  does  not  prove  very  much,  it 
shows  that  some  alteration  in  colour  maj  foUow  new  environ- 
ments ;  but  a  still  more  conclusive  result  as  to  the  change  in  colour 
which  may  take  place  in  these  fish  under  like  circumstances  has 
lately  occurred  in  Gloucestershire.  The  present  proprietor  of 
Cowlej  had  two  ponds  in  a  wood  on  his  estate,  each  about  an 
acre  in  extent,  and  from  the  lower  of  which  springs  a  small 
stream ;  these  he  wished  to  have  stocked  with  some  good  kinds 
of  sporting  fish.  The  two  ponds  are  supplied  by  underground 
springs,  while  there  is  a  fall  of  about  16  feet  from  the  outlet  of 
the  upper  poud,  and  a  rather  greater  one  from  that  of  the  lower 
where  the  stream  commences.  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  no 
fish  could  obtain  access  from  above,  neither  could  they  ascend 
the  16-feet  perpendicular  fall  from  the  stream  to  the  lower  pond. 
It  was  determined  to  try  the  Loch-Leven  trout ;  so  these  ponds 
were  drained,  mudded,  and  then  puddled  with  day. 

During  December  1884  and  January  1885  oue  thousand  yearling 
Loch-Leven  trout  were  received  from  Mr.  Andrews  of  Guildford*, 
and  these  were  placed  in  the  ponds  by  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Cheltenham. 
In  August  this  year  (1886)  I  was  informed  that,  it  having  become 
necessary  to  remove  these  fish  to  a  more  suitable  locality,  they 
had  been  capturing  them,  and  very  great  differences  were  percep- 
tible both  in  size  and  colour  among  the  two  sets  of  fish — those 
in  the  upper  pond  being  silvery  with  a  few  black  spots,  whereas 
those  in  the  lower  pond  were  of  a  much  larger  size,  covered  with 
spots,  and  having  purple  and  golden  reflections.  Having  obtained 
leave,  we  visited  these  ponds  on  August  25,  and  first  examined 
the  temperature  of  the  water  by  means  of  thermometers,  when 
we  found  that  they  scarcely  differed.  The  lower  pond  was  the 
deeper,  and  in  it  were  large  quantities  of  the  American  weed« 
Anacharit  Ahinastrum,  also  some  Chara,  while  on  the  surface 
was  a  considerable  amuunt  of  the  water  crowsfoot  (Banun- 
eulut  aquatilis);  whereas  in  the  upper  pond  there  were  fewer 
weeds,  but  some  Pimpinella  Scucifraga  was  present  near  its  upper 
end. 

*  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Westgate  House,  Guildford,  wrote  (September  14, 1886):— 
"  The  yearling  fish  supplied  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Cheltenham,  in  1885,  were  Looh- 
leyens  reared  from  eggs  which  were  sent  me  from  Howietoun.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  their  being  from  ova  from  Stirling,  as  they  were  pat  in  a  pond 
quite  distinct  from  the  others  on  a  different  water-shed.** 
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It  seemed,  so  far  as  we  could  asoertaiii,  that  more  animal  pond- 
life  was  present  in  the  lower  pond  among  the  greater  amount  of 
vegetation,  especiallj  the  sessile-ejed  crustaceans  Oammarus 
pules  and  water-snaik  (Limnwa  ovata^  variety  peregra).  These 
forms  were,  however,  also  present  in  the  upper  pond,  where  a 
small  water-newt  was  also  netted.  During  the  month  of  April 
i^is  year,  when  investigating  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
lower  end  of  these  ponds,  I  found  enormous  numbers  of  tadpoles 
and  the  larvae  of  Ephemerida  and  their  allies. 

A  fish  captured  in  the  upper  pond  was  seven  inches  long,  its 
colours  generally  silvery  with  a  golden  abdomen,  and  a  few  black 
spots  along  the  sides,  three  of  which  were  below  the  lateral  line 
and  two  on  it,  as  well  as  tiiree  red  ones  ;  cheeks  silvery  yellow, 
abdomen  golden.  Some  spots  on  the  rayed  dorsal  fin,  which 
had  a  white  black-based  edge  at  its  upper  angle;  while  the 
ventral  and  anal  fins  had  a  very  distinct  white  black-based 
edging.  Upper  and  lower  rays  of  caudal  fin  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  adipose  dorsal  orange-edged.  52  c»cal  appendages. 
A  male,  but  sterile.  The  appearance  of  this  fish  as  to  colour 
was,  Mr.  Ogd^i  observed,  similar  to  the  others  removed  from 
the  pond. 

Two  fishes  were  taken  from  the  lower  pond,  one  ten,  the  other 
eleven  inches  long.  They  were  generally  purplish,  with  golden 
reflections.  The  side  of  the  body  (of  one  which  was  most  criti- 
cally examined)  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pectoral  fin  to  and 
above  the  lateral  line  was  closely  dotted  with  ocellated  black  spots, 
while  there  were  also  some  red  ones,  five  of  which  were  on  the 
lateral  line.  Cheeks  golden  ;  abdomen  golden,  becoming  white 
on  the  chest.  Dorsal  fin  with  numerous  spots,  and  a  pink  black- 
edged  upper  angle.  Adipose  dorsal  with  a  red  edge  and  several 
black  spots.  Pectoral  and  ventral  chrome  with  white  edges,  base 
dark.  62  csecal  appendages.  A  male,  with  the  generative  organs 
well  developed.     22  small  shells  of  Limnaa  in  its  stomach. 

As  regards  the  colour  *  on  the  adipose  dorsal  fin,  I  examined 
at  Howietoun,  on  August  15tb,  1H86,  a  number  of  two-year-olds, 

*  An  interesting  occorrenoe  baa  taken  place  at  Oowley  among  these  fish, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  that  LochleTens  throwing  hack  to  hrook-trout 
may  be  consequent  apon  a  diminished  supply  of  food  causing  deterioration. 
During  the  last  week  in  Norember  Mr.  Ogden  was  near  this  lower  pond  and  saw 
a  large  trout  rise ;  so  he  returned  to  the  house,  and  having  obtained  his  fishing- 
tackle,  made  a  cast  over  it  and  captured  it  at  the  first  throw.  The  fish  proved  to 
be  15  OS.  in  weight  and  in  good  condition,  but  was  described  to  me  as  having 
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with  the  result  that  there  was  merely  a  trace  of  orange  Tisible  in 
ffome,  hot  the  black  white-edged  margin  to  the  rajed  dorsal  and 
anal  fins  was  not  uncommon. 

On  July  6th,  1886, 1  examined  the  colour  of  the  adipose  dorsal 
fin  in  many  Lochlevens,  from  pond  9 ;  the  first  was  rising  2-year8, 
and  was  five  inches  long.  It  had  two  black  spots  on  the  adipose 
dorsal  but  not  a  trace  o£  orange,  and  no  red  spots  on  the  body. 
Several  more  subsequently  looked  at  were  the  same.  Three  had  a 
slight  orange  tinge  on  the  adipose  fin,  and  likewise  a  few  red  spots 
on  the  body  ;  in  fact  this  fin  was  orange*tinted  in  all,  wherein  red 
spots  existed  on  the  sides,  but  the  presence  of  these  red  spots 
was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Passing  on  to  the  nursery- 
ponds,  we  examined  a  few  undersized  Lochlevens  which  had  not 
fed  well ;  all  had  their  bodies  red-spotted  and  also  red  on  the 
adipose  dorsal  fin,  while  the  rayed  dorsal  had  a  more  distinctly 
black  white-edged  margin  than  was  generally  seen.  Some  of 
the  fish  had  2,  3,  or  4  black  spots  on  this  fin.  These  fish  would 
at  once  have  the  brook-trout  livery  and  not  pass  through 
the  normal  silvery  stage— a  stage,  we  have  been  erroneously 
informed,  which  is  an  infallible  test  of  a  trout  being  migratory 
and  sea-going. 

Having  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Andrews's*  well-known  fish-cultural 
establishment  at  G-uildford,  I  was  shown  the  yearling  Lochlevens 
which  had  red  spots  and  red  edges  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
adipose  dorsal  fin  and  on  each  lateral  margin  of  the  tail-fin. 

Here  I  must  shortly  digress  to  describe  a  hybrid  specimen 
raised  at  Howietoun,  which  possibly  affords  one  of  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  could  be  adduced  of  the  identity  or  close 

been  nearly  black,  while  it  was  the  largest  fish  that  haa  been  seen.  From  the 
fSetct  that  this  pond  lately  had  had  yery  few  fishes  in  it  (they  haying  been 
remoyed),  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food  was  obtainable,  and  consequently 
this  trout  had  grown  larger  and  taken  on  the  Loch-Leyen  trout  colours. 

*  Mr.  Andrews  (MS.,  Nov.  1886)  finds  at  Guildford  that  "e^gs  of  the 
Looh-Leyen  trout  from  Howietoun  do  yery  well  with  him  ;  they  are  hatdied 
in  water  ooming  from  chalk,  and  reared  where  it  comes  from  a  grayeUy  soil 
The  young  grow  more  rapidly  and  are  deeper  in  form  than  seen  at  the  same 
age  in  their  natiye  home.  The  yearlings  have  the  edge  of  the  adipose  dorsal 
fin  and  sides  of  the  tail-fin  red,  and  there  are  also  some  red  spots  on  the 
body,  in  common  with  young  of  the  brook-trout  and  some  reputed  as  S,/erox,** 
Mr.  Andrews  continues  that  he  "knows  of  no  unmistakable  peotdiariHes  ob- 
seryable  in  the  foregoing  three  varieties  of  British  trout ; "  and  I  question  if 
any  one  else  is  able  to  point  out  their  existence. 
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relationafaip  of  the  Loch-Leven  and  bum-trotit.  In  NoTember, 
1883,  some  eggB  of  a  Loch-Leven  trout  were  milted  from  a  salmon- 
parr  at  Howietoon  (whicb  specimen  I  Btill  possess  in  spirit),  and 
hatched  in  March  1884.  As  I  haye  elsewhere  related,  most  of 
the  yonng  died  of  dropsy,  but  a  few  lived,  and  some  are  still  at 
Howietoun  in  pond  16,  very  many  being  small,  but  a  few  of  fair 
size,  some  eyen  giring  eggs  aud  milt  this  season.  On  November 
24th  I  removed  one  of  these  fish,  a  beautiful  parr,  showing  the  long 
pectorals  and  large  caudal  fin  of  the  salmon,  but  having  only  nine 
finger-marks ;  while  as  to  colours  it  was  of  a  beautiful  silvery 
glossed  with  gold,  the  rayed  dorsal  fin  rather  densely  spotted 
with  black,  some  of  the  spots  having  a  deep  scarlet  edging,  and  a 
white  margin  with  a  dark  base  being  present  at  the  front  upper 
comer  of  tliis  fin  as  well  as  of  the  anal.  Adipose  dorsal  red-edged ; 
caudal  straw-coloured,  with  red  upper  and  lower  edges.  Numerous 
black  spots  in  the  upper  half  of  the  body,  also  some  red  ones,  but 
most  of  the  latter  along  the  lateral  line  and  some  below  it.  A 
large  black  spot  on  opercle  and  some  smaller  ones. 

Here  was  a  hybrid  showing  the  number  of  bars  of  the  trout, 
and  also  most  of  the  trout-coloors,  but  with  this  remarkable  varia- 
tion from  the  Loch-Leven  breed,  that  the  orange  edging  was 
present  on  the  adipose  dorsal  *  and  the  light  edging  on  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins.  In  fact  the  spots  on  the  dorsal  fin  closely  resembled 
those  seen  in  the  bum-trout  in  Sutherlandshire.  Unless  the 
Lochlevens  have  bum-trout  blood  in  them,  how  could  these  fish 
possibly  throw  back  to  the  colours  of  the  latter  race  P 

It  is  normal  for  the  adipose  fin  of  the  Loch-Leven  trout  to  have 
black  spots  upon  it,  but  no  orange  margin.  The  reason  is  pro- 
bably similar  to  that  which  causes  these  fish  to  have  no  orange 
spots  on  the  body,  because  if  orange  spots  exist  upon  the  body 
the  adipose  dorsal  is  also  orange-tipped.  Evidently  whatever 
causes  this  coloration  in  one  part  of  the  body  equally  does  so  in 
the  other. 

As  to  the  internal  orguiization  of  the  Loch-Leven  trout,  we 
have  been  told  that  it  possesses  from  49  to  90  cecal  appendages, 
and  that  the  teeth  along  the  body  of  the  vomer  "  form  a  single 
series,  and  are  persistent  throughout  life."  In  fact  from  the  time 
Pamell  first  ascertained  that  these  trout  often  possess  a  larger 

*  Not  onl J  is  the  adipose  dorsal  normallj  destitate  of  an  orange  edging  or 
orange  spots  in  both  yonng  salmon  and  young  Loohlerens,  but  this  colouring  is 
present  in  many  sea-truut  with  which  young  Loohleyens  have  been  oompiyred. 
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number  of  these  appendages  than  are  usual  in  brook-trout  until 
the  present  day  this  has  been  held  conclusiye  eridence  as  to  their 
specific  difference  from  other  forms.  Many  who  would  admit  that 
variations  in  external  colour  or  in  that  of  the  flesh,  or  even  altera- 
tions in  form,  may  be  dependent  on  local  surroundings,  will  be  slow 
to  believe  that  structural  differences  are  not  of  much  greater  value. 
Hence  we  must  first  inquire  whether  the  number  of  these  ciecal 
pylori  are  constant  in  the  Loch-Leven  race  of  trout,  whether  they 
ever  vary  in  the  brook-trout,  and,  lastly,  if  any  facts  can  be  pro- 
duced proving  them  to  be  inconstant. 

Among  the  local  Loch-Leven  forms  we  are  told  by  Pamell  that 
the  cs^cal  pylori  are  from  60  to  80  in  number.  Sir  J.  Eichardson 
found  78  in  each  of  the  three  which  he  dissected,  and  Giinther  from 
49  to  90 ;  and  although  in  the  description  of  the  species  the  latter 
writer  says,  "Caecal  pylori  normally  60  to  80,'*  he  instances  seven 
females  in  the  British-Museum  collection  as  follows : — ^'^  Females, 
from  12  to  18  inches  long.  Purchased,  said  to  be  from  Loch  Leyen. 
Caught  in  April.  CsBcal  pylori  65,  63,  60,  54,  54,  53,  49; 
vertebrsa  58-59.  These  specimens  have  the  pyloric  appendages 
fewer  in  number  than  is  generally  stated  ;  yet  these  c»ca  are  so 
wide — so  much  wider  than  in  S.fariOj  that  the  reduction  of  their 
number  has  evidently  been  caused  by  a  confluence  of  several 
c»ca  into  one  "  (Catal.  vi.  p.  101). 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  is  evident  that  the  number 
of  these  appendages  is  very  variable,  for  we  have  them  stated  as 
being  from  49  to  90.  If,  however,  we  turn  to  the  writings  of  most 
authors  who  have  counted  the  c»cal  pylori  in  8.  f aria,  we  find  them 
enumerated  as  follows : — "  I  have  never  found  them  to  exceed  46'* 
(Paraell, '  Fish  Firth  of  Forth,'  p.  308).  Thompson  in  1836  ex- 
amined the  so-called  S.ferox,  and  found  in  four  examples  49,  45,. 
39,  and  86  (*  Nat.  History  of  Ireland,'  iv.  p.  157).  Guntber 
among  his  other  five  non-migratory  freshwater  forms  enumerated 
them  as  varying  irom  33  to  49. 

Bavin g  thus  shown  that  these  appendages  in  the  Loch-Leven 
trout  have  been  recorded  as  between  49  and  90,  while  in  other  non- 
migratory  freshwater  forms  they  have  been  found  to  be  between 
33  and  49, 1  propose  enumerating  some  which  I  have  counted  in 
exaitiples  of  this  fish.  Among  maUi,  in  specimens  varying  from  7 
to  20i  inches  in  length,  1  have  found  them  as  follows : — ^At  Howie- 
toun,  8  examples  of  fertile  fish  averaged  about  67  cecal  appen- 
dages, founded  on  these  numbers— 82,  75,  74,  73,  65,  62,  62,  48. 
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At  Cowley,  in  G-lonceetenhire,  one  fertile  male  had  62,  one 
wfaich  was  sterile  52.  Amongfemalet,  yarjing  in  length  from  12 
to  22  inches,  the  number  of  these  appendages  in  7  examples  of 
fertile  fish  ayeraged  about  58,  deriyed  from  the  following  numbers 
— 66,  64,  62,  59,  57,  55,  45  ;  while  one  large  female  from  Loch 
Leven  had  47.  As  a  rule  these  csDca  appear  to  be  larger  in  females 
than  in  males,  while  in  one  of  the  latter  a  single  one  of  these 
tubes  was  abnormally  shortened  near  the  pylorus. 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  yariation  at  Howietoun  in  the 
number  of  these  appendages,  ranging  from  48  to  82  in  male  fish, 
luid  from  45  to  66  among  female  fish  ;  while  in  one  male  which 
was  fertile,  examined  in  Gloucestershire,  there  were  62,  and  in 
another,  not  so  well  fed,  from  the  same  locality,  and  sterile,  there 
were  52.  In  only  one  is  the  number  seen  to  approach  90  (82) 
as  given  by  Dr.  G-iinther,  and  with  that  exception  75  was  the 
largest  number  counted,  and  from  that  down  to  45,  clearly 
showing  that  this  is  an  unstable  character,  prone  to  change, 
and  consequently  unsuitable  for  discriminating  species.  Also 
that,  away  from  Loch  Leyen,  these  appendages  haye  diminished 
in  number,  and  still  more  so  in  examples  from  the  ova  hatched 
at  Guildford  and  reared  in  Gloucestershire,  where  the  smallest 
fish  were  sterile  and  had  the  fewest  of  these  appendages.  As  to 
the  diameter  of  the  cieca,  the  di£ference  was  not  apparent,  except 
so  far  as  I  haye  mentioned  above. 

Possibly  the  number  of  the  c»cal  appendages  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  found  of  yalue  in  ascertaining  whether  the  food 
on  which  the  fish  subsist  is  of  such  a  nature  that  they  will  thrive 
or  deteriorate. 

If  these  appendages  decrease  when  the  fish  are  transferred 
to  otlier  localities,  it  may  be  asked  if  instances  can  be  adduced 
where  they  have  ever  been  found  to  increase  in  trout  when 
lemoyed  to  better  feeding-grounds  or  improyed  conditions  of 
life*.  The  eggs  sent  from  the  brook-trout  of  Hampshire  and 
Buckinghamshire  by  Mr*  Frank  Buckland  and  Mr.  Francis 
Ermnds  to  Tasmania  have  developed  into  a  large  race,  in  which 
the  cecal  pylori  seem  to  have  reached  the  normal  number  of  52, 
showing  a  considerable  augmentation,  and  again  proving  the 
number  of  these  organs  to  be  inconstant. 

Sespecting  the  vomerine  teeth  being  in  a  single  series  in  Loch- 

*  Bvoct  this  paper  was  read  (vis.  in  March  1887)  joung  rainbow-trout 
{SalmQ  truUriM),  22  montbt  old,  raised  at  Howietoun,  haye  been  examined.  In 
California,  whence  the  eggs  were  receired,  these  fish  are  laid  to  po«eM  about  40 
tmcal  appendages ;  in  one  dissected  at  Howietoun  I  found  71. 
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Leven  trout,  but  in  a  double  row  in  bum-trout  of  the  same  size,  we 
have  first  to  consider  whether  the  facts  as  stated  are  correct.  All 
trout  and  salmon  (not  charr)  when  young,  irrespective  of  the  teeth 
on  the  head  of  the  vomer,  have  a  double  row  along  its  body ;  but 
these  in  all  are  dependent  on  age  or  rapidity  of  growth,  and  fall 
out,  commencing  behind  and  extending  forwards.  In  salmon  and 
sea-trout,  which  are  forms  that  grow  most  rapidly,  these  teeth  are 
shed  the  earliest,  while  the  Loch-Leven  trout,  which  is  like?dse  a 
rapid  grower,  loses  them  rather  sooner  than  the  burn  or  loch 
form ;  hence  to  say  that  in  the  mature  examples  they  are  invariably 
in  a  single  row  is  erroneous.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  here 
advanced  that  rapidity  of  growth  is  the  sole  cause  of  this,  for 
the  deciduousness  of  the  teeth  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  absorp- 
tion or  narrowing  of  the  tooth-bearing  ridge  on  the  vomer,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  teeth,  originally  placed  in  pairs,  become 
ultimately  ranged  in  a  single  row  and  finally  fall  out. 

The  condition  of  the  vomerine  dental  system  in  specimens  of 
Loch-Leven  trout  may  be  thus  recorded : — (1)  $  20  inches 
long,  2  teeth  exist  on  the  hind  edge  of  the  head  of  the  vomer, 
and  3  along  the  front  half  of  its  body,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  almost  opposite  one  another.  (2)  d  9  inches  long,  2 
teeth  at  hind  edge  of  vomer,  2  at  the  front  end  of  the  shaft, 
and  7  in  an  irregular  zigzag  line,  almost  in  one  continuous  row, 
while  their  points  turn  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  (3)  $ 
10*9  inches  long,  2  at  hind  edge  of  head  of  bone,  2  in  a  line 
at  the  commencement  of  the  body,  and  8  as  in  the  last  but  more 
distinctly  in  pairs.  (4)  $  13*5  inches  long,  2  at  hind  edge  of 
head  of  vomer,  then  4  in  a  single  row,  next  a  pair  turning  one  to 
each  side,  and  lastly  4  more  single  ones.  (5)  d  14  inches  long, 
2  teeth  at  hind  edge  of  head  of  vomer,  9  in  a  single  row  along 
the  body  of  that  bone ;  of  these  the  two  central  ones  form  a  pair. 
(6)  $  19*2  inches  long,  4  teeth  at  hind  edge  of  body  of  the 
vomer,  12  along  the  body,  among  which  are  three  pairs.  (7)  ? 
23  inched  long,  3  at  hind  edge  of  head  of  vomer,  8  along  its  body 
in  a  single  row,  some  turning  one  way  and  some  another. 
The  foregoing  seven  specimeiis  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
invariable  rule  that  all  the  teeth  along  the  body  of  the  vomer  are 
in  a  single  row. 

Having  examined  a  considerable  number  of  bum  or  loch  trout 
in  Sutherlandshire,  I  found  that  the  maxiUie  were  not  stronger 
than  in  the  Lochlevens,  while  a  specimen*  taken  at  random 
*  Bxhibited  when  the  paper  was  read. 
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shows  the  same  dentition  as  in  the  form  under  discussion  :  bam- 
treat,  c^  11  inches  long,  2  teeth  at  the  hind  edge  of  the  head 
of  the  vomer,  10  in  almost  a  single  line  along  the  body  of  that  bone, 
turning  alternately  right  and  left  at  their  points,  but  in  only  one 
instance  are  they  in  a  pair.  Further  south,  as  in  the  Windrush 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  maxiUsB'  are  stronger  and  the  vomerine 
teeth  are  more  nearly  in  a  double  line  than  in  more  northern 
specimens;  but  an  entire  series,  showing  all  these  grades  of 
variation,  may  be  traced  in  freshwater  trout  in  most  localities 
where  I  have  searched  for  it. 

The  colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  Locb-Leven  trout  is  said  to  be 
deep  red,  and  it  is  reputed  to  be  very  good  eating.  Whether 
the  flavour  of  these  fish  has  or  has  not  deteriorated  since 
the  partial  draining  of  the  lake,  as  asserted  by  some  and  con- 
tradicted by  others,  must  ever  remain  unsolved,  because  how 
the  fish  were  cooked,  the  degree  of  hunger  in  the  partakers 
of  the  food,  and  many  other  circumstances  would  have  also  to 
be  taken  into  account ;  while  deciding  such  a  question  from 
recollection  would  be  a  rather  doubtful  proceeding.  There  is  a 
legend  that  in  olden  times  these  fish  never  took  a  fly ;  and  an 
anonymous  writer  in  1886,  commenting  upon  the  bad  luck  which 
had  attended  an  angling  competition,  observed  that  fly-fishing  on 
Loch  Leven  had  been  in  existence  for  about  25  years,  but 
previous  to  that  time  these  fish  showed  no  disposition  for  winged 
prey.  Ghranting  the  general  accuracy  of  this  statement  would 
seem  to  partially  confirm  the  opinion  of  Pamell  and  some 
others,  that  the  local  food  has  diminished  in  amount,  and  therefore 
these  fish  wiU  now  take  the  fly.  Wliy  the  charr  has  disappeared 
from  this  lake  is  not  material  to  the  present  inquiry. 

As  food  Pamell  held  that  at  Loch  Leven  the  flesh  of  this  form 
of  trout  is  of  a  dark  red,  but  in  the  common  loch  or  bum-trout 
pinkish  or  often  white.  This,  however,  cannot  be  held  as  distinctive 
of  species,  for  some  trout  captured  on  the  same  day  at  Loch 
Assynt,  in  Sutherlandshire,  showed  aU  variations  in  the  colour  of 
their  flesh,  from  white  to  red,  and  were  all  equally  well  tasted. 
Pamell  also  observed  that  "James  Stuart  Monteith,  Esq.,  of 
Cloaebiim,  caught  a  number  of  small  river-trout,  and  transferred 
them  to  a  lake  (Loch  Ettrick),  where  they  grew  rapidly ;  their 
fleah,  which  previously  exhibited  a  white  chalky  appearance, 
became  in  a  short  time  of  a  deep  red,  while  their  external 
appearance  remained  the  same  from  the  time  they  were  first  put 
in  "  (op,  eit,  p.  307). 
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Mr.  Ffennell,  writing  of  the  LochleveDS  at  Mr.  Andrews's 
{Timei^  Oct.  14th,  1886),  observed  that  "  the  Loch-Leveu  trout 
were  no  strangers  to  me  ;  I  have  killed  many,  and  as  a  fresh- 
water fish  I  hold  them  in  high  esteem  :  and  I  certainly  think  that 
those  I  took  from  the  roadside  pond  in  Surrey  were  the  very  best 
I  had  ever  placed  before  me.'* 

The  question  whether  the  Loch-Leven  trout  is  a  local  race 
or  a  distinct  species,  is  one  of  considerable  practical  im- 
portance to  the  fish-culturists  of  this  country,  quite  irrespective 
of  its  scientific  interest.  If  it  is  a  species  distinct  from  the 
brook-trout,  its  introduction  into  our  streams  and  dissemination 
through  our  fresh  waters  would  be  a  great  source  of  hybridization 
among  our  indigenous  forms,  and  this  would  tend  towards  sterility 
of  the  offspring.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  merely  a  local  race, 
its  crossing  with  the  brook-trout  would  be  merely  the  inter- 
breeding between  two  varieties  of  one  species,  which,  instead  of 
being  a  cause  of  sterility,  is  more  commonly  a  means  of  improving 
a  breed. 

I  assume  it  as  granted  that  the  Howietoun  fish  are  in  every 
respect  similar  to  those  of  Loch  Leveu,  whence  the  breed  was 
derived.  This  variety  is  sometimes,  not  always,  finer  shaped 
towards  the  tail,  and  has  a  rather  shorter  bead,  as  in  the  sea- 
trout,  8,  albus^  than  the  ordinary  brook-trout,  while  its  form 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Saltno  lemanus  or  loch -trout  of  the 
Lake  of  Oeneva  and  elsewhere,  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  variety  of  S.fario.  Its  maxillary  bones  are  somewhat  finer 
than  in  our  ordinary  river-trout ;  its  cacal  appendages  are  more 
numerous;  and  its  colour  differs,  being  as  a  rule  silvery  with  black, 
but  having  no  red  spots  up  to  its  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Dr. 
G-iinther's  observations  that  the  male  never  has  a  knob  on  the 
lower  jaw,  that  its  fins  are  never  rounded,  that  the  teeth  along  the 
body  of  the  vomer  are  always  in  a  single  row,  very  different  from 
those  of  the  brook  or  burn  trout,  may  be  dismissed  as  erroneous 
statements,  probably  made  owing  to  the  want  of  opportunity  of 
examining  specimens.  The  Loch-Leven  trout  is  doubtless  a 
rapid  grower  in  its  northern  home,  and  the  race  at  Howietoun 
has  been  much  improved  by  selection  of  breeders ;  but  removing 
the  eggs  to  a  new  locality  and  then  rearing  the  young  has  shown 
that  the  form  and  colour  of  the  local  race  of  trout  is,  as  a  rule, 
assumed,  while  even  the  number  of  csBcal  appendages  becomes 
altered,  owing  to  changed  condition  of  life. 
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The  Natural  History  of  the  Qenua  Dero,    By  Bdwabd  C.  Bous- 
FiELD,  L.B.C.P.  LoncL    (Communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Mctbib, 

F.L.S.) 

[Bead  4th  November,  1886.] 

(PuLTBB  in.-V.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1885,  at  the  request 
of  Prof.  Mcintosh,  I  presented  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
my  study  of  the  Annelids  of  the  genus  DerOy  with  descriptions 
of  some  new  species  which  had  come  under  my  notice,  and 
remarks  as  to  the  identification  of  others.  From  the  necessary 
limits  of  such  a  commuai cation,  I  was  compelled  to  omit 
much  detail;  and  lack  of  time  and  material  led  to  a  certain 
want  of  accuracy  in  my  collation  of  the  work  of  other  writers, 
and  the  comparison  of  the  examples  which  came  under  my  own 
notice  with  their  descriptions. 

Enlarged  facilities  of  reference  having  now  enabled  me  to 
acquire  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  all  that  has  hitherto 
been  written  on  this  genus,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  material 
from  various  sources  having  given  opportunities  for  extended  ob- 
servation and  closer  comparison,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following 
as  the  most  complete  account  of  the  genus  allowed  by  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  Four  new  species  having  been  met  with  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteen  months  or  more  during  which  I  have 
been  working  at  these  Annelids,  it  would  appear  probable  that 
others  still  remain  to  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  publication  of  a  summary  of  what  has  at  present  been  accom- 
plished may  facilitate  future  observation. 

Sistory  and  Bibliography, 
The  Annelids  with  which  this  paper  deals,  though  their  biblio- 
graphy covers  a  period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  have  hitherto 
been  the  subject  of  very  little  original  work,  owing  probably  to 
their  habits  of  life,  which  prevent  their  presence  in  a  state  of 
nature  from  being  easily  discovered.  In  view  of  the  great  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  methods  of  research,  and  especially  in 
optical  appliances,  the  very  evident  way  in  which  the  observations 
of  earlier  writers,  and  their  interpretations  (not  unfrequently 
erroneous),  have  been  copied  by  later  authors,  in  many  cases 
almost  verbatim  et  literatim^  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
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The  first  description  of  any  species  of  Dero  is  to  be  fouad  ia 
the  *  Insecten-Belustigung,'  iii.  Theil,  of  Eosel  von  Eosenhof  (24i*), 
published  in  1755.  Several  figures  and  a  leogthj  description 
are  there  given  of  a  species  identical  with  JDero  fUrcatay  under 
the  name  of  "das  geschmeidige  Wasserschlanglein  mit  zwey 
Gabelspizen."  The  remarkable  feature  of  Eosel's  account  is 
the  moniliform  arrangement  of  the  two  long  palpi  by  which 
this  species  is  distinguished,  which  he  described.  This  character 
has  not  been  noticed  by  Grebinckj,  Semper,  or  myself;  but 
the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
approaching  dissolution  in  the  Naid  family  is  the  separation  of 
the  cuticle  from  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  with  formation  of 
bulla  I  and  under  these  circumstances  something  of  the  kind 
has  been  observed  by  the  writer.  It  is  somewhat  curious 
that  up  to  1877,  when  the  last  description  of  this  species  was 
written,  every  observer  who  described  the  form  gave  it  a  fresh 
name ;  so  that  it  has  received  trivial  names  from  its  discoverer 
and  from  MiiUer,  and  scientific  ones  from  Oken,  G-rebincky, 
Leidy,  and  Semper.  Eosel  observed  the  process  of  transverse 
fission  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  described  it  as  a  *' curious 
method  of  copulation ."  He  also  described  the  result  of  transverse 
sections  of  the  worm. 

Following  Bosel,  the  distinguished  naturalist  O.  F.  MiiUer  (18), 
in  1771,  gave  a  remarkably  excellent  account  of  one  or  two 
species ;  all  the  main  features  having  been  grasped,  and  the 
branchial  processes  (the  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus) 
having  had  their  proper  function  assigned  to  them.    In  specific 
characters,  however,  MiiUer  was  less  fortunate ;  and  to  him  must 
be  given  the  blame  of  the  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
genus  which  so  long  existed.     In  consequence  of  the  smaU  scale 
on  which  his  figures  are  drawn,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying the  species  represented ;  but  two,  if  not  three,  distinct  ones 
are  certainly  shown,  aU  being  included  under  the  general  name 
of  JVbif  digitata,      Bosel's  species  is  recognized  as   distinct, 
and  named  **the  eyeless  Naid  with  pronged  taU,**  the  other 
being  called  "  the  blind  Naid  with  fingered  tail."    The  distinc- 
tion thus  formulated  is  too  slender  to  enable  me  to  decide 
as  to  the  specific  differences ;   and  in  view  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  ascertaining  the  particular  species  to  which  MiiUer 
intended  to  apply  the  name  digitata^  there  seems  to  be  no 
^  The  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  the  Bibliography,  p.  106. 
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better  course  open  than  to  entirely  reject  it.  Tip  to  the  present 
time  the  name  is  occasionally  used  on  the  Continent ;  but  as  the 
worm  designated  may  be  any  one  of  three  species  at  least,  and  as 
no  clear  definite  description  has  yet  been  given  of  any  of  these  in 
particular  under  the  name  in  question,  this  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  the  course  proposed. 

In  acknowledgment  of  Miiller's  work,  I  have  attached  his  own 
name  to  the  last  new  species  discovered. 

The  name  by  which  the  genus  is  now  known  was  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Oken(20)  in  1815,  and  the  species  described  by  Eosel  dis- 
tinguished as  Dero  furecUa^  MiiUer's  appellation  being  retained 
for  the  other  species.  This  was  apparently  the  extent  of  Oken's 
knowledge  of  the  genus,  as  his  figure  was  taken  from  Miiller, 
and  his  diagnosis  is  as  scanty  as  possible. 

Dutrochet  (9)  rediscovered  the  genus,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  work  of  earlier  writers,  renamed  it  Xantho^  remarking  that  it 
appeared  either  not  to  have  been  observed  before  or  to  have 
been  confounded  with  NaU,  He  also  described  the  branchial 
funnel  as  an  organ  of  progression  and  retrogression  and  of  pre* 
hension;  the  branchial  processes  being  spoken  of  as  veritable 
non-articulated  limbs,  resembling  the  feet  of  cephalopodous 
MoUusca  and  the  arms  of  the  polyps !  The  number  of  branchial 
processes  is  given  as  ten  in  one  species  and  six  in  another, 
to  which  the  names  Xantho  decapoda  and  X,  heaapoda  are  respec- 
tively given.  As  the  figures  which  accompanied  the  original 
paper  appear  to  have  been  lost,  any  attempt  to  identify  Dutro- 
chet's  species  must  be  mere  guesswork. 

Blainville  (1)  gave  a  somewhat  unintelligible  account  of  two 
apecies,  named  Ifaii  digitata  and  N,  decapoda.  The  former  is 
credited  with  the  possession  of  six  pairs  of  fleshy  lobes,  the 
latter  with  ^Ye^  reference  being  also  made  to  a  drawing  in  the 
*  Encyclop^e  M6thodique '  of  a  species  with  no  less  than  eight 
pairs.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  latter  work, 
I  found  that  the  plate  in  question  is  merely  a  replica  of  Miiller*s 
(18) ;  while  the  peculiarly  unmethodical  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  text  renders  any  search  for  the  article  referring  to 
the  figures  hopeless.  However,  as  none  of  Muller's  figures  sho^^' 
more  than  four  pairs  of  lobes,  Blainville  has  evidently  interpreted 
them  wrongly. 

Blainville  (2)  in  a  second  article  in  the  *  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
naturelles '  and  a  writer  in  '  Bees's  Cycloptedia  *  (28)  quoted  from 
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Eubricius  the  description  of  a  worm  which  he  deBcribed  as  Nait 
quadrieuspida^  which  appears  to  have  some  aflBnitj  with  the  genus 
Dero.  Apparently  this  species  has  not  since  been  observed, 
though  from  the  description  given  by  Fabricius  (10)  it  seems 
sufficiently  well  marked  ♦. 

Gbrvais  (11)  reclassified  the  NaididsB,  and  renamed  the  genus 
Dero;  Urondis  being  the  designation  applied  to  it,  apparently 
from  the  peculiarity  of  the  tail.  He  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  remark  that  Miiller's  figures  evidently  represented  two 
distinct  species.  In  common  with  some  other  writers,  he 
included  the  Nats  barhata  of  Miiller,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  described  as  having  a  simple  truncated  tail. 

(Ersted  (19)  gave  only  a  very  short  account  of  the  genus, 
calling  it  Frofo  (Oken). 

Grube(12),  whilst  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  our  knotr- 
ledge  of  the  genua,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  its  syste- 
matic position,  and  referred  to  two  marine  forms,  described  by 
Dujardin  (8)  and  Dug^  (7)  respectively,  which  he  regarded  as 
allied  to  Dero,  Having  carefully  compared  the  papers  referred 
to  by  Grube,  I  am  unable  to  agree  with  his  conclusion.  Grube 
also  remarked  on  the  confusion  in  the  nomenclature,  professing 
himself  unable  to  decide  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Frotof.  It  should  be  remarked  that  Grube  does  not  mention 
having  seen  Dero, 

Bosc  (4s)  mentioned,  under  the  name  of  Ifais  aurieularis^  a  worm 
found  in  Carolina  with  a  tail  formed  by  a  large  tubercle,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  the  anus, — a  description  which  would  well 
apply  to  a  Dero  in  a  contracted  state. 

Pennant  (21),  Shaw  (27),  Stewart  (28),  and  Turton  (30)  gave 
descriptions  of  Naig  digitata  which  afford  no  assistance  in  iden- 
tifying the  form;  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  a  long  paper  by 
Houghton  (13),  who,  having  found  the  genus  in  England,  instead 

*  "Nais  vemicis  lateralibus  bifidis  setoeis  cirris  abdominalibui  et  msadk 
quadrifidft.'* 

t  The  origin  of  this  name  remains  unknown.  CErsted  attributed  it  to  Oken, 
in  whose  work  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  would  hare 
given  to  one  genus  two  different  names.  Another  writer,  in  spite  of  Qrube'i 
remark,  attributed  the  name  to  him.  The  only  feasible  explanation  appears 
to  be  that  some  unknown  writer,  between  the  time  of  Gerrais  and  CErsted 
(t.  e.  1838  and  1843),  originated  it  in  a  paper  which  has  been  lost  The  '  Nomeil- 
clator  Zoologicus*  of  Agaasiz  gives  both  names,  and  attributes  both  to  Oken,  but 
evidently  wrongly.    The  etymology  is  there  given  as  iip^^  eufem  exuo. 
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of  obserring  it  for  himself,  did  little  more  than  copy  Miiller'a 
description.  Johnston  (14)  merely  mmitions  the  genus  to 
throw  doubt  on  its  right  to  a  position  in  the  British  fauna 
ataU. 

In  1855,  for  the  first  time  since  Miiller  noticed  the  genus 
under  consideration,  we  meet  with  an  attempt  to  give  something 
like  an  exact  account  of  a  new  species.  In  that  year  a  paper 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  D*lJdekem  (6),  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  starting-point  of  all  modem  work  on  the  subject.  Up  to 
that  time  Dero  digiiata  and  D.fiiroata  (the  latter  of  which  had 
almost  been  lost  sight  of)  had  held  the  field  alone ;  but  D'Udekem's 
contribution  contained  a  description  of  a  new  species,  Dero 
obtusoj  clearly  expressed,  and  accompanied  by  a  figure  which 
rendered  it  easily  recognizable. 

In  1872  Perrier  (22)  published  a  very  interesting  and  exhaustive 
aoconnt  of  a  species  which  he  identified  with  that  described  by 
D'Udekem  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  was  wrong  on  this  point  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  value  of  his  observations,  whilst  his  figures 
are  almost  all  tliat  could  be  desired.  In  acknowledgment  of 
Perrier's  work,  I  have  named  the  species  which  he  studied  Dero 
Perrieri^  it  being  new. 

Prof.  Leidy  (15),  in  a  paper  of  which  he  has  kindly  sent  roe 
a  reprint,  describes  two  worms,  one  of  which  he  calls  Dero  litnoea 
and  the  other  Aulophorut  vague.  The  former  appears  to  be 
identical  with  a  species  found  abundantly  round  London ;  the 
latter  is  considered  by  Prof.  Leidy  to  be  identical  with  that 
described  by  Bosel  {loe.  eit,\  the  Dero  fureata  of  Oken ;  and 
apparently  Prof.  Leidy's  distinction  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
he  found  the  latter  free. 

Semper  (26)  has  described  two  species  under  new  names,  his 
Dero  phUippineneU  being  apparently  the  same  as  Dero  limoea  just 
referred  to,  whilst  Dero  Bodriguezii  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Aulophorue  vague  of  Leidy,  Dero  fureata  of  Oken,  and  Dero 
palpigera  of  Grebincky. 

Tanber*s  work  (29)  contributes  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  genus,  being  merely  a  catalogue  of  Danish  Annulata.  He 
remarked  that  the  genus  is  rare  in  Denmark. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  Bohemian  Professor  Vejdovsky 
(31)  contains  a  full  list  of  names  and  synonyms  of  the  species  of 
Dero  known  up  to  the  date  of  his  publication.  Unfortunately 
he  observed  only  a  very  few  examples  of  the  genus,  the  species 

8» 
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being  one  which  he  identifies  with  Dero  di^tata.  As  there  is, 
however,  an  absence  of  anything  like  a  diagnostic  description  of 
the  species  in  question,  the  identity  of  Dero  digitata  is  still,  and 
probably  will  remain,  unsettled. 

The  last  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  the 
abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Aberdeen  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (5).  Tbe  conclusions  therein  arrived  at  hold 
good  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  corroborated  by  the  present 
communication. 

Habits,  and  Methods  of  Observation. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Dero,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  form  described  by  Fabricius  in  1778,  are  all  freshwater 
dwellers.  They  pass  their  lives  entirely  below  the  water-level 
in  tubes  which  they  secrete,  and  into  the  composition  of  which 
foreign  matter  does  not  enter.  The  tubes  are  as  a  rule  either 
constructed  in  the  mud,  or  along  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  or 
even  within  decayed  stalks. 

To  this  method  of  life  is  probably  owing  the  small  amount  of 
attention  which  the  genus  has  attracted.  If,  however,  these 
worms  be  present  in  any  locality,  they  may  be  easily  detected  as 
follows : — 

A  portion  of  the  mud,  within  an  inch  of  its  surface,  is  placed  in 
a  bottle  to  about  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  and  water  added.  After 
the  mud  has  subsided  the  bottle  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  12 
hours,  when,  if  any  samples  of  Dero  be  present,  they  will  have 
constructed  their  tubes  in  contact  with  the  glass,  either  in  the  mud 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  may  be  removed  for  examination 
by  pressing  on  the  end  from  which  the  head  protrudes  (as  the  tail 
is  rerj  easily  injured)  with  a  camel-hair  pencil.  Tinder  this 
treatment  the  worm  backs  rapidly  out  of  the  tube,  and  may  b© 
readily  secured  with  a  pipette.  The  species  of  the  genus  Dero 
are  sociable  in  their  habits,  as  many  as  half  a  dozen  tubes  being 
often  placed  side  by  side,  and  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  find 
single  ones. 

Having  secured  the  worm,  the  question  arises  how  best  to 
examine  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the  species  of 
any  given  example  when  ordinary  methods,  such  as  the  com- 
pressorium  or  the  live-trough,  are  alone  employed.  In  the  first 
case  the  pressure,  even  if  slight,  prevents  that  full  expansion  of 
the  branchial  area  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  exact  obser- 
vation ;  whilst  in  the  second  case  the  restlessness  of  the  worm  i» 
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80  great  that  it  can  only  be  kept  in  the  field  of  a  power  too  low 
for  needful  details  to  be  made  out. 

For  general  observation  the  method  which  I  have  found 
most  suitable  is  to  transfer  the  worms  to  a  live-trough,  with 
a  sufficient  depth  of  mud  for  them  to  form  their  tubes 
(about  I  inch),  when  they  may  be  observed  under  perfectly 
natural  conditions ;  the  hinder  end  of  the  worm,  carrying  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  being  kept  protruded  upward,  whilst  the 
head  is  occupied  below  in  ingesting  the  mud  which  forms  the 
food  of  these  creatures.  If  the  tubes  have  been  formed  amid 
vegetable  debris,  the  best  plan  is  to  secure  a  portion  in  the 
compressorium  under  slight  pressure,  or  in  a  small  zoophyte- 
trough,  when  powers  as  high  as  Zeiss's  B  B  or  an  English  §-in. 
may  easily  be  employed.  To  make  out  the  histological  details, 
nothing  is  better  than  the  cotton-wool  trap  used  for  wandering 
Botifera;  with  thisaud  a  judiciously  regulated  pressure,  a  iV'^^* 
objective  may  be  safely  used.  The  form  of  compressorium 
adopted  by  me  is  that  known  as  Beck's  parallel  compressorium, 
and  I  have  found  nothing  to  equal  it  for  the  facilities  it  offers  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  pressure  without  removal,  and  of 
viewing  an  object  on  both  sides. 

General  Characters. 
In  general  outb'ne  the  species  of  Dero  closely  resemble  their 
relatives  of  the  genus  Nats.    The  following  marked  differences, 
however,  obtain : — 

1.  They  are  destitute  of  eyes. 

2.  They  are  furnished  with  decidedly  red  blood. 

3.  The  perivisceral  fluid  is  devoid  of  corpuscles. 

4.  They  inhabit  fixed  tubes. 

5.  They  possess  a  highly  specialized  respiratory  organ  on  the 
last  segment  of  the  body. 

The  general  form  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical,  tho 
head  being  obtusely  pointed.  The  thickness  gradually  increases 
from  the  head  for  about  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the  worm,  after 
which  it  diminishes  gradually  again,  being  narrowest  in  the  last 
segment  but  one. 

As  in  Nais,  the  mouth-segment  is  destitute  of  organs  of 
motion,  whibt  the  four  following  have  them  only  on  the  ventral 
surface  *. 

*  Except  Dero  fwrcata^  of  which  see  description. 
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These  organs  are  known  as  set®,  their  form  being  more  or  less 
that  shown  in  PI.  IV.  fig.  10  and  PI.  V.  fig.  16,  curred  like  a 
long/,  with  a  central  shoulder  and  bifurcate  outer  end.  Each  of 
the  bristle-bundles  in  the  first  four  ventral  pairs  contains  from  four 
to  six  such  setsD,  in  length  considerably  exceeding  those  of  the  body 
generally,  though  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the  general  form. 

In  the  dorsal  bristle-bundles,  the  first  pair  of  which  is  found 
in  the  sixth  segment,  bristles  of  two  forms  are  found.  The 
first  and  most  evident  are  tapering,  projecting  through  the 
epidermis  to  a  distance  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
worm,  and  of  these  one  is  found  in  each  bundle.  The  second 
are  short,  stout,  notched  at  the  outer  extremity,  and  barely 
penetrate  the  skin.  Notwithstanding  their  inferior  length  they 
are  always  the  first  developed,  and  if  there  should  by  chance  be 
two  tapering  bristles  in  a  bundle,  each  of  them  is  accompanined 
by  its  own  shorter  one. 

The  developmental  relation  between  these  two  forms  was 
pointed  out  by  Perrier,  and  is  additionally  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  posterior  segments  the  tapering  bristles  are  altogether 
wanting,  the  short  ones  alone  remaining;  these  at  length  are 
reduced  to  mere  points  in  the  last  few  segments,  and  finally 
disappear. 

lUustrations  of  the  various  forms  of  sets  will  be  found  in  the 
figures  already  referred  to. 

The  integument  of  the  worm  is  smooth,  and  shows  but  few 
palpocils,  except  at  the  head  and  tail,  and  even  there  not  many  ; 
they  are  connected  with  pyriform  cells  in  the  epidermis  in  the 
manner  described  by  me  in  a  previous  paper  *. 

The  digestive  canal  conforms  closely  to  the  Naid  type  in  its 
exsertile  proboscis,  its  pharynx  beset  with  mucous  glands,  and 
its  long  pharynx  dilated  at  one  point  to  form  a  gastric  enlarge- 
ment, passing  on  into  an  intestine,  capacious,  closely  beset  with 
the  so-called  hepatic  cells,  and  having  a  very  strong  inward 
ciliary  current  for  a  great  part  of  its  length.  The  segmental 
organs,  which  begin  in  the  sixth  segment,  are  essentially  simple 
convoluted  tubes  with  very  narrow  lumen,  the  dilated  inner 
extremity  being  thickly  clothed  with  fine  short  cilia.  The 
external  condition  of  these  organs  varies  greatly.  Frequently 
they  are  as  described  above,  without  any  appendages.  In  other 
instances  in  the  same  species,  at  the  same  period  of  the  year, 

•  **  On  Slavina  and  Ophidonais,'*  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  ZooU  voL  xix.  p.  265, 1886- 
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they  are  embedded,  except  for  a  short  distance  at  each  end,  in  a 
mass  of  large,  clear,  spheroidal  cells.  When  these  masses  are 
not  found  on  the  segmental  organs,  they  may  occur  on  the  septa 
between  the  segments,  or  they  may  be  absent  altogether.  I  have, 
however,  been  unable  to  discover  the  conditions  which  govern 
their  appearance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  internal  end  of  the  segmental 
organs  is  a  ciliated  funnel ;  they  end  externally  in  a  somewhat 
dilated  portion,  which  communicates  freely  with  the  surrounding 
element.  Their  function  appears  to  be  purely  mechanical — 
that  of  preventing  undue  distention  of  the  body  by  the 
fluid  which  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  and  is 
doubtless  charged  uith  effete  material  from  the  blood-vessels 
iiihich  run  in  contact  with  it.  Accordingly  I  find  that,  con- 
trary to  the  general  accepted  opinion,  the  lumen  of  the  tube  of 
the  segmental  organ  is  not  ciliated,  but  that  along  one  side  of  it 
is  attached  a  membrane  who^e  undulations  have  the  effect  of 
driving  the  contained  fluid  in  an  outward  direction.  During  full 
activity  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  edge  of  the  membrane,  though 
the  character  of  the  movement  even  then  is  such  as  to  suggest 
8ome  action  quite  different  from  that  of  cilia,  and  much  more 
nearly  resembling  that  seen  in  the  vibratile  tags  of  the  rotifers. 

When  vitality  is  at  a  low  ebb,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  with 
a  power  of  about  bOO  diameters  and  suitable  illumination,  to  see 
the  edge  of  the  membrane.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
case  of  other  Oligochieta,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
cilia  could  act  to  advantage  in  a  tube  of  such  extremely  small 
calibre,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  instance  in  other  forms  of  animal 
life  where  such  is  the  case  *. 

The  nervous  system  of  Dero  is  excessively  difficult  to  make 
out,  but  appears  to  closely  resemble  that  of  Nats  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Perrier*s  account  of  the  species  which  he  observed 
stops  short  at  this  point,  his  description  being  very  meagre,  and 
in  the  few  details  given  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any  special 
arrangement. 

*  The  obeerrations  which  led  to  the  above  oonclusiont  were  made  on 
Tulnfex,  Dero,  yaia,  Stylariaf  Chatogaster,  and  JEoloaonuL  In  the  case  of 
Ckatogaster  only  was  there  any  difference.  In  the  latter  genus  I  hare  never 
■een  any  movement  whatever  in  the  tubular  portion  of  the  legmental  organs,  but 
on  one  oooaaion  observed  in  oonneotion  therewith  an  organ  exactly  resembling; 
the  vibratile  tags  already  referred  to. 
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Branchial  Area  and  Circulatory  Syttem, 
The  branchial  apparatus  is  by  far  the  most  important  character 
of  Dero.  Though  it  is  found  in  a  modified  form  in  the  Aulophorue 
of  Schmarda  (25),  yet  in  its  full  development  it  is  present  only  in 
the  genus  under  notice.  In  all  the  Oligochsdta  a  strong  inward 
current  is  visible  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  intestine,  which  no 
doubt  subserves  a  respiratory  purpose,  as  it  commences  at  the 
point  where  the  arterial  system  receives  the  blood  from  the 
venous ;  and  at  this  point,  if  nowhere  else,  both  vessels  run  in 
close  contact  with,  or  are  embedded  in,  the  intestinal  wall,  so  that 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  interchange  are  combined.  In 
those  forms  which  live  and  move  free  in  the  water,  this  is 
doubtless  sufficient  provision  for  their  needs;  but  in  the  case 
of  Dero,  which,  though  not  fixed,  is  yet  stationary,  a  special  pro- 
vision seems  required,  such  as  is  found  in  the  branchial  area. 

Tliis  is  essentially,  and  in  its  simplest  aspect,  an  opening-out 
of  the  hiuder  part  of  the  intestine,  supported  by  a  layer  of 
epidermis,  the  space  between  the  two  being  occupied  by  muscular 
elements  and  blood-vessels.  Figs.  4  and  5  in  PI.  IV.  (the  former 
taken  from  Perrier's  monograph,  the  latter  from  life)  will  show 
the  general  arrangement.  In  fig.  5,  which  gives  the  area  in  sec- 
tion, the  relative  proportions  between  its  two  constituents  are 
shown  by  the  shading,  the  dark  portion  being  integumental, 
whilst  the  light  shading  indicates  the  continuation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestine,  which  supplies  the  respiratory 
element.  The  form  of  the  area  difiers  in  difierent  species ;  but 
in  all  cases  a  number  of  branchial  processes  arise  from  the  fioor 
of  it,  their  number  being  four  and  no  more.  This  may  seem 
a  surpnsiug  statement,  in  view  of  the  considerably  greater 
number,  eiyht  pairs  according  to  one  writer  already  referred  to, 
which  have  previously  been  described.  Beference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  species  of  any 
given  example  of  the  genus,  and  similar  difficulties,  not  overcome, 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  divergencies  and  dis- 
crepancies to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  heretofore  given. 
These  have  obtained  down  to  the  latest  period :  thus  both  Semper 
and  Leidy  have  described  appearances  which  can  easily  be  re- 
produced, but  which  are  not  by  any  means  normal.  If  an  apology 
be  needed  for  such  an  assertion,  I  hope  it  will  be  found  in  the 
£act  that  I  have  devoted  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  study 
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of  this  genus  for  nearly  two  years,  bave  examined  hundreds  of 
examples  of  its  various  species,  and  have  done  my  utmost  to  make 
sure  of  every  fact  which  I  advance.  It  is  true  that  in  three 
species  supplementary  branchisD  are  present,  but  these  are 
much  smaller  than  the  primary  ones,  and  are  always  placed  at 
the  angles  of  the  dorsal  lip  of  the  area.  Where  more  than  three 
pairs  are  attributed  to  any  species,  the  incurved  margins  of  the 
area,  which  are  ciliated  on  both  surfaces,  have  been  mistaken 
for  additional  branchi». 

The  integumental  and  mucous  layers  of  the  area  are  not 
equally  extensive ;  the  mucous  layer  is  wanting  (PI.  lY.  fig.  5)  at 
the  tip,  and  encroaches  on  the  margin  of  the  integumental  layer 
at  every  other  part.  The  branchi»  are  simple  elevations  of  the 
mucous  layer,  containing  loops  of  blood-vesseld  one  in  each,  and 
are  lined  by  a  layer  of  stellate  muscle-cells  continuous  with  the 
layer  which  underlies  the  mucous  membrane  of  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  area.  This  muscular  network  is  capable  of  great 
expimsion  and  contraction,  and  in  the  latter  condition  fully 
realizes  Bosc*s  description  of  Nais  auricularU.  The  area  is 
extremely  sensitive,  the  slightest  jar  causing  contraction,  and, 
what  is  somewhat  remarkable,  it  appears  to  be  endowed  with 
sensibility  to  actinic  Hght  *. 

In  some  species,  in  addition  to  the  muscular  network  of  stel- 
late cells  already  spoken  of,  an  arrangement  of  radiating  cells, 
spindle-shaped,  with  forked  extremities  and  a  central  nucleus,  is 
found  connecting  the  dorsal  lip  of  the  branchial  area  with  the 
intestine  beneath  it. 

In  most  cases  the  branchial  area  is  concave  in  full  dilatation ; 
but  in  Dero  Mulleri  it  is  capable  of  such  expansion  as  to  become 
altogether  convex,  and  to  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
body.    The  same  is  the  case  to  a  le^s  extent  in  D,  latissima. 

The  chief  blood-vessels  are,  as  usual,  two  in  number,  a  dorsal 
(arterial)  and  a  ventral  (venous).     The  dorsal  vessel  in  Dero  can 

*  I  hare  soTeral  times  tried  to  photograph  the  tail  of  Dero,  but  hitherto 
with  small  soooess,  the  ignition  of  the  magnesium-ribbon  employed  as 
the  source  of  light  causing  contraction  in  nearly  erery  case.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon occurs  in  HydrcL,  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  a  drop-shutter 
was  placed  between  the  source  of  the  light  and  the  object,  but  the  result  was  the 
flune  ;  and  the  niarrellous  rapidity  of  the  contraction  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  fully  expanded  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure,  the  photograph  in 
•Ycry  case  showed  the  polyp  in  a  contracted  condition. 
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only  be  bo  called  for  convenience ;  since  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  it  runs  along  the  side  or  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
embedded  in  its  wall,  only  becoming  free  when  it  reaches  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  stomach.  From  this  point  it  is 
connected  by  a  varying  number  of  contractile  loops  with  the 
Tentral  vessel,  and  terminates  exactly  as  in  Nai$.  In  the  bran- 
chial area  the  circulation  between  the  dorsal  and  ventral  Teasels 
is  carried  on  as  follows : — ^The  abdominal  vessel,  running  back- 
ward undivided  to  the  boundary  of  the  mucous  layer  of  the  area^ 
divides  into  two  branches  which  run  right  and  left  round  its 
margin.  Each  of  these  main  branches  gives  off  at  least  three 
secondary  ones,  one  to  each  of  the  branchia  of  its  own  side,  which 
runs  to  its  summit  and  down  again  without  breaking  up  into  a 
capillary  network ;  whilst  the  third,  also  undivided,  runs  obliquely 
across  the  area,  the  continuation  of  the  main  branch  running  on 
round  the  margiu.  All  these  branches  again  unite  to  form  a 
common  trunk,  which  joins  with  a  similar  one  from  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  vessel. 

The  specialization  of  the  termination  of  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  intestine  does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  in  abrogating  the 
general  respiratory  function  of  that  tube ;  doubtless  an  advantage 
to  these  worms,  which  spend  so  large  a  portion  of  their  lives  in 
crawling  in-  the  mud  in  search  of  food.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  tube  is  much  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  branchial  area 
being  drawn  into  it  when  expanded ;  nor  is  the  tube  wide  enough 
to  give  room  for  the  bristles,  the  latter  being  always  much  curved 
when  within  it ;  and  though  the  worm  is  able,  as  a  rule,  to  turn 
round  with  facility,  yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  becomes 
fixed  in  the  tube  in  so  doing,  and  is  quite  unable  to  extricate 
itself. 

DUtrihution  of  Species, 

With  the  exception  oiDero  Mulleri^  received  from  Mr.  Bolton, 
of  Birraingiiam,  I  have  found  all  the  known  forms  within  a  short 
distance  of  London.  The  richest  hunting-grounds  are  without 
doubt  the  tanks  at  Kew  and  at  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's 
Gardens,  Begent's  Park.  The  latter  locality  has  furnished  a 
species,  the  only  one  whose  indigenous  character  is  doubtful,  viz. 
the  beautiful  D.  fwrcata,  the  finding  of  which  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  any  reliable  information  about  it,  first  led  the  writer 
to  undertake  the  btudy  of  this  genus.    Here  also  he  first  found 
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D.  latUsimaj  as  also  in  a  pond  between  Sutton  and  Bedliill  on 
the  high  road,  and  later  D,  litnoia.  The  latter  is  especiallj 
abundant  in  the  Lilj-tank  at  Kew.  D,  ohtu$a  and  D.  Perrieri 
are  to  be  found  in  the  large  pond  on  Wandsworth  Common ;  aod 
both  species,  as  well  as  2).  latuBima  and  the  rare  D.  aeuta^  have 
been  fonnd  in  the  pond  at  Greenwich  Park.  The  last-named 
species  was  also  found  for  the  first  time  bj  my  wife  in  the 
Ciystal-Palace'  basin. 

Abroad  the  only  species  known  to  have  been  found  are  2). 
fitrcata^  D,  Umosa,  2).  obiuta  (Belgium  only),  and  the  doubtful 
D.  digiiata.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  widely  distributed, 
ranging  from  the  United  States  to  South  Bussia  and  the  Phi« 
lippine  Islands.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  at  present  the 
British  Isles  are  apparently  by  &r  the  richest  in  species  of  any 
known  locality.  Others  doubtless  remain  to  be  discovered; 
and  to  this  end  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  samples  of  mud  in  a 
moist  state  from  rarious  localities  abroad  * ;  and  South  America 
especially  should  prove  fertile  in  this  direction.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  before  our  knowledge  of  the  minute  Oligochsta  can 
be  considered  even  fairly  complete ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
systematic  observations  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  would 
reveal  forme  still  more  interesting  and  remarkable  than  those 
included  in  the  genus  Dero. 

'filLj  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  whose  kindness  in  sup- 
plying me  with  specimens  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  one 
new  species  which  has  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere. 

The  following  is  a  systematic  account  of  the  various  species  at 
present  known. 

Family  Naidomorpha,  VejdcvBky, 
Oenus  Dero,  Oken, 
Proto. — Xantho,  Dutrochet. — ^Nais  digitata,  Miiller. 
Char.    Minute  Annelids  of  from   40  to  100  segments,  red- 
blooded,  eye-less,  inhabiting  tubes  secreted  from  the  body,  without 
aggregation  of  foreign  material.    The  last  segment  bears  an  expan- 
sion from  which  arise  four  processes.     Perivisceral  fluid  free  from 

*  I  shall  be  maoh  obliged  for  samples  from  any  freshwater  lake,  pond,  or 
tank,  or  even  slow  stream  abroad.  The  beet  time  for  collecting  would  probably 
be  before  the  rainy  season  in  such  localities  as  have  one ;  in  those  which  have 
not^  probably  the  end  of  summer  would  be  best.  The  samples  may  be  sent  to 
me,  care  of  the  Linnean  Society. 
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corpuscles.  First  fiye  segments  destitute  of  dorsal  setie ;  the  sixth 
and  following  haviag  both  dorsal  and  ventral  set»,  the  latter 
hooked,  the  former  straight,  and  one  forked  bristle  in  each  bundle. 
Contractile  loops  in  the  sixth  and  some  following  segments,  one 
in  each. 

a.  "Without  secondary  branchisB. 

1.  Dkbo  ultissima,  Bousfield  (6).    PL  IV.  fig.  8. 
Segments  30-40.     Contractile  loops  4.    The  branchial  area 

with  entire  margin,  well  developed,  width  in  full  expansion 
exceeding  length,  capable  of  complete  eversion,  then  becoming 
convex.     BranchifiB  long,  well  developed,  plano-cjlindrical. 

2.  Debo  Peebikbi,  Bousfield.     PI.  IV.  figs.  4-7. 
Dero  obtusa,  Perrier  (22). 

Segments  25-35.  Contractile  loops  8-5.  Branchial  area  with 
entire  margin,  trefoil-shaped  in  full  expansion.  Branchial  pro* 
cesses  well  developed,  cylindrical,  the  posterior  pair  longer  than 
the  anterior. 

8.  Deeo  obtusa,  D'Udekem  (6).     PI.  III.  figs.  1-3. 

Segments  45-50.  Contractile  loops  usually  4  (4-6).  The 
branchial  area  somewhat  irregular,  and  apt  to  be  unsymmetricaL 
Branchiie  rather  short,  foliate  ;  the  posterior  margin  nearly 
straight,  the  anterior  curving  outward  at  the  middle.  A  dis- 
tinct dorsal  lip,  divided  from  the  alar  portions  of  the  area  by 
a  deep  groove  on  each  side. 

This  species  shows  the  first  trace  of  the  modification  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  supplementary  branchial  processes  in 
the  distinct  demarcation  of  the  dorsal  lip,  at  the  angles  of  which 
they  are  borne  by  those  species  which  possess  them. 

4.  Dbbo  Mtjllbbi,  sp.  nov.    PI.  IV.  figs.  9, 10. 

Segments  70-95.  Contractile  loops  usually  7  (6-B).  The 
branchial  area  with  separate  dorsal  lip.  Branchial  processes 
oblong,  quadrangular,  the  attached  border  the  longest,  superior 
angles  rounded. 

The  largest  of  all  known  species.  Furnished  to  the  writer  by 
Mr.  Bolton.  Chains  of  two  zooids  frequently  consist  of  130-140 
segments,  and  measure  nearly  an  inch  in  length.  Branchial  area 
disproportionately  small. 
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/3.  With  secondary  branchi». 

6.  Debo  limosa,  Leidy  (15).    PI.  V.  figs.  11-16. 

Dero  philippinensis,  Semper  (26). 

Segments  55-60.  Contractile  loops  5,  the  last  much  the 
smallest.  The  branchial  area  with  dorsal  lip,  each  angle  bearing 
a  secondary  branchia,  short,  cylindrical,  and  containing  a  loop  of 
blood-vessels.  Branchial  processes  as  in  D.  obtusa,  but  longer 
and  narrower. 

The  foregoing  species  appears  to  me,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  to  be  identical  with  Prof.  Leidy's ;  and  there  is  no 
difference  which  cannot  be  explained  on  the  grounds  laid  down 
(p.  100).  Should  the  species  under  notice  hereafter  prove  to 
be  distinct  from  Prof.  Leidj's,  it  will  stand  as  new,  uuless 
indeed  it  be  the  same  as  Prof.  Semper's  D.  philippinensi$,  as  on 
the  same  considerations  seems  probable ;  though  the  latter  may 
possibly  be  identical  with  the  species  next  to  be  described,  a  point 
which  cannot  be  settled  in  the  absence  of  a  figure  of  Prof.  Semper's 
worm. 

6.  Debo  acuta,  Bouffield  (5). 

Characters  nearly  as  in  2).  limoga;  but  the  branchisB  much 
longer,  obovate  in  form,  with  pointed  apices ;  length  about  4  or 
5  times  the  greatest  breadth. 

Only  two  examples  of  this  species  have  come  under  my  notice 
from  the  localities  already  mentioned  (p.  103).  A  careful  search 
during  the  present  season  has  been  unsuccessful ;  so  that  no 
figure  can  be  given;  but  there  will  be  no  dif&cultyin  recognizing 
the  worm  &om  the  description  above. 

y,  "With  secondary  branchisB  and  palpi. 

7.  Debo  fubcata,  Oken  (20).    PI.  V.  figs.  17, 18. 

Das  geschmeidige  Wasserschlanglein  mit  zwey  Gkbelspizen, 
£dsel  (24). — Dero  palpigera,  Qrebinch/, — Dero  Bodriguezii, 
JBmnper  (26). 

Segments  35.  The  branchial  area  more  funnel-shaped  than  in 
the  other  forms ;  the  dorsal  lip  not  divided  off*,  but  bearing  sup- 
plementary branchisd  at  its  junction  with  the  alse.  The  integu- 
jnental  layer  at  the  tip  of  the  branchial  area  prolonged  into  two 
palpi  of  varying  length,  non-ciliated,  extra- vascular.  Branchi» 
nearly  cyUndricai ;  contractile  loops  five.  The  first  dorsal  bristle- 
bundles  in  the  fifth  segment. 
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The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  species  of  Dero ;  but  somewhat 
anomalous  in  the  position  of  the  first  dorc^al  bristles  and  in 
the  possession  of  palpi.  Only  found  among  the  fibrous  bundles 
of  the  dead  stems  of  Cyperus  (in  the  Soyal  Botanic  Oardeus), 
which  must  be  pulled  apart  to  obtain  the  worms. 

Note. — The  above  descriptions  all  apply  to  the  asexual  forms 
only.     A  description  of  the  sexual  forms  is  reserved. 

BiBLIOORAPHY. 

1.  Blainvillb. — Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  t.  xxxiv.  p.  131. 

2.  Blainville.— Diet,  des  Sci.  Nat.  t.  Ivii.  p.  499. 

3.  Blainville. —  Planehes,  Zool.  Vers  at  Zooph.  pi.  xxiii. 

4.  Bosc— Vers,  i.  p.  203. 

6.  BousFiBLD. — Report  Brit.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sei.  1885,  p.  1097. 

6.  D'Udkkfm.— Bull.  Ae.  Roy.  Brux.  1886,  p.  649,  f.  1. 

7.  Dooiis.— Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  •it,  2,  t.  viii.  p.  31,  pi.  i.  f.  24  &  26. 

8.  DujARDiN.— Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  s^r.  2,t.  xi.  p.  293,  pi.  vii.  f.  9-12. 

9.  DuTKOCHET.— Bull.  Soc.  Philom.  Paris,  1819.  s^r.  3,  p.  166. 

10.  Fabricius. — Fauna  Groenlandiea,  p.  316,  no.  269. 

11.  Gbrvais.— BuU.  Ac.  Roy.  Brux.  1838.  p.  18. 

12.  Grube.— Arch,  fiir  Naturg.  1850,  p.  353. 

13.  Houghton. — Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  3rd  ser.  vol.  vi.  p.  393. 

14.  Johnston. — Catalogue  of  Brit.  non-Parasit  Worms,  p.  69. 
16.  Lbidy. — Ameriean  Naturalist,  1880,  p.  421. 

16.  MiJLLER. — Zool.  Danic.  Prodr.  no.  2o61. 

17.  MiJLLER. — Verm.  Terr,  et  Fluv.  &c.  pt.  ii.  p.  22. 

18.  MiJLLBR. — VonWiirm.  des  siiss.  u.  salz.  Wass.  p.  90,  pi.  v. 

19.  (Erstkd.— Kroy.  Nat.  Tidssk.  Bd.  iv.  2,  p.  133. 

20.  Okrn.— Lehrbuch  der  Naturg.  iii.  pt.  I,  p.  363,  pi.  xi.  f.  2. 

21.  Pennant.— British  Zoology,  1812,  iv.  p.  98. 

22.  Perribr.— Arcb.  de  Zool.  exp.  et  g^.  i.  p.  66,  pi.  i. 

23.  Rbbs's  CYCLOPiEDiA. — Art.  Nais, 

24.  RosBL. — Insecten-BelustiguTig,  lii.  p.  681.  pi.  xciii. 
26.  ScHMARDA. — Neue  wirbellose  Thiere,  ii.  9. 

26.  Sbmper.— Arb.  Zool.  Inst.  Wiirzb.  1877-78,  p.  106,  pi.  iv.  f.  16. 

27.  Shaw. — Naturalist's  Miscellany,  t.  452. 

28.  Stbwart. — Elements  Brit.  Zool.  p.  391. 

29.  Taubbr. — Annulata  Danica,  i.  p.  /5. 

30.  TuRTON.— British  Fauna,  p.  137. 

51.  Vejdovsky.— Syst.  u.  Morph.  der  Oligoch.  pp.  27  &  117. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  III. 

Fig.  1.  Dero  obtuta.    Tbe  whole  worm,  enlarged  from  a  photograph  of  tb« 
living  object. 

2.  A  dorsal  view  of  the  branchial  area  and  processes  of  D.  obtusa,  drawn 

from  life,     x  76. 

3.  The  same.    A  copy  of  D*Udekem*s  origin^  figure; 
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Platb  IV. 

Fig.  4.  Hero  Perrieri^  m  a  transparent  object,  showing  airangemflnt  of  blood- 
reneU  &o.    After  Perrier. 

5.  The  fame,  in  optical  longitudinal  Motion :   a,  integumental  la^er ;  6, 

ciliated  lajer ;  c,  blood-Teasels.    From  life. 

6.  The  same.    Dorsal  riew  of  branchial  area.    From  life. 

7.  The  same.    Lateral  yiew  of  branchial  area.    From  life.     X  90. 

8.  Dero  latissima.    Dorsal  aspect  of  branchial  area.    From  life,     x  80. 

9.  Dero  MuUeri.    A  similar  view.    From  life.     X  125. 

10.  Seta  of  ditto:  a,  ventral  seta  of  second  td  fifth  segments;  b,  hooked 
dorsal  seta  of  the  same  segmenu. 

Plats  V. 

Fig.  11.  Dero  limoea.    Dorsal  Tiew  of  expanded  area.    From  life.     X  fiO. 

12.  The  same.    Lateral  Tiew  of  expanded  area.    From  life.     X  50. 

13.  The  same.    Dorsal  Tiew  in  outline.    After  Leidj. 

14.  The  same.    Ventral  Tiew  of  contracted  area.    Photographed  from  life. 
16.  The  ssme^    Ventro-lateral  new.    Photographed  fh>m  life. 

16.  Setie  of  D.  limota :  a,  Tcntral  seta  of  second  to  fifth  segments ;   6, 

Tentral  seta  of  sixth  and  following  s^ments ;  o,  hooked  dorsal  setjs. 

17.  Dero /urcata.    Dorstd  view  of  branchial  area.     From  life.     X  80. 

18.  The  same.     Lateral  view.     From  life.     X  60. 


Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Crustacea  from  Singapore. 

By  Alfred  O.  Walker,  F.L.S. 

[Read  17th  March,  1887.] 

(Plates  VI.-IX.) 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1879  my  friend  Mr.  F.  Archer,  of 
Liverpool,  requested  me  to  undertake  the  naming  of  a  collectioQ 
of  Crustacea  which  his  brother,  Surgeon-Major  Archer,  was  then 
sending  over  from  Singapore.  Pressure  of  other  work  and  want 
of  acquaintance  with  exotic  Crustacea,  not  to  mention  the  fact 
of  my  residing  at  a  distance  from  London  (where  alone  the 
necessary  works  of  reference  can  be  procured),  caused  me  to 
hesitate  long  before  I  undertook  it ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  became 
clear  that  nobody  else  in  England  would  undertake  the  work 
(such  is  the  scarcity  of  carcinologists)  that  I  finally  decided  to 
do  so.  I  may  also  add  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  assist- 
ance  rendered  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Miers,  which  gave  me  the  start 
without  which  the  task  would  have  been  almost  impossible,  I 
should  have  given  it  up  at  the  outset. 

LINir.  JOURN. — ZOOLOGT,  VOL.  XX,  9 
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Surgeon-Major  Archer  has  famished  me  with  the  following 
memorandum  on  the  collection,  which  extended  over  the  years 
1879  to  1883  :— 

*'  The  species  collected  were  for  the  most  part  obtained  whilst 
dredging  or  searching  the  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Mol- 
lusca.  The  Singapore  Strait  presents  erery  variety  of  bottom 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town — mud,  gravel,  sand,  rock,  and 
broken  ground,  may  all  be  met  with,  each  description  furnishing 
its  peculiar  species.  Most  of  the  smaller  forms  were  obtained 
by  means  of  the  dredge  at  depths  seldom  exceeding  15  to  20 
fathoms.  Some  of  them  I  extracted  from  living  sponge  and 
interstices  of  masses  of  coral.  The  new  harbour,  a  narrow 
strait  between  the  islands  of  Blahan  Moti  and  Ayan  firani  on 
the  one  side  and  Singapore  Island  itself  on  the  other,  was  the 
most  favourite  dredgiug-ground,  as  it  was  conveniently  situated 
and  the  bottom  abounded  in  animal  life.  At  low  water  I  fre- 
quently waded  about  the  reefs  and  shores  of  the  numerous 
islands,  and  obtained  many  specimens  under  loose  stones  and 
lumps  of  coral,  dead  or  living. 

*'  The  spring  tides  rise  a  full  ten  feet,  and  between  the  islands 
the  currents  are  very  strong,  at  times  rendering  it  difficult  for 
a  steam-launch  to  make  way  against  them.  I  am  not  aware  what 
direction  ocean  currents,  if  any,  take  in  the  Strait. 

**  A  long  sandy  shore  extends  to  N.  of  Singapore,  from  Tan- 
jong  Shoo  to  Tanjong  Katong  and  other  villages ;  and  at  spring 
tides  the  water  recedes  a  considerable  distance,  leaving  bare  ex- 
tensive banks  of  sand  and  mud,  where  I  got  a  good  many  forms 
(amongst  them  two  species  with  curved  hooks  on  their  hindmost 
claws,  by  means  of  which  tbey  hold  on  to  a  mangrove-leaf  or  a 
dead  valve  of  a  shell  which  conceals  the  animal  from  view ;  these 
leaves  and  dead  valves  may  be  seen  apparently  walking  along  on 
the  shore).  [These  are  probably  Dorippe  sima  and  D,  a$iuta, 
also  CancJuBceteB  conchifera. — A.  O.  W.] 

'*  From  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  on  this  shore  I  also  got  a 
good  many  specimens,  as  likewise  from  the  heaps  of  small  fish, 
weed,  ^.,  brought  by  the  Chinamen  into  the  market  to  be  sold 
as  food  or  manure.'* 

The  collection  is  placed  in  the  Public  Museiun,  Liverpool,  and 
duplicates  of  some  of  the  new  species  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  South  Kensington. 
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Crustacea  collected  at  Singapore  hif  Suryeon-Major  8.  Archer, 

PODOPHTHALMIA, 

BRiCHYUEA. 

OxTBHTKCttA. 

Maiida. 
Maia  Miereii,  n.  sp.    (Plate  YI.  figs.  1-3.) 
Oneinopus  neptunue,  Adams  &  White. 
Doclea  muricata^  Herbst. 

ovisj  Herbst. 

tetrapteray  n.  «p.    (Plate  VI.  figs.  4-8.) 

Egeria  longipee,  Herbst. 
Hyattenus  ari/x,  A.  M.-Ed  wards. 

platMsius,  Adams  &  White. 

diaeanihuSy  De  Haan. 

Sehizophrys  aepera,  M. -Edwards.    (See  note,  p.  113.) 
Micippa  moMcarenicay  Kossman. 

curtispinay  Haswell,  Proc  Linn.  Soc.  N.  8.  W.  vol.  ir. 

p.  446,  pL  iiv.  fig.  1. 

Pabthekopidjb. 
Chnatonotue  pentagonui^  Adams  &  White. 
Ceratocarcinu9  dilalatus,  A.  M.-Edwards. 
Lambrus  laciniafusy  De  Haan. 

longUpinuSy  Miers,  Ann.  A  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.6,  vol.  iv. 

p.  18). 

longimanus,  Leach. 

prensoTy  Herbs»t. 

Cryptopodia  fornicaiay  Fabr. 

Ctolokstopa. 
Cajtcbldje. 
Atergatis  integerrimuSy  Lamarck. 

floriduM,  Bumph. 

Actaa  epongiosay  Dana. 

areolata,  Dana,  var. 

JRUppelliiy  Krauss  ;  see  Miers,  in  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat«  Hist. 

ser.  6,  vol.  V.  p.  232. 
JTantho  scaberrimuSy  n.  sp.    (Plate  YII.  figs.  1-4.) 
Zophotozgmus  ephelitieu9y  Linn. 
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EbIPHIIDjK. 

FilumnuM  vespertilio,  Fabr. 

De  Haanii,  Miers  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1879,  p.  82). 

lahyrinthicus^  Miers  (Zool.  *  Alert '  CollectioiiB,  p.  224, 

pi.  22  c). 
Actumnus  setifer,  De  Haan. 
Eriphia  lacimana,  Latr.,  var.  Smithii,  M'Leay  ;  see  Miers,  in 

Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  vol.  v.  p.  287. 
Trapezia  cymodoecy  Herbst. 
FolycremnuB  oehtodes,  Herbst. 

CABcnroPLAciD-a. 
Heteroplas  dentatus^  Stimpson. 

Bhizopidjs. 
ISfphlocarcinuB  villosus,  Stimpson.     (Plate  IX.  figs.  6-8.) 
Ceratoplax  ciliatuB^  Stimpson;  *  Challenger'  Seport,  vol.  xvii. 

p.  284,  pi.  xix.  ^g,  8. 
Qalene  bispinosus^  Herbst. 

PoBTU>inj5. 
Neptunus  pelagicusy  Linn. 
Qoniosoma  natator,  Herbst. 

crueifera^  Fabr. 

inaquale,  n.  sp.     (Plate  VIII.  fig.  4.) 

AchelouM  Whitei,  A.  M.-£dwards. 

Thalamita  sima,  M.-£dwards. 

Caphyra  Areheri,  n.  sp.     (Plate  IX.  figs.  4,  5.) 

Catometopa. 

MACROPHTHALMiniB. 

Oelatimut  vocans,  Linn.. 
Fodophthalmug  vigil,  Fabr. 
Oeypoda  ceratophthaJmay  Pallas. 

Grapsida. 
Qraptm  strigosus,  Latreille. 

Faehygrap$U9  transversusy  Gibbes.    (See  note,  p.  118.)    Kings- 
ley,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philadelphia,  1880. 
Saarma  Bocourti,  A.  M.-Edwards.     (Plate  IX.  fig.  9.) 
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PlN50Tll£BLDJB. 

Pinnotherei  obesus,  Dana. 

Dotilla  mifcfiroides,  M.-Edwards  (Melanges  Carcinologiques). 

OlTSTOMATA. 

Leucosiidjs. 
Leueona  craniolaris,  Linn. 

Whitei,  Bell. 

tnarmorea,  Bell. 

hietnaiosticta,  Adams  &  Wliite. 

Myra  qffinis.  Bell. 

carinata.  Bell ;  see  Miers,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  Zool.  ser.  2, 

vol.  i.  p.  239. 
australis,  Haswell,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  W.  vol.  iv.  p.  50, 

pi.  V.  fig.  3. 
Fhilyra  pitutn^  De  Haan. 
Kurna  plicaia^  Herbst. 
Oreophorus  retieulatus^  Adams  &  White. 
Tlo9  muriger,  Adams  &  White. 
Areania  U-spinosa,  Adams  &  White  (=  A.  pulcherrima,  Has- 

well,  /.  c,  p.  58,  pi.  vi.  fig.  4). 
Onychoffiorpha  lamelligera,  Stimpson.     (Plate  VIII.  fig.  8.) 

Matutid^. 
Matuta  victris,  Fabr. 

lunaris,  Herbst. 

Bankm,  Leach. 

Calappidj!. 
Calappa  lophos  (Herbst),  var.  y,  De  Haan. 

DORIPPIDJE. 

Dorippe  gima,  M.-Edwards. 
—  astuta,  Fabr.,  young. 

Anomuba. 
Dbomiid£a. 
Dromia  vulgaris,  M.-Edwards ;  see  Miers,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  v.  p.  370. 

Rumphii?  Fabr.,  young. 

Conchacetes  conchifera,  Haswell. 
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PORCSLLAJflDJI. 

FetrolUtheM  dentata,  M.-Edwards ;  see  De  Man,  Crust,  of 

Mergui  Archipelago. 
eorallicola,  Haswell,  var.    (Plate  VIII.  fig.  5.)   See  note, 

p.  118. 
Folyonyxobesulus,White ;  see  Zool.  *  Alert '  Collection,  p.  372. 

eometes,  n.  sp.    (Plate  IX.  figs.  1-3.) 

Forcellanella  picta^  Stimpson.    (Plate  YIII.  figs.  1,  2.) 

PAOUBIDiB. 

DiogeneM  milei^  Fabr. 
Cltbanariui  vulgaris,  Herbst. 
Casnohita  perlata,  M.-Edwards. 

Diogenes  avarus,  Heller.    (Plate  VIII.  figs.  6, 7.)     See  note, 
p.  113. 

O-ALATHXIDJS. 

Qalathea  elegans,  Adams  &  White. 

M  A  0  B  V  B  A. 

Gebiidje. 
Oebiopsis  Barwinii,  Miers ;  see  Zool.  *  Alert '  Collection. 

TUIXASSOID^. 

Thalassina  anomala,  Herbst. 

SCXLLABIJDJS. 

Thenus  orienialis,  Herbst. 

Palikubid^. 
Falinurus  ornatus,  Fabr. 

Alpueid^. 
Alpheus  eomatularum,  Haswell. 

minuSy  var.  neptunusy  Dana. 

Edtoardsiiy  Audouin. 

PALJEMONIDiB. 

Falamon  carcinusy  Fabr. 

Pek^idje. 
Fenaus  monodon  (Fabr.),  var.  carinatusy  Dana. 

velutinusy  Dana. 

affinisy  M.-Edwards. 

Acetes  indieus,  M.-Edwards. 
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Stomatopopa. 


Sqmllm  nepa^  Fabr. 
Ghmodaei^luM  ekiragra^  Fabr. 


NoTss  OK  OiBTAur  Spkcibs. 

1.  ScHieoPHBTs  A0PBBA. — One  speeimen  ii  the  tat.  spmifront 
of  A.M..Edwmrds. 

2.  PAOHTeBAPSxrs  TBAKSTEBSUS,  Gibbes,  appears  to  be  merely 
a  Yariety  of  Metopograpgut  meg$or. 

3.  FoBCE]:.LANA  (?  Fetbolibthbs)  coballicola,  Hasw.,  Tar.-* 
The  single  small  specimen  differs  so  much  from  the  typical 
form  in  the  sculpturing  of  the  wrist  and  hand  of  the  larger  cheli- 
pede,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  thia 
species.  The  wrist  has  two  rounded  longitudinal  ridges  or 
carin».  The  upper  surface  of  the  hand  is  divided  longitudinally 
into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  similar  ridge,  the  space  on  each 
side  of  which  is  covered  with  tubercles.  The  fingers  have  a 
similar  ridge  on  the  outer  surface.  In  the  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  from  Queensland  the  central  line  of  tubercles 
on  the  hand  shows  a  tendency  to  fuse  into  a  carina. 

4.  DioeBns  atabus,  Heller,  var. — I  have  some  hesitation 
in  referring  the  single  specimen  in  the  collection  to  this  species, 
with  which,  however,  it  agrees  except  in  having  the  margin  of 
the  carapace  armed  with  three  small  teeth  immediately  beneath 
the  upper  external  angle.  The  hand  of  the  large  chelipede  is 
obsoletely  costate  externally,  but  is  more  robust  than  in  Heller*s 
figure,  resembling  rather  in  this  respect  D.  granulatus,  Miers 
(Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  vol.  v.  p.  878,  note).  (Plate 
Vni.  figs.  6,  7.) 

In  addition  to  the  Fodophthalmia  there  were  a  few  Isopoda 
not  yet  examined,  and  a  new  Amphipod,  Byblit  kallarthrus^ 
Stebbing,  described  by  the  Bev.  T.  E.  E.  StebhiQg,in  Proc.Zool. 
8oc.  Jan.  19,  1886. 

Descbiption  of  Nkw  Species. 

Mata  Mibbsii,  n.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  figs.  1-3.) 

Carapax  ovalis,  granulatud.  Margo  supraorbitalis  spinis  2 
longis ;  margo  anterolateral  is  spinis  5,  2  primis  minoribus. 
(Coll.  Brit.  Mus.) 
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Carapace  ovoid,  rather  convex,  with  scattered  hairs,  and  coarselj 
granulated.  A  long  spine  on  the  posterior  g^tric  and  another 
on  the  cardiac  region  in  the  central  longitudinal  line,  with  a 
shorter  spine  at  each  side  of  its  termination  on  the  posterior 
border.  A  long  spine  on  the  branchial  region.  Bostrum  with 
two  divergent  spines  about  two  sevenths  of  the  length  of  the 
carapace  and  fringed  with  long  hairs ;  beneath  this  the  edge  of 
the  carapace  is  produced  into  a  tooth  bent  downwards  at  a  right 
angle.  The  basal  joint  of  the  outer  antennae  is  furnished  with 
two  spines,  the  shorter  pointing  downwards  and  the  longer  out- 
wards. The  lower  orbital  margin  has  a  group  of  four  tubercles 
about  the  centre.  The  upper  orbital  margin  has  a  concave  pro- 
cess or  hood  covering  the  inner  orbital  angle,  and  produced  out- 
wards into  a  long  spine ;  there  is  a  similar  and  parallel  spine  at 
the  outer  angle,  and  a  small  spine  between  the  two.  These  are 
followed  by  five  marginal  spines,  increasing  in  size  to  the  last, 
which  is  equal  in  length  to,  and  some  distance  in  front  of,  the 
spine  on  the  branchial  region.  The  underside  is  coarselj  granu- 
lated. The  chelipedes  in  the  male  are  shorter  than  the  second 
pair  of  legs,  and  are  slender,  rounded,  and  very  smooth.  The 
hand  to  the  base  of  the  fingers  is  as  long  as  the  wrist,  and  about 
the  same  thickness.  The  fingers  slender  and  without  teeth, 
meeting  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point.  The  remaining  legs 
are  moderately  long  (the  second  pair  reaches  slightly  beyond  the 
rostrum)  and  covered  with  long  hairs.  Length  of  carapace, 
exclusive  of  rostrum,  1^  in.  (  =  8-3  centim.).  Width  behind 
posterior  marginal  spines,  1^  in. 

DocLiA  TETRAPTERA,  u.  sp.    (Plate  VI.  figs.  4-8.) 
Carapax  pyriformis  tomentosus ;  spina  media  posterior  magna 
duplex.     Pedes  ambulantes  alis  fimbriatis  instruct!.    (Coll.  Brit. 
Mus.) 

Carapace  pyriform,  having  eight  spines  on  the  median  liue,  of 
which  the  first  (a  little  behind  the  eye),  third,  and  seventh  are 
very  small.  The  last  spine  on  the  posterior  margin  is  very  large 
and  double,  the  smaller  branch  pointing  upwards  and  the  larger 
backwards.  Four  spines  on  the  lateral  margin,  the  foremost 
being  close  to  the  outer  angle  of  the  buccal  orifice,  and  smaller 
than  the  three  following.  A  large  spine  on  the  metabranchiaU 
and  a  smaller  on  the  epibrancbial,  region.  Kostrum  horizontal, 
about  one  fifth  of  length  of  remainder  of  carapace,  with  short 
divergent  spines  at  the  tip.  The  whole  of  the  carapace  covered 
with  a  dense  pubescence,  the  hairs  of  wliich  are  slightly  thickened 
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towards  the  tip  and  mucronate  (Plate  VI.  fig.  8).  The  band 
is  somewhat  compressed,  naked,  carinate  beneath,  and  finely 
granulate;  the  fingers  are  curved  inwards  and  channelled. 
Wrist  almost  orbicular,  and,  as  well  as  the  arm,  covered  with  a 
fine  pubescence  and  iringed  at  the  edge.  The  arm  has  a  fringe 
or  ^  wing "  of  club-shaped  hairs  on  the  upper,  and  two  on  the 
lower,  side  (Plate  VI.  fig.  8*).  The  ambulatory  legs  have  four 
similar  wings  on  all  the  joints,  which  are  pubescent,  except  the 
extremities  of  the  tarsi,  which  are  deeply  channeUed.  Length 
of  carapace  to  end  of  rostrum,  1|^  in.  (as4'2  centim.).  Greatest 
width,  If  in.  (^S'S  centim.). 

Xantho  scabebbimus,  n.  sp.     (Plate  VII.  figs.  1-4.) 
Carapax   omnino  verrucosus.     Chelipedes    verrucis    magnis, 
pedes  c»teri  spinis  instructi.     (Coll.  Brit.  Mus.) 

Carapace  broader  than  long,  moderately  convex  ;  regions  and 
subregions  strongly  defined  and  covered  with  large  granules, 
rounded  in  the  central  part  and  becoming  more  pointed  towards 
the  sides.     Front  2-lobed.     Antero-lateral  margin  with  three 
prominent  teeth,  the  hindmost  being  at  the  beginning  of  the 
branchial  region,  and  the  foremost  (the  smallest  of  the  three) 
about  halfway  between  that  and  the  orbital  margin  ;  the  central 
tooth  about  equidistant  from  the  other  two.     Postero-lateral 
margin  straight,  not  concave.     Underside  also  densely  granulate. 
The  chelipedes  covered  with  large  granules,  those  on  the  hand 
being  largest,  especially  on  the  outer  side,  on  the  lower  half  of 
which  they  are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  two  of  which  terminate 
in  carince  on  the  fixed  finger.     The  movable  finger  has  a  carina 
ou  the  upper  surface,  with  six  granules  gradually  diminishing 
from  a  large  one  at  the  base,  and  two  carinsd  on  the  outer  side. 
The  walking-legs  have  a  row  of  spines  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
tarsal  and  carpal  joints,  with  one  or  two  more  or  less  parallel 
rows  below,  and  the  lower  edge  slightly  serrate  at  the  distal 
extremity.     The  third  and  fourth  pairs  have  a  deep  notch  at  the 
distal  end  of  the  merus.     The  fifth  pair  has  a  row  of  large  irre- 
gular spines  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  merus,  with  two  ill* 
defiued  rows  on  the  outer  side  and  a  row  of  smaller  spines  on 
the  lower  edge.     Colour  ashy,  shading  into  dull  yellow  on  the 
fingers.      Length  1|   in.   (=475  centim.).      Breadth  2^  in. 
(b6'2  centim.). 

L15H.  JOVBir. — J500L00Y,  VOL.  IX.  10 
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GoKiosoMA  iNiBQUALE,  D.  sp.     (Plate  VIII.  fig.  4.) 
FroQs  sexdentata.     Margo  antero-lateralis  7-deDtatu8,  den- 
tibus  2  et  5  minoribus. 

Carapace  rather  convex,  verj  finely  granulate,  with  transTcrse 
interrupted  beaded  lines,  one  of  which  crosses  the  gastric  region 
and  has  a  group  of  larger  granules  in  front  of  it  and  on  each  side. 
Eront  prominent,  with  six  teeth,  including  orbital  angle,  the 
central  pair  the  longest.  Upper  orbital  margin  with  two  small 
fissures  and  finely  toothed.  Antero-lateral  margin  with  seven 
teeth,  the  first  (the  external  orbital  angle)  being  the  largest,  and 
the  second  and  fifth  the  smallest ;  the  third  has  a  small  accessory 
tooth  at  the  base  of  its  hinder  margin.  Cheli  pedes  have  the 
arm  finely  granulate  and  furnished  with  five  prominent  spiues  on 
the  anterior  border,  of  which  the  first  is  the  smaDest  and  the 
fifth  situated  some  distance  from  the  fourth ;  on  the  hind  margin 
one  spine  at  the  distal  extremity  and  another  a  little  behind  it. 
Wrist  with  two  spines.  Hand  with  three  spines — one  springing 
from  the  point  touched  by  the  overlapping  part  of  the  wrist,  the 
other  two  near  to  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  base  of  the 
movable  finger,  where  there  are  three  tubercles.  Fingers  long, 
slender,  and  strongly  carinated.  Second  pair  of  legs  as  long  as 
the  first.  Merus  of  last  pair  of  legs  haviug  a  spine  at  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  hind  margin.  Length  of  carapace  -j^  in.  (=1'3 
centim.).     Width  of  carapace  -j^  in.  (  =  19  centim.). 

Caphtba  Abchebi,  n.  sp.     (Plate  IX.  figs.  4,  5.) 
Carapax  orbicularis  albo-nitens.     Frons  prominens  bilobata, 
dente  magno  utrinque  instructa. 

Carapace  almost  circular,  finely  granulate.  Front  of  two  semi- 
circular lobes,  with  a  prominent  tooth,  formed  by  the  anterior 
orbital  angle,  behind  them ;  the  lobes,  teeth,  and  antero-lateral 
margin  of  the  carapace  finely  denticulate.  Chelipede  (the  right 
wanting  in  the  single  specimen)  large;  the  hand  about  three 
fourths  the  diameter  of  the  carapace,  widening  slightly  towards 
the  base  of  the  fingers,  and  granulate,  more  coarsely  on  the  under- 
side. Bemaining  legs  short  and  robust,  the  last  joint  short  and 
curved.  Length  (including  front)  2^  lines  (=4*76  millim,). 
Width  2  lines  (=4  millim.). 

PoLTONTX  C0METE8,  n.  sp.    (Plate  IX.  figs.  1-3.) 
Carapax  transverse  ovatus.     Chelipedes  magni  supra  crinibus 
longis  instructi ;  subtus  albi,  nitentes.     (Coll.  Brit.  Mus.) 
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Carapace  transyersely  ovate,  very  slightly  convex,  smooth,  and 
sbining ;  regions  strongly  defined,  especially  behind ;  edge  fringed 
with  long  hairs.  Front  slightly  prominent  in  the  middle.  Che- 
lipedes  very  large,  equal,  densely  covered  on  the  upperside  with 
long  hairs,  smooth  and  shining  white  on  the  underside ;  wrist 
shorter  than  the  hand  and  hollowed  out  on  the  inner  side.  Next 
three  pairs  of  legs  short  and  weak,  covered  with  long  hair  on  the 
upperside;  dactylus  very  small  and  curved;  merus  strong,  as 
loDg  as  the  two  following  joints.  Last  pair  of  legs  long,  slender, 
and  almost  naked ;  the  last  joint  polished  and  horn-coloured, 
with  a  brush  of  hairs  at  the  extremity.  Length  ^it^-  (  ■»  8  mil- 
lim.).     Width  ^  in.  (=10  miUim.). 

DESCBIPTION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

Platb  VL 
Fig.  1.  Maia  MUrti,  ^f. 

2.  Ditto,  underside  of  orbital  region. 

3.  Ditto,  abdomen. 

4.  Dodea  tetraptera,  ^. 

5.  Ditto,  underside  of  orbital  region. 

6.  Ditto,  left  chelipede. 

7.  Ditto,  abdomen. 

8.  8*.  Ditto,  hairs  (magnified). 

Platb  TIL 

Xantho  acaberrimut,  ^f . 

Flats  VIII. 

Fig.  1.  Porceffanelfa  pieta. 

2.  Ditto,  left  chelipede. 

3.  Onychomorpha  lameUigera, 

4.  G<mioaoma  tnmquale. 

5.  Petrolutkes  eorallioola,  var.,  chelipede. 

6.  Diogena  avarus^  cephalothoraz. 

7.  Ditto,  chelipede. 

Platb  IX. 
Fig.  L  I*ioly<myx  eometea, 

2.  Front  Tiew  of  ditto. 

3.  Bight  chelipede  of  ditto. 

4.  Caphyra  Archeri, 

5.  Chelipede  of  ditto. 

e.  Typhlocarcinus  villosus, 

7.  Left  chelipede  of  ditto. 

8.  Abdomen  of  ditto,  ^ . 

9.  SsBorma  BooowH,  chelipede  of  $. 

J^THTf.  JOUBN. — ZOOLOOT,  TOL.  XX.  11 
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Ob8erTation8  on  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps. — Part  XI. 
By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D..  P.E.S. 

[Bead  Irt  December,  1887.] 

On  the  Belation  between  Formica  sanguinea  and 
IT8  Slates. 
It  is  well  known  that  Polyergu9  rufescens  is  entirely  depend- 
ent on  its  slaves.  Huber  long  ago  found  that  this  ant  will 
starve  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  will  not  even  put  food  into  its 
own  mouth.  I  have  shown  that  isolated  specimens  will  live  for 
months  if  they  are  allowed  a  slave  for  an  hour  or  so  every  two  or 
three  days  to  clean  and  feed  them.  It  is  said,  on  the  contrary, 
that  our  only  slave-making  species,  Formica  sanguinca^  can 
manage  without  slaves.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  nests  are 
sometimes  found  in  which  there  are  mistresses  alone,  entirely 
without  slaves.  Forel  thinks  that  he  has  observed  in  such 
nests  generally  a  larger  proportion  of  small  individuals  than 
in  nests  which  possess  slaves.  This  would  be  interesting  as 
tending  to  show  that  in  such  nests  the  young  are  less  well 
nourished  than  when  they  have  slaves  to  attend  upon  them. 

The  question  remains,  of  what  advantage  are  the  slaves  to  the 
Jl  8anguinea  ?  Forel  says,  I  do  not  quite  understand  why,  "  Je 
ne  veux  pas  trop  rechercher  le  motif  qui  pousse  les  sanguinea  a 
se  faire  presque  toujours  des  esclaves."  **  Peut-6tre,"  he  adds, "  le 
sentiment  de  leur  force,  et  le  desir  de  travailler  moins,  pour  faire 
plus  ik  leur  aise  la  chasse  aux  Lasius  Jlavut  et  L.  niger^  est-ii  le 
mobile  qui  les  pousse  k  cet  acte.  Gelui-ci  leur  serait  pen  k  peu 
devenu  plus  ou  moins  instinctif  puisqu'il  etait  avantageuz  k 
la  conservation  de  leur  esp^ce."  This  suggestion  seems  very 
probable,  and  may  be  partially  correct ;  it  is  not,  however, 
I  think,  a  complete  explanation.  I  have  had  under  observation 
several  nests  of  F,  sanguinea.  One  of  them  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  M.  Forel  himself,  who  sent  it  to  me  in  June  1882. 
There  was  no  queen,  and,  though  the  nest  was  very  healthy,  of 
course  the  numbers  gradually  dimiuished.  At  the  beginning 
of  January  1886  the  last  slave  died,  and  there  then  remained 
only  about  50  F.  sanguinea.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
F.  sanguinea  began  to  die  off  rapidly ;  by  the  middle  of  the  year 
only  six  remained  alive,  and  these,  no  doubt,  would  not  have 
survived  long.  On  July  1st  I  got  some  pupsB  of  F.fusca  and 
placed  them  outside  the  nest.     The  sanguineas  soon  discovered 
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them,  carried  them  into  the  nesfc,  and  from  that  day  until  De* 
cember  1887,  more  than  six  months,  there  was  only  one  other 
death.  [Two  of  the  F.  $anguinea  are  still  (August  1888)  aliye.] 
Although  then  it  may  be  true,  as  to  which  I  express  no  opinion, 
that  there  are  nests  of  F.  ganguinea  without  slaves,  still  this 
observation  seems  to  indicate  that  the  slaves  perform  some  im- 
portant function  in  the  economy  of  the  nest.  It  still  remains 
to  be  determined  in  what  exactly  this  function  consists. 

Ant-Guests. 

Br.  Wasmann  has  recently  published  *  an  interesting  memoir 
on  certain  of  these  **  Ant-guests."  His  observations  relate  ex- 
clusively to  some  of  the  beetles  which  live  with  ants. 

He  confirms  Y.  Hagen's  statement  that  the  specimens  of 
Atemeles  emarginMus  which  live  with  Myrmica  lavinodis,  a 
yellow  ant,  are  paler  in  colour  than  those  which  share  the  nests 
of  the  black  Formica  fasca.  He  entirely  confirms  the  statements 
of  previous  observers  that  the  Atemeles  is  actually  fed  by  the 
ants,  who  also  clean  them  just  as  they  do  their  own  fellows.  The 
AtemeleM  also,  on  their  part,  perform  the  same  kind  offices 
for  the  ants.  He  also  repeatedly  saw  the  ants  licking  the 
bunches  of  golden  hairs  on  the  abdomen  of  the  AtemeleM. 

The  Atemeles  has  adopted  very  closely  the  habits  of  the  ants 
^ith  which  it  lives.  They  pair,  moreover,  in  the  nests  of  the 
ants.  Still,  they  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  their  hosts,  like 
some  of  the  other  ant-guests,  but  are  able  to  feed  themselves. 
Indeed  the  Mgrmicas  seem  to  drive  them  out  of  the  nest  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  May.  Dr.  Wasmann  is  disposed  to 
attribute  this  to  the  anxiety  of  the  ants  for  their  joung.  In 
Mgrmiea  the  pupae  are  naked,  and  he  thinks  the  ants  are  afraid 
that  the  Atemeles  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
eating  them.  In  support  of  this  suggestion,  he  observes  that  in 
the  nests  of  Formica  san guinea ^  whose  pupse  spin  a  silken  cocoon 
and  are  therefore  protected,  he  has  found  Atemeles  as  late  as  the 
end  of  June.  He  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  whether 
the  larvflB  of  Atemeles  are  brought  up  in  the  ants'  nest  or  not ; 
but  inasmuch  as  while  the  Atemeles  are  far  from  rare,  he  has 
only  found  among  them  a  single  larva  which  could  belong  to  the 
species,  and  even  this  was  not  certainly  identified,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  larval  stage  is  passed  elsewhere. 
*  Deutsche  Entom.  Zeitochrift,  1886,  p.  49. 
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Lomechusa  strumosa  has  been  recorded  from  the  nests  of  For- 
mica sanffuinea,  Myrmica  rubra,  JEhrmioa  conyerens,  and  F.  rufa ; 
but  Dr.  Wasinann,  like  V.  Hagen  and  Forel,  has  never  found  it 
except  with  F.  sanguinea.  It  is  fed  by  the  ants  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Atemelesy  and  has  very  similar  bundles  of  golden  hairs  on 
the  abdomen,  which  are  licked  by  the  ants  like  those  of  Atemeles. 
While,  however,  the  ants  seem  to  communicate  with  the  Jtemeles 
mainly  by  means  of  the  antennsB,  in  the  case  of  Lomeohusa  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  brought  more  into  play.  He  has  found 
Zomechusa  in  the  ants'  nests  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

Dinarda  dentata  is  a  still  more  frequent  inmate  in  the  nests  of 
F,  sanguinea,  but  plays  a  very  different  part.  The  ants  seem  in- 
different to  them,  and  when  they  take  any  notice  it  is  of  an 
unfriendly  character.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  for  according 
to  M.  Wasmann  the  principal  food  of  the  Dinardas  consists  of 
any  ant  which  may  chance  to  die,  or  any  other  weak  insect 
which  falls  in  their  way.  The  ants  seem  thoroughly  to  distrust 
them,  and  it  is  curious  that  they  should  be  tolerated.  Qrimm, 
indeed,  thought  he  had  seen  ants  licking  the  Dinardat,  as  they 
do  Atemeles  aud  Lomeehusa,  Wasmann,  however,  considers  that 
this  was  a  mistake ;  at  any  rate  he  has  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind.  If  an  ant  meets  a  Dinarda  she  either  treats  it  with  in- 
difference or  threatens  the  beetle  with  her  jaws,  and  the  Dinarda 
then  raises  its  abdomen,  which  appears  always  to  drive  away 
the  ant.  It  is  possible  that  the  Dinarda  has  the  power  of  pro- 
dueiug  an  odour  distressing  to  the  ants,  or  perhaps  they  eject 
poison  like  the  Formicas  themselves.  They  seem  always  to  re- 
main in  the  nests  of  the  ants,  and  pass  through  their  transform- 
ation in  them.  Formica  sanguinea,  like  F.  rufa  and  F.  congerent^ 
changes  its  nest  periodically  twice  a  year ;  such,  at  least,  is  said 
to  be  the  case  on  the  continent ;  I  am  not  aware  whether  the 
same  habit  has  been  observed  in  this  country.  The  summer 
nests  are  looser  and  opener,  the  winter  ones  lower  and  mora 
compressed.  In  their  migration  from  one  nest  to  the  other, 
which  are  occasionally  at  some  distance  apart,  the  ants  are 
accompanied  by  the  Dinardas,  On  one  occasion,  when  the  ants 
were  flitting,  Dr.  Wasmann  in  20  minutes  captured  among 
them  thirteen  specimens  of  Dinarda;  while  under  other  circum- 
stances he  never  saw  one  outside  the  nest. 

UetcBrius  ferrugineuSj  belonging  to  a  totally  different  family  of 
beetles,  the  Histtrida?,  and  which  iuhabits  the  nests  of  Polyergus 
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rufiscenSf  Formica  sanguinea^  F,  pressilabrU,  F.  fuseaj  F,  mfi- 
harbuj  F.  rufa,  F.  exsecta,  Lasius  niger,  and  Tapiuomi  erraticum^ 
appears  to  agree  in  its  habits  with  Dinarda,  and  to  devour  dead 
aod  wounded  ants,  as  also  do  the  Myrmedouise. 

Dr.  Wasmaun  confirms  entirely  my  observations,  in  opposition 
to  the  statements  of  Lespes,  that  while  ants  are  deadly  enemies 
to  those  of  other  nests,  even  of  the  same  species,  the  domestic 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  transferred  from  one  nest  to 
another  and  are  not  attacked. 

He  justly  observes  that,  no  doubt,  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries are  in  store  for  us  as  to  the  relations  between  ants  and 
their  guests.  The  marvellous  and  grotesque  antennsB  of  the 
Paussidae  will  doubtless,  one  of  the^  days,  tell  a  wonderful  story 
to  some  patient  and  fortunate  observer. 

Mimicry  among  Ants. 

Prof.  C.  Emery  has  published  in  the  Bull,  della  Soc.  Ent. 
Italiana,  1886,  a  short,  but  interesting  note  on  the  habits  of 
Camponotus  lateralis.  Of  this  species  there  are  two  yarieties : 
one  black,  like  its  nearest  allies ;  the  other  red,  with  the  abdomen 
and  part  of  the  thorax  black.  They  live  in  small  colonies,  and 
make  expeditions  up  trees  to  collect  honey-dew  from  the  Aphides. 
The  black  type  (C  foveolatus^  Mayr,  C,  ebeninut,  Emery)  some- 
times goes  in  troops,  but  generally  a  few  join  the  troops  of  other 
bla«*k  ants,  such  as  Formica  gagatez  and  CamponatuB  athiopf^ 
Prof.  Emery  t^uggests  that,  their  numbers  being  small  and  their 
sight  not  very  good,  they  find  it  convenient  to  accompany  other 
ants  which  live  in  larger  communities,  and  that  they  perhaps 
escape  detection  from  the  ttimilarity  of  colour. 

This  suggestion  derives  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the 
red  variety  accompanies  in  a  similar  manner  the  troops  of 
Cremastogaster  scutellaris,  which  is  red  and  black,  and  at  first 
sigbt  curiously  like  the  red  variety  of  C.  lateralis,  Cremasto' 
gaster  Scutellaria  lives  in  immense  communities  among  the  pine 
woods  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  i'^,  as  I  kuow 
to  mj  cost,  a  very  pugnacious  species.  Prof.  Emery  suggests 
that  the  black  form  of  C.  lateralis  is  the  original  type,  resem- 
hlin*^  as  it  does  its  nearest  congeners  ;  and  that  the  red  variety 
has  the  advantage,  from  its  similarity  to  Cremastogaster  scutel- 
iarisy  of  using  that  species  as  its  guide  and  o£  sharing,  undetected^ 
in  the  produce  of  its  flocks  and  herds.     Prof.  Emery  observes 
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that  be  only  suggests  this  explanation.  The  facts  be  mentions 
are  very  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue 
bis  observations. 

On  the  Coloub-sense  of  Ants. 

Prof.  Graber*  has  published  an  interesting  memoir  on  this 
subject.  He  confirms  mj  observations  on  ants  and  Daphnias,  in 
which  I  showed  that  they  are  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays, 
by  similar  observations  on  earthworms,  newts,  Ac.  It  is  inter- 
esting, moreover,  that  the  species  examined  by  him  showed 
themselves,  like  the  ants,  especially  sensitive  to  the  blue,  violet, 
and  ultra-violet  rays.  Prof.  G-raber,  however,  states  that  he 
differs  from  me,  inasmuch  as  I  attributed  the  sensitiveness  to  the 
ultra-violet  rays  exclusively  to  vision  ;  that  it  is  *'  ausschliesslich 
durch  die  Augen  vermittelt."  I  would  not,  however,  express  that 
opinion  as  applying  absolutely  to  all  animals,  though  it  is,  I 
believe,  true  of  ants,  where  the  opacity  of  the  chitine  renders  it 
unlikely  that  the  light  would  be  perceived  except  by  the  medium 
of  the  eyes  and  ocelli. 

Oraber  has  demonstrated  in  earthworms  and  newts,  and  Plateau 
in  certain  Myriapodsf,  that  these  animals  perceive  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness  by  the  general  surface  of  the  skin. 
But  more  than  this,  Graber  appears  to  have  demonstrated  that 
earthworms  and  newts  distinguish  not  only  between  light  of 
different  intensities,  but  also  between  rays  of  different  wave- 
lengths, pret'erriug  red  to  blue  or  green  and  green  to  blue.  He 
found,  moreover,  as  I  did,  that  they  are  sensitive  to  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  Earthworms,  of  course,  have  no  eyes,  but  thinking 
that  the  light  might  perhaps  act  directly  on  the  cephalic  ganglia, 
Graber  decapitated  a  certain  number,  and  found  that  the  light 
still  acted  on  them  in  the  same  manner,  though  the  differences 
were  not  so  marked.  He  also  covered  over  the  eyes  of  newts, 
and  found  that  the  same  held  good  with  them.  Hence  he  con- 
cludes that  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  is  sensitive  to  light. 

These  results  are  certainly  curious  and  interesting;  but, 
even  if  we  admit  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  deductions, 
I  do  not  see  that  they  are  iu  opposition  to  those  at  which 
I  had  arrived.      My  main  conclusions  were  that  ants,  Daphnias, 

*   "  Fundamental  Yersnche  iiber  die  Helligkeits-  und  Farben  Empfindlioh- 
keit  augenlofler  und  geblendeter  Thiere/'  Sitz.  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wise.  Wien,  1883. 
t  Joum.  de  ]'Anatomie  et  de  la  Phyeiologie,  1886,  p.  431. 
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Ac.,  were  able  to  perceive  light  of  different  wave-lengthB, 
and  that  their  eyes  were  sensitive  to  the  ultra-violet  rays 
much  beyond  our  limits  of  vision.  His  observations  do  not  in 
any  way  controrert  these  deductions :  indeed  the  argument  by 
which  (p.  234)  he  endeavours  'to  prove  that  the  effect  is  due 
to  true  light  and  not  to  warmth,  presupposes  that  sensations 
which  can  be  felt  by  the  general  surface  of  the  skin  are  still 
more  vividly  perceived  by  the  special  organs  of  vision. 

Prof.  Graber's  observations  have  been  followed  up  by 
M.  Forel*.  He  took  fifteen  specimens  of  Camponotus  ligni- 
perdu9^  which  is  a  large  species  and,  moreover,  possesses  the 
advantage,  for  this  purpose,  of  having  no  ocelli,  and  carefully 
covered  the  eyes  with  opaque  varnish.  He  then  placed  them  in 
a  box  with  ten  normal  specimens  of  the  same  species  (to  which 
he  subsequently  added  five  more),  and  covered  over  one  half  of 
the  box  with  cardboard  and  the  other  half  with  a  layer  of  water. 
In  this  way  the  one  half  of  the  box  was  darker  than  the  other, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  was  approximately  equal. 
In  four  experiments  the  numbers  were  as  follows : — 

Under  the  cardboard.  Under  the  water. 

Hoodwinked  Ants.        Normal  Ants.  Hoodwinked  Anta.        Normal  Anti. 

3  9  12  1 

13  7  3  3 

9  9  5  1 

3  B  12  2 

28  33  32  7 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the  normal  ants  in 
every  case  went  under  the  cardboard ;  while  it  was  practically 
indifferent  to  the  hoodwinked  ants  in  which  side  of  the  box  they 
rested.  Moreover,  every  time  the  water  and  the  cardboard  were 
transposed,  the  normal  ants  were  much  excited  and  began  run- 
ning about  to  avoid  the  light,  while  the  hoodwinked  ants  were 
quite  unaffected. 

These  experiences  therefore  proved  that  the  varnish  did,  in 
fact,  render  the  ants  temporarily  blind,  their  instincts  being  in 
other  respects  unaffected. 

He  then  replaced  the  cardboard  and  water  by  a  solution  of 

♦  R«j.  Zool.  Suisse,  1887. 
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esculine,  which  is  iropervious  to  the  ultra-violet  rays,  and  a  glass 
of  deep  cobalt,  which  stopped  most  of  the  other  rays  but 
pennitted  the  ultra-yiolet  to  pass.    The  results  then  were : — 

Under  the  Esculine.  ^      Under  the  Cobalt  glass. 

Hoodwinked  Antt.        Normal  Anti.        Hoodwinked  AnU.        Normal  Antt. 


11 

8 

3 

1 

11 

13 

4 

2 

9 

12 

5 

3 

6 

13 

9 

2 

10 

12 

4 

3 

9 

11 

12 

3 

12 

13 

8 

1 

61  82  40  15 

Thus,  then,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  normal  ants  preferred 
to  avoid  the  ultra-violet  rays  by  going  under  the  esculine.  To 
the  varnished  ants,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  indifferent  whether 
they  were  under  the  esculine  or  the  cobalt.  The  slight  prepond- 
erance in  favour  of  the  esculine  ^  as  probably  partly  due  to  having 
started  the  eyperinients  with  a  larger  number  of  ants  in  the  side 
of  the  box  then  covered  with  esculine,  and  partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  hoodwinked  ants  would  have  a  tendency  to  accompany 
the  others. 

From  these  and  other  experiments  M.  Forel  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  I  did,  that  the  ants  perceive  the  ultra-violet  rays 
with  their  eyes ;  and  not,  as  suggested  by  Graber,  by  the  skin 
generally. 

ExPBRiMEKTS  WITH  Flatyarthru9, 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  may  add  that  I  do  not  at  all 
doubt  the  sensitiveness  to  light  of  eyeless  animals.  In  experi- 
menting on  this  subject  I  have  always  found  that  though  the 
Flatyarthrutj  which  live  with  the  ants,  have  no  eyes,  yet  if  part 
of  the  nest  be  uncovered  and  part  kept  dark,  they  soon  find 
their  way  into  the  shaded  part.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  imagine 
that  in  unpigmented  animals,  whose  skins  are  more  or  less  semi- 
transparent,  the  light  might  act  directly  on  the  nervous  system, 
even  though  it  could  not  produce  anything  which  could  be  called 
vision. 
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Ok  thb  TxnsfCTiov  op  the  CoifPorirD  Ens  ahd  Ocelli. 

Forel  agrees  with  Eeaumur,  Marcel  de  Serres,  and  Dug^,  tliat 
in  insects  which  possess  both  ocelli  and  compound  eyes  the 
ocelli  may  be  covered  oyer  without  materially  affecting  the  move- 
ments of  the  animals ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  compound 
eyes  are  so  treated,  they  behave  just  as  in  the  dark.  For  instance 
Porel  varnished  over  the  compound  eyes  of  some  flies  (Calli^ 
phoria  vomitoria  and  Lucilia  ctesar),  and  found  that  if  placed  on 
the  ground  they  made  no  attempt  to  rise,  while  if  thrown  in  the 
air  they  flew  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  striking 
against  any  object  that  came  in  their  way,  and  being  apparently 
quite  unable  to  guide  themselves.  They  flew  repeatedly  against 
a  wall,  falling  to  the  ground  and  unable  to  alight  against  it  as 
they  do  bo  cleverly  when  they  have  their  eyes  to  guide  them. 
Finally,  they  ended  in  flying  away  straight  up  into  the  air  and 
quite  out  of  sight. 

Johannes  Miiller  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  insects  saw  near 
objects  with  their  ocelli.  Plateau  satisfied  himself  that  the  move- 
ments of  insects  are  not  affected  by  the  ocelli  being  covered  over, 
and  hence  concluded  that  they  are  rudimentary  organs.  The  com- 
plexity of  their  structure,  however,  seems  fatal  to  this  conclusion. 

Forel  confesses  that  the  use  of  the  ocelli  still  remains  an 
enigma,  but  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  enable  their 
possessors  to  see  in  comparative  darkness.  He  observes  *  that 
they  are  specially  developed  in  insects  which  require  to  see  both 
in  bright  light  and  also  in  comparative  obscurity.  Aerial  insects 
do  not  generally  require  or  possess  ocelli. 

Lebert  expresses  the  opinion  f  that  in  spiders  some  of  their 
eight  eyes — those  which  are  most  convex  and  brightly  coloured — 
serve  to  see  during  daylight ;  the  others,  flatter  and  colourless, 
during  the  dusk.  Pavesi  has  observed  X  that,  while  the  species 
of  Netticu9  possess  normally  eight  eyes,  in  a  ca?e-dwelling  species 
{NeMticug  speluncarum)  there  are  four  only,  the  four  middle  eyes 
being  atrophied.  This  suggests  that  the  four  central  eyes  serve 
specially  in  daylight. 

Sei^se  of  Smell. 

In  my  previous  memoirs  I  have  recorded  a  few  experiments 
which  convinced  me  that  ants  are  gifted  with  a  very  highly 
developed  sense  of  smell,  and  that  this  resides  iii  the  antennse. 

•  X.  e.  p.  181.  t  Die  Spinnen  der  Schweis,  p.  6. 

X  **  Sopra  una  nuoTa  specie  di  Bagni  appartenente  alle  collezioni  del  Museo 
Civico  di  GenoTa,"  Ann.  Mu8.  Cir.  1873,  p.  344. 
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Forel,  Qraber,  Lefebvre,  Perns,  and  other  recent  writers  have 
come  to  the  same  condusion,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  in  very  many  insects  the  antennas  serve  as 
organs  of  smell.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  sense  of  smell  should  be  confined  to  them.  Even  in 
ourselyes  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  taste 
from  that  of  smell. 

Graber  deprived  a  beetle  (SiJpha  thoracica)  of  its  antennae,  and 
then  tested  it  with  oil  of  rosemary  and  asafotida.  A  beetle 
of  the  same  species,  but  with  antennae,  showed  its  perception  by 
movement  in  half  a  second  to  one  second  in  the  case  of  the  oil  of 
rosemary,  and  rather  longer,  1  second  to  2  seconds,  in  the  case  of 
the  asafoetida.  The  Silpha  without  antennae  showed  its  percep- 
tion of  the  oil  of  rosemary  in  3  seconds  on  an  average  of  eleven 
times,  while  in  no  case  did  it  show  any  indication  of  perceiving 
the  asafoetida  even  in  60  seconds. 

Prof.  Graber  infers,  **  dass  der  eine  Qeruchsstoff  (Assa-f oet), 
der  nichts  weniger  als  ein  sehr  feiner  ist,  nur  durch  das  Medium 
der  Fiihler  perzipiert  Bewegungen  auslost,  wahrend  der  andere 
(Eosmariuol)  ahnliches  auch  ohne  Yermittlung  dieser  angeblich 
spezifischen  Oeruchsorgane  bewirkt." 

Qraber  questions  some  of  the  experiments  which  seemed  to  me  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  smell  in  ants.  He  says  :— 
'*  Da  Lubbock  noch  hinzufugt,  dass  keiner,  der  das  Benehmen 
der  Ameisen  unter  diesen  Umstanden  beobachten  wiirde,  den  ge- 
ringsten  Zweifel  an  ihrem  Qeruchsvermogen  haben  konnte, 
wahlte  ich  auch  diese  Methode,  um  zu  erforschen,  wie  sich  etwa 
der  Fiihler  beraubte  Ameisen  verhalten,  wiirden.  Ich  war 
nicht  wenig  iiberrascht  zu  finden,  dass  auch  diese  (es  handelt 
sich  um  Formica  ntfa)  vor  dem  Biechobjekt  umkehrten.  Um 
ganz  sicher  zu  gehen,  versuchte  ich's  aber  noch  mit  dem  gleichen 
Arrangement  aber  mit  Weglastung  des  JStVcA-stofies,  und  siehe 
da!  siekehrten  auch  jetztnoch  um !  Bei  genauerer  Beobachtung 
der  von  einer  Ameise  vom  Anfang  an  auf  dem  Papiersteg  zu- 
riickgelegten  Strecke  stellte  sich  auch  bald  heraus,  dass  es  sich 
bei  dem  gewissen  Umkehren  lediglich  um  ein  versuchsweises 
Abschreiten  oder  Ausprobiren  des  unbekannten  Weges  bandelt, 
oder  dass  sich  die  Ameisen  iihnlich  benehmen  wie  wir  selbst, 
wenn  wir  etwa  auf  einem  schwanken  Brette  eine  tiefe  Gebirgs- 
kluft  iiberschreiten  sollen."* 

•  V.  Graber,  "  Vergl.  Qrundversuche  iiber  die  Wirk.  und  d.  Aufnahmestellen 
chera.  Rfixe  bei  den  Thieren."  Biol.  Centralblatt.  toI.  xui.  p.  449  (l88d-(>). 
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M.  Oraber's  obsenration  is,  I  doubt  not,  quite  correct,  but  his 
inference  is  not  well  founded,  nor  was  his  experiment  the  same  as 
mine.  It  is  quite  true  that  if  an  ant  be  started  off  along  a  narrow 
paper  bridge,  she  will  after  awhile  turn  round  and  come  back 
again.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  this  is  due,  as  he  suggests, 
to  anj  sense  of  giddiness.  Ants  which  habituallj  climb  trees 
are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  such  sensation.    It  is  rather, 

1  beliere,  that  they  feel  they  are  being  sent  on  a  fool's  errand. 
Why  should  they  start  off  and  run  straight  forward  into  a  strange 
country  ?  They  turn  round  in  hopes  of  finding  their  way  home, 
whether  the  bridge  is  high  or  low,  broad  or  narrow,  or  indeed 
whether  they  are  on  any  bridge  at  all.  M.  Graber  has  not 
observed  that  I  expressly  stated  that  in  each  case  they  stopped 
exactly  when  they  came  to  the  scented  pencil. 

SSNSE  OF  DlBRCTIOB^. 

Fabre  has  made  a  number  of  experiments  from  which  he  con- 
cludes that  bees  have  a  certain  sense  of  direction.  My  own 
experiments  led  me  to  the  opposite  opinion.  I  have  now  repeated 
some  of  them,  and  made  others,  which  all  led  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. For  instance  I  put  down  some  honey  on  a  piece  of 
glass,  close  to  a  nest  of  Lasius  niger^  and  when  the  ants 
were  feeding  I  placed  it  quietly  on  the  middle  of  a  board  I  ft. 
fiquare  and  18  inches  from  the  nest.  I  did  this  with  18  ants  and 
marked  the  points  at  which  they  left  the  board.  Five  of  them 
did  so  on  the  half  of  the  board  nearest  to  the  nest,  and  8  on 
that  turned  away  from  it ;  I  then  timed  8  of  them.  They  all 
found  the  nest  eventually,  but  it  took  them  10, 12,  and  20  minutes 
reeipectively.  Again,  I  took  40  ants  which  were  feeding  on  some 
honey,  and  put  them  down  on  a  gravel-path  about  60  yards  from 
the  nest,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  square  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  I  marked  out  on  the  path  by  straws.  They  wandered 
about  with  every  appearance  of  having  lost  themselves,  and  crossed 
the  boundary  in  all  directions.  I  marked  down  where  they  left 
the  squnre  and  then  took  them  near  the  nest,  which  they  joyfully 
entered.  Two  of  them,  however,  we  watched  for  an  hour. 
They  meandered  about,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  one  was  about 

2  feet  from  where  she  started,  but  scarcely  any  nearer  home ;  the 
other  about  6  feet  away,  and  nearly  as  much  further  from  home. 

I  prepared  a  corresponding  square  on  paper,  and  having  indi- 
cated by  the  arrow  the  direction  of  the  nest,  I  marked  down  the 
ypot  where  each  ant  passed  the  boundary.     They  crossed  it  in  all 
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directions ;  and  if  the  square  were  divided  into  two  haWes,  one 
towards  the  nest  and  one  away  from  it,  the  number  in  each 
was  almost  exactly  the  same. 

EECOGiaTioK  OF  Peiends. 

In  the  interesting  memoir  already  cited  Forel  says : — "  Lubbock 
(I.  e.)  a  cm  demontrer  que  les  fourmis  enlev^es  de  leur  nid  k 
r^tat  de  nymphe  et  Closes  bore  de  chez  elles  ^talent  n^anmoins 
reconnues  par  leurs  compagnes  lorsqu'on  les  leur  rendait.  Dans 
mes  Fourmis  de  la  Suisse,  j'avais  cm  demontrer  le  contraire. 
Voici  une  experience  que  j'ai  faite  ces  jours-ci :  le  7  aoiit,  je 
donne  des  nymph es  de  Formica  praiensis  pres  d' Colore  k  quel- 
qnesFormica  sangu  inea  dans  une  boite.  Le  9  aoiit  quelquesunes 
^closent.  Le  11  aoiit,  au  matin,  je  prends  Tune  des  jeunes 
pratensis  dg^e  de  deux  ou  trois  jours  seulement  et  je  la  porte 
k  la  fourmili^re  oatale  dont  elle  etait  sortie  comme  nymphe 
seulement  4  jours  auparavant.  Elle  y  eat  fort  mal  re9ue.  Ses 
nourrices  d'il  y  a  4  jours  I'empoignent  qui  par  la  tSte,  qui  par  le 
thorax ;  qui  par  les  pattes  en  recourbant  leur  abdomen  d*un  air 
mena^mt.  Deux  d'entre  elles  la  tinrent  longtemps  en  sens  inverse 
chacune  par  une  patte  en  T^cartelant.  Enfin  cependant  on  finit 
par  la  tol^rer,  comme  on  le  fait  aussi  pour  de  si  jeunes  fourmis 
(encore  blanc  jaun&tre)  provenant  de  fourmili^res  diff^^reiites. 
J'attends  encore  deux  jours  pour  laisser  durcir  un  pen  mes 
nouyelles  ecloses.  Puis  j'en  reporte  deux  siur  leur  nid.  Elles 
sent  violemment  attaqu^cs.  L'une  d'elles  est  inond^  de  venin, 
tiraill^  et  tuee.  L'autre  est  longtemps  tiraillee  et  mordue,  mais 
finalement  laissee  tranquille  (tol6r6e  ?).  On  m*objectera  Todeur 
des  sanguinea  qui  avait  vecu  4  jours  avec  la  premiere  et  6  jours 
avec  les  deux  dernidres.  A  cela  je  r^pondrai  simplement  par 
rexp6rience  de  la  page  278  k  282  de  mes  Fourmis  de  la  Suisse, 
oh  des  F,  pratensis  adultes  s^parees  depuis  deux  mois  de  leurs 
compagnes  par  une  alliance  forcee  avec  des  F,  sanguinea,  alliance 
que  j'avais  provoqu^e,  reconnurent  imm^iatement  leurd  anciennes 
compagnes  et  s'alli^rent  presque  sans  dispute  avec  elles.  Je 
maintiens  done  mon  opinion :  les  fourmis  apprennent  h,  se  connaitre 
petit  k  petit  k  partir  de  leur  6closion.  Je  crois  du  reste  que 
c'est  au  moyen  de  perceptions  olfactives  de  contact."* 

I  have,  however,  repeated  my  previous  observations  with  the 
same  results. 

*  August  Forel,  *'  Experience  et  Bemarquee  critiques  mr  les  Sensations  des 
Insectes."  Recueil  Zool.  Suisse,  tome  iv.  (1887),  pp.  179-180. 
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Part  of  one  of  my  Ant-cases,  showing  circular  nest  of  Tapifioma^  with  path- 
way leading  to  the  opening.  The  Ants  enter  the  circular  fortification  by  one 
or  two  tunnels  not  yisible  in  the  figure. 
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At  the  begioning  of  Augast  I  brought  in  a  nest  of  La$ius 
fdger  containing  a  large  number  of  pup».    Some  of  these  I  placed 
bj  themBelves  in  charge  of  three  ants  belonging  to  the  same 
species,  and  taken  from  a  nest  which  I  have  had  under  observa- 
tion for  rather  more  than  10  years.     On  the  28th  August,  I  took 
12  of  the  young  ants,  which  in  the  meantime  had  emerged  from 
the  separated  pups,  selecting  some  which  had  all  but  acquired 
their  foil  colour.    Four  of  them  I  replaced  in  their  old  nest,  and 
four  in  that  from  which  their  nurses  were  taken. 
At  4.30.    In  their  own  nest  none  were  attacked. 
In  their  nurses*  nest  one  was  attacked. 
5.         In  their  own  uest  none  were  attacked. 

In  their  nurses'  nest  all  four  were  attacked. 
8.         In  their  own  nest  none  were  attacked. 

In  their  nurses'  nest  three  were  attacked. 
The  next  day  I  took  six  more  and  marked  them  with  a  spot 
of  paint  as  usual,  and  at  7.30  replaced  them  in  their  own  nest. 
At  8       I  found  5  quite  at  home.     The  others  I  could  not  see, 

but  none  were  attacked. 
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The  next  morning  I  could  only  see  two,  but  none  were  being 
attacked  and  there  were  no  dead  ones.  It  is  probable  that  the 
paint  had  been  cleaned  off  the  others,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find 
them  all  among  so  many.  At  any  rate  none  were  being  attacked 
nor  had  any  been  killed. 

These  observations,  therefore,  quite  confirm  those  previously 
made,  and  seem  to  show  that  if  pups  are  taken  from  a  nest,  kept 
till  they  become  perfect  insects,  and  then  replaced  in  the  nest, 
they  are  recognized  as  friends. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  ants  in  a  nesty 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  over  500,000,  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  they  all  know  one  another.    If  a  stranger,  even  be- 
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longing  to  the  same  species,  be  placed  among  them,  she  will  be 
at  once  attacked  and  driven  out  of  the  nest.  Naj,  more,  I  bare 
already  shown  that  they  remember  their  friends  even  after  more 
than  a  year's  separation,  and  that  it  is  not  by  any  sign  or  pass- 
word, because  even  if  rendered  intoxicated,  so  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
sensible, they  are  still  recognized.  As  regards  the  mode  of  re- 
cognition, Mr.  McCook  considers  that  it  is  by  scent,  and  states 
that  if  ants  are  more  or  less  soaked  in  water,  they  are  no  longer 
recognized  by  their  friends,  but  are  attacked.  He  mentions  a  case 
in  which  an  ant  fell  accidentally  into  some  water : — 

*'  She  remained  in  the  liquid  some  moments  and  crept  out  of  it. 
Immediately  she  was  seized  in  a  hostile  manner,  first  by  one, 
then  by  another,  then  by  a  third;  the  two  antennsB  and  one  leg  were 
thus  held.  A  fourth  one  assaulted  the  middle  thorax  and  petiole ; 
the  poor  little  bather  was  thus  dragged  helplessly  to  and  fro  for  a 
long  time,  and  was  evidently  ordained  to  death.  Presently  I  took 
up  the  struggling  heap.  Two  of  the  assailants  kept  their  hold ;  one 
finally  dropped,  the  other  I  could  not  tear  loose,  and  so  put  the 
pair  back  upon  the  tree,  leaving  the  doomed  immersionist  to  her 
hard  fate." 

His  attention  having  been  called  to  this,  he  noticed  several 
other  cases,  always  with  the  same  result.  I  have  not  myself 
been  able  to  repeat  the  observation  with  the  same  species,  but 
with  two  at  least  of  our  native  ants  the  re^^ults  were  exactly  re- 
versed. In  one  case  five  specimens  of  Lasius  niger  fell  into  water 
and  remained  immersed  for  three  hours.  I  then  took  them  out 
and  put  them  into  a  bottle  to  recover  themselves.  The  following 
morning  I  allowed  them  to  return.  They  were  received  as 
friends,  and  though  we  watched  them  from  7.30  till  1.30  every 
hour,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  hostility.  The  nest  was 
moreover  placed  in  a  close  box,  so  that  if  any  ant  were  killed  we 
could  inevitably  find  the  body,  and  I  can  therefore  positively  state 
that  no  ant  died.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the 
immersion  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  recognized.  Again, 
three  specimens  of  Formica  fusca  dropped  into  water.  After 
three  hours  I  took  them  out,  and  after  keeping  them  by  themselves 
for  the  night  to  recover,  I  put  them  back  into  the  nest.  They 
were  unquestionably  received  as  friends,  without  the  slightest 
sign  of  hostility,  or  even  of  doubt.  I  do  not,  however,  by  any 
means  intend  to  express  the  opinion  that  smell  is  not  the  mode 
by  which  recognition  is  effected. 
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LONGBTITY. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  my  nests  haye  enabled  me  to  keep 
an^  nnder  observation  for  long  periods,  and  that  I  have  identified 
workers  of  Ixmus  niger  and  Formica fiuea  which  were  at  least 
7  years  old,  and  two  queens  oi  Formica  fusca  which  have  lived  with 
me  ever  since  December  1874.  One  of  these  queens,  after  ailing 
for  some  days,  died  on  the  30th  July,  1887.  She  must  then  have 
been  more  than  13  years  old.  I  was  at  first  afraid  that  the  other 
one  might  be  affected  by  the  death  of  her  companion.  She 
lived,  however,  until  the  8th  August,  1888,  when  she  must  have 
been  nearly  15  years  old,  and  is  therefore  by  far  the  oldest 
insect  on  record. 

Moreover,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  she  continued  to  lay 
fertile  eggs.  This  remarkable  fact  is  most  interesting  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  Fertilization  took  place  in  1874  at 
the  latest.  There  has  been  no  male  in  the  nest  since  then,  and, 
moreover,  it  is  I  believe  well  established  that  queen  ants  and 
qneen  bees  are  fertilized  once  for  all.  Hence  the  spermatozoa 
of  1874  must  have  retained  their  life  and  energy  for  13  years,  a 
fact,  I  believe,  unparalleled  in  physiology. 

In  some  plants  (Bues)  the  pollen-tube  takes  as  long  as  two 
years  to  reach  the  ovule.  Indeed  the  pollen  has  some  claims  to 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  organism,  for  it  certainly  possesses  the 
power  of  growth  and  of  assimilating  nourishment.  There  is  not, 
however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  other  case  which  can  compare 
with  that  of  my  queen  ant  as  regards  the  longevity  of  the  male 
element.  One  is  even  tempted  to  wonder,  under  such  circum- 
stances, whether  there  is  any  multiplication  of  the  spermatogenic 
cells. 

MoreoYer  the  case  is  not  altogether  isolated.  I  had  another 
queen  of  Formica  futca  which  lived  to  be  13  years  old,  and  I  have 
now  a  queen  of  La9iu9  niger  which  is  more  than  9  years  old,  and 
still  lays  fertile  eggs  which  produce  female  ants. 

Aktb  iLKD  Sesds  of  Melampyrum  pratense, 
M.  Liindstrom  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  interesting 
&ct  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  closely  resemble  pupsB  of  ants 
in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  even  to  the  black  itaark  at  one  end. 
He  has  suggested  very  ingeniously  that  this  may  be  an  advantage 
to  the  plant  by  deceiving  the  ants,  and  thus  inducing  them  to 
carry  ofiT  and  so  disseminate  the  seeds.     There  seemed,  however, 
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some  improbability  in  th^  idea  that  ants  should  be  deceived 
as  to  their  own  sisters.  1^.  Liindstrom  has  found  seeds  of  this 
species  in  ants'  nests,  but  has  not  actually  seen  ants  carrying 
them  off,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  worth  while  to  determine 
this. 

Accordingly  I  took  10  seeds  and  placed  them  just  outside  one 
of  my  domesticated  nests  of  Lasiut  niger.  A  certain  number  of 
ants  were  outside,  and  I  saw  seyeral  come  up  to  the  seeds,  but 
they  took  no  notice  of  them.  I  left  them  lying  there  for  two  days. 
I  then  tried  them  with  another  nest,  the  roof  of  which  consisted 
of  two  plates  of  glass,  side  by  side,  but  with  an  interval  between 
them.  I  placed  the  seeds  in  this  interval,  and  uncovered  one  of 
the  sides.  The  ants  immediately  began  carrying  the  pupsd  which 
were  thus  exposed  to  the  light  to  the  other,  covered  part  of 
the  nest,  in  doing  which  they  necessarily  passed  dose  to  the 
seeds,  but  they  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  them.  This 
operation  was  finished  by  11  a.m.,  and  I  left  them  undisturbed 
till  12,  the  seeds  remaining  unnoticed  and  untouched.  I  then 
moved  the  cover  from  one  half  of  the  nest  to  the  other,  and  the 
ants  immediately  began  transporting  the  pups  to  the  shaded 
half.  One  or  two  of  them  examined  the  seeds,  not  one  of  which, 
however,  was  moved.  This  took  about  an  hour.  At  4  poc, 
however,  three  of  the  seeds  had  been  carried  in,  and  the  next 
day,  at  7  a.m.,  two  more  seeds  had  been  carried  in.  I  thai 
removed  them,  and  put  them  just  outside  one  of  my  nests  of 
F.fusca, 

Aug.  81.  7  A.M.  None  have  been  touched.  I  now  put  tiie 
covering  close  to,  but  not  over  them.  The  ants  took  no  notice 
of them. 

Sept.  2.  I  now  placed  them  just  in  the  entrance  of  the  nest 
and  covered  over  a  part  just  outside.  The  ants  collected  as 
usual  under  the  cover.  1  then  removed  the  cover  just  inside  the 
nest,  so  that  the  ants  to  reach  it  had  to  pass  among  the  seeds. 
They,  however,  came  in,  but  did  not  move  a  single  seed.  I  once 
again  moved  the  cover  outside,  and  they  followed  it  as  before, 
but  without  moving  the  seeds. 

So  &r  as  these  observations  go  it  would  seem  that  F,  Ju$ea 
takes  no  notice  of  these  seeds,  but  that  they  really  are  under 
certain  circumstances  carried  off  by  Lasius  niger. 

Wasps. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham  have  published  in  the  'Proceedings  of 
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the  Natural  History  Society  of  Wisconsin'*  a  very  interesting 
paper  on  the  special  senses  of  wasps,  and  their  conclusions  concur 
closely  with  mine. 

It  appears  from  their  observations  that  some  wasps  stay  out 
all  night  and  return  early  in  the  morning  before  the  others  begin 
coming  out.  For  instance,  on  the  18th  Aug.  the  first  wasps  left 
the  nest  at  7.25  ;  10,  however,  had  already  returned,  8  of  them 
before  5  a.m.  It  appears  from  their  observations  that  the 
average  time  a  wasp  is  absent  from  the  nest,  that  is  the  average 
length  of  each  excursion,  is  48  minutes.  They  observe  that  this 
may  appear  inconsistent  with  my  observations,  when  the  trips 
were  shorter  and  more  numerous,  one  of  my  wasps  having  paid 
me  116  visits  in  15  hours  and  a  half.  But,  as  they  justly  observe, 
the  cases  are  not  comparable.  My  wasps  and  theirs  were  like 
Jacob  and  Ishmael — mine  had  everything  ready  prepared  for 
them,  theirs  had  to  hunt  for  themselves. 

As  regards  the  sense  of  hearing,  they  repeated  some  of  my 
experiments  with  the  same  results.  They  seem  to  consider  that 
as  regards  the  sense  of  colour  their  conclusions  are  somewhat 
at  yarianoe  with  mine. 

As  regards  the  supposed  sense  of  direction  they  say  f: — *'  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  dealing  with  the  sense  of  direction  in  ants,  oon- 
clnded,  after  a  number  of  observations,  that  they  were  endowed 
with  this  sense  in  a  high  degree.  Subsequently  he  discovered, 
quite  acddentaUy,  that  the  ants  found  their  way  by  observing 
the  direction  in  which  the  light  was  falling."  My  conclusion 
was,  however,  the  result  of  many  observations  carried  on  under 
varied  conditions,  and  I  should  hardly  call  it  an  accident. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  I  had  done,  that  wasps  have 
no  sense  of  direction,  that  is  to  say  in  the  form  of  a  mysterious 
additional  sense,  but  that,  if  they  do  not  know  where  they  are,  they 
rise  higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  circling  as  they  do  so,  until  they 
discover  some  high  treetop  or  otheir  object  that  had  before  served 
them  as  a  landmark,  and  that  in  this  way  they  are  able  to  make 
their  way  home.  This  entirely  tallies  with  my  own  conclusion.  It 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  vision  of  wasps  must  be  good 
for  somewhat  distant  objects. 

They  also  found,  as  I  had  done,  that  their  memory  varied 
greatly  in  different  individuals. 

*  April  1887. 

t  Proc  Nat  Hirt.  8oc.  Wiwjonsiii,  April  1887,  p.  113. 
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Lastly,  I  give  two  illustrations  which  will  convey  an  idea  of 
some  of  my  ant-uests. 

That  on  p.  129  represents  about  a  quarter  of  one  of  my  frames. 
The  shaded  part  represents  the  earth,  which  will  be  seen  to  have 
been  arranged  by  the  auts  into  a  sort  of  circular  fortification,  or 
zereba,  access  to  which  is  obtained  by  one  or  two  tunnels,  not 
visible  in  the  illustration,  and  to  which  a  pathway  leads  from  the 
entrance. 

The  second  (facing  this  page)  represents  a  nest  of  Lasitis  niger. 
It  shows  the  entrance,  a  vestibule,  and  two  chambers,  in  the  outer 
and  larger  one  of  which  the  ants  have  left  some  pillars,  almost 
as  if  to  support  the  roof.  The  queen  is  surrounded  by  workers, 
those  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood  all  having  their  faces 
turned  towards  her.  There  is  a  group  of  pupse,  and  several  of 
larvsB,  sorted  as  usual  according  to  ages.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  the  blind  woodlice  (Platyarthrut  Sjqffmanse^ffu), 


Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  and  Mammals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Territory,  and  of  the  Arctic  Coast  of  America. 
By  JoHir  Eab,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.E.8.,  Ac.  (Communicated  by 
G.  J.  EOMAITES,  F.L.S.) 

[Bead  16th  February,  1888.] 

Dttbiwg  twenty  years*  residence  in  various  parts  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  Territory,  embracing  the  extreme  south  of  the 
shores  of  James's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  and  north  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  I  have  had,  as  a  sportsman,  many  opportunities  of  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  animalSy 
especially  birds,  over  a  very  extensive  field  of  observation,  the 
result  of  which  I  shall  attempt  to  give  in  the  following  remarks, 
some  of  which  may  possibly  be  new,  other  points  disputed  or 
perhaps  already  well  known. 

My  first  ten  years  were  spent  at  Moose  Factory,  the  principal 
depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, lat.  51°  N.,  long.  81°  W.,  where  the  marshes  along  the 
coast  form  the  favourite  feeding-grounds  of  a  variety  of  geese, 
ducks,  &c.  on  their  migrations  to  and  from  their  breeding-places 
in  the  north.  A  great  part  of  my  spare  time  at  these  seasons, 
spring  and  autumn,  was  spent  in  shooting  these  birds,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  their  peculiarities. 
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liars,  and  inner  room  :  the  queen  surroundod  by  workers ; 
I  the  blind  woodlice  {Vlatyarthrua  Hoffmansccjgii). 
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First  let  menotice  that  magnificent  bird  the  Canada  goose  (Anser 
eanadennsX  probably  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  earliest  arrival  of  the  waterfowl  migrants  in  spring,  and 
makes  its  appearance  at  Moose  with  extreme  regularity  on  the 
2drd  of  April,  St.  G^eorge's  day.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that, 
during  the  ten  years  of  my  residence  there,  we  had  on  every  St. 
George's  day  a  goose  for  our  mess  dinner,  first  seen  and  shot 
on  that  day,  and  this  I  learnt  from  older  inhabitants  had  been 
the  case  for  many  previous  years.  I  may  add  that  this  bird 
arrives  with  equid  punctuality  at  York  Factory  in  lat.  67**  N., 
460  miles  further  north,  but  a  week  later. 

The  Cree  Indians,  both  at  Moose  and  York  Factory,  assert 
positively  that  a  small  brown  bird  uses  this  goose  as  a  convenient 
means  of  transport  to  the  north,  and  that  they  have  been  often 
seen  flying  off  when  their  aerial  conveyance  was  either  shot  or 
shot  at.  The  little  passenger  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  but  I 
have  forgotten  its  name,  and  it  certainly  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  at  the  same  date  as  this  goose,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  the  only  kind  that  is  said  to  carry  passengers  *. 
The  natives  of  the  McEenzie  Biver,  more  than  1000  miles  to 
the  north-west,  tell  the  same  story.  From  my  observation  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  there  is  another  species  of  the  Canada  goose, 
much  larger,  but  less  numerous  t.  The  male  of  this  larger  bird 
is  distinguished  by  a  ruddy-brown  colour  of  plumage  on  the 
breast,  by  the  greater  loudness  and  sonorousness  of  its  call, 
and  by  its  much  greater  size,  so  that  a  difference  is  made  in 
the  quantity  served  out  as  rations  to  the  men.  The  line  of 
flight  is  also  different,  as  they  generally  pass  by  Eupert*s  Biver 
about  100  miles  east  of  Moose,  but  a  few  are  sometimes  to  be 

*  Since  this  paper  was  read,  an  article  hj  J.  E.  Harting,  on  **  Small  birds 
smasted  <m  ih&r  migrations  hj  larger  ones,"  has  appeared  in  the  Natural 
History  columns  of  '  The  Field '  of  March  31st,  1888,  in  which  will  be  found 
miM^  additional  information  on  the  subject — J.  K. 

t  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Bidgway  in  their  '  Water  Birds  of  North  America  * 
recognise  two  species  of  Canada  Goose — a  large  species  with  18  to  20  tail-feathers, 
and  a  smaller  one  with  13  to  16  tail-feathers.  Each  of  these  supposed  species 
they  sabdivide  into  two  races,  a  grey  and  a  brown  one.  Dr.  Elliott  Ooues, 
in  his  *  Key  to  North- American  Birds '  (2nd  ed.  1884,  p.  689),  remarks  "  there 
seems  little  probability  of  establishing  good  characters  for  more  than  one 
speciee  of  the  canadensis  group,  with  probably  four  yarieties: — (1)  large,  no 
collar  (702,  canadensis) ;  (2)  small,  no  collar  (704,  hutchinsi) ;  (3)  large, 
collared  (702  a,  occipitalis)  ;  (4)  small,  collared  (703,  leucopareia),**  The  two 
larger  ones  both  have  18  tail-feathers ;  the  two  smaller  ones  16  only. — Ed. 
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obtaiued  at  the  latter  place,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  with  the  more  common  or  smaller  kind.  This 
Anser  canadenm  (major  P),  instead  of  being  seen  feeding  in  the 
marshes  as  the  others  do  in  autumn,  chiefly  frequents  the  higher 
and  more  rocky  grounds  on  the  eastern  shores  of  James's  Bay, 
where  it«  principal  food  consists  of  berries  of  various  kinds. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  of  the  goose  tribe  that  visit  the 
Moose  marshes  in  the  autumn  are  the  snow  goose,  or  white- 
wavy  (Anser  hyperboreus),  and  the  blue-winged  goose  of 
Edwards  (Anser  ewrulescens).  These  birds  resemble  each  other 
very  much  in  size,  call,  and  form,  but  not  in  colour ;  and  as 
they  often  feed  in  proximity,  the  blue  goose  was  for  a  long 
time  supposed  to  be  merely  the  young  of  the  snow  goose ;  an 
erroneous  opinion,  which  I  endeavoured  to  correct  in  a  little 
book  published  in  1850  by  Boone,  entitled  '  Expedition  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  1846-47.'  • 

These  snow  and  blue-winged  geese  have  a  peculiarity  I  have 
never  noticed  in  any  other  species.  Previous  to  taking  their 
southern  flight  from  Hudson's  Bay  some  time  in  October, 
they  remain  for  several  days  almost  constantly  on  the  open  sea, 
washing  themselves,  taking  sudden  and  rapid  flights,  apparently 
having  a  **  happy  time,"  but  they  are  never  seen  feeding.  They 
are  at  this  time  very  fat,  and  when  shot,  their  stomachs  and 
intestines  are  found  to  be  entirely  empty,  resembling  in  this 
respect  salmon,  I  am  told,  prior  to,  and  in  preparation  for,  their 
hard  work  in  ascending  rivers  to  their  spawning-beds.  After 
this  period  of  fasting,  ablution,  and  exercise  has  been  gone 
through,  the  birds  are  evidently  ready  to  start  on  their  flight 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  On  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
which  means  a  northerly  wind,  they  take  wing  in  batches  of 
fifty  or  more,  circling  round  until  they  attain  a  safe  altitude, 
and  then  bear  away  on  a  true  southerly  course,  never  resting 
until  they  reach  winter-quarters,  on  the  shores  or  swamps  of  the 
Southern  States  t. 

*  The  Bpeaifio  distinctnesB  of  these  two  geese  is  generally  admitted  by  modem 
ornithologists. — Ed. 

t  I  may  mention  that  45  years  ago  the  blue-winged  and  white-wavy  geeae 
yisited  Moose  in  about  equal  numbers,  as  they  still  do  ;  whereas  at  Albany,  100 
miles  to  the  north,  there  were  great  numbers  of  the  white  bird  and  scaroelj  a 
blue-wing  to  be  seen.  Now  the  two  kinds  are  about  equally  abundant  there, 
whilst  at  Rupert's  Biver,  100  miles  ea«t  of  Moose,  now,  as  formerly,  the  blue- 
winged  birds  are  alone  met  with. — J.  B. 
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The  Canada  goose,  on  the  contrarj,  stops  by  the  way  to  feed, 
especiallj  on  the  lakes  and  swamps  where  there  is  wild  rice, 
which  makes  both  geese  and  ducks  much  Saer  eating  than  any 
other  kind  of  food  I  know.  Both  the  white  and  blue  wavy 
are  excellent  eating,  and  one  of  them  with  a  pound  of  flour 
or  bread,  is  giren  as  a  day's  rations,  and  is  much  liked  by  the 
men,  especially  when  fresh.  Many  thousands  are  annually  cured 
with  salt,  and  packed  in  barrels  for  use  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  stations  on  the  coast;  and  the  Indians  bone  and 
dry  a  great  number  for  winter  food. 

All  species  of  grouse  in  British  North  America  have  a  well 
known  habit  of  passing  the  night  under  the  snow,  during  the 
winter, to  protect  themselves  from  the  cold;  but  possibly  a  practice 
which  most  of  them  follow  more  or  less  when  the  snow  is  not  too 
hard  packed  may  not  have  been  generally  observed.  The  bird 
is  not  content  to  make  its  resting  place  close  to  the  door  by 
which  it  has  entered  the  snow,  but  usually  bores  a  tunnel  a  few 
inches  under  the  sur&ce,  three  or  more  feet  in  length,  before 
settling  down  for  the  night.  The  cause  for  going  through  so 
much,  apparently,  useless  labour  was  at  first  difficult  to  under- 
stand, for  its  bed  would  have  been  equally  warm  had  the  bird 
remained  within  a  foot  of  where  it  had  entered  the  snow,  but 
a  little  more  experience  taught  me  to  admire  the  acuteness  and 
intelligence  of  the  proceeding,  for  during  my  walks  in  the  woods 
I  frequently  came  to  places  where  a  fox,  lynx,  or  other  carnivore 
had  in  the  night  approached  cautiously  (judging  by  the  short 
steps)  and  made  a  long  spring  on  the  entrance  hole ;  the  occupant 
was  not  there,  however,  but  had  flown  up  8  or  4  feet  off,  as  seen 
by  its  exit  in  the  snow,  and  was  thus  saved  from  almost  certain 
death. 

The  prairie-ben,  which  is  fisdrly  numerous  near  Moose,  shows 
great  carefulness  in  this  respect,  and  in  very  cold  weather  takes 
its  *^ siesta"  between  breakfast  and  supper  under  the  snow, 
out  of  which  I  have  often  seen  them  pop  their  heads,  without 
taking  wing,  before  I  had  got  within  shot,  no  doubt  to  observe 
if  an  enemy  were  approaching. 

Without  couuting  the  small  white  grouse  peculiar  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  I  believe  there  are  three  other  species  to  be 
found  at  or  near  the  Arctic  coast. 

First  and  chief  among  these  is  the  Willow-grouse  (T,  saliceti)^ 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  forming  an  important  article  of 
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food  for  the  Indians  living  near  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay.  These 
birds  extend  their  breeding-grounds  up  to  the  Arctic  shores  of 
America,  but  as  a  rule  do  not  extend  their  migrations  to  the 
large  islands  further  north. 

Dr.  Bell  says : — "  The  summer  plumage  of  Tetrao  saliceti,  the 
cock  bird,  is  exactly  the  colour  of  the  English  cock  pheasant 
with  the  exception  ef  the  wings,  which  have  a  good  deal  of 
white,  and  in  winter  the  white  of  the  living  bird  has  a  beautiful 
delicate  rosy  tint,  which  forms  a  considerable  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  snow.^  *  This  description  is  somewhat  misleading. 
The  plumage  of  the  cock  willow-grouse  in  summer  resembles  as 
nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  Scottish  grouse,  with  the  exception 
that  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  of  the  former  are  altoays 
white.  The  "  delicate  rosy  tint  of  the  white  plumage  '*  is  rarely 
seen,  and  only  in  beautiful  warm  sunny  winter  or  spring  days, 
never  on  a  cold  winter  day.  In  the  spring,  or  pairing  season, 
the  call  and  peculiar  habits  of  the  Willow  and  Scottish  cock 
Grouse  exactly  resemble  each  other. 

The  Bock  Grouse  {Tetrao  rupestris)  is  so  well  marked  by 
its  smaller  size,, its  more  slender  beak,  and  the  black  patch 
extending  from  the  angle  of  its  mouth  to  the  eye  in  the  male, 
that  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any*  other. 

A  third  species  differs  considerably  from  Tetrao  salieeti  and 
rupestris,  being  fully  as  large  as  the  former,  but  the  bill  seems 
shorter,  its  feet  smaller,  and  its  call  perfectly  different  from  either 
of  the  others ;  it  is  also  found  further  to  the  north.  I  saw  a 
good  many  males  (the  hens  were  nesting)  on  Wollaston  Land, 
lat.  69^  N.,  in  May  and  early  June,  and  managed  to  shoot  a  few, 
although  they  were  very  wild,  possibly  with  the  intention  of 
leading  me  away  from  the  nest  t* 

At  Toronto,  Lake  Ontario,  Canada,  an  island  forms  an  excellent 
harbour.  Along  the  outer  side  of  this  island  an  immense  number 
of  a  small  sandpiper,  called  "  black  heart "  (the  Dunlin,  Tringa 
alpina  pacifica),  pass  northward  every  season  on  the  23rd  April 
(St.  George's  day)  and  are  not  seen  on  any  other  day,  except, 
perhaps,  some  wounded  ones  on  the  24th  that  cannot  continue 

*  See  "  Notes  on  Birds  of  Hudson's  Bay  "  by  Robert  Bell,  BLD.  Proceedings 
of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  for  1882,  vol.  i.  p,  49.— J.  R. 

t  There  is,  I  think,  a  specimen  of  this  bird  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  called  Tetrao  niutus^  but  certain  distinguished  naturalists 
do  not  believe  in  it.  I  brought  one  or  two  specimens  from  the  Arctic  regions 
in  1847,  which  were  presented  to  the  British  Museum. — J.  R. 
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tbeir  fligbt.  This  flight  ib  bo  well  known  that  many  BportBinen 
line  the  shores  of  the  islaod  on  the  day  named,  and  hundreds  of 
these  pretty  little  birds,  which  are  good  eating,  are  shot. 
Persons  who  have  resided  many  years  ia  Toronto  have  told  me 
that  they  did  not  remember  an  instance  of  variation  in  the  date  of 
the  arrival  of  these  birds. 

Over  almost  every  part  of  the  wooded  country  of  British 
North  America,  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  the  American  hare 
(LepuM  amerieanu9\  usually  called  the  "  rabbit  "  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  people,  is  to  be  found  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
and  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  every  ten  years  these 
animals  are  attacked  by  an  epidemic  so  fatal,  that  from  being 
very  numerous  they  gradually  die  off  until  scarcely  one  is  to  be 
seen.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  then  begins  to  increase,  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  they  are  again  at  their  maximum.  I  have  myself 
seen  two  of  those  cycles,  and  know  men  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co's.  service,  who  have  witnessed  four  or  five  of  such  events. 

The  latest  years  of  abundance  were  1885  and  1886,  the  hares 
having  increased  gradually  from  1880-81,  which  were  years  of 
scarcity.  The  curious  thing  is  that  this  takes  place  in  the  same 
years  over  an  extent  of  country  about  as  large  as  one  fourth  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  asserted  by  distinguished  naturalists,  among 
them  by  my  friend  Sir  John  Bichardson,  that  the  hares  migrate ; 
but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  for  it  is  not  known  where  they  go  to, 
besides  they  are  found  sitting  in  their  *'  forms  "  dead,  usually  under 
small  pine  or  spruce  trees,  the  branches  of  which  grow  close  to  the 
ground.  I  account  for  the  disease  in  this  way.  The  hares  do  not 
spread  themselves  broadcast  all  over  the  country,  but  live  in 
colonies  extending  over  a  square  mile  or  more,  where  the  trees  and 
plants  on  which  they  feed  are  abundant,  and  here  they  become  so 
crowded  together  that  the  ground  gets  poisoned  by  their  excreta, 
as  is  the  case  with  domestic  poultry  when  kept  too  long  on  the 
same  land  without  being  cleaned  or  shifted,  and  hence  disease. 
The  grouse  disease  in  Scotland  I  attribute  to  the  same  cause, 
when  too  large  a  stock  has  been  left  on  the  moors.  When  the 
grouse  "pack,"  they  have  in  winter  some  favourite  resort  to 
which  they  fly  during  storms  (chiefly  from  the  west)  for  shelter, 
and  I  have  seen  such  places  perfectly  covered  with  droppings, 
even  in  Orkney,  where  grouse  are  never  very  numerous. 

The  effect  of  these  epidemics  among  the  hares  is  peculiar,  and 
affects  both  the  Indians  and  some  of  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  e](plain. 
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When  the  hares  are  abundant,  an  Indian  and  his  family  pitch 
their  tent  among  them  in  winter,  and  cut  down  a  number  of  the 
trees,  part  of  which  forms  the  hares'  favourite  food,  then  make 
barriers  of  small  pine  trees  and  brush,  through  which  gaps  are  cut 
to  allow  the  hares  to  run  through.  Allowing  them  a  short  time  to 
fatten  up  on  the  abundant  food  provided  for  them,  a  hundred 
snares,  or  more,  are  set  in  the  openings  of  the  barriers,  and  these 
snares  are  attended  to  bj  the  wife  and  children  of  the  hunter, 
whilst  he  sets  up  a  number  of  traps  in  two  or  three  directions  to 
the  distance  of  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  from  his  tent,  each  of 
which  he  visits  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  bring  home  the  fur- 
bearing  animals  caught,  chiefly  fox,  lynx,  fisher,  and  marten, 
taking  with  him  on  each  visit  a  supply  of  fresh  baits.  The 
Indian  is  thus  carrying  on  his  winter  hunt  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  hares  attracting  the  camivora  above  named 
to  his  traps,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  supply,  without  any 
difficulty,  an  abundance  of  food  and  the  most  comfortable  winter 
blankets  known.  The  making  of  these  blankets  is  peculiar ;  the 
hare  skins,  after  being  cut  into  strips,  are  stitched  end  to  end, 
and  plaited  so  loosely  that  the  finger  can  be  poked  through 
them  in  any  direction,  yet  a  person  can  sleep  comfortably 
wrapped  up  in  one  of  these  on  the  coldest  night,  vnth  the  tem- 
perature say  40^  below  zero,  without  any  fire. 

When  the  hares  become  scarce,  not  only  has  the  Indian  to 
travel  about  in  search  of  large  game,  or  go  fishing  to  obtain 
food  for  himself  and  family,  but  the  fur-bearing  animals  have 
also  to  wander  abroad ;  consequently  the  Indian  cannot  catch 
so  many  hares,  and  they  have  time  to  increase  and  multiply  until 
a  season  of  abundance  again  comes  round. 

The  house-building  habits  of  the  muskrat  in  nearly  every  part 
of  British  North  America  are  well  known,  but  there  is  one  plan 
to  which  it  sometimes  resorts  uijider  certain  circumstances  which 
appears  to  show  great  intelligence  in  enabling  it  to  get  its  food 
more  readily.  The  muskrat,  when  about  to  build  its  house, 
selects  a  pond  or  swamp  of  good  pure  water,  on  the  bottom  of 
which  grow  the  plants  which  constitute  its  winter  supply  of  food. 
If  the  pond  or  swamp  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  the  house  a 
large  one  containing  many  rats,  they,  when  the  water  begins  to 
freeze  in  early  winter,  keep  several  holes  open  in  the  ice  in 
different  directions,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and  build 
a  little  hut  of  mud  and  weeds  (just  large  enough  to  hold  one  rat 
comfortably)  over  each  hole  which — especially  when  covered  with 
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snow — preyenta  it  freezing  up.  These  hut^  enable  the  rats  to 
extend  their  feeding  ground  to  all  parta  of  the  pond,  which  could 
not  be  reached  at  all,  or  with  difficulty,  from  the  house  if  they 
had  to  swim  home  every  time  with  a  mouthful  of  food,  to  eat  it. 
With  these  little  shelters  they  are  saved  a  great  amount  of  labour 
and  are  enabled  to  reach  all  the  food  iu  the  pond.*  I  remember* 
when  on  a  snow-shoe  journey,  one  of  my  men  went  very  quietly 
up  to  one  of  these  miniature  mud  huts,  and  knocked  it  over  with 
his  axe,  disclosing  a  live  rat  with  some  of  the  food  it  had  been 
eoting.  The  practice  of  building  these  little  eating  huts  is  by 
no  means  common,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  resorted  to  when 
the  pond  is  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  all  parts  of  it  can  be 
reached  from  the  house  without  difficulty. 

I  am  not  aware  if  it  is  generally  known  that  the  lemmings 
(Myodes  hudtonieu9^  Ac.)  of  North  America  migrate  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  When 
travelling  in  June  1851  southward  from  the  Arctic  coast  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Coppermine  Eiver,  and  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  we  met  with  thousands  of  these  lemmings  speeding  north- 
ward, and  as  the  ice  on  some  of  the  smaller  streams  had  broken 
up,  it  was  amusing  to  see  these  little  creatures  running  back- 
wards and  forwards  along  the  banks  looking  for  a  smooth  place 
with  slow  current  at  which  to  swim  across.  Having  found  this, 
they  at  once  jumped  in,  swam  very  £Mt,  and  on  reaching  the 
opposite  side  gave  themselves  a  good  shake  as  a  dog  would,  and 
continued  their  journey  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  At  that 
date  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon  all  hours  of  the  24,  and  we 
were  travelling  by  night  to  avoid  the  snow-glare  in  our  eyes,  the 
sun  being  then  in  our  rear.  As  the  lemmings  appeared  to  travel 
only  by  night,  we  should  not  have  seen  them  had  we  been 
travellmg  in  the  daytime,  for  they  then  hide  themselves  under  the 
snow,  or  stones.  The  man  who  was  carrying  our  cooking  utensils 
and  small  supply  of  provisions,  having,  when  fording  a  stream, 
be^i  swept  into  a  deep  hole  by  the  current,  whereby  his  whole 
load  was  lost,  we  had,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  live  chiefly  on 
lemmings  roasted  between  thin  plates  of  limestone,  and  found 
them  very  fat  and  good.  Our  dogs  easily  killed  as  many  as  they 
required.  Prior  to  this,  whilst  on  the  coast,  crossing  the  ice  to 
islands  some  miles  distant,  a  lemming  was  noticed  defending 
*  The  beaTer,  afpeoially  when  its  dam  is  large,  scrapes  holes  in  the  banks 
from  under  water  upwards  until  above  the  water-lcTel,  to  which  it  retires  to  feed 
instead  of  going  back  to  its  house.— J.  B. 
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itself  most  gallantly  against  the  attack  of  two  large  gulls,  which 
continued  swooping  down  at  it,  but  were  kept  at  bay  by  the 
brave  little  animal  turning  on  its  back  and  squealing  loudly.  I 
ran  up  and  was  in  time  to  drive  away  its  dangerous  opponents, 
and  place  it  in  safe  shelter  under  a  piece  of  ice. 

Occasionally  large  numbers  of  lemmiDgs  are  found  drowned 
along  the  shores  of  James's  Bay,  but  as  they  are  generally  seen 
after  a  very  high  tide,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  then 
migrating,  or  merely  caught  by  the  high  tide  on  their  native 
grounds.  As  soon  as  snow  falls  to  any  considerable  depth,  the 
lemming  leaves  its  summer  quarters  in  the  ground,  and  builds 
a  bed  of  grass  and  moss  as  a  winter  shelter,  from  which  it 
bores  under  the  snow  in  one  or  more  directions  to  obtain  food. 
They  do  not  seem  to  hibernate  during  the  winter,  for  when 
wintering  in  a  snow-hut  at  Eepulse  Bay  in  1858-4  I  used  to 
hear  them  scratching  tracks  through  the  snow  throughout  the 
cold  season*. 

The  Arctic  hare  {Lepu9  glaciali8\  of  which  I  have  seen  and 
shot  a  good  many,  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  intelligence 
in  its  efforts  to  throw  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  enemies  off  the 
scent.  It  seems  to  have  been  eminently  successful  in  this  re- 
spect with  the  crew  of  McClure's  ship  when  wintering  in  Prince 
of  Wales's  Strait,  if  it  were  not  from  bad  shooting  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  for  we  are  told  that  although  hundreds  of 
hares  were  seen,  the  total  bag  in  a  month  was  only  seven 
hares! 

The  Arctic  hare,  after  its  night's  feed,  usually  goes  some  dis- 
tance from  its  feeding-ground  before  settling  down  in  its  form 
for  the  day.  When  following  up  the  track,  I  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely puzzled  to  find  all  at  once  a  complication  of  tracks,  and 
on  going  a  little  further  found  no  track  at  all.  On  retracing  my 
steps  and  carefully  examining  the  snow,  I  observed  two  very  small 
marks,  at  least  20  feet  distant,  from  the  main  track.  A  succes- 
sion of  two  or  three  similar  long  jumps  followed,  and  a  very  little 
experience  taught  me  that  the  hare  was  always  crouching  near ; 
usually  close  to  some  large  stones  or  rock  uncovered  by  snow. 
These  long  jumps  were  invariably  made  to  leeward  for  obvious 
reasons,  because  if  to  windward  a  fox  would  have  scented  his  prey. 

*  Many  lemmiDgs  were  seen  at  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Nares  Arctic 
Expedition,  in  Ut  82^,  and  a  large  "  cache  "  of  dead  ones  was  found,  made  bj 
a  white  foz.~  J.  B. 
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Eren  after  becoming  acquainted  with  this  artful  dodge,  the  hare 
must  be  stalked  with  caution.  Being  all  white  except  the  tips 
of  its  ears,  it  is  not  easily  seen  when  nearly  buried  in  the  snow, 
and  when  discovered  the  sportsman  must  dissemble,  and  pretend 
that  he  has  not  seen  it,  walking  in  an  oblique  direction,  ap- 
proaching, but  at  the  same  time  as  if  passing  by,  never  looking 
directly  at  the  game.  When  near  enough  he  should  wheel 
suddenly  round  and  fire.  If  this  plan  be  not  adopted,  the  hare 
will  very  generally  bolt  round  the  rock,  and  escape  under  its 
shelter.  This  may  be  called  pot  shooting,  but  the  best  of  sports- 
men have  often  to  do  the  same  thing  with  ptarmigan  in  the 
Scottish  mountains,  when  these  birds  fly  round  a  rock  and  are 
out  of  sight  in  an  instant,  if  not  shot  before  taking  wing. 


Copepoda  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  with  Descriptions 
of  New  Genera  and  Species.  By  Isaac  C.  Thompson, 
F.B.M.S.     (Communicated  by  Prof.  Hekdman,  F.L.S.) 

[Bead  17th  November,  1887.] 

(Platm  x.-xm.) 

DuBiNe  the  spring  of  1887,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  S.  McMillan, 
of  Liverpool,  I  visited  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands  with  the 
object  of  collecting  and  examining  the  pelagic  fauna  at  the 
various  convenient  stopping-places. 

We  took  dredge  and  tow-net,  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  examination  and  preservation  of  specimens,  and  were  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  large  mass  of  material. 

It  is  intended  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  Copepoda  only ;  and 
as  the  dredging  operations  were  neither  so  practicable,  nor  fruitful 
in  results  as  the  tow-netting,  it  was  to  the  latter  that  we  de- 
voted chief  attention,  all  the  Copepoda  collected  being  free- 
swimming  species. 

We  used  one  of  the  very  fine-meshed  tow-nets  of  the  *  Chal- 
lenger' pattern,  and  immediately  preserved  the  captures  in  a 
medium  which  I  have  always  found  useful  for  small  Crustacea, 
composed  of  glycerine,  alcohol,  and  water  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Glycerine 1  part  "j 

Proof -spirit...  2  parts  V  adding  1  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
Water  1  part  J 
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In  this  solution  the  colours  (and  they  are  very  varied  in  the 
Copepoda)  are  well  preserved,  and  the  tissues  are  rendered 
sufficiently  transparent  for  observation  under  the  microscope 
without  further  treatment. 

We  longed  to  cast  a  tow-net  while  traversing  the  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  Atlantic  waters  that  intervened  before  reaching  our  first 
destination,  Madeira,  and  improvised  a  long  tough  canvas  bag, 
weighted,  with  a  wide-necked  bottle  at  the  bottom  end,  for  the 
purpose ;  but  the  speed  of  the  vessel  was  too  great  to  allow  of 
any  captures.  The  mails  could  not  give  way  to  the  study  of 
biology,  so  our  genial  captain  would  not  allow  any  temporary 
stoppage ;  but  the  death  of  a  poor  fireman  on  the  fourth  day 
out  necessitating  a  funeral  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  by  getting  a  haul ;  and  the  tow-net 
brought  up  sufficient  to  occupy  us  and  relieve  the  monotony  of 
the  rest  of  the  voyage.  The  haul  was  almost  entirely  composed 
of  Copepoda:  Calanus  finmarchicus,  Centropages  typicw  and 
C.  hrachiatus^  Bias  longiremis,  and  a  few  other  species,  nearly  all 
found  on  our  British  coasts. 

The  deep-blue  transparent  waters  of  Madeira  proved  very 
fruitful  both  in  number  and  variety  of  Copepoda,  Funchal  Bay 
being  our  hunting-ground  during  two  visits.  Thence  to  Teneriffe, 
where  we  anchored  for  a  few  hours  in  the  Santa  Cruz  harbour, 
and,  as  at  Madeira,  collected  enough  Copepoda  to  occupy  us 
many  months  in  examining  and  working  out. 

Gh*and  Canary  was  oiur  next  destination,  and  there  we  spent 
many  days  dredging,  collecting,  and  tow-netting  at  various  parts 
of  the  island.  The  absence  of  any  shelter  or  harbour  at  Las 
Palmas  rendered  dredging  difficult,  for  we  had  to  take  eight 
men  to  manage  the  boat,  the  sea  being  seldom  at  all  smooth. 
And,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  tow-netting  results  obtained 
here  were  certainly  much  poorer  than  those  of  the  more  shel- 
tered bays  of  Madeira  and  Teneriffe. 

Betuming  to  Teneriffe,  we  crossed  the  island  from  Santa  Cms 
to  Orotava,  grandly  situated  on  the  north  side  directly  under 
the  Peak,  and  famous  for  its  splendid  climate  and  scenery.  We 
found  the  waters  of  the  ocean  here  very  plentiful  in  Copepoda, 
and  on  various  occasions  collected  a  large  amount  of  them.  One 
of  these  occaaions  was  long  after  sunset,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Copepoda  then  taken  were  little  different  in  point  of 
number  or  species  from  those  taken  in  daylight,  although  with 
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the  night-haul  were  a  largely  increased  number  of  Schizopoda, 
some  of  them  highly  phosphorescent. 

From  a  pretty  thorough  examination  of  the  material  obtained 
at  the  Yarious  islands  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira,  it  seems 
evident  that  their  Gopepodan  fauna  varies  in  quantity  rather  than 
specifically.  For,  excepting  several  cases  where  one  or  two 
specimens  only  of  a  species  were  found,  which  probably  indi- 
cated the  rarity  of  that  species,  their  geographical  distribution 
appeared  to  be  general  amongst  the  islands. 

Sixty-four  species  in  all  were  obtained,  as  enumerated  below. 
Of  these  six  are  new  to  science,  and  three  of  them  required  new 
genera.     (See  Plates  X.  to  XIII.) 

Of  the  sixty-four  species,  twenty-two  are  known  in  British 
waters ;  and  of  these,  thirteen  belong  to  the  family  Har- 
pacticidsB. 

Following  the  classification  given  by  Brady*,  the  sixty-four 
species  are  distributed  into  families  as  follows : — 

CalanidsB   80  species. 

CyclopidaB 4      „ 

Harpacticidsd    16      „ 

CorycfieidflB    11       „ 

ArtotrogidsD 8      „ 

Deieription  of  ike  Species  collected. 

Family  CALANID.*;. 
Calaitits  FiNiffABCHicus,  Qunner. 
C.  VALGITS,  Brady. 

C.  PBOPnrQircrs,  Brady. 

This  species,  like  the  two  preceding,  is  widely  distributed.  A 
high  power  of  the  microscope  ( X  400)  shows  very  fine  hairs  on 
the  inner  margin  of  the  terminal  spines  of  the  swimming-feet,  not 
mentioned  by  Brady  in  his  description  of  the  species. 

C.  TONBUS,  Brady, 

C.  GBAOius,  Dana, 

Both  found  very  sparingly. 

*  '  Monograph  of  British  Copepoda/  Bay  Society,  1876-78  k  1879. 
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Calanus  pavo,  Da/na, 

This  species  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  gatherings 
from  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  ;  but  the  elegant  peacock-tail  plumes 
Hgured  by  Dana  (Crustacea  of  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition)  have 
become  detached  in  all  the  specimens. 

Pabaoalanus  parvus,  Claua, 

One  or  two  specimens  only  of  this  rare  form  were  taken  at 
Orotava,  Teneriffe. 

EucALAirus  ATTEiruATirs,  Dana. 

E.  SETIGEB,  Brady, 

Brady  remarks  upon  the  "  mimetic  resemblance  "  of  this  spe- 
cies to  Calanus  finmarchicus.  Our  specimens  do  not  bear  out 
this  remark  ;  and  the  absence  of  terminal  spines  to  the  swimming- 
feet  of  this  species  is  a  distinguishing  feature. 

Bhincalanub  cobnutus,  Dana, 

B.  oigas,  Brady. 

PSEUDOCALAKVS  ELOKOATUS,  Boeck. 

Pleubomma  abdominal  e,  Claus, 
Leuckabtia  flayicobkis,  Clam. 
SooLECiTHBix  Dan^,  Lubhock, 
S.  MDfOB,  Brady. 

EuCHJfiTA  PEESTAKDBKfi,  PhUippi. 

Cakbace  tbunoata,  Dana. 

C.  laOBOCnroTA,  n.  sp.    (PI.  X.  figs.  1-6.) 

Length  -^  inch.  Head-somite  distinct  from  thorax.  Body  oval^ 
rounded  in  front ;  posterior  segment  terminated  by  two  lateral 
spines.  Anterior  antennsB  23-jointed,  bearing  several  spinous 
processes  on  inner  margin,  and  short  set®  at  the  termination  of 
each  joint.  The  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  joints  (fig.  1)  are  deeply 
pigmented  with  a  blackish-brown  colour,  the  same  pigment  tinging 
the  setffi  of  the  posterior  antennse  and  the  terminal  spines  of  the 
swimming-feet.  Posterior  antennse  (fig.  2)  similar  to  that  of 
O.  truncata,  but  with  fewer  terminal  set©.  Anterior  foot-jaws 
(fig.  3)  2-jointed,  large  and  powerful,  with  two  small  daw-like 
spines  on  basal  joint,  and  five  large  ones  on  second  joint.  Pos- 
terior foot- jaws  small,  7-jointed.     First  four  pairs  of  swimming- 
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feet  (fig.  4)  alike ;  inner  branch  has  one  joint  only ;  outer  edge 
of  main  branch  is  finely  serrated.  Pigment  does  not  extend 
above  the  terminal  spine,  which  is  somewhat  bent  and  finely  ser- 
rated and  clothed  with  dark  hairs  on  dorsal  side.  Fifth  feet  of 
male  (fig.  5)  each  3- jointed,  the  right  foot  having  extension  on 
inner  side  of  middle  joint,  both  terminated  by  two  small  claws. 
Abdomen  of  male  (fig.  6)  3-jointed,  the  third  being  nearly  equal 
in  size  to  the  other  two ;  caudal  segments  about  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  terminated  by  short  strong  set®. 

Several  specimens  of  this  strongly  marked  form  were  taken 
at  Orotava,  Teneriffe,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  males. 

It  has  strong  points  of  resemblance  to  both  Candact  paehy^ 
dactyla  and  C.  fruncata,  Dana,  but  is  evidently  distinct  from 
both.  The  dark  rings  on  the  anterior  anteunsB  distinguish  it  at  a 
glance. 

Cajtdacb  bbevicobnis,  n.  sp.     (PI.  X.  figs.  7,  8.) 
Several  specimens  of  a  Candaee  were  taken  at  Orotava  and  at 
Santa  Cruz,  Tenerifie,  which,  although  corresponding  in  most 
respects  with  O.  truncatay  Dana,  differ  in  some  particulars  which 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  render  it  specifically  distinct. 

In  the  first  place  the  anterior  antennsB  are  composed  of  eighteen 
joints  only,  while  C,  truncata  has  twenty-four.  Then  tlie  first 
four  pairs  of  swimming-feet  (fig.  8)  are  the  same  as  in  C  truncata, 
except  that  in  our  specimens,  to  which  I  propose  to  give  the  name 
C.  hrevicomu,  the  set®  are  all  elegantly  plumed,  much  resembling 
minute  black  feathers.  No  fifth  feet  can  be  made  out  in  any  of  the 
specimens  obtained.  Abdomen  only  2-jointed,  the  caudal  seg- 
ments being  long  and  straight,  while  in  C,  truncata  they  are 
somewhat  stumpy  and  divergent.  The  basal  joint  of  the  abdo- 
men is  less  triangular  than  in  C  truncata.  Our  specimens  are 
probably  all  females. 

DiAS  LOXOiREMis,  Lilljehor§. 

AcABTiA  LAXA,  Dana, 

A.  DKNTICORKIS,  Brady. 

In  all  our  specimens  of  both  species  of  Acartia  there  is  a  long 
recurved  spine  at  distal  end  of  first  joint  of  each  anterior  antenna, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  described. 

I>BEPAiroPi78  PUBCATUS,  Brady, 

Several  females  of  this  species  were  found,  but  no  males ;  a 
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similar  experience  to  Brady's.  His  specimens  of  this  species 
(*  Challenger '  Eeport  on  the  Copepoda,  p.  77)  were  sparingly 
found  in  three  remarkably  distinct  areas. 

Temoea.  dubia,  Lubbock. 

Very  abundant  in  all  the  gatherings. 

IsiAS  CLA.VIPES,  Boech 

First  abdominal  segment  of  female  has  two  remarkable  trifid 
spines  on  ventral  side,  not  described  by  Boeck  or  Brady.  I  first 
noticed  this  point  in  specimens  taken  in  Liverpool  Bay.  The 
fifth  feet  of  male  also  differ  considerably  firom  Brady's  drawing. 

CeNTBOPAOES  BEAOHIAXrS. 
C.  TTPICFS. 
C.  VI0LACEU8. 

Our  specimens  of  the  latter  are  most  profusely  and  elegantly 
adorned  \vith  violet  plumose  setss. 

Mectnoceea,  n.  gen. 
Cephalothorax  6-jointed ;  head  united  with  thorax ;  abdomen 
4-jointed  in  the  male,  3-jointed  in  the  female.  Anterior  antenns 
23-jointed,  very  long.  Outer  branch  of  posterior  antennsB  3- 
jointed,  the  inner  branch  7-jointed.  Mandibles  and  maxiUo 
well  developed.  Anterior  foot-jaw  3-jointed  and  very  muscular, 
and,  like  the  posterior,  clothed  with  strong  plumed  setae.  Swim- 
ming-feet alike  in  both  sexes,  fifth  feet  entirely  wanting. 

Mectnocera  Clafst,  n.  sp.  (PI.  XI.  figs.  1-4.) 
Length  -^  inch.  Rostrum  bifid  and  very  slender.  Anterior 
antennse  23-jointed,  alike  in  both  sexes,  about  twice  the  length 
of  the  entire  animal  (fig.  1)  ;  the  11th,  12  th,  and  18th  joints  of 
left  antennsB  only  edged  with  fine  saw-teeth  (fig.  2).  Basal 
portion  of  both  antennsB  bear  several  short  setss  and  a  few  long 
ones,  and  at  intervals,  and  especially  at  apex,  are  several  long 
whip-like  set».  Posterior  antennse  very  muscular;  the  outer 
branch  3-jointed,  the  inner  7-jointed  and  terminated  by  spread- 
ing set».  Mandibles  finely  toothed.  Maxilhe  well  developed, 
with  two  spreading  setiferous  branches  and  broad  rounded  palp. 
Anterior  foot-jaw  3-jointed,  and,  like  the  posterior,  which  is 
small,  bearing  a  large  number  of  plumose  setae. 

Swimming-feet  (fig.  3)  have  small  hooked  spines  at  enda  of 
joints,  but  no  terminal  spines  besides  the  strong  spinous  sete. 
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Fifth  feet  wanting  in  both  sexes.  Abdomen  of  male  (fig.  4)  4- 
joiiited,  female  .S-jointed,  the  basal  joint  of  latter  being  somewhat 
heart-shaped,  and  baring  doubled  circular  genital  apertures. 
llie  third  abdominal  joint  is  divided  longitudinallj,  the  inter- 
Tening  span  being  filled  with  hyaline  membrane.  Caudal  ter- 
minations in  female  divergent,  in  male  less  so ;  both  terminated 
by  four  plumous  seta  on  each  side*     Colour  reddish  brown. 

Males  and  females  were  both  plentiful,  and  taken  by  surface 
tow-net  at  all  the  places  visited.  Indeed  this  species  seemed  to 
be  more  widespread  than  any  other. 

Clans,  in  his  memoir  *  Die  freilebenden  Copepoden  '  &c.,  gives 
a  figure  (pi.  xxxii.  fig.  17)  of  a  form  which  is  evidently  this  species, 
fJthough  the  anterior  antenme  are  not  correctly  represented. 
He  has  informed  me  in  a  letter  that  the  material  at  his  disposal 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  describe  the  species.  I  have 
therefore  much  pleasure  in  naming  this  form,  which  is  so 
abundant  at  the  Canary  Islands,  after  the  distinguished  natu- 
ralist who  first  discovered  it. 

FamUy  CTCLOPIDiE. 
OiTHONA  CHALLENGKEn,  Brady. 
O.  spnarBONS,  Boeck, 
O.  PLUMrFEBA,  Dana. 

O.  SETiGEB,  Dana. 

All  four  species  of  this  delicately  organized  genus  were  found 
fairly  plentifully  and  generally  distributed.  The  long  feathery 
red -coloured  plumes  of  0.  plumifera  give  the  species  a  very  grace- 
ful appearance,  and  real  ily  distinguish  it  from  the  others. 

Family  HAEPACTICIDJS. 

LONGIPEDIA  COBONATA,  ClaUS, 

Sbtella  geacilis,  Dana. 

Various  specimens  of  this  species  collected  differed  consider- 
ably from  each  other  in  colour  and  form,  but  not  sufficiently  to  bo 
considered  specific. 

EUTEBPE  GIUCILIS,  ClaiM. 

This  minute  species,  hitherto  considered  very  rare,  we  foun  d 
-wridelj  distributed  but  not  numerous. 

13» 
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Delay  ALIA  bobusta,  Brady  Sf  Robert  son. 

DiOSACCTJS  TENUICOBNIS,  ClaU8, 

One  specimen  only  found  at  Orotava,  Teneriffe. 

Laophoitte  cubticatjdata,  Boeek 

L.  sebbata,  Claus. 

Daotxlopus  tisboipes,  Chma, 

Thalestbis  Mrsis,  Clous, 

T.  bufocincta,  Norman, 

Westwoodli  nobllis,  Baird. 

Habpacticus  chelifeb,  Mutter, 

POBOELLIDIUM  TIBIDE,  PhiUjppi, 

InxA  pubcata,  Baird, 

Machaiboptjs,  n.  gen. 

Head  longitudinally  rounded,  terminating  in  long  thin  bifid 
rostrum.  Anterior  antennas  12-jointed,  about  two  thirds  the 
length  of  cophalothorax ;  sparingly  setiferous.  Posterior  an- 
tenna long;  the  outer  branch  3-jointed,  the  inner  2-jointed. 
Mandibles  have  very  fine  claw-like  teeth;  the  palpi  is  two- 
branched,  with  long  fine  hairs. 

MaxillflB  have  four  strong  serrated  curved  spines  and  numerous 
setffl.  Posterior  foot-jaw  2-jointed,  having  long  sword-like  spines 
with  enlarged  bases.  Anterior  foot-jaw  small.  Abdomen  2- 
jointed. 

Machaiboptjs  sanct^-cbucis,  n.  sp.  (PI.  XII.  figs.  1-6.) 
Length  -j^  inch.  Bounded  bead  (fig.  1)  of  a  deep  pink  colour. 
Anterior  antenn®  (fig.  2)  12-jointed.  Posterior  antenn®  (fig.  3) 
has  long  whip-like  set®,  extending  to  the  length  of  the  anterior 
antenna.  Swimming-feet  (fig.  4)  have  three  joints  to  outer 
branch,  and  two  joints  to  inner.  Terminal  spine  narrow  and 
finely  serrated.  Basal  joints  of  swimming-feet  have  long  spine 
on  inner  margin.  Fifth  feet  (fig.  5)  have  one  joint  terminated  bjr 
a  long,  stout,  curved  spine,  with  a  small  one  at  each  side.  First 
joint  of  abdomen  is  small,  the  second  long,  and  wide  in  the 
middle.  Caudal  segments  are  about  four  times  as  long  as  broad, 
and  are  terminated  by  short  non-plumose  set®. 
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One  specimen  only,  sex  undetermined ;  was  taken  bj  tow-net 
at  Santa  Cruz,  Teneriffe. 

SciTTELLrDIJM  TISBOIDES,  ClatM, 

Family  COEYC-^IDiE. 
CJoRTCJSUS  VAEius,  Dana. 
C.  PELLUCIDUS,  Dana. 
C.  LiMBATUS,  Brady. 
C.  TENUSTXTs,  Dana. 
C.  SPEOIOBUS,  Dana. 

All  five  species  of  Carycaus  we  found  in  fair  abundance  and 
widely  distributed. 

CopiLiA  MiBABiLiSi  Daua. 
Found  very  sparingly. 

LUBBOCEIA  SQTJILLIMAKA,  ClauS. 

Several  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this  striking  species  were 
taken  at  TeneriSe  and  G-rand  Canary. 

Okcjba  obtusa,  Dana, 

The  remarkable  variety  of  colour  in  this  species  is  worthy  of 
note,  especially  when  fresh.  It  ranges  from  olive-green  to 
purple,  blue,  magenta,  scarlet,  Ac.  The  colours  are  mostly 
retained  if  mounted  in  Farrants  medium  soon  after  capture. 

Sapphxeika  htjbqualis,  Dana.  ^ 

8.  8BEEATA,  Brady.  ^^^^   P^f  *^f"^  throughout 

^  the  gathenngs. 

S.  HSTALLnrA.  j 

Family  AETOTEOGID^. 

ACOKTIOPHOBTJS  AJTOTTLATUS,  U.  Sp.      (PI.  XII.  figS.  6-11,  and 

PL  Xin.  figs.  5,  6.) 

Length  ^^  inch.  Head  united  with  first  thoracic  somite,  which 
IB  rounded  off  at  base  (PL  XII.  fig.  6),  the  other  somites  of  cephalo- 
^horax  being  angular.  Eostrum  (fig.  7)  composed  of  two  small 
projections  with  finely  serrated  edges.  Anterior  antennae 
(fig.  8)  11-jointed,  short,  and  gradually  tapering  from  base  to 
Apex;  second  joint  larger  than  the  others,  and  from  it  proceed 
a  number  of  long  setsB  ;  from  seventh  joint  proceeds  a  long,  narrow 
spine;   there  are  several   long  setie  at   the   apex.      Posterior 
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aiitenn©  (fig.  9)  two-branched,  the  first  being  3-jointed  and 
terminated  by  two  long  lancet-shaped  spines ;.  the  second  has 
one  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  a  long  swdrd-shaped  spine. 
First  and  second  foot-jaws  (figs.  10  &  11)  each  have  a  long  apical 
claw,  the  first  is  composed  of  two,  the  second  of  four  joints. 

First  four  pairs  of  swimming-feet  nearly  alike,  both  branches  3- 
jointed(Pl.  XIIl.  fig.  5);  base  and  second  joint  of  chief  branch  have 
very  fine  serration  on  inner  edge  formed  by  minute  hairs.  Fifth 
feet  (PL  XIIl.  fig.  6)  are  composed  of  two  stout  joints,  the  outer 
bearing  a  number  of  long  set»,  some  of  them  plumose ;  the  outer 
edge  of  both  joints  has  fine  hairy  serration.  Caudal  segments  and 
terminal  setsB  are  the  same  as  in  A.  scutatus. 

8iphon  yery  long  and  slender,  reaching  to  the  ends  of  caudal 
segments. 

One  specimen  only  of  this  new  species  was  taken  at  Funchal 
Bay,  Madeira.  The  angular  shape  of  the  posterior  segments  of 
the  cephalothorax  readily  distinguish  it  from  A»  scutatus^  which 
it  resembles  in  general  characters. 

Artoteogus  Nokmaki,  Brady  Sf  Robertson. 
Found  very  sparingly. 

Cymbasoma,  n.  gen. 

Cephalothorax  elegantly  boat-shaped,  4-  to  6-jointed ;  head 
united  with  thorax.  Anterior  antennsB  5-  or  6-jointed,  broad 
and  muscular.  No  posterior  antennae  or  foot-jaws.  First  four 
pairs  of  swimming- feet  have  a  large  basal  joint,  the  two  branches 
being  each  3-jointed  and  terminated  by  strong  spinous  setae. 
Abdomen  in  female  2-jointed,  the  first  much  larger  than  the 
second  ;  and  from  the  centre  of  the  latter  are  attached  the  ova  on 
long  narrow  branches. 

CiMBASOMA  EIGIDUM,  n.  Sp.      (PI.  XIIl.  figS.  1-4.) 

Length  ^  inch.  First  joint  of  cephalothorax  (fig.  1)  equal  in 
length  to  the  succeeding  five,  the  last  being  much  smaller  than 
the  others,  and  appearing  as  though  part  of  the  abdomen.  Eyes 
long  and  kidney-shaped,  with  conspicuous  brain  below.  Ante- 
rior antennsB  (fig.  2)  about  eight  times  as  long  as  broadest  part, 
and  terminated  by  two  claw-like  spines  ;  the  inner  side  of  each 
antenna  has  five  hooked  spines  (fig.  2).  From  two  raised  circum- 
ferences near  the  centre  proceed  long  spinous  setae,  and  several 
smaller  setse  are  situated  near  the  apical  portion  of  the  antennae. 
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First  four  pairs  of  swimmiiig-feet  (fig.  8)  have  strong  muscular 
basal  joints,  from  which  proceed  two  3-jointed  branches  with  thick 
terminal  set®.  Fifth  pair  of  feet  each  composed  of  a  long 
joint,  at  the  apex  of  which  are  three  strong  spinous  setsd.  Abdo- 
men very  muscular ;  the  caudal  setae  are  short,  broad,  and  diver- 
gent, and  are  each  terminated  by  three  strong  set®. 

One  specimen  only  (a  female)  was  taken  in  the  tow-net  at 
Orotava,  Teneriffe.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  of  a  deep 
sepia  colour.     The  animal  is  remarkably  rigid  and  muscular. 

Quite  recently  a  second  form,  evidently  belonging  to  this  new 
genus,  has  been  found  in  the  channel  between  Puffin  Island  and 
Anglesea.  It  is  probably  a  male,  and  I  am  describing  it  under 
the  name  C^mbasoma  Herdmani.  It  will  be  figured  along  with 
other  new  species  from  Liverpool  Bay  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Biological  Society.' 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES, 
PlitiX. 
Fig.  L  Candace  nigrocincta,  n.  sp.,  male.     X  260. 

2.  Posterior  antenna  of  ditto.     X  400. 

3.  First  foot-jaw  of  ditto.     X  400. 

4.  Fourth  pair  Bwimming-feet  of  ditto.     X  400. 
6.  Fifth  pair  swimming-feet  of  ditto.     X  400. 

6.  Abdomen  and  caudal  segments  of  ditto.     X  400. 

7.  Candace  brevicomis,  n.  sp.,  female.     X  250. 

8.  Fourth  swimming-foot  of  ditto.     X  400. 

Plate  XI. 
Fig.  L  Mecynoctra  ClauHj  n.  sp.,  female.     X  250. 

2.  Eleyenth,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  joints  of  left  anterior  antenna  of  ditto, 

showing  saw-teeth.     X  400. 

3.  Fourth  swimming-foot  of  ditto.     X  400. 

4.  Abdomen  and  caudal  segments  of  male  ditto.     X  400. 

Plats  XII. 
Fig.  1.  Machairapus  sancta-cruciSf  n.  sp.     X  250. 

2.  Anterior  antenna  of  ditto.     X  400. 

3.  Posterior  antenna  of  ditto.     X  400. 

4.  Fourth  pair  swimming-feet  of  ditto.     X  250. 

5.  Fifth  swimmmg-foot  of  ditto.     X  250. 

6.  Acontiophonia  angulatusj  n.  sp.,  female,  X  250. 

7.  Boetrum  of  ditto.     X  400. 

8.  Anterior  antenna  of  ditto.     X  400. 
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Pig.    9.  Posterior  anteima  of  ditto,     x  400. 

10.  Anterior  foot-jaw  of  ditto.     X  400. 

11.  Posterior  foot-jaw  of  ditto.     X  400. 

Plati  XIII. 
Fig.  1.  Cymbasoma  rigidum,  n.  sp.,  female,     x  250. 

2.  Anterior  antenna  of  ditto.     X  400. 

3.  First  swimming-foot  of  ditto,     x  400. 

4.  Abdomen  of  ditto,  with  attached  ova  and  caudal  appendages. 

5.  First  pair  of  swimming-feet  of  Acojitiopkonu  cmgulaitu.     x  400. 

6.  Fifth  foot  of  ditto.     X  400. 


DeecriptiouB  of  some  Genera  and  Species  of  Oalerucina. 
By  Joseph  S.  Balt,  E.L.S. 

[Bead  2iid  February,  1888.] 

The  ezamiDation  of  some  extensive  genera  of  Oalerucina — Haplo- 
sonyx,  Cerotoma,  and  others — in  whicli  the  anterior  acetabula 
are  described  as  closed  or  entire,  has  convinced  me  that  the  views 
expressed  by  myself  in  the  Ent.  Month.  Mag.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  268 
are  correct.  In  any  long  series  of  individuals  belonging  to  these 
various  genera  I  have  almost  invariably  found  some  species  in 
which,  whilst  certain  specimens  have  the  acetabula  closed,  others 
have  them  open,  in  some  instances  these  opposite  states  occurring 
on  the  different  sides  of  the  same  individual.  This  is  strikingly 
the  case  in  Cerotama  and  Mbnolepia.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  the  state  of  the  acetabula 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  primary,  even  if  it  can  be  retained  as  a 
secondary  character.  It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  dis- 
cover some  other  and  more  stable  means  by  which  to  divide  the 
Galerucinw  into  primary  sections.  This,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
will  be  found  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  hinder  portion  of 
the  presternum.  In  a  large  number  of  genera,  for  instance 
Haplosonyx,  (Enidea,  and  numerous  others,  the  presternum,  as  in 
the  ChrysomelidflB  and  the  earlier  groups  of  the  Phytophaga,  is 
produced  just  before  its  base  into  a  distinct  lobe  or  process,  the 
sides  of  the  lobe  (in  cases  where  the  acetabula  are  closed)  being 
connected  with  the  apices  of  the  epimera,  whilst  the  hinder 
margin  of  the  lobe  is  free,  and  usually  applied  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  mesostemum.  In  a  second  large  section  of  the 
family,  represented  by  Galerttca^  Aulacophora,  Ac,  this  subbasal 
lobe  is  entirely  absent,  the  presternum  being  connected  without 
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break  with  the  hinder  margin  of  the  antepectus,  or  true  hinder 
border  of  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax. 

In  this  group  the  acetabula  are  sometimes  closed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  epimera  across  the  base  of  the  presternum  to 
meet  in  the  median  line,  as  in  Galeruca  and  Menlppus.  On  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  subbasal  lobe,  I  would  divide  the 
family  into  two  primary  groups,  taking  as  secondary  ones  those 
deriyed  from  the  spines  at  the  apices  of  the  tibifie,  the  bifid  or 
appendiculated  claws,  and  from  the  relative  length  of  the  elytral 
epipleurae.  My  object  in  making  these  remarks  is  to  justify  the 
use  of  characters  drawn  from  the  form  of  this  basal  lobe  as  a 
diagnostic  character  in  the  new  genera  described  in  the  present 
paper. 

Of  the  genera  mentioned  or  described  below,  the  first  five  have 
the  prostemum  lobed  ;  in  the  rest  the  lobe  is  obsolete. 

G^nus  Chabidea. 
Corpus  elongatum,  modice  convexum.     Caput  exsertum,  oculis  rotuD- 
datig ;  encarpis  elongatis,  pyriformibus ;  antennis  filifunnibus ;  palpis 
maxillaribus  articulo  altimo  ovato.     Thorax  transveraus,  convexus, 
disco  calloto.    Scutellum  trigonatum.    Elytra  parallela,  modice  trans- 
versim    convexa,    punctato-striata,    interspatiis   interdum    costatis; 
epipleuris  fere  ad  apicem  extensis.    Pedes  rohusti,  simplices ;  tibiis 
apice  muticis ;  metatarsi  articulo  basali  ad  duos  sequentes  fere  lequi- 
loDgo.      Prostemum  inter  coxas  distincte  visum,   ante  basin  loba- 
tum ;  acetabvUs  anticis  integris  aut  paullo  apertis. 
Type  Charidea  punctato-striata,  Motsch. 
This  genus  may  be  known  from   Galerucella,  in  which  the 
typical  species  was  placed  by  Motschulsky,  by  the  lobed  base  of 
the  presternum ;  it  ought  to  stand  near  (Enidea,  but  is  separated 
from  that  genus  by  the  punctate-striate  and  costate  elytra,  and 
by  the  non-incrassate  palpi. 

Although  the  two  species  placed  by  me  in  this  genus  differ  in 
one  having  closed,  the  other  open  acetabula,  they  agree  so  entirely 
in  all  other  characters  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  them 
under  the  same  generic  head. 

1.  Chabidea  ptjnctato-stbiata,  Motsch,  Etud,  Ent.  ix.  p.  25 
(sub  Galeruca), 

Galeruca  midticostata,  Jacoby,  Proc,  ZooL  Soc.  November  1885,  p.  146, 

tob.  xlvi.  fig.  7. 
Hab.  Japan. 
In  this  species  the  anterior  acetabula  are  slightly  open. 
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2.    Charidba  Fortunbi.    Elongata,  picea,  nitida,  antennis  nigrit, 
supra  subnitida^  pube  suberecta  grisea  sparse  vestita ;  thorace  elytris- 
que  sanguineis ;  thorace  quam  iongo  paullo  latiore,  fortiter  punctato, 
disci  medio  bicalloso,  callis  Isevibus;  elytris  paralielis,  transversim 
convexis,    fortiter    punctato-striatis,    utrisque    bicostatis.      Loug. 
2J  lin. 
Eiah,  Northern  China ;  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Fortune. 
Head  clothed  with  griseous  hairs;  vertex  convex,  separated 
from  the  front  by  a  deep  transverse  groove ;  eacarpae  contiguous, 
pjriform,  longer  than  broad,  extending  downwards  as  far  as  the 
insertion  of  the  antennsB,  interantetinal  space  excavated ;  lower 
portion  of  clypeus  transversely  excavated  ;  antennas  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  moderately  robust,  filiform,  the  second  joint 
short,  the  third  nearly  twice  its  length,  the  fourth  and  succeeding 
ones  each  equal  in  length  to  the  third.     Thorax  broader  than 
long  ;  sides  straight  and  nearly  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond 
the   middle,  thence  slightly  rounded  and  obliquely  converging 
towards  the  apex,  the  anterior  angle  obtuse,  the  hinder  one  acute ; 
upper  surface  moderately  convex,  coarsely  and  strongly  punc- 
tured ;  on  the  disk  are  two  large,  slightly  raised  smooth  callo- 
sities, separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  groove,  but  bounded 
at  the  base,  apex,  and  the  outer  margin  by  a  deep  irregular  sulca- 
tion ;  surface  of  disk  more  or  less  stained  with  piceous.     Elytra 
rather  broader  than  the  thorax,  parallel  on  the  sides,  transversely 
convex,  not  excavated  below  the  basilar  space  ;  each  elytron  with 
twelve   rows  of  large,  deeply  impressed  punctures ;  the  fourth 
interspace  at  its  base,  the  fifth  and  ninth  for  nearly  their  whole 
length,  confluent  at  their  apices,  strongly  costate ;  upper  portions 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  interspaces  subcostate. 

This  species  may  be  known  from  C,  punctato-striata  by  the 
pubescence  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  by  the  strongly 
raised  costsB  on  the  elytra,  and  by  the  piceous  colour  of  the 
head,  under  surface,  and  legs.  The  anterior  acetabula  in  this 
insect  are  entirely  closed. 

Genus  Platxxantha,  JBahf. 

1.  Platyxantha  clypeata.  Elongata,  parallela,  dorso  deplanata, 
flava,  nitida,  thorace,  mandibulis  apice  oculisque  nigris  ;  thorace 
transverso,  lateribus  e  biisi  ad  ultra  medium  rectis,  paullo  divergenti- 
bus,  hiuc  apicem  versus  convergentibus ;  disco  modice  convezo,  leevi, 
utrinque  fovea  parva,  plus  miuusve  distincta,  impresso;  elytris  paral- 
ielis, ad  latera  convexis,  dorso  deplauatis,  tenuiter  confuse  punctatis  ; 
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nigris,  plaga  magna  communi,  subquadrata,  prope  medium  posita, 
flaTa.     Long.  4  lin. 
Var.  A.  Elytris  flavis,  basi  et  ad  apicem  piceo-tinctit. 
Yar.  B.  Eiytris  totis  flavis. 

Mas.  Labro  leviter  iucrassato,  margine  antico  bilobato ;  clypei  dimidio 
antico  transversim  excavato,  margine  antico  medio  bidentato  ;  abdo- 
minis segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  fere  piano,  transversim 
quadrato. 
Fern.  Labro  non  incrassato,  margine  antico  leviter  sinuato ;  clypei  disco 
antico  non  ezcavato,  margine  antico  inermi ;  abdominis  segmento 
anali  apice  estremo  obtuso. 
Hah.  Andaman  Inlands. 

AntennflB  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  filiform  in  both  sexes, 
rather  more  robust  in  the  6 ;  the  basal  joint  slightly  thickened, 
Bubclavate,  the  second  very  short,  moniliform,  the  third  and  fol- 
lowing ones  each  equal  in  length  to  the  basal  joint ;  maxillary 
palpi  with  the  third  joint  obcouic,  not  distinctly  thickened  in 
the  d,  the  apical  joint  conic,  acute ;  lower  disk  of  the  clypeus 
in  the  6  tran:«versely  concave,  its  anterior  margin  armed  in  the 
middle  with  two  small  acute  teeth  ;  lower  disk  in  the  $ ,  its 
anterior  border  excepted,  thickened,  its  lower  ^edge  unarmed. 
Thorax  more  than  half  as  broad  again  as  long ;  sides  straight  aud 
diyerging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and 
converging  towards  the  apex,the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  each 
armed  \^ith  an  obtuse  tooth ;  upper  surface  moderately  convex,  im- 
punctate;  disk  impressed  on  each  side  with  a  small,  more  or  less 
distinct  fovea.  Scutellum  large,  trigonate.  Elytra  broader  than 
the  thorax,  parallel ;  upper  surface  convex  on  the  sides,  flattened 
along  the  suture,  finely  and  irregularly  punctured ;  interspaces 
(when  seen  under  a  deep  lens)  closely  covered  with  minute 
punctures. 

The  above  insect  difiers  from  the  typical  species  in  having  the 
antenn^B  in  the  6  entirely  filiform. 

Genus  (Enidea,  Baly, 

1.  CEnidba  ciBRULBiPBNNis.  Oblongo-ovata,  posticc  ampliata,  rufo- 
testacea,  nitida,  antennis  (articulo  basali  excepto)  flavis,  eiytris  metal- 
lico-ccruleis ;  thorace  profunde  transversim  excavate;  eiytris  ob- 
longis,  infra  basin  transversim  depressis,  tenuiter  punctatis.  Long. 
3f  hn. 

Fern.  Clypeo  transversim  sulcato. 

Hah,  8iam. 
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Antennffi  very  slender,  filiform,  equal  to  the  body  in  length, 
the  second  joint  very  short,  the  third  and  fourth  each  equal  in 
length  to  the  first ;  front  impressed  just  above  the  encarpae  with 
a  deep  fovea;  encarpsB  thickened,  trigonate;  clypeus  concave, 
transversely  sulcate.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long, 
sides  straight  and  slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  obliquely  rounded  to  the  apex ;  anterior  angles 
slightly  produced,  obliquely  truncate,  the  hinder  ones  acute  ; 
upper  surface  convex,  very  minutely  punctured ;  disk  impressed 
with  a  broad  transverse  excavation,  which  terminates  at  some 
distance  from  the  lateral  margin,  but  is  more  deeply  excavated  at 
each  end.  Elytra  oblong,  convex,  transversely  excavated  below 
the  basilar  space,  and  again  obsoletely  on  the  outer  disk  about 
its  middle,  the  humeral  callus  thickened ;  sur&ce  finely  punc- 
tured. 

2.  (Enidba  Jacobyi.      Anguste  oblonga,  postice  pauUo  anipliata, 
convexa,  nigra,  nitida,  labro  antennisque  flavis  aut  fulvis,  pectore 
abdomineque  rufo-piceis ;  thorace  transvereim  sulcatO;  suloo  utrinque 
fortiter  foveolato ;  elytris  oblongis,  infra  basin  traniversim  ezcavatis, 
fere  impunctatis,  rufis,  apice  plus  minusve  nigris.     Long.  4-4 ^  lin. 
Mas,  Clypeo  transversim  concavo ;  labro  ampliato,  concavo ;  abdominis 
segmento  anali  trilobate^  lobo  intermedio  ad  apicem  leviter  excavate. 
Fern.  Clypeo  transversim  sulcato ;  labro  paullo  incrassato. 
Yar.  A.  Labro  nigro  aut  nigro-piceo ;  elytris  totis  nigris. 
Hah.  Penan g;  Malacca;   Borneo,  Sarawak;   Sumatra  {Wal- 
lace), 

AntennflB  slender,  equal  to  the  body  in  length,  and  clothed  with 
erect  hairs  in  the  S  ^  rather  shorter  in  the  $;  clypeus  in  the 
6  transversely  trigonate,  concave;  labrum  in  the  same  sex 
dilated,  rather  deeply  concave ;  clypeus  in  the  $  deeply  sulcate 
transversely,  the  labrum  thickened.  Thorax  rather  more  than 
one  half  broader  than  long  ;  sides  straight  and  slightly  diverging 
from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  converging  to  the 
apex ;  disk  deeply  excavated  transversely,  the  sulcation  termi- 
nating pome  distance  within  the  lateral  margin,  more  deeply 
excavated  at  each  end.  Elytra  oblong,  convex,  transversely 
excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  very  minutely  punctured,  the 
punctures  only  visible  under  a  lens. 
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3.  (Enidba  PALL1PB8,  FalMT,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  479. — Subelongata,  postice 
▼L\  ampliata,  nifo-testacea,  nitida,  oculii,  elytrorum  apice,  abdomine 
pedibasque  posticis  (tanU  sordide  fulvis  exceptis)  nigris;  anteunis 
labroque  flavis;  thorace  transverso,  disco  sat  profunde  transversim 
sulcato,  sulco  utrinque  magis  fortiter  excavato  \  elytrU  oblongia, 
infra  basin  leviter  transversioi  depressis,  tenuiter  punctatis.  Long, 
dilin. 

Mas,  Facie  inferiore  profunde  excavata,  clypeo  utrinque  spinis  duabus 
elongatis  armato;  labro  ampliato,  trilobato,  lobis  retrorsum  spectaii- 
tibus,  duobus  extemis  compressis,  trigonatis,  intermedio  lineariformi ; 
abdominis  segmento  anali  utrinque  emarginato. 

Fern.  Clypeo  transversim  concavo. 

Hah-  Sumatra  {Sir  Stamford  Baffles), 

MaxiUarj  palpi  in  the  cf  with  the  third  joint  strongly 
thickened  and  enlarged ;  the  fourth  short,  nearly  buried  in  the 
third ;  cljpeus  in  the  6  deeply  excavated,  quadrispinose ;  the 
upper  pair  of  spines  acute,  the  lower  two  incurved,  clothed  with 
coarse  hairs;  labrum  in  the  same  sex  thickened,  its  hinder 
margin  trilobate,  the  outer  lobes  trigonate,  acute,  the  middle  one 
narrow,  obtuse ;  clypeus  in  the  $  transversely  sulcate ;  antennss 
filiform  in  both  sexes.  Thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides 
straight  and  diverging  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  apex ;  disk 
finely  but  remotely  punctured,  transversely  excavated,  the  sul- 
cation  more  deeply  impressed  on  each  side,  abbreviated  before 
reaching  the  laterid  margin.     Elytra  finely  punctured. 

This  insect  in  v.  Harold's  Catalogue  stands  as  a  variety  of 
Haplosonyx  Sumatra. 

Genus  Cyhohta,  Baly. 

1.  Ctnorta  ocbllata.    Angoste  elongata,  parallela,  flava,  subnitida, 

oculis  nigris ;  thorace  quam  longo  paullo  latiore,  disco  trifoveolato ; 

elytris    parallelis,  longitudinalker    costatis,  interspatiis  subseriatim 

punctatis.    Long.  2^-2^  lin. 

Mas.  Facie  inferiore  profunde  excavata,  quadrituberculata,  tuberculis 

duobus  posticis  conicis,  duobus  anticis  compressis. 
Hab.  Malacca,  Singapore  (Wallace). 

Eyes  large,  black  ;  antenn©  very  slender,  filiform,  slightly 
exceeding  the  body  in  length ;  third  joint  equal  in  length  to  the 
first,  slightly  longer  than  the  fourth  ;  lower  face  deeply  excavated 
in  the  d,  armed  with  four  tubercles — two,  one  on  each  side, 
immediately  below  the  insertion  of  the  antenna,  conic,  and  two 
compressed,  placed  above  the  anterior  margin  of  the  clypeus, 
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one  on  each  side  near  the  outer  border.  Thorax  about  one  half 
broader  than  long ;  sides  straight  and  slightly  diverging  from 
the  base  nearly  to  the  apex  ;  anterior  angle  slightly  produced, 
obtuse,  hinder  angle  armed  with  an  obtuse  lateral  tooth ;  upper 
surface  impressed  with  a  large,  shallow,  trilobate  fovea,  which 
covers  nearly  the  whole  central  disk.  Elytra  parallel,  convex ; 
each  elytron  with  seven  or  eight  distinct  longitudinal  cost©, 
their  interspaces  finely  punctured. 

I  possess  two  specimens  of  this  species,  both  belonging  to  the 
c?  sex. 

2.  Cynorta  apicipbnms.  Subfiliformis,  parallela,  flava,  oculis,  ely- 
trisque  apice  nigris ;  thorace  quam  longo  vix  latiore,  disco  leviter 
trifuveolato ;  elytris  elevato-costatis,  iDterspatiis  punctatis.  Long. 
31in. 

Fern^l  Antennis  longitudine  corporem  pauUo  superantibus ;  clypeo 
excavate,  concave. 

Hah.  Sarawak  (  Wallace), 

Narrowly  elongate,  parallel.  Head  strongly  exserted  ;  clypeus 
concave,  smooth ;  maxillary  palpi  robust,  the  upper  two  joints 
conjointly  ovate ;  antennae  slender,  filiform,  longer  than  the  body. 
Thorax  rather  broader  than  long  ;  sides  slightly  diverging  and 
sinuate  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  converging 
towards  the  apex ;  upper  surface  impunctate,  impressed  with  a 
large  shallow  trifid  excavation,  which  covers  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  surface.  Elytra  parallel,  subcylindrical ;  each 
with  eight  or  nine  longitudinal  costse,  their  interspaces  distinctly 
punctate.  The  abdomen  in  the  only  specimen  before  me  is 
shrivelled,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  its 
sex,  but  from  the  non  dilated  basal  joint  of  the  anterior  tarsus  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  female. 

'd.  Cynorta  facialis.    Subfiliformis,  parallela,  flava,  oculis  elytrisque 

apice  nigris,  abdominis  apice  nigro-piceo ;  thorace  quam  longo  vix 

latiore,  disco  laevi,  pone  medium  bifoveolato ;  elytris  parallelis,  leviter 

elevato-costatis,  interspatiis  distincte  punctatis.    Long.  2^  lin. 

Mas.  Clypei  dimidio  postico  trigonato,  flavo,  medio  fovea  rotundata 

impresso  ;  dimidio  antico  depresso,  transversim  concave. 
Hab.  Sarawak  :  a  single  specimen  (Wallace). 
Clypeus  with   its    upper    half  not  depressed,  trigonate,  its 
surface  plane,  impressed  in  the  middle  with  a  small  round  fovea ; 
the  lower  half  strongly  depressed  and  separated  from  the  upper 
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portion  by  a  sutural  line,  it«  surface  transversely  concave ; 
antennae  filiform  (the  Rve  upper  joints  in  the  solitary  specimen 
under  examination  broken  off).  Thorax  scarcely  broader  than 
long ;  sidf s  slightly  diverging  and  slightly  sinuate  from  the  base 
to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and  converging  towards 
the  apex;  upper  surface  convex,  smooth,  impunctate,  hinder 
disk  impressed  on  each  side  with  a  large  shallow  fovea.  Elytra 
parallel,  subcylindrical ;  each  with  eight  or  nine  slightly  elevated 
costaB,  the  interspaces  distinctly  punctured. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  clypeus  in  this  species  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  same  segment  in  Cheiloxena.  As  the  pecu- 
liarity in  the  present  instance  is,  however,  probably  only  sexual, 
the  removal  of  the  insect  from  the  genus  in  which  I  have  placed 
it  will  not  be  justified  until  the  other  sex  is  known. 

Genus  Monolepta,  Urichsoru 

This  natural  group,  founded  by  Erichson  in  1843  on  an  African 
epecies,  M,  pauperata,  has  been  subsequently  divided  by  Chapuis, 
myself,  and  others  into  smaller  generic  groups,  on  characters 
derived  chiefly  from  the  open  or  closed  state  of  the  anterior 
acetabula  and  on  the  length  of  the  epipleur©.  I  have  already 
stated  my  reasons  for  considering  the  first  of  these  characters  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  unsatisfactory,  and  at  any  rate  one  not  to 
be  depended  on  by  which  to  divide  the  Oalerucina  into  primary 
sections.  In  MonoJepta  (taken  as  a  whole)  the  lateral  angles  of 
the  subbasal  lobe  of  the  presternum  are  well  developed,  and  in 
the  great  majority  of  species  join  the  apices  of  the  epimera  to 
dose  the  anterior  acetabula;  in  some  instances,  however  (^Lupe- 
rodes  alboplagiatus,  Ac),  the  epimera  are  abbreviated  before 
reaching  the  sides  of  the  lobe,  and  consequently  the  acetabula 
~  remain  distinctly  open  ;  in  a  third  set  {Ochralea)  the  acetabula 
are  found  to  be  both  closed  and  widely  open  in  the  same  species, 
^ireTj  intermediate  stage  occurring  between  the  two  extremes  ♦. 

The  second,  of  great  value  when  well  defined  and  when  really 
terminating  at  a  given  point,  as  in  Aula cophor a  and  other  genera, 

♦  In  Luperodes  praustus  and  L.  discrepens,  two  insects  which  differ  from  the  rest 
of  the  genus  in  their  oblong,  not  oyate  form,  the  sides  of  the  subbasal  lobe  are 
not  produced,  the  lobe  itself  being  either  narrowly  wedge-shaped  or  noduliform ; 
the  epimera  are  also  much  abbreviated,  leaving  the  acetabula  broadly  open. 
These  species  should,  I  think,  be  retained  in  Luperodes. 
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fails  in  the  present  group  for  the  following  reason.  In  many 
species  of  Monolepta  (including  the  typical  one)  the  elytral 
epipleura  gradually  narrows  towards  the  apex  and  extends  back- 
wards for  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  outer  margin  of  the 
elytron  ;  in  others,  the  epipleura  apparently  ends  at  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  margin ;  on  examination,  however,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  does  not  terminate  at  that  point,  but  although  much 
narrowed  extends  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  along  the  hinder 
margin.  The  point  at  which  the  contraction  takes  place  also 
varies  greatly,  so  that  1  have  thought  it  well  to  place  all  the 
species  here  described  in  Monolepta. 

I.  MoNOLBPTA  HiSMORKHoiDALis,  Fobr.  Syst.  EL  i.  p.  490;  Oliv. 
Ent.  vi.  p.  629,  t.  3.  fig.  33. — Angnste  ovata,  postice  paullo 
ampliata,  coDvexa,  flava  aut  rufo-flava,  nitida,  antennarum  articulis 
interroediitt  et  apicalibus  nigris  aut  nigro-piceis ;  thorace  quam  longo 
distiticte  latiore,  convexo,  Icvi ;  elytrit  convexit,  nigris,  apice  plus 
ininusve  sanguineis.     Long.  2^-3  lin. 

Mas,  Eiytro  utroque  ante  medium  fovea  magna  subrotundatai  margine 
incrassata  munito. 

Hab.  Australia ;  New  Guinea,  My  sol,  Sulu  Islands. 

Antennae  filiform,  the  third  joint  about  one  half  longer  than 
the  second  ;  the  three  lower  joints  flavous,  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  together  with  the  basal  portion  of  the  eleventh,  flavous ;  the 
upper  portion  of  this  last,  together  with  the  fourth  to  the  seventh, 
black,  or  nigro-piceous.  Thorax  about  one  fourth  broader  than 
long ;  bides  rounded,  nearly  straight  and  slightly  diverging  be- 
hind the  middle,  anterior  angle  armed  with  an  obtuse  tubercle ; 
disk  convex,  smooth.  Elytra  oval,  convex,  slightly  excavated 
below  the  basilar  space  in  the  ?,  minutely  punctured;  black, 
the  apical  portion  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  bright  sanguineous  ; 
each  elytron  in  the  d  is  impressed  with  a  large  rotundate-ovate 
fovea  placed  on  the  anterior  disk  about  halfway  between  the  outer 
margin  and  the  suture,  and  extending  downwards  to  a  little  below 
the  median  line.  Elytral  epipleurse  extending  below  the  middle. 
Anterior  acetabula  closed. 

I  possess  two  specimens  of  this  species  (both  males)  from 
Australia,  the  original  locality  given  by  Pabricius  and  Olivier, 
one,  if  not  both,  having  formed  part  of  the  collection  made  during 
the  voyage  of  the  '  Coquille.*  In  these  specimens  the  sanguineous 
coloration  of  the  elytra  is  confined  to  the  extreme  apex,  but  in 
those  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  collected  by  Mr.  Wallace, 
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the  red  colour  covers  nearly  the  whole  hinder  disk,  in  some 
individuals  even  extending  upwards  beyond  the  median  line. 

2.  MoNOLBPTA  CuMiNOii.  Anguite  ovata,  pottice  pauUo  ampliaU, 
convexa,  mfo  flava,  nidda,  antennaram  articnlis  intermediii  ultimique 
apice»  tibiis  tanitque  nigris ;  tborace  quam  longo  vix  dimidio  latiore, 
subcylindricoy  disco  paullo  deplanato;  elytris  minute  punctatis,  nigris, 
utrisque  macula  parva  basali  dimidioque  postico  sanguineis.  Long. 
3  Hn. 
Miu.  Elytro  ntroquecallo  subhumerali,  hoc  medio  fovea  rotundata, 

profunde  impresso,  instructo. 
Sab,  Philippine  Islands,  Manilla. 

EncarpsB  and  lower  face  pale  flavous.  Antennad  filiform,  the 
third  joint  twice  the  length  of  the  second ;  the  three  lower  ones 
rofo-flavous,  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  black ;  the  four  outer 
joints,  the  black  apex  of  the  apical  one  excepted,  white.  Thorax 
nearly  one  half  broader  than  long;  sides  straight  and  very 
slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence 
slightly  converging  to  the  apex,  the  hinder  angle  acute,  the 
anterior  one  slightly  produced  into  an  obtuse  tubercle;  disk 
subcylindrical,  very  minutely  punctured,  the  puncturing  only 
visible  under  a  strong  lens.  Elytra  convex,  not  excavated  below 
the  basilar  space,  finely  and  rather  closely  punctured.  Each 
elytron  in  the  S  with  a  large  subhumeral  callus,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  round  fovea. 

The  narrow  subcylindrical  thorax  in  both  sexes  will  at  once 
separate  the  present  species  from  its  allies ;  the  cf  also  may  be  at 
once  known  by  the  small  size  and  different  shape  of  the  elytral 
fovea. 

3.  MoNOLBPTA   FOVBicoLLis.     Ovata,  postiee  ampliata,  oonvexa, 

flava,  nitida,  pedibus  rufo-testaceis,  antennarum  articulis  intermediis 

nigris ;  thorace  transverso,  disci  medio  transversim  ezcavato ;  elytris 

tenuiter  punctatis,  nigris,  apice  sanguineis.    Long.  3}  lin. 

Mas.  Elytro  utroque  fovea  magna  ovata,  disco  externo  ante  medium 

posita,  profunde  impresso. 
Sab.  Batchian  ( Wallace)  :  a  single  specimen. 
AntennsB  filiform,  the  third  joint  nearly  one  half  longer  than  the 
second ;  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  black,  the  rest  flavous.  Thorax 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  obliquely  diverging  from 
the  base  to  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and  converging  to  the  apex, 
apical  angle  produced  into  a  flattened  obtuse  tubercle;  disk 
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transYerflely  conyex,  very  minutelj  punctured,  its  middle  third 
with  a  broad  but  shallow  transverse  depression,  which  is  rather 
more  deeply  excavated  on  either  side  of  the  median  line.  Elytra 
convex^  not  excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  minutely  but  not 
closely  punctured ;  outer  disk  of  each  elytron  in  the  d  with  a 
large  oval  fovea,  which  commences  at  some  little  distance  below 
the  humeral  callus  and  extends  downwards  as  far  as  the  middle 
line.  Elytral  epipleur»  extending  for  a  short  distance  below  the 
middle.    Anterior  acetabula  closed. 

4.  MoNOLBPTA  TKRif INATA,  GmSt,  Voy.  de  la  CoqttiUe,  ii.  Zool.  p.  149. 
— ADgutte  ovata,  pottice  paullo  ampliaU,  convexa,  rufo-tettacea,  niiida, 
tibiis  tarsisque  nigris  aut  nigro-piceis,  antennis  pallide  flavii,  articalo 
ultimo  nigro;  thorace  qoam  longo  latiore,  convexo,  Icvi;  elytria 
convexis,  tenuiter  pnnctatis:  nigrii,  apice  tangmneit.  Long.  2^ 
dim. 

Mas.  Elytro  utroqae  ante  medim  fovea  magna  tubovata  male  definita, 
extuB  late  aed  leviter  elevato-marginata,  fundo  leviter  excavala,  im- 
presso. 

Sah.  Java  (GuSrin),  Borneo,  Sumatra  (  JFaWoctf,  'Rcffle%). 

Antenn»  filiform,  the  third  joint  one  half  longer  than  the 
second ;  pale  fiavous ;  the  terminal  and  occasionally  the  upper 
half  of  the  penultimate  joints  more  or  less  stained  with  black. 
Thorax  about  one  fourth  broader  than  long ;  sides  nearly  straight 
and  diverging  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and 
converging  towards  the  apex,  the  anterior  angles  thickened  and 
produced,  obtuse,  hinder  angles  acute ;  hinder  margin  obtusely 
rounded ;  disk  convex,  smooth,  impunctate.  Elytra  oval,  convex, 
finely  but  not  very  closely  punctured ;  on  the  anterior  disk  of  each 
elytron  in  the  d  (the  only  sex  knovm  to  me)  is  a  large,  very 
shallow  and  ill-defined  excavation,  the  outer  and  hinder  edges  c^ 
which  are  broadly  but  slightly  thickened. 

5.  MoNOLBPTA  Wallacbi.  Latc  ovata,  pottice  panllo  ampliata 
convexa,  sanguinea,  nitida,  tibiis  tartisqne  pioeo  tinctis,  antennis 
pallide  flavis,  basi  flavo-testaceis,  articulis  duobut  ultimia  nigrii^ 
abdomine  flavo-rufo;  thorace  quam  longo  latiore,  oonvexo,  lievi; 
elytria  convexis,  minute  punctatit,  nigria,  apice  sanguiDeia.  Long. 
a-3ilin. 

Maz.  Elytro  utroque  fovea  magna  aubhumerali  profiinde  excavata, 

limbo  incrasaata  impresso. 
Kah.  Celebes  {JVallaee), 
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AntenxuB  filiform,  nearij  eqnml  to  tbe  body  in  length  in  the  (^ , 
the  third  joint  nearlj  twice  as  long  ag  the  second ;  pale  flaTous, 
tlie  two  lower  joints  flaTo-testaceous,  the  two  upper  ones  black. 
Thorax  about  one  third  broader  than  long ;  sides  obliquely  di- 
verging and  obsoletelj  sinuate  from  the  base  to  the  middle, 
tbence  rounded  and  converging  to  the  apex,  anterior  angle  pro- 
duced into  an  obtuse  tubercle,  the  hinder  angle  slightly  produced, 
acute ;  disk  convex,  smooth,  iropunctate.  Elytra  convex,  very 
minutely  punctured ;  each  elytron  in  the  (S  with  a  large  ovate, 
deeply  excavated  fovea,  placed  on  the  outer  disk  immediately  below 
the  humeral  callus  and  extending  nearly  to  the  middle,  its  entire 
margin  strongly  thickened. 

I  possess  five  specimens  of  the  above  insect  collected  by 
Mr.  Wallace  in  Celebes:  the  broader  form,  together  with  the 
position  of  the  elytral  fovea,  will  at  once  separate  it  from  the 
allied  species ;  the  elytral  epipleursD  are  also  less  abruptly  nar- 
rowed below  the  middle  than  in  the  other  similarly-coloured 
specific  forms. 

The  five  species  described  above  are  usually  confounded  in 
collections  under  the  name  of  hamorrhoidalU  or  terminata ;  tbe 
structural  differences,  however,  at  once  separate  them. 

The  following  short  Table  will  assist  in  distinguishing  the 
species  described  above : — 

1.  Thorax  impressed  in  the  centre  with  a  transverse  fovea. 

foveicollia. 

2.  Thorax  not  transversely  sulcate. 

a.  Thorax  only  slightly  broader  than  long  . .  Cumingii. 
aa.  Thorax  distinctly  broader  than  long. 

h.  Thorax  one  half  broader  than  long  ....  hemorrhoidalU. 
hb.  Thorax  one  third  broader  than  long. 

c.  Elytra  oblong-ovate terminata. 

cc.  Elytra  broadly  ovate    Wallacei, 

6.  MoNOLBPTA  VKRTiCALis.  Angustc  ovata,  pottice  paullo  ampliata, 
convexa,  Digro-picea,  nitida,  capite,  antennia  baii,  thorace  pedibusque 
anticit  pallide  flavu,  pedibui  poiticis  quatuor  piceo-fulvii ;  capitit 
vertice  fovea  rotundata  magna  impresto ;  thorace  transverao,  convexo, 
hevi ;  elytris  tenuiter  punctatii,  utrisque  roaculis  duabui,  una  ipfra 
basin,  altera  prope  apicem,  flavit,  omatit.     Long.  2  lin. 

14» 
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Var.  A.  Elytrii  pallide  flavis,  utrisque  limbo  fasdaque  prope  mediam 
nigro-piceis,  pedibus  fuWis. 

Var.  B.  Elytru  fere  totis  flavis. 

Sah.  Malay  Archipelago,  Batchian,  Aru  and  Sulu  Islands 
(Wallace). 

Vertex  impunctate,  impressed  with  a  large  round  fovea;  antenna 
three  fourths  the  length  of  the  body,  second  joint  short,  the  third 
slightly  longer,  four  or  five  lower  joints  flavous  or  fulvous,  the 
rest  nigro-piceous.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides 
rounded,  the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  produced,  subacute ; 
disk  transversely  convex,  smooth,  impunctate.  Elytra  oblong- 
ovate,  very  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  not  depressed 
below  the  basilar  space,  remotely  impressed  with  fine  punctures, 
their  interspaces  very  minutely  punctured.  Abdominal  segments 
in  some  specimens  narrowly  edged  with  flavous. 

The  outer  margins  of  the  flavous  spots  on  the  elytra  are  ill- 
defined,  being  more  or  less  stained  with  piceous. 


G-enus  Pabaulaca. 

Corpus  oblongum,  convexum,  postice  paullo  ampliatum.    Caput  exser- 
tum ;  antennis  filiformibiu.     Thorax  transversus,  dorse  transvertim 
sulcatus.    Elytra  con?exa,   confuse  vel   aubseriato-punctata ;   epi^ 
pleuris  fere  ad  apieem  extenais.    Pedes  aimplices;  tibiis  apice  spina 
brevi  armatis;  unguicuUs  appendiculatis.    Prostemum  inter  coxaa 
elevatum,  basi  non  lobatum ;  acetabuUs  anticis  apertis. 
Type  Paraulaca  (Aulacophora)  angulicolliSy  Motsch. 
The  above  genus  differs  solely  from  Fseudoeophora  in  having 
appendiculate  instead  of  bifid  claws ;  occupying  the  same  rela- 
tive position  to  that  genus  that  Diacantha  does  to  Aulaeophora. 
In  both  genera  the  prostemum  is  not  lobed  at  its  base,  and  the 
apices  of  the  epimera  are  free,  not  closing  the  acetabula. 


Genus  PsEUDOCOPHOBA,  Jaeoby^  Notes  Leyd.  Mus,  vi.  p.  69. 

The  males  of  the  present  genus  (so  far  as  they  are  yet  known) 
have  a  deep  sutural  fovea  placed  immediately  below  the  basilar 
space  on  the  elytra  ;  this  fovea,  the  edges  of  which  are  thickened, 
is  armed  with  two  or  four  raised  tubercles  or  teeth  ;  the  number 
and  shape  of  these  teeth,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  form  and 
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scalpture  of  the  median  lobe  of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
afford  good  diagnostic  characters  for  the  separation  of  the  males 
of  the  various  species. 

Specimens  of  all  of  the  species  described  in  the  present  paper 
are  contained  in  my  collection.  P.  bieolor,  Jacoby,  Proc.  Zool. 
See.  1887,  p.  Ill,  trom  Ceylon,  is  unknown  to  me. 

The  following  Table  will  assist  the  student  in  working  out  the 
species  described  below. 


Table  I.  (Males), 

A.  Elytral  fovea  quadridentate. 

a.  Median  lobe  of  the  trilobate  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen 
plane. 
b.  Hinder  half  of  the  elytra  (the  outer  margin  excepted) 

rufo-f ulvous    1.  Buquetii. 

bb.  Hinder  half  of  elytra  entirely  black 2.  distincta. 

aa.  Median  lobe  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  more  or  lesa 
concave. 

b.  Median  lobe  slightly  concave 3.  Erichsonu 

hb.  Median  lobe  deeply  excavated. 

e.  Ely  tral  fovea  with  the  anterior  pair  of  teeth  bifid. 

4.  ambusta. 
cc.  Elytral  fovea  with  the  anterior  pair  of  teeth  simple. 

5.  Wallaoei* 

B.  Elytral  fovea  bidentate. 

a.  Median  lobe  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  plane. 

h.  Breast  and  abdomen  black 6.  uniplagicda, 

hh.  Breast  and  abdomen  flavous 7.  flaveola. 

aa.  Median  lobe  of  anal  segment  concave 8.  brunnea. 

Table  II.  {Females), 

A.  Pygidium  entire. 

a.  Apex  of  anal  segment  of  abdomen  deeply  and  narrowly 

incised    9.  peetoralis. 

aa.  Apex  of  anal  segment  narrowly  angulate-emarginate. 

1.  Buquetii. 
aaa.  Apex  of  anal  segment  broadly  subangulate-emarginate. 

3.  JErichsoni^ 
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B.  Apical  margin  of  pygidiom  more  or  less  deeply  emarginate. 
a.  Apex  of  pygidium  faintly  emarginate  ....  10.  perplesa. 
aa.  Apex  of  pygidium  trifid,  the  middle  lobe  elongate,  its 

apical  surface  tubercnlate 8.  hrunnea. 

aaa.  Apex  of  pygidium  trifid,  the  middle  lobe  only  alightly 

produced    4.  ambutta. 

1.   PSBUDOCOPHOBA  BuQUETJI,  Guir. 
Galeruca  Buqiietii,  Guir.  Voy.  CoqmlU,  1830,  p.  143. 
Oblongo-ovata,  pottice  pauUo  ampliata,  ooD?exa,  rufo-falva  aat  ful?a, 
pectore,  abdomine  pedibusque  posticis  quatuor  nigris,  antennis  pal- 
lide  flavii;  thorace  profimde  transyersim  sulcato;  elytiis  postice 
ampliaUsy  convezis,  infra  basin  in  ?  leyiter  tranavertini  depretsis, 
distincte  sabReriato-punctatis,  punctis  pone  medium  minus  fortiter 
impressis,  confuse   dispositis;    rufis,    basi    late   limboque    extemo 
nigris.     Long.  2|-3  lin. 
Mas,  Elytris  infra  basin  fovea  magna  communi,  fundo  quadridentata 
instructis ;   abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo    intermedio 
piano. 
Fern.  Abdominis  s^;mento  anali  apice  rotundato,  medio  abrupte  angu- 

lato-emarginato. 
Sab.  Java. 

Antenna  pale  flavons ;  eyes  prominent,  black.  Thorax  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  diverging  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  to  the 
apex,  anterior  angle  with  an  obtuse  oblique  tubercle ;  disk  deeply 
sulcate  transversely,  the  sulcation  usually  entire,  rarely  inter- 
rupted in  the  middle.  Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly,  convex, 
slightly  depressed  in  the  $  below  the  basilar  space,  distinctly 
subseriate-punctate,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  punctures 
more  or  less  distinctly  thickened ;  the  punctures  on  the  hinder 
disk  finer  and  arranged  without  order.  In  the  d  below  tbe 
basilar  space  is  a  large  common  fovea,  surrounded  by  a  thickened 
margin,  its  surfieu^  armed  with  two  pairs  of  teeth,  the  anterior 
pair  thickened  at  the  base,  their  apices  deflexed  and  poste- 
riorly produced,  the  hinder  one  flattened,  truncate,  and  abruptly 
deflexed  towards  the  suture ;  these  teeth  in  some  specimens  are 
concolorous  with  the  surface  of  the  fovea,  in  others  they  are 
more  or  less  fulvous ;  the  anterior  pair  in  some  instances  are 
obsoletely  bifid. 
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2.  PsiuDocopRORA  DiSTiMCTA.  Late  ovata,  posticepaullo  ampUata, 
eoDTeia,  nitida,  tulitot  nigra,  pedibns  anticis  piceo-fiilvii ;  sapra 
piceo-fulva,  antennii  (baai  excepti«)  pallide  flana,  elytrorum  dimidio 
potftico  et  (m  mart)  fovea  subbasali  nigris ;  thorace  profimde  trant- 
▼enim  sulcato ;  eljtris  subseriatim  panctatia.  Long.  3  lin. 
Mas.  Elytris  fovea  magna  subbasali,  fiindo  qnadridentata  instructis; 

abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  piano. 
Mab.  Borneo  (  WalUice)  :  a  single  specimen. 
Antennae  slender,  filiform,  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  body, 
pale  y^ow,  the  two  lower  joints  piceo-rufous.    Thorax  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  obliquely  diverging  and  slightly 
sinuate  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely 
converging  to  the  apex ;  disk  deeply  excavated  transversely  just 
behind  the  middle,  the  sulcation  interrupted  on  the  median  line. 
Elytra  dilated  from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  the  latter  broadly 
rounded  ;  above  convex,  substriate-punctate  on  the  anterior  disk, 
irregularly  punctured  behind  the  middle ;  immediately  below  the 
basilar   apace  in  the  male  (the  only  sex   known   to  me)  is  a 
large  common  fovea,  surrounded  by  a  thickened  margin,  its  sur- 
face armed  with  four  teeth,  the  anterior  pair  acute,  their  apicea 
slightly  deflexed,  the  hinder  pair  flattened,  truncate  and  abruptly 
deflexed  towards  the  suture. 

This  species  is  closely  allied  to  P.  Buquetii;  in  addition,, 
however,  to  its  different  coloration,  it  is  much  broader  than  that 
insect. 

8.   PSEVBOCOPHOBA  ErICHSOKI. 

Pseudocophora  Buquetii,  Jacobtf,  Notes  Leyd,  Mas,  vi.  p.  69  {pars). 

Ovatm,  posiice  ampliata,  convexa,  nigra,  nitida,  capite,  thorace  scutello- 
que  fulvis  aut  nifo-fulvis,  antennis  pallide  flavis,  pedibus  anticis> 
piceis ;  thorace  quam  longo  plus  dimidio  latiore,  sat  profimde  trans* 
yersim  solcato ;  elytris  distincte  subseriatim  pvnctatis^punetia  apicem 
yerans  eonfusis,  fere  obsoletis ;  flavo-fiilvis^  dimidio  antico  apiceqpst^ 
extremo  nigris.    Long.  ^Vd^  lin. 

Mas.  El3rtris  infra  basin  fovea  magna  oommuni  qnadridentata,  den* 
tibos  duobus  anticis  obtu8is>  duobusque  poeticis  conieis ;  abdominia 
segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  leviter  eoncavo,  apice- 
rotundato. 

Fern.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apioe  emarginato. 

Sab.  Sumatra. 

Antenn»  filiform,  the  third  and  fourth  joints  nearly  equal  in 
length  in  both  sexes,  pale  flavous,  the  basal  joint  fulvous,  the 
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three  apical  ones  stained  with  piceous.  Thorax  more  than  one 
half  broader  than  long ;  sides  verj  slightly  diverging  and  sinoate 
from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  converging  towards 
the  apex,  the  hinder  angles  subacute,  the  anterior  ones  slightly 
produced,  obtuse ;  disk  transversely  sulcate  immediately  behind 
the  middle,  the  sulcation  strongly  impressed  during  its  whole 
length.  Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  distinctly  and 
rather  strongly  punctured,  the  puncturing  nearly  obsolete  towards 
the  apex ;  the  punctures  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  inner  disk 
irregularly  arranged  in  double  rows. 

The  above  species  was  confounded  by  Jacoby  with  Buquetii^ 
Guer.,  on  which  he  founded  the  genus ;  although  similar  in  colo- 
ration to  that  insect,  it  is  well  separated  by  the  structural 
characters  in  both  sexes. 

4.   PSBUDOCOPHORA  AMBUSTA,  Eftcks,  NoV,  Act,  Leopol.    CttToL   XV. 

1834,   Suppl,  i.  p.  272.— Oblongo-OTata,  postice  pauUo  ampliata, 
con?exa,  fulva  aut  flava,  antennis  paUide  flavis ;  pectore,  abdomine, 
pedibus  posticis  quatuor  elytrorumque  limbo  extemo  nigrit ;  tborace 
traniversim    sulcato  y    elytris    subseriato-puiictatis,   nigro-limbatis. 
Long.  2\  lin. 
Mas,  Elytris  infra  basin  fovea  magna,  nigra,  margine  elevata,  fundo 
quadridentata,  dentibus  duobus  anticis  bifidis ;   abdominis  segmento 
anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  concave. 
Fern.    Abdominis   pygidio    apice  trifido,   lobo    intermedio    elongate 
tuberculo  conico  instructo;  segmento  anali  medio  concavo-emar- 
ginato. 
Var.  A»  cJ .  Elytrorum  limbo  extemo  nigro  obsolete. 
Sah.  Type,  Luzon  (JErichson)  ;  var.  A,  Celebes  {Wallace). 
Antennas  pale  flavous,  the  third  joint  twice  the  length  of  the 
second,  rather  longer  than  the  fourth.     Thorax  twice  as  broud  as 
long ;  sides  slightly  diverging  and  rather  strongly  sinuate  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  to 
the  apex,  the  anterior  angles  slightly  excurved;    disk  trans- 
versely sulcate,  the  sulcation  interrupted  in  the  middle  part  of 
its  course.    Elytra  similar  in  form  to  those  of  P.  BuquetU\ 
their  surface  less  strongly  punctured,  the  subcostate  interspaces 
being  absent.     The  males  may  be  known  by  the  anterior  pair  of 
teeth  on  the  subbasal  fovea  being  distinctly  bifid,  not  single  as  in 
the  other  species  of  the  genus ;  the  hinder  pair  are  formed  as  in 
P.  Buquetii. 
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5.  PsBUDOcoPHORA  Wallacii.  Oblongo-ovatA,  postice  paoUo 
ampliata,  convexii,  fulva,  nitida,  pectore  pedibusqne  nigris,  antennii 
nigro-piceis ;  thoraoe  transTeniin  sulcato;  elytris  oblongit,  pottioe 
paullo  ampliatis,  convexis,  lubseriatim  punctatis,  punctis  apicem 
▼enus  confiisis.    Long.  2}  lio. 

Mtu,  Elytris  infra  basin  fovea  magna,  elevato-marginata,  fundo  quadri- 
dentata,  dentibus  duobus  anticis  simplicibus;  abdominu  segmento 
anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  bati  conca?o-excavato. 

Hah.  BouTU  (Wattace). 

Anteima  Bigro-piceous.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ; 
sides  slightly  conyerging  and  slightly  sinuate  from  the  base  to 
far  beyond  the  middle,  thence  slightly  conyergiog  to  the  apex, 
the  anterior  angle  acute ;  disk  deeply  silicate  transrersely,  the 
sulcation  less  deeply  excavated  on  the  median  line*  Elytra 
convex,  subseriate-punctate  anteriorly,  irregularly  punctured 
behind  the  middle ;  elytral  fovea  in  the  d  (the  only  sex  known  to 
me)  quadridentate ;  the  anterior  pair  of  teeth  simple,  the  posterior 
pair  compressed,  incurved. 

6.  PsBUDocoPHORA  UNiPLAGiATA,  Jocobtf,  Notes  Leydcn  Mus,  vi. 
p.  214. — Oblongo-ovata,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  fulva, 
nitida,  pectore,  abdomine  pedibusqne  posticis  quatuor  elytrorumque 
fovea  subbasali  nigris,  antennis  pallide  flavis;  thorace  profunde  trans- 
venini  sulcato;  elytris  dirtincte  subseriato,  pone  medium  confuse 
punctatis.    Long.  21-3  lin. 

Mas.  Elytris  infra  basin  fovea  magna  communi  nigra,  elevato-marginata, 
antice  bituberculata  instructis;  abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate, 
lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profunde  excavate. 

Sab.  Sumatra;  Siam. 

Similar  to  P.  brunnea,  the  elytra  more  strongly  punctured,  the 
anal  segment  of  abdomen  of  an  entirely  different  form. 

7.  PSKUDOCOPHORA  FLAVEOLA.  Ovata,  posticc  ampliata,  flava, 
nitida,  thorace  transversim  sulcato ;  elytris  tenuiter  punctatis.  Long. 
2i  lin. 

Ma$.  Elytris  infra  basin  fovea  magna  communi  antice  bituberculata, 
tuberculis  obtusis,  contiguis;   abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato, 
lobo  intermedio  piano,  apice  late  rotundato. 
Mob.  Andaman  Islands. 

Antenna  filiform ;  eyes  black.  Thorax  transverse ;  sides  from 
the  base  to  far  beyond  the  middle  nearly  straight,  diverging, 
then  obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk  transversely 
Bulcate,    nearly   impunctate.      Elytra    broadly  oblong,  dilated 
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posteriorly,  cooyex,  impressed  below  the  base  in  the  6  with  a 
large  common  fovea,  the  anterior  margin  of  which  is  furnished 
with  two  obtuse  tubercles,  placed  one  on  each  sutural  margin 
immediately  below  the  scutellum;  general  surface  of  elytra 
minutely  aod  remotely  punctured. 
The  $  of  this  species  is  unknown  to  me. 

8.  PSBUDOCOPHORA  BRUKNBA,  Boly,  Joum,  Ltflfl.  SoC,  vol.  XX.  p.  26. 

Oblongo-ovata,  postice  paullo  ampliata,  convexa,  fulva,  nitida,  pec- 
tore,  abdomine  pedibusque  posticia  quatuor  nigris ;  elytromm  limbo 
extemo  et  (tn  mare)  fovea  magna  lubbaiali  nigrit ;  thorace  profimde 
transvenim  aulcato  y  elytris  subatriato  pone  medium  confiiae  piiDO- 
tatis.  Long.  3  Un. 
Mas,  £lytris  infra  baain  fovea  magna  commoni,  elevate- marginata,  antice 
bituberculata  instructis ;  abdominis  apice  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio 
piano. 
Fern,  Pygidii  apice  trifido,  lobo  intermedio  elongate,  tuberculo  acuto 

instmcto ;  segmento  anali  late  emarginato. 
Hab,  Malacca;  Celebes. 

Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and 
very  slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence 
slightly  converging  to  the  apex ;  disk  deeply  sulcate  transversely, 
the  sulcation  rather  less  deeply  impressed  on  the  median  line. 
Elytra  sculptured  as  in  P.  Wallaeeiy  difiering  in  the  number 
of  teeth  on  the  subbasal  fovea ;  in  the  present  species,  as  in  the 
preceding  two,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  fovea  is  armed  with 
two  obtuse  tubercles,  the  hinder  pair  being  obsolete. 

The  male  of  the  present  species  differs  from  the  same  sex  of 
P.  uniplagiata^  Jac.,  in  the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  anal 
segment  of  the  abdomen;  in  P.  brunnea  the  median  lobe  is 
subquadrate  and  plane,  in  P.  uniplagiata  it  is  oblong  and  deeply 
concave.  The  coloration  of  the  insect  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
typical  form  of  P.  ambmta^  Erichs. 


Females  of  which  the  Males  are  unknown  to  me. 

9.  PsKUDocoPHORA  PKCTORALis.  Ovata,  postice  ampliata,  convexa, 
flava,  nitida,  pectore  abdomineque  (hujns  apice  excepto)  nigris; 
thoraee  transverse,  disco  transversim  snlcato;  elytris  convexis,  infra 
basin  non  excavatis,  distincte  punctatis,  punctis  hie  illic  subseriatin 
dispositis.    Long.  2\  lin. 

Fan.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  profunde  emarginato. 
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SA.  Assam :  a  single  specimen. 

Antenns  filiform ;  eyes  black.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad 
as  long;  sides  nearly  straight,  diverging  from  the  base  to 
beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  towards  the 
apex;  diak  smooth,  nearly  impunctate,  impressed  just  behind 
the  middle  with  a  transverse  groove.  Elytra  rather  strongly 
punctured. 

10.  PsKUDOCOPHORA  PSRPLBXA.  Ovata,  postice  paullo  ampliatai 
convexa,  piceo-fulva,  nitida,  metapectore,  abdomine  pedibusque 
posticis  quatuor  nigris,  antennis,  tibiis  tarsisque  anticis  pailide  flavis  \ 
thorace  sat  profunde  transvenim  lulcato  \  elytris  tenuiter  punctatit. 
Long.  3^  Hd. 
Ftm.  Abdominis  pygidio  apice  leviter  angulato-emarginato ;  segmento 

anali  apice  obtuso,  obsolete  sinuato. 
Hah,  Philippine  Islands. 

AntennsB  yellowish  white.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as 
long;  sides  slightly  diverging  and  sinuate  from  the  base  to 
beyond  the  middle,  tbenee  converging  towards  the  apex,  the 
hinder  angle  acute,  the  anterior  slightly  produced*  obtuse ;  upper 
surface  transversely  convex,  deeply  sulcate  transversely  im- 
mediately behind  the  middle,  the  sulcation  nearly  as  deeply 
impressed  in  its  median  portion  as  on  its  sides;  disk  smooth, 
impressed  with  a  few  distant  punctures  on  the  sides.  Elytra 
oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  finely  but  distinctly 
punctured. 

The  present  insect  closely  resembles  the  same  sex  of  P.  ambusta, 
var.  A ;  but  the  entirely  different  form  of  the  pygidium  in  the 
two  species  at  once  separates  them. 


Genus  Aulacophoba,  Chevr. 

The  first  six  species  here  described  have  simple  antenna  in 
both  sexes ;  in  the  last  eight  the  antenn»  in  the  males  have  the 
third  to  the  sixth  joints  compressed,  and  more  or  less  thickened 
and  dilated  ;  the  females  of  this  section  appear  to  be  much  rarer  in 
collections  than  the  other  sex,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  are  known 
to  me.  The  following  Table  gives  the  differential  characters  of 
the  males  of  this  latter  group . — 
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Table. 

I.  Vertex  and  front  on  each  side  with  an  elevated-  ridge. 

1.  Frontal  ridges  transverse   8.  jpalliata. 

2.  Froatal  ridges  oblique. 

a.  Elytra  black 7.  orientals. 

aa.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings . .  11.  hipartita. 
8.  Frontal  ridges  perpendicular. 

h.  Elytra  black 9.  frontalis. 

hh.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings . .  10.  fraudulenta, 

II.  Vertex  and  front  without  elevated  ridges. 

1.  Elytra  flavous,  with  black  markings. 

a.    Antennsd     with     their    outer     half 

black 12.  OUvieri. 

aa.  AntennsB  flavous     13.  occipitalis. 

2.  Elytra  black 14.  Itevifrons. 

1.  AuLACOPHOBA  ANALis,  Wcher. 

Galeruca  anahs,  Weber,  Obs.  Ent.  p.  55,  1810;  Fabr.  Syst.  EL  i. 
p.  482. 

Subelongata,  poitice  paullo  ampliata,  flava,  nitida,  thorace  trangyeno, 
viz  pone  medium  tranaversim  sulcato;  elytris  infra  basin  obsolete 
depressis,  tenuissime  punctatis,  opacis,  utrisque  ploga  magna  humerali, 
ad  basin  et  ad  marginem  ezteriorem  adfixa,  alteraque  pone  medium, 
subrotundata,  saepe  ad  marginem  extensa,  nigris  aut  caeruleo-nigris. 
Long.  3  j-4  hn. 

A.  "  Abdominis  ano  et  margine,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigreseentibus.*' 

B.  Pygidio,  abdomine,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigris. 

C.  Abdomine  pygidioque  flavis,  boo  saepe  nigro-piceo  tincto,  tibiis 
tarsisque  ut  in  B. 

Mas.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  quadrato- 
oblongo,  disco  leviter  concave,  medio  elevato-vittato. 

Fern.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuse,  medio  obsolete  emar^ 
ginato. 

Hah.  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Sulu  Islands,  Philippines. 

Antennae  slender,  filiform  in  both  sexes ;  the  third  joint  rather 
longer  than  any  of  the  following  ones.  Thorax  rather  more  than 
one  half  broader  than  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  parallel, 
sometimes  slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  the  middle,  very 
slightly  converging  towards  the  apex  anteriorly ;  disk  smooth, 
impuuctate,  impressed  immediately  behind  the  middle  with   a 
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deep  traDBverse  groove.  Elytra  narrowly  oblong,  slightly  dilated 
posteriorly ;  convex,  very  faintly  excavated  on  the  suture  below 
the  basilar  space,  opaque,  very  minutely  punctured. 

A,  analis,  "Weber,  agrees  very  closely  in  general  form  with 
A,  hicolor  of  the  same  author ;  the  structural  differences,  how- 
ever, in  the  anal  segments  of  the  abdomen  in  both  sexes,  although 
slight,  are  apparently  constant,  and  sufficient  to  separate  the  two 
insects ;  A,  analis  is  also  smaller  than  the  other  species. 

2.  AuLACOPHOBA  WiLSONi.  Anguste  oblonga,  postice  ampliata, 
convexa,  nitida,  subtus  nigra,  prothorace  pedibusque  anticis  fiavis,  his 
plos  minusve  piceo  tinctis ;  supra  flava,  antennis  (basi  exceptis)  scu- 
telloqne  nigris ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato,  sulco  fere  recto,  medio 
magis  fortiter  excavato ;  elytris  tenuiter  pimctatis.     Long.  3^  lin. 

Mas,  Abdominis  segmento  anah  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  profunde 

ooocavo ;  pygidii  apice  obtoso. 
Fern,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  concavo-emarginato,  incissune 

margine  leviter  defiexo. 

Hab,  Australia,  Melbourne. 

Antenn»  moderately  robust,  filiform,  the  first  joint,  together 
with  the  basal  portions  of  the  second  and  third,  fulvous ;  labrum 
nigro-piceous  ;  eyes  black.  Thorax  with  its  sides  nearly  straight 
and  only  very  slightly  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex;  disk 
transversely  stdcate,  the  sulcation  straight,  rather  more  deeply 
excavated  in  the  middle.  Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly, 
convex,  obsoletely  depressed  below  the  basilar  space,  the  latter 
sometimes  obsoletely  thickened ;  the  surface  minutely  punc- 
tured. 

In  addition  to  other  structural  differences,  the  sculpturing  of 
the  thorax  will  distinguish  the  above  insect  from  A.  nigroscutata^ 
which  species  it  closely  resembles  in  coloration. 

3.  AuLACOPHORA  PsRROUDi.  Elongato-oblonga.  postice  paullo  am- 
pliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  antennis  (basi  exceptis),  pectore  abdomi- 
neque  nigris,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigro-piceis ;  thorace  transversim  sulcato, 
sqIco  medio  fere  obsoleto;  elytris  infra  basin  leviter  excavatis, 
tenuiter  sed  distincte  punctatis.    Long.  4  lin. 

Fern.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  rotundato,  utrinque  sinuate. 

Sab.  New  Caledonia. 

Byes  and  antennsB  black,  the  latter  with  the  two  lower  joints 
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flaTOos.  Thorax  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides  dirergiog  and 
slightly  sinuate  firom  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  tiience 
rounded  and  conyerging  to  the  apex ;  lateral  margin  strongly 
reflexed;  disk  transversely  sulcate,  the  sulcation  strongly 
excavated  on  each  side,  nearly  obsolete  on  the  middle  disk. 
Elytra  narrowly  oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  slightly 
but  distinctly  excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  finely  punc- 
tured. 

I  only  know  a  single  specimen  (a  $  );  it  is  at  once  to  be 
known  from  its  allies  by  the  interrupted  sulcation  on  the  thorax. 
This  species  is  the  one  to  which,  in  a  note  to  the  second  Table  in 
my  former  paper  on  Aulacophora^  I  have  alluded  to  as  paltutris^ 
Perroud ;  that  species  belongs  (as  I  have  subsequently  ascertained) 
to  the  genus  Monolepia. 

4.  AuLACOPHOBA  ARGYROGA8TKR,  Montrouz.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  France^ 
186 1»  p.  299. — ^Angnite  oblonga,  postice  paullo  anipliaU,  conieza, 
sordide  flava,  sabnitida;  ore;  antennii  (ban  exceptis)  corporeque  infe- 
riore  (pedibas  anticit  anoque  exceptis)  nigrit  aut  nigro^pioeis,  abck>- 
mine  sparse  argenteo-sericeo ;  tboraee  sat  proftiode  trantveraim 
sulcato  'y  elytris  subopads,  tenuiter  piinctatis.    Long.  3^  lin. 

Mat.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobate,  lobo  intermedio  profonde 
concave ;  pygidii  apice  extreme  obtnso. 

Fan.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  late  concavo-emarginato;  pygidii  apiee 
acnto. 

Hah,  New  Caledonia. 

Antenns  filiform,  basal  joint  in  the  S  slightly  thickened  and 
compressed,  clavate  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  nearly  equal  in 
length  in  both  sexes.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long ; 
sides  nearly  parallel  and  slightly  sinuate  from  the  base  to  beyond 
the  middle,  thence  rounded  aud  converging  towards  the  apex ; 
upper  surface  very  minutely  punctured,  the  puncturing  coarser 
on  the  sides;  disk  impressed  across  the  middle  with  a  deep 
transverse  sulcation,  which  in  the  ^  is  broader  and  more  deeply 
excavated  in  the  middle,  the  anterior  margin  of  the  dilated  por- 
tion being  thickened  and  obsoletely  bituberculate ;  in  the  $ 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  sulcation  (which  is  of  nearly  equal 
depth  and  breadth  throughout)  is  not  thickened  nor  tubercukte. 
Elytra  oblong,  not  distinctly  excavated  below  the  basilar  space, 
minutely  punctured. 

The  peculiar  sculpture  of  the  thorax  in  the  ^  and  the  acote^ 
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apex  of  the  pjgidium  and  sculpture  of  the  anal  segment  of  the 
abdomen  in  the  $ ,  conjointly  with  the  coloration  of  the  under 
sur&ce,  will  separate  this  species  from  its  congeners. 

5.  AuLACOPHORA  AusTBo-CALBDONiCA,  Montrows.  Ann.  Soc.  Ent. 
France,  1861,  p.  299. — Subelongata,  postice  pauUo  ampliata,  con- 
▼exa,  flava,  nitida,  verticil  macalis  duabus,  pectore  abdomineque 
nigris,  hoc  basi  et  ad  latera  paUide  piceo ;  thorace  transveraim  sul- 
cato,  sulco  fere  recto ;  elytris  nitidis,  utriaque  plagis  magnit  duabus, 
una  baaaH  ad  autaram  abbreviata,  altera  pone  medium  poaitis; 
nigris.  Long.  2^  lin. 
Mas.  Antennis  filiformibtts^  robustisj  abdominis  legmento  anaH  tri- 

lobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo,  profimde  ooncaro. 
Fern.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  lateribns  rectis,  oblique  conyergenti- 

bus,  apice  extreme  obtuse. 
Mab.  New  Caledonia,  Balade. 

Vertex  with  two  large  black  patches,  separated  in  the  middle 
bj  a  narrow  flavous  line ;  antennsD  filiform  in  both  sexes,  more 
robust  in  the  d  than  in  the  other  sex,  the  joints  slightlj  stained 
with  piceous.  Thorax  more  than  one  half  broader  than  long ;  its 
sides  sinuate  and  slightlj  diverging  from  the  base  to  the  middle, 
slightlj  produced  immediately  before  the  latter,  thence  rounded 
and  converging  to  the  apex ;  disk  impressed  across  the  middle 
with  a  deep  transverse  groove,  Eljtra  oblong,  verj  slightly 
dilated  posteriorly,  minutely  punctured. 

This  species  closely  resembles  A.  occipitalis  in  the  coloration 
of  its  head  and  underside ;  the  antennas,  however,  of  the  d  of 
austro-ealedonica  are  simple,  not  dilated  as  described  by  Mr. 
Jacoby  (Annal.  del  Mus.  Ciyic.  Stor.  Nat.  Gen.  1886,  vol.  iv. 
p.  5B) ;  the  male  assigned  by  him  to  the  present  insect  belongs 
to  another  species  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
A.  occipitalis.  I  possess  both  sexes  of  austro-ealedonica  from 
I^evrjCaledonia. 

6.  AuLACOPHORA  Lbwisii,  Bal^,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  zz.  p.  24. — 
Mas.  ^ntennis  robnstis,  ad  apicem  paullo  attenuatis,  abdomine  nigro 
ant  piceo-nigro,  apioe  extreme  piceo- fulvo ;  s^pnento  anali  trilobato^ 
lobo  intermedio  longitudinaliter  sulcato. 

Fern.  Abdominis  segmento  anah  apice  utrinque  leviter  sinuato. 

Yar.  A.  Corpore  subtos  toto  glabro. 

Hah.  India  and  China  (type  and  var.  A) ;  Malay  Archipelago 
(Tar.  A). 
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The  specimen  firom  which  I  originally  drew  up  the  diagnosis 
of  this  species  (a  $  )  had  been  carded,  and  the  apex  of  the 
abdomen  was  so  obscured  by  gum  that  I  described  it  as 
entire ;  since  then  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many 
specimens  of  both  sexes,  and  find  that  the  apex  of  the  female 
anal  segment  is  distinctly,  although  slightly,  sinuate  on  each 
side. 

7.  AuLACOPHORA  oRiBNTALis,  Homst,  Sckrift.  BerL  (res,  viii. 
1788,  p.  5,  t.  1.  fig.  3. — Angutte  oblonga,  postice  paallo  ampliata, 
convexa,  rufo-fulva,  nitida,  antennis  flavis,  oculis  elytrisque  nigris  ; 
thorace  trantrerso,  disco  traiuverairo  sulcato,  el3rtri8  convexis,  infra 
basin  leviter  transveraim  deprestii,  tenoiter  punctatia.  Long. 
dUn. 

Mas,  Capitis  vertice  utrinque  creta  elevata,  oblique  posita,  instrncto ; 
antennarum  articiilis  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  incrassatis,  difformi- 
bus;  abdominis  segmento  anali  lobo  inteimedio  oblongo-quadrato, 
piano  aut  leviter  concavo. 
Var.  A,  (^ .    Antennis,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigro-piceis. 
Sah.  Java,  New  Guinea,  Dorey,  Coram,  Gilolo ;  var.  A,  New 
Guinea  (  Wallace), 

Vertex  in  the  d  with  an  elevated  ridge,  placed  obliquely  on 
each  side  just  above  the  eye  and  running  inwards  to  nearlj 
meet  its  fellow  in  the  median  line ;  antennsB  in  the  <J  with  the 
basal  joint  thickened,  slightly  curved,  clavate,  its  outer  edge  sub- 
carinate ;  second  joint  small,  the  third  thickened  and  subclavate, 
its  apex  truncate ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  also  thickened,  dilated 
laterally,  subtrigouate,  each  shorter  than  the  third ;  the  apex  of 
the  fourth  obliquely  truncate,  its  anterior  and  outer  angle 
produced,  acute  or  subacute;  the  fifth  with  its  outer  sur- 
face deeply  concave,  the  anterior  angles  of  the  concavity 
acute.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides  nearly 
straight  and  parallel  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle; 
upper  surface  transversely  sulcate  immediately  behind  the 
middle,  rather  coarsely  punctured  on  the  sides  in  front.  Elytra 
slightly  convex,  faintly  depressed  below  the  basilar  space,  finely 
punctured. 

8.  AuLACOPHORA  PALLiATA,  Schaller,  Abhandl,  Hall.  Gts,  i.  1783, 
p.  279;  Fabr.  Mant.  i.  1787,  p.  87;  Olio.  Ent.  vi.  p.  625,  t.  2. 
fig.  26,  a-6. — Anguste  oblonga,  postice  ampliata,  convexa,  fhlvo-rufa. 
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nitida,  elytris  nigris ;  thorace  tnmsTersim  tulcato,  ad  latent  punctato. 

LoDfT.  3^  lin. 
Mas,  Capitis  vertice  utrinque  creta  crassa  transversa  instructo ;  anten- 

nanim  articiilis  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  ampliatis,  difformibus ;  abdu- 

minis    segmento  anaii  lobo    intermedio    quadrato-oblongo,    leviter 

coQcavo. 
Hah,  India ;  Malay  Archipelago. 

Front  on  each  side  in  the  cJ  with  a  strongly  thickened  trans- 
Terse  ridge;  antenn®  in  the  same  sex  with  the  basal  joint 
thickened,  slightly  curved,  the  second  very  small,  the  third  and 
two  following  ones  thickened  and  laterally  dilated,  the  third 
slightly  longer  than  broad,  trigonate,  its  outer  and  upper  angle 
slightly  produced,  acute,  the  fourth  very  slightly  shorter  than 
the  third,  quadrangular,  its  upper  and  outer  angle  broadly  and 
obliquely  truncate ;  the  fifth  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding 
two,  subtrigonate,  its  outer  surface  longitudinally  concave,  the 
outer  and  upper  angle  of  the  concavity  bidentate.  Thorax  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  long ;  sides  nearly  straight  and  parallel  from 
the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  obliquely  converging 
towards  the  apex;  disk  transversely  sulcate  just  below  the 
middle,  coarsely  punctured  on  the  sides  in  front.  Elytra  oblong, 
slightly  dilated  posteriorly;  convex,  slightly  impressed  below 
the  basilar  space,  finely  punctured. 

9.  AuLACOPHORA  FRONTALIS.  Anguste  oblonga,  postice  paullo  am- 
pliata,  flaTo-fulva,  nitida,  antennis  pallide  flavis,  elytris  nigris ;  tho- 
race transversim  sulcato,  remote  punctato,  punctis  ad  latera  subcrebre 
diapoeitia;  elytris  infra  basin  transversim  excavatis,  tenuiter  punc- 
tatia.  Long.  2^  lin. 
Mas.  Capitis  fronte  bisulcato,  utrinque  inter  sulcum  et  oculum  tuber- 
culo  oblongo,  dorso  compresso  et  intus  curvato,  instructo ;  antenna- 
rum  articulis  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  ampliatis;  abdominis  seg- 
mento anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  quadrato-oblongo,  leviter 
concavo. 
Hah,  Borneo,  Sarawak  (  Wallace), 

Pront  and  vertex  longitudinally  bisulcate ;  placed  longitudi- 
n&llj  on  each  side  between  the  sulcation  and  the  eye  is  an 
ol>long  protuberance,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  compressed  and 
incurved  ;  front  separated  from  the  encarp®  by  a  deep  transverse 
groove ;  antennae  in  the  6  with  the  basal  joint  thickened,  slightly 
.eurved,  its  lower  surface  deeply  emarginate,  the  third  and  two 
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following  joints  thickened  and  dilated,  trigonate,  the  third 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  its  outer  edge  strongly  com- 
pressed, carinate,  the  fourth  and  fifth  nearly  equal  in  length, 
each  rather  shorter  than  the  third,  the  upper  and  outer  angle 
of  the  fifth  emarginate,  bidentate.  Thorax  rather  more  than 
one  half  broader  than  long  ;  sides  nearly  straight  from  the  base 
to  the  middle,  thence  slightly  rounded  and  converging  towards 
the  apex;  disk  transversely  sulcate  immediately  behind  the 
middle,  very  distantly  and  minutely  punctured,  the  puncturing 
rather  closer  on  the  sides.  Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly, 
convex,  tra^sversely  excavated  below  the  basilar  space,  finely 
punctured. 

The  three  similarly  coloured  species  described  above  are  readily 
separated  in  the  male  sex  by  the  position  and  form  of  the  frontal 
tubercles.    The  females  are  not  known  to  me. 

10.  AuLACOPHORA  PRAUDULENTA,  Jacoby,  Aftnal,  del  Museo  Civ. 
di  Storia  Natur,  di  Genova,  vol.  iv.  p.  52  (1886). — Angiitte  oblonga, 
postice  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  antennis  extrortum  infuscatis ; 
oculis,  metasterno  elytrisque  nigris,  his  fascia  lata  prope  medium 
fiava.    Long.  3  lin. 

Mas.  Capitis  fronte,  utrinque  prope  oculum  tuberculo  oblongo  magno, 
longitudinaliter  potito,  instructo ;  antennarum  articulis  terdo,  quarto 
quintoque  ampliatis,  trigODatis ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato, 
lobo  intermedio  oblongo -quadrate,  apice  bilobato,  disco  leviter  longi- 
tudinaliter concavo. 

Hah.  New  Guinea. 

Front  on  each  side  in  the  S  with  a  strongly  raised  oblong 
tubercle,  placed  longitudinally  close  to  the  inner  margin  of  the 
eye,  apex  of  the  tuberosity' torulose,  slightly  incurved ;  antennas 
in  the  same  sex  with  the  basal  joint  thickened,  its  outer  edge 
concave-emarginate ;  the  third  and  two  following  joints  dilated, 
trigonate,  the  third  and  fifth  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
fourth  longer  than  either  of  the  two  others,  but  less  broadly 
dilated;  in  the  specimen  before  me,  sent  by  Mr.  Jacoby,  the 
outer  half  of  the  antennse  is  stained  with  fuscous  (the  author 
describes  these  organs  as   entirely  flavous)*.    Thorax  nearly 

*  The  2  o^  this  insect  is  unknown  to  me,  the  specimen  sent  by  Mr.  Jaooby 
as  belonging  to  that  sex  proving  to  be  the  (^  of  a  similarly  coloured  speoieB 
having  simple  antennas. 
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twice  as  broad  as  long;  sides  nearly  straight  and  slightly  di- 
verging from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and 
converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk  impressed  just  behind  the 
middle  with  a  transverse  sulcation  ;  surface  finely  and  remotely 
punctured,  the  punctures  more  crowded  on  the  sides  in  froot. 
Elytra  convex,  faintly  excavated  on  the  suture  below  the  basilar 
space,  finely  punctured. 

11.    AuLACOPHORA    BiPARTiTA.      Anguste    obloDgo-ovata,  postice 
pauUo  ampliata,  convexa,  flava,  suboitida,  vertice,  oculi«,  thoracis 
dimidio  antico,  metapectore  abdomineque  nigris ;  thorace  transvenim 
sulcato,  sulco  medio  minus  fortiter  impresso,  disco  interdum  ante 
basin  maculis  parvis  male  definitis  nigro-piceis,  instructo;    elytris 
oblongis,  postice  pauUo  ampliatis,  subcrebre  punctatis,  obsolete  longi- 
tudinaliter  sulcatis ;  utrisque  plagis  duabus  magnis,  una  basali,  unaque 
vix  pone  medium,  nigris.     Long.  3  lin. 
Mat.  Capitis  vertice    utrinque  creta    oblique    posita  instructo;    an- 
tennarum  articulis  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  compressis,  triangulariter 
dilatatis ;   abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  con- 
cave. 
Fern.  Antennis  simplicibus ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuse. 
Yar.   A,    $.   Capite    toto    flavo,    thorace    utrinque    ante    medium 
plaga  magna  nigra  instructo;  elytrorum  plaga  infra  medium  ob- 
aoleta. 
Hah.  riores ;  Sarawak  {Wallace).    Var.  A,  Java. 
Clypeus  in  the  iS  with  a  narrow,  rather  strongly  raised  longi- 
tudinal ridge ;  front  just  above  the  encarpss  with  a  deeply  im- 
pressed fovea;  obliquely  placed  on    each  side  just  within  the 
eye  is  a  broad  slightly  raised  elongated  ridge ;  eyes  in  the  6 
large,  prominent.   AntennsB  with  the  third  and  following  two 
joints  compressed,  triangularly  dilated,  the  third  less  broadly  so 
than  the  two  others;  third  and  fourth  equal   in  length,  the 
fifth  rather  shorter.    Thorax  transverse ;  sides  slightly  diverging 
and  sinuate  from  the  base  to  beyond  the  middle,  thence  ob- 
liquely rounded  and  converging  to  the  apex ;   upper  surface 
minutely  punctured,  impressed  immediately  behind  the  middle 
with  a  deep  transverse  groove.     Elytra  oblong,  slightly  dilated 
towards  the  apex  ;  convex,  distinctly  and  rather  closely  punc- 
tured ;  disk  of  each  elytron  with  five  or  six  faint  longitudinal 
Bulcationa. 
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12.    AULACOPHOBA  OlITIKRI. 
Galeruca  analis,  Oliv*  JBnt,  vi. 

ObloDgo-ovata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  labro,  antennit  (basi  exceptit), 
mesosterao,  abdominis  apice,  tibiis  tarsisque  nigro-piceis  aut  nigris ; 
thorace  quam  longo  fere  duplo  latiore,  transversim  sulcato,  sulco 
medio  minus  fortiter  impresso;  elytris  tenuiter  punctatis,  ntrisque 
plaga  magna  basali,  ad  suturam  abbreviata,  altera  pone  medium,  ad 
margin  em  plerumque  ad6xa,  apiceque  nigris.  Long.  3-3  J  lin. 
Mas.  Antennarum  articulis  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  incrassatis ;  abdo- 
minb  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  longitudinaiiter 
sulcato. 
Fern.    Antennis  filiformibus;    abdominis    segmento    anali    apiee    ro- 

tundato. 
Hob,  Australia,  Hunter's  Kiver,  Eockbampton,  Paroo  Elver. 
Frout  impressed  immediately  aboye  the  eDcarpsB  with  a  small 
fovea  J  antennsD  robust,  the  third,  fourtb,  and  fifth  joints  in  the 
iS  thickened,  the  third  nearly  twice  as  long  as  broad,  obconic,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  each  shorter  than  the  third,  laterally  dilated,  tri- 
gonate;  antenuae  in  the  $  simple,  filiform;  the  five  lower 
joints  in  the  <r,  the  three  or  four  basal  ones  in  the  $ ,  flavous  or 
fulvous,  more  or  less  stained  with  piceous,  the  remaining  joints 
in  each  sex  nigro-piceous  or  black.  Thorax  nearly  twice  as 
broad  as  long ;  sides  slightly  diverging  and  slightly  sinuate  from 
the  base  to  just  beyond  the  middle,  thence  rounded  and  con- 
verging to  the  apex  ;  upper  surface  remotely  and  minutely  punc- 
tured, trauBversely  suleate  immediately  behind  the  middle,  the 
sulcation  rather  less  deeply  impressed  on  the  middle  disk. 
Elytra  oblong,  slightly  dilated  posteriorly,  convex,  minutely 
punctured,  the  basilar  space  obsoletely  thickened.  Tibisa  and 
tarsi  black,  the  basal  portion  of  the  former  sometimes  flavous. 

This  species  usually  stands  in  collections  as  A,  analis,  Weber ; 
it  is  very  constant  in  pattern  and  coloration,  and  diflers  from  the 
author*s  description  of  analis  in  the  dark  antentiss,  in  the  black 
apices  of  the  elytra,  and  in  the  similarly  coloured  mesostemum. 
Its  locality  is  also  entirely  difierent,  all  the  specimens  that  I  have 
seen  having  been  brought  from  Australia ;  whereas  Weber  gives 
Sumatra  as  the  habitat  of  his  insect. 


13.  AuLACOPHORA  OCCIPITALIS.  Subelongata,  postice  paullo  am- 
pliata,  convexa,  flava,  nitida,  oeulis,  verticis  plagis  duabus,  pectore 
abdomineque  nigris ;  thorace  prope   medium  transversim    sulcato ; 
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elytris  infra  basin  leviter  tranftvenim  excavatis,  utrisque  plaga  basali 

subquadrata,  ad  siituram  et  ad  marginem  abbreviata  alteraque  pone 

medium  subrotundata,  nigns.     Long.  3  lin. 
Mas,  Antennarum  artieuUs  tertio,  quarto  quintoque  compressis  et  dila- 

tatis ;  abdominis  segmento  anali  trilobato,  lobo  intermedio  oblongo, 

profunde  concavo. 
Hab.  New  Guinea,  Dorey ;  Bouru  (Wallace). 
Vertex  with  two  large  black  patches,  divided  in  the  median  line 
by  a  flaTous  line  ;  antennse  with  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints 
compressed  and  dilated  in  the  ^ ;  the  third  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  narrowly  cuneiform,  the  fourth  shorter  and  more  strongly 
dilated  than  the  third,  trigonate,  its  antero-external  angle  pro- 
duced, very  acute ;  the  fifth  still  shorter  than  the  fourth,  subtri- 
gonate.  Thorax  about  one  half  as  broad  again  as  long ;  sides 
sinuate,  subparallel,  slightly  produced  just  beyond  the  middle, 
thence  obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk  impressed 
across  the  middle  with  a  deep  sulcation.  Elytra  faintly  excavated 
below  the  basilar  space,  nitidous. 

The  cJ  o^  A,  occipitalis  differs  from  the  same  sex  of  ^.yrai«- 
dulcnta,  Jac.,  in  the  absence  of  the  frontal  tubercles,  and  in 
the  different  length  and  shape  of  the  dilated  joints  of  the 
antenna,  also  in  the  black  patches  on  the  vertex,  and  in  the 
black  breast  and  abdomen.  The  females  of  both  species  are 
unknown  to  me. 

14.  AuLACOPHORA  LJBViFRONS.  Anguste  oblonga,  postice  ampliata, 
rufo-fulva,  nitida,  antennis  flavis,  tibiis  (basi  exceptis)  tarsisque  piceis 
aut  nigro- piceis,  elytris  tenuiter  punctatis,  nigris ;  thorace  vix  pone 
medium  transversim  sulcato,  sulco  profunde  impresso,  paullo  infra 
marginem  lateralem  abbreviate.     Long.  3  lin. 

Mas.  Capitis  vertice  non  tuberculato ;  antennarum  articulis  tertio,  quarto 
quintoque  incrassatis  et  ampliatis,  difformihus. 

JFem.  Antennis  filiform ibus,  abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  obtuse 
truncato. 

Var.  A,  5 .  Tibiis  tarsisque  rufo -fill vis. 

Sab,  Java;  Singapore  {Wallace), 

Tertex  and  front  smooth,  not  tuberculate,  the  latter  impressed 
just  above  the  encarpsB  with  a  deep  fovea ;  antennsB  in  the  (S  with 
the  basal  joint  slightly  thickened,  subclavate,  the  third  joint  slightly 
thickened,  obconic  ;  the  fourth  equal  in  length  to  the  preceding 
one,  rather  strongly  thickened,  slightly  compressed,  noduliform. 
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the^  fifth  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding  two,  broader  than 
long,  trigonate,  its  antero-external  angle  slightly  produced, 
acute.  Thorax  more  than  one  half  as  broad  again  as  long ;  sides 
nearly  straight  and  diverging  from  the  base  to  beyond  the 
middle,  thence  obliquely  converging  towards  the  apex ;  disk 
deeply  transversely  sulcate  immediately  behind  the  middle,  the 
sulcation  more  deeply  impressed  on  each  side,  abbreviated  just 
within  the  lateral  margin ;  surface  very  finely  and  remotely 
punctured,  the  punctures  more  crowded  on  the  sides  in  front. 
Elytra  oblong,  dilated  posteriorly  ;  convex,  transversely  excavated 
below  the  basilar  space,  finely  punctured. 

The  abdomen  of  the  c^  in  the  only  specimen  known  to  me  is 
not  f uUy  developed ;  I  am  therefore  unable  to  give  the  form  of 
the  median  lobe  of  the  anal  segment  of  the  abdomen. 


Genus  Liptoxena. 

Corpus  aogustum,  elongatum,  convexum.     Caput  exsertum  ;  ttmietmU 

filiformibus,    extrorsum    leviter  incrassatis    et  paullo    compressis; 

oculis  integris;  palpis  maxiUaribus   ovatis,  articuio  ultimo    acute. 

Thorax  transversus,  transversim   convexus.     Elytra  subcylindrica ; 

epipleuris  a  baai  ad  angulum  posticum   extensis.    Pedes  robust! ; 

tibiis  inermibus ;  unguiculis  bifidis,  dente  intemo  breviore ;  fetnoribus 

tibiisque  posticis  in  <^  iDcrassatis ;  tarsis  posticis  articuio  basali  ad 

duos  sequentes  fere  eequilongo.     Prostemum  basi  non  lobatum ; 

acetabulis  anticis  fere  clausis,  epimeris  auticis  cum  antepectoris  mar- 

gine  postico  intime  comiexis. 

Leptoxena  is  allied  to  Galerucella,  but  may  be  separated  from 

that   genus  by   its   narrower   form,  thickened  hinder  legs   in 

the  d ,  and  by  the  anterior  epimera  being  continuous  with  the 

hinder  border  of  the  antepectus  for  their  whole  length,  whereas 

in  Galerucella  their  apices  are  free. 

Lbptoxbna  bximea.  Anguste  elongata,  parallela,  transversim  con- 
vexa,  fuBCO-fulva,  Hubnitida,  thoracis  punctis  duobus,  antennis  (basi 
exceptis)  abdomineque  nigris ;  thorace  transverse,  lateribus  late  rotun- 
datis,  antice  sinuatis;  disco  nitido,  leviter  transversim  convexo, 
utrinque  leviter  excavate  ;  elytris  fere  paralleiis,  subcylindricis,  in&a 
basin  non  excavatis,  fortiter  et  irregulariter  punctatis,  vittis  non- 
nullis,  leviter  elevatis  instructis,  interstitiis  reticulatis.  Long. 
5  lin. 
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Moi,  Abdominis  segmento  anali  apice  angulatim  inciio;  femoribut 
tibiisque  posticis  incrassatis,  his  extroraum  ante  apicem  sinuatis. 

Fitn.  Abdominis  segmento  anali  integro;  pedibus  posticis  non  in- 
crassatis. 

Hah.  Andaman  Islands  (Calcutta  Museum  and  my  own 
collection). 

Head  strongly  exserted,  yertex  swollen  ;  antennsB  with  the  first 
joint  cunred,  clavate,  the  second  and  third  short,  nearly  equal, 
the  fourth  as  long  as  the  preceding  two  united,  these  three 
joints  cylindrical,  the  fif ch  and  following  ones  compressed,  the  five 
upper  ones  being  thickened  and  moderately  dilated;  the  six 
upper  joints  black.  Thorax  nearly  three  times  as  broad  as 
long;  sides  broadly  rounded,  sinuate  before  the  middle,  tho 
hinder  angles  obsolete;  disk  transversely  convex,  slightly  but 
broadly  depressed  and  excavated  on  each  side ;  nitidou?, 
the  central  third,  the  median  line  excepted,  rather  closely 
punctured,  sides  impunctate ;  on  each  side,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  outer  margin,  is  a  round  black  or  nigro- 
piceouB  spot.  Scutellum  clothed  with  sericeous  hairs.  Elytra 
rather  broader  than  the  thorax,  parallel  on  the  sides ;  upper 
surface  transversely  convex,  not  depressed  or  excavated  below 
the  basilar  space ;  closely  and  strongly  punctured,  the  interspaces 
subelevate-reticulate ;  each  elytron  with  seven  or  eight  slightly 
raised  longitudinal  cost®,  those  on  the  outer  disk  more  distant 
and  less  defined. 

I  possess  both  sexes  of  this  species  from  the  Andaman 
Islands ;  I  have  also  received  it,  without  locality,  from  the 
Calcutta  Museum. 


List  of  Species. 

Charidea  (n.  g.)  punct€U(h8truUa  (Motsch.)  Japan. 

Fortitnei     Northern  China. 

Platyxantha  clypeaia    Andaman  IiUands. 

iEnidea  c€eruleipennis    Siam. 

Jacobyi  Borneo. 

poUUpes  (Fabr.) Sumatra. 

Cynoria  ocellata  Malacca. 

apieipennis    Sarawak. 

/aeialis  „ 

Monolepta  hamorrhoidalis  (Fabr.)    Australia ;  New  Guinea. 

CtiwUngU   Manilla. 
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Monolepta  foveicollis Batohian. 

terminatay  Qxihr JaFa. 

Wallacei Celebes. 

vertiealis    Batchian. 

Paraulaca  (n.  g.)  angiUicollis  (Motsch.). 

Pseudocophora  Bitquetii  {QtM^T.)  Ja^a. 

distincta Borneo. 

Ericksoni    Sumatra. 

ambusta  (Erichs.) Luzon. 

WaMacei Bouru. 

untplagiata^  Jacobj Sumatra. 

-fiaveola  Andaman  Islands. 

brunnea Malacca. 

pectoralis  Assam. 

perpUxa Manilla. 

Aulacophora  arudis  (^Weber) Sumatra. 

Wilsoni Melbourne. 

Perroudi    N.  Caledonia. 

argyrogaster  (Montrouzier) „ 

austro-caledonica  (Montrouzier) ...  „ 

Lewisii  China,  &c. 

orientals  (Homst.) Java. 

jMz//ta/a  (Soballer)    India. 

frontalis    Borneo. 

fraudulenta,  Jacohj N.Guinea. 

hipartita   Flores. 

(Hiiieri Australia. 

oocipUalis N.  Guinea. 

Utvifrons  Jaya. 

Leptoxena  (n.  g.)  eximea  Andaman  Islands. 
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Divergent  Evolntioii  through  Cumulative  Segregation.  By  Eev. 
JoHif  Thomas  Gttliok.  (Communicated  by  Alfbid  Eubssl 
Wallace,  P.L.S.) 

[Bead  15th  December,  1887.] 

Intboduotiok. 

Ik  mj  Qtttdj  of  Sandwich-Island  terrestrial  mollusks  mj  atten- 
tion was  early  arrested  by  the  fact  that  wide  diversity  of  alhed 
species  occurs  within  the  limits  of  a  single  island,  and  in 
districts  which  present  essentially  the  same  environment.  As 
my  observations  extended,  I  became  more  and  more  impressed 
with  the  improbability  that  these  divergences  had  been  caused 
by  differences  in  the  environment.  It  was  not  easy  to  prove  that 
sexual  selection  had  no  influence ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  low 
grade  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  creatures,  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  the  form  and  colouring  of  the  shells  should  be  the 
result  of  any  such  process.  I  was  therefore  led  to  search  for 
some  other  cause  of  divergent  transformation,  the  diversity  of 
whose  action  is  not  dependent  on  differences  in  nature  external 
to  the  organism. 

I  found  strong  proof  that  there  must  be  some  such  principle,  not 
only  in  the  many  examples  of  divergence  under  uniform  activities 
in  the  i^vironment,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  degrees  of  diver- 
gewe  between  nearly  allied  forms  are  roughly  measured  by  the 
"'  number  of  miles  by  which  they  are  separated,  and  in  the  fact 
that  this  correspondence  between   the  ratios  of  distance  and 
the  ratios  of  divergence  is  not  perceptibly  disturbed  by  passing 
oTor  the  crest  of  the  island  into  a  region  where  the  rainfall  is 
much   heavier,  and  still  further   in  the  fact  that  the  average 
size  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  species  of  any  group  varies, 
as  we  pass  from  group  to  group,  according  as  the  habits  of  the 
group  are  more  or  less  favourable  to  migration.    I  perceived  that 
these  facts  could  all  be  harmonized  by  assuming  that  there  is  some 
cause  of  divergence  more  constant  and  potent  than  differences  in 
nature  external  to  the  organism ;  and  that  the  influence  of  this 
cause  was  roughly  measured  by  the  time  and  degree  of  separation. 
I>uring  the  summer  of  1872  I  prepared  two  papers  in  which 
tlteae  facts  and  opinions  were  presented.    One  of  these,  entitled 
**  The  Variation  of  Species  as  related  to  their  Geographical  Dis- 
tribution, illustrated  by  the  Achatinellin»,"  was  published  in 

j^nsrs.  JOUBH,— ZOOLOGY,  TOL.  XX.  16 
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'Nature 'for  July  18,  1872;  the  other,  entitled  "  Diyereity  of 
Evolution  under  one  Set  of  External  Conditions,'*  after  being  read 
before  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
August  1872,  was,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Wallace, 
brought  before  the  Linnean  Society,  and  was  finally  published  in 
the  Linnean  Society's  Journal,  Zoology,  vol.  xi.  pp.  496-605. 

In  the  former  paper  I  used  the  following  words  in  calling 
attention  to  the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  origin  and  distri- 
bution of  these  forms  by  Natural  Selection.  **  Whether  we  call 
the  diflferent  forms  species  or  varieties,  the  same  questions  are 
suggested  as  to  how  they  have  arisen  and  as  to  how  they  have 
been  distributed  in  their  several  localities.  In  answering  these 
questions,  we  find  it  difficult  to  point  to  any  of  those  active 
causes  of  accumulated  variation,  classed  by  Darwin  as  Natural 

Selection There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  varieties 

less  fitted  to  survive  have  disappeared ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  'Survival  of  the  Fittest'  (those  best  fitted  when  com- 
pared with  those  dying  prematurely,  but  equally  fitted  when 
compared  with  each  other)  is  tb^determining  cause  which  has 
led  to  these  three  species  being  se^s»^ted  from  each  other  in 
adjoining  valleys.  The  'Survival  of  theSiftest  *  itill  leaves  a 
problem  concerning  the  distribution  of  those  e^iHff^  fitted.  It 
cannot  be  shown  that  the  *  Survival  of  the  Fittest  NtS:  »*  variance 
with  the  survival,  under  one  set  of  external  circum"®**°<5eB, 
of  varieties  differing  more  and  more  widely  from  each  o^™®'^ 
in  each  successive  generation.  The  case  of  the  species  under 
consideration  does  not  seem  to  be  one  in  which  difference  of 
environment  has  been  the  occasion  of  different  forms  being 
preserved  in  the  different  localities.  It  is  rather  one  in  which 
varieties  resulting  from  some  other  cause,  though  equally  fitted 
to  survive  in  each  of  the  localities,  have  been  distributed  accord- 
ing to  their  affinities  in  separate  localities." 

In  the  latter  paper  I  raised  the  following  questions  con- 
cerning Natural  Selection.  "  The  terms '  Natural  Selection '  and 
*  Survival  of  the  Fittest  *  .  .  . .  imply  that  there  are  variations 
that  may  be  accumulated  according  to  the  differing  demands  of 
external  conditions.  What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  these  variations 
when  the  external  conditions  remain  the  same  ?  Or,  can  it  be 
shown  that  there  is  no  change  in  organisms  that  is  not  the  result 
of  change  in  external  conditions?  Again,  if  the  initiation  of 
change  in  the  organism  is  through  change  in  the  environment, . . . 
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doe$  the  ekemge  expend  itself  in  producing  from  eaeh  9peei€$ju9t 
one  new  species  completely  fitted  to  the  conditions,  or  may  it  pro- 
duee  from  one  stock  many  that  are  equally  fitted?'^  (p.  497).  In 
answering  these  questions  I  called  "  attention  to  the  variation 
and  distribution  of  terrestrial  moUusks,  more  especiallj  those 
found  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,"  and  gaye  what  seemed  to  me 
strong  reasons  for  beliering  that  *^The  evolution  of  these  dif- 
ferent forms  cannot  be  attributed  to  difference  in  their  external 
conditions.  ...  If  we  would  account  for  the  difference  and  the 
limited  distribution  of  these  allied  forms  on  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  from  one  original  species,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
suppose  two  conditions,  Separation  and  Variation.  I  regard 
Separation  as  a  condition  of  the  species,  and  not  of  surrounding 
nature,  because  it  is  a  state  of  division  in  the  stock  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  external  barriers,  or  even  the  occupation 
of  separate  districts.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  separation 
between  the  castes  of  India,  or  between  different  genera  occupying 
the  same  locality.  .  .  .  We  must  suppose  that  they  [the  diverging 
forms]  must  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  variation  so  strong 
that  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  divergence  of  types  in  the 
descendants  of  one  stock  is  to  prevent,  through  a  series  of  gener- 
ations, their  intermingling  with  each  other  to  any  great  degree  " 
(pp.  498-499).  I  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  forms 
of  Natural  Selection  must  '^  prevent  variation  and  give  a  wider 
dif^ision  to  forms  tbat  would  otherwise  be  limited  in  their  range 
and  variable  in  their  type.  Natural  Selection  is  as  efficient  in 
producing  permanence  of  type  in  some  cases  as  in  accelerating 
Tariation  in  other  cases  "  (p.  504).  On  page  499  I  pointed  out 
the  law  that  "  The  area  occupied  by  any  species  must  vary  directly 
as  its  power  and  opportunity  for  migration,  and  inversely  as 
its  power  of  [divergent]  variation."  And  on  page  505  I  gave  a 
brief  summary  of  my  reasons  for  believing  that  **Separation 
taithaut  a  difference  of  external  circumstances  is  a  condition  suffi- 
dent  to  ensure  ,  .  .  divergence  in  type.^* 

Subsequent  investigation  has  led  to  the  development  of  my 
theory,  with  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  causes  and  laws  that  are 
revealed  in  these  phenomeoa.  In  an  article  published  in  '  The 
Obrysanthemum '  (Yokohama  and  London,  Triibner  &  Co.), 
January  1883, 1  state  my  belief  "  that  the  quality,  the  diversity, 
find  the  rapidity  of  the  variation  depend  chiefly  upon  the  nature 
of  the   organism ;  and  that  while  the  nature  of  the  external 

16* 
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conditions  has  power  to  winnow  out  whatever  forms  are  least 
fitted  to  survive,  there  will  usually  remain  a  number  of  varieties 
equally  fitted  to  survive ;  and  that  through  the  law  of  segregation 
constantly  operating  in  species  diatrihuted  over  considerable 
areas,  these  varieties  continue  to  diverge  both  in  form  and  in 
habits  till  separate  species  are  fully  established,  though  the  con- 
ditions are  the  same  throughout  the  whole  area  occupied  by  the 
diverging  forms."  The  conclusion  reached  was,  that "  The  theory 
that  diversity  of  Natural  Selection  is,  like  variation,  an  essential 
factor  in  producing  diversity  of  species,  is  untenable.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  that  diversity  of  Natural  Selection  is  not 
necessary  to  diversity  of  evolution,  nor  uniformity  of  Natural 
Selection  to  uniformity  of  evolution ;  but  while  variation  and 
separation  are  the  essential  factors  in  diversity,  and  intercrossing 
and  unity  of  descent  the  essential  agents  in  uniformity  of  evolu- 
tiony  Natural  Selection  may  be  an  important  ally  on  either  side.** 

In  an  article  on  "  Evolution  in  the  Organic  World,''  published 
in  *  The  Chinese  Eecorder  *  (Shanghai),  July  1885, 1  use  the  fol- 
lowing language: — ^**"We  see  what  Natural  Selection  cannot 
explain  by  considering   the  nature  of  the  process.      The  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  results  in  the  separate  breeding  of  the  fittest, 
and  therefore  in  the  increasing  fitness  of  successive  generations 
of  survivors ;  hut  how  can  it  account  for  the  division  of  the  survi- 
vors of  one  stock,  occupying  one  country,  into  forms  differing  more 
and  more  widely  from  each  other  ?     To  explain  such  a  result  we 
must  find  some  other  law.     I  am  prepared  to  show  that  there  is  such 
a  law  rising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  organic  activities,  a  law  of 
Segregation,  bringing  together  those  similarly  endowed,  and  sepa- 
rating them  from  those  differently  endowed.^* 

Without  Variation  there  can  be  no  Segregate  Breeding ;  and 
without  Segregate  Breeding  and  Heredity  there  can  be  no  accu- 
mulation of  divergent  variations  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
races  and  species.  In  producing  divergent  evolution,  the  causes 
of  Variation  and  Heredity  are  therefore  as  important  as  the 
causes  of  Segregate  Breeding  ;  and  though  I  pass  them  by  in  my 
present  discussion,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  attributed  to  an  under* 
estimate  of  their  importance.  Though  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss 
the  causes  of  variation,  my  reasoning  rests  on  the  observed 
fact  that  in  every  department  of  the  organic  world  variation,  is 
found,  and  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  not  absolutely  m 
all,  the  diversities  to  which  any  freely  intergenerating  group  of 
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organisms  is  subject  follow  the  general  law  of  "  Frequency  of 
Demtion  from  an  Ayerage/'  As  this  is  a  law  according  to  which 
half  of  the  members  of  the  intergenerating  group  are  aboye  and 
half  below  the  ayerage  in  relation  to  any  character,  there  must 
often  occur  simultaneous  yariation  of  seyeral  indiyiduals  in  some 
character  which  tends  to  produce  Segregate  Breeding.  The 
reality  and  importauce  of  this  law  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the 
reality  of  any  of  the  theories  of  heredity  and  yariation  that  are 
now  being  discussed.  Wbateyer  may  be  the  causes  that  produce 
yariation,  whether  they  depend  entirely  upon  changes  in  external 
conditions,  or  are  chiefly  due  to  changing  actiyities  in  the 
organism  and  the  hereditary  effects  of  acquired  characters,  or  are, 
as  Weismann  maintains,  the  direct  result  of  sexual  reproduction 
which  neyer  transmits  acquired  characters, — in  any  and  e?ery 
case  this  law  of  Deyiation  from  an  Average  remains  undisturbed, 
and  is  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  present  paper. 
It  therefore  cannot  be  urged  that  the  theory  here  advanced 
assumes  simultaneous  yariation  without  any  ground  for  making 
such  an  assumption ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  rests  on  the  in- 
credible assumption  that  chance  variation  of  very  rare  kinds  will 
be  duplicated  at  one  time  and  place,  and  will  represent  both 
sexes. 

Moritz  Wagner  first  discussed  what  he  calls  "  The  law  of  the 
migration  of  organisms "  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boyal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  in  March  1868 ;  but  my  attention 
was  not  called  to  it  till  after  the  reading  of  my  paper  before  the 
British  Association  in  August  1872.  In  a  fuller  paper  entitled 
"The  Darwinian  Theory  and  the  Law  of  the  Migration  of 
Organisms,"  an  English  translation  of  which  was  published  by 
Edwaxd  Stanford  (London,  1873),  the  same  author  maintains  that 
^'tbe  constant  tendency  of  indiyiduab  to  wander  from  the 
station  of  their  species  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  races  and  species  **  (p.  4).  '*  The  migration  of  organisms  and 
their  colonization  are,  according  to  my  conviction,  a  necessary 
condition  of  natural  selection  "  (p.  5).  On  pp.  66  and  67  he 
expands  the  same  statement,  and  objects  to  Darwin's  view  *'  that 
on  many  large  tracts  all  individuals  of  the  same  species  have 
become  gradually  changed."  Again,  he  contends  that  *^  Trans- 
formation is  everywhere  and  always  dependent  on  isolation  in 
order  to  have  lasting  effect.  Without  separation  from  the  home 
of  the  species,  this  wonderful  capacity  would  be  completely 
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neutralized"  (p.  74).  **  Natural  Selectiou  is  not  in  itself  an 
unconditional  necessity,  but  is  dependent  on  migration  and 
geographical  isolation  during  a  long  period,  together  with  altered 
conditions  of  life  "  (p.  57).  "  Where  there  is  no  migration,  that 
is  where  no  isolated  colony  is  founded,  natural  selection  cannot 
take  place  "  (p.  69). 

A  comparison  of  his  paper  with  my  two  papers  published  in 
1872,  abeady  referred  to,  will  show  several  fundamental  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  theories.     He  maintains  that : — 

(1)  The  separation  of  a  few  indiyiduals  from  the  rest  of  the 
species  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  operation  of  Natnral 
Selection,  and  therefore  for  any  transformation  of  the  species, 
no  matter  how  great  the  change  of  conditions  may  be  in  the 
original  home  of  the  species. 

(2)  Migration  and  geographical  barriers  are  the  only  effectual 
causes,  independent  of  human  action,  by  which  a  few  individuals 
can  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  species,  and  are,  therefore, 
necessary  to  the  transformation  of  species. 

(3)  Exposure  to  a  new  form  of  Natural  Selection  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  any  transformation  of  a  species. 

(4)  Difference  of  external  conditions  is  necessary  to  difference 
of  Natural  Selection,  and  therefore  necessary  to  any  transforma- 
tion of  species. 

(5)  Geographical  isolation  and  altered  conditions  of  life  are 
necessary  conditions  for  Natural  Selection,  as  that  is  for  the 
modification  of  species. 

(6)  The  separation  of  which  he  speaks  is  the  entering  of  a  few 
individuals  into  a  new  territory,  where  the  conditions  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  the  old  habitat,  and  where  the  body  of  the 
species  fail  of  reaching  them. 

My  chief  positions  were  the  following,  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  foregoing : — 

(1)  Separate  generation  is  a  necessary  condition  for  divergent 
evolution ;  but  not  for  the  transformation  of  all  the  survivors  of 
a  species  in  one  way. 

(2)  "  Separation  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  external 
barriers,  or  even  the  occupation  of  separate  districts." 

(3)  Diversity  of  Natural  Selection  is  not  necessary  to  diversity 
of  evolution. 

(4)  Difference  of  external  conditions  is  not  necessary  to  di- 
versity of  evolution. 
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(5)  **  Separation  and  Variation,"  that  is,  Variation  not  oyer- 
whelmed  by  crossing,  ^  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  di- 
Tergence  of  types  in  the  descendants  of  one  stock,"  though 
external  conditions  remain  the  same,  and  though  the  Separation 
is  other  than  geographical. 

(6)  The  Separation  of  which  I  speak  is  anything,  in  the 
species  or  in  the  environment,  that  divides  the  species  into  two 
or  more  sections  that  do  not  freely  intercross,  whether  the  dif- 
ferent sections  remain  in  the  <mginal  home  or  enter  new  and 
dissimilar  environments. 

Though  these  propositions  were  very  briefly  and  imperfectly 
presented,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  better  statement  of  the  {acts 
of  Segregation  had  been  previously  published. 

The  present  paper  is  the  result  of  a  long  continued  endeavour 
to  understand  the  relations  in  which  this  factor  stauds  to  Natural 
Selection  and  the  other  causes  that  co-K>perate  in  producing 
divergent  evolution ;  and  though  my  work  has  been  done  under 
the  great  disadvantage  of  entire  separation  from  libraries,  and 
from  other  workers  in  similar  lines,  I  trust  it  may  contribute 
something  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  subject.  In  expanding 
my  theory  I  have  been  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  positions 
taken  in  Moritz  "Wagner's  paper,  as  they  seem  to  me  very 
extreme  and  far  removed  firom  the  facts  of  nature.  The  two 
theories  correspond  chiefly  in  that  they  discuss  the  relation  of 
Separation  to  the  transformation  of  species  ;  while  the  explana- 
tions given  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  eflects  of  Separation  widely 
differ.  I  am  informed  that  my  paper  on  **  Diversity  of  Evolution 
under  One  Set  of  External  Conditions  "  was  translated  and  circu- 
lated in  Germany ;  but  whether  it  had  any  effect  in  modifying 
Wagner's  theory,  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

I  have  recently  discovered  that  the  principle  of  Segregate 
Breeding,  which  I  have  found  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  species,  is  allied  to  the  law  of  Segregation  pro- 
pounded by  Spencer  in  his  *  First  Principles.*  By  direct  oon- 
aideration  of  the  conditions  that  have  been  found  necessary  for 
the  development  of  divergent  races  of  domestic  plants  aud  animals, 
1  have  discovered  Segregate  Breeding  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
divergent  evolution ;  and  by  direct  observation  on  the  propaga- 
tion of  plants  and  animals  under  natural  conditions,  I  have 
discovered  Cumulative  Segregation  as  a  constant  result  fron- 
certain  forms  of  activity  in  the  organism  when  dealing  with  a 
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complex  enyironment ;  it  is  therefore  with  special  pleasure  that 
I  obsenre  that  a  law  of  very  similar  import  may  be  derived  by  a 
wholly  different  method  from  the  general  laws  of  action  and 
reaction  in  the  physical  world.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  in  the  brief  references  made  to  the  subject  in  Spencer's 
*  Principles  of  Biology'*  it  is  assumed  that  "Increasingly- 
definite  distinctions  among  yariations  are  produced  wherever 
there  occur  definitely-distinguished  sets  of  conditions  to  which 
the  varieties  are  respectively  subject,"  and  only  where  these 
occur ;  for  ''  Vital  actions  remain  constant  so  long  as  the  external 
actions  to  which  they  correspond  remain  constant;'*  and  no 
reference  is  anywhere  made  to  the  principle  that  whatever  causes 
sexual  separation  between  dissimilar  members  of  one  family,  race, 
or  species  tends  not  only  to  perpetuate,  but  to  increase  their 
dissimilarity  in  the  succeeding  generations.  The  view  maintained 
in  the  following  paper  is,  I  believe,  in  better  accord  with  the 
fundamental  principle  that  "  Unlike  units  of  an  aggregate  are 
sorted  into  their  kinds  and  parted  when  uniformly  subject  to  the 
same  incident  forces,"  f  as  is  also  the  teaching  of  Spencer's 
^  Principles  of  Biology '  in  one  passage ;  for  I  have  recently  dis- 
covered that  in  a  single  paragraph  of  this  work  it  is  maintained 
that,  while  exposed  to  the  same  external  conditions,  the  members 
of  the  same  species  may  be  increasingly  differentiated,  "  until  at 
length  the  divergence  of  constitutions  and  modes  of  life  become 
great  enough  to  lead  to  segregation  of  the  varieties."  $  If 
the  segregation  had  been  introduced  as  a  necessary  condition 
without  which  the  divergence  of  families  and  races  could  not 
take  place,  the  position  taken  in  this  paragraph  would  have  been 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  I  have  adopted.  In  the  next 
section,  however,  he  abandons  the  position,  using  the  following 
words : — "  Through  the  process  of  differentiation  and  integration 
which  of  necessity  brings  together,  or  keeps  together,  like  indi- 
viduals, and  separates  unlike  ones  from  them,  there  must  never- 
theless  he  maintained  a  tolerably  uniform  speciet^  so  long  at  there 
continues  a  tolerabhf  uniform  set  of  conditions  in  which  it  may 
exist"    [The  italics  are  mine.] 

I  trust  my  endeavour  to  contribute  something  toward  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  divergent  evolution  will  not  be 

*  Compsre  §§  ^h  156, 169, 170. 

t  See  Spenoer^t  'Fint  Prindples,'  {  166,  near  the  end;  also  a  foliar  gtate- 
ment  in  §  169.  }  See  {  90. 
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attributed  to  any  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  has  already  been 
accompL'shed.  The  propoanders  of  a  doctrine  which  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  eyery  department  of  modem  thought  need  no 
praise  from  me ;  but  as  their  theory  is  confessedly  incomplete, 
and  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  morement  has  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  rediscnssion  of  the  ftindamental  factors  of  eyolution, 
I  offer  my  suggestions  and  amendments  after  prolonged  and 
careful  study. 

Fhfnological  Selection  and  Segregate  Feeunditg, 

The  abstract  of  Mr.  Bomanes's  paper  on  "  Physiological  Selec- 
tion," given  in  *  Nature'  August  5th,  12th,  and  19th,  1886,  did 
not  come  into  my  hands  till  the  following  January,  when  my 
theory  of  Divergent  Evolution  through  Cumulative  Segregation, 
which  had  been  gradually  developing  since  the  publication  of  my 
paper  on  "  Diversity  of  Evolution  under  One  Set  of  External 
Conditions,"  was  for  the  most  part  written  out  in  its  present 
form.  Since  then,  and  with  reference  to  the  discussion  on 
Physiological  Selection,  I  have  worked  out  the  algebraic  formulas 
given  in  the  last  chapter,  and  have  introduced  explanations  of 
the  same ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  removed  several  chapters 
in  which  the  principle  of  selection  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  whole  within  a  compass  that 
would  allow  of  its  being  published  by  some  scientific  society. 
In  order  to  attain  this  end,  I  reserve  for  another  occasion  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  Intensive  Segregation,  under  which 
name  I  class  the  different  ways  in  which  other  principles  com- 
bine vrith  Segregation  in  producing  Divergent  Evolution. 

It  was  my  intention  to  bring  together  examples  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  Segregation  discussed,  that  they  might  be  pub- 
lished with  the  theoretical  part ;  but  the  large  number  of  pages 
found  necessary  for  even  the  briefest  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bomanes's  paper  has  ap- 
peared relating  to  some  of  the  same  problems,  leads  me  to  present 
the  results  of  my  studies  vrithout  further  delay.  The  facts  on 
which  large  portions  of  my  theory  rest  are  of  the  most  familiar 
kind,  and  no  additional  light  would  be  gained  though  their 
numbers  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  Indeed  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  my  theory  is  that  in  its  chief  outlines  it  rests 
on  facts  that  are  imiversally  acknowledged.     The  aim  of  the 
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theory  is  to  show  the  connection  of  these  facts  with  divergent 
evolution. 

Though  many  divergences  appear  in  our  method  of  treating 
the  subject,  the  fundamental  theory  underlying  my  Segregate 
Fecundity  and  Mr.  Bomanes's  Physiological  Selection  seems  to  be 
very  similar,  if  not  the  same.  The  most  important  differences  I 
have  noticed  are,  (1)  that  he  seems  to  regard  mutual  sterility  as 
sufficient  to  account  for  th^  separate  propagation  of  species  and 
varieties  thus  characterized,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  any 
other  form  of  segregation,  while  I  regard  it  as  a  Negative  form  of 
Segregation  that  would  result  in  the  general  destruction  of  all 
life  if  not  associated  with  what  I  call  Positive  forms  of  Segre- 
gation ;  and  (2)  that  he  maintains  that  "  Physiological  selection 
is  almost  exclusively  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  species,  seeing  that 
it  can  but  very  rarely  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  formation 
of  genera,  and  can  never  have  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  families,  order,  or  classes.  Hence,  the  evidence  which 
we  have  of  the  evolutionary  influence  of  physiological  selection, 
unlike  that  which  we  have  of  the  evolutionary  influence  of  natural 
selection,  is  confined  within  the  limits  of  specific  distinctions,"  • 
while  I  maintain  that  Segregation  of  some  form  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  all  divergent  evolution,  and  that  in  fact  Segregate 
Fecundity  in  many  cases  prevents  the  intercrossing  of  divergent 
forms  that,  though  descended  from  a  common  stock,  now  belong 
to  different  families  and  orders. 

The  first  of  these  differences,  though  of  considerable  importance, 
is,  I  think,  due  to  the  method  of  presentation,  rather  than  to  any 
fundamental  discrepancy  in  the  theories.  The  Positive  forms  of 
Segregation  are,  I  judge,  assumed  to  be  present,  though  their 
co-operation  is  not  distinctly  recognized  as  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  breediug  of  forms  that  are  mutually  sterile. 

I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  to  reconcile  his 
statement  that  "  Physiological  selection  can  never  have  had  any- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  formation  of  families,  orders,  or 
classes  "  with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  facts  concerning  Segre- 
gate Fecundity ;  and  if  physiological  selection  is  to  be  understood 
as  including  Seasonal  and  perhaps  other  forms  of  Segregation, 
this  passage  seems  to  be  still  more  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
divergent  evolution  as  I  understand  them.  He  certainly  could 
not  have  intended  to  say  that  mutual  fertility  between  allied 
*  Linn.  Soo.  Joum.,  Zoology,  vol.  xix.  p.  396. 
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genera  not  otherwise  segregated  would  not  hare  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  becoming  different  families,  and  that  therefore 
mutual  sterilitj  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  continued 
dirergence;  still  he  seems  to  hare  failed  to  perceive  the  im- 
portant influence  this  principle  must  have  had  on  the  diyergent 
evolution  of  the  higher  groups  of  organisms. 

The  correspondences  in  the  two  papers  are  notwithstanding 
more  remarkable  than  the  differences.  Of  these,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  use  of  the  word  Segregation  to  express  the  principle 
under  consideration.*  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  I  used  this 
word  for  the  same  purpose  in  an  article  in  the  *  Chrysanthemum,' 
published  in  January  1883 ;  and  again  in  the '  Chinese  Eecorder ' 
for  July  1886,  where  I  spoke  of  the  "  Law  of  Segregation  rising 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  organic  activities,  bringing  together  those 
similarly  endowed,*'  and  causing  '*  the  division  of  the  survivors 
of  one  stock,  occupying  one  country,  into  forms  differing  more 
and  more  widely  from  each  other." 

I  trust  that  my  discussion  of  the  various  forms  of  Segregation, 
both  Negative  and  Positive,  though  presented  in  so  condensed  a 
form,  will  throw  light  on  the  subject  of  the  mutual  sterility  of 
species  ;  and  that  in  other  ways  my  presentation  of  the  subject 
will  contribute  something,  not  only  to  the  theory  of  Physio- 
logical Segregation^  but  to  other  branches  of  the  general  theory 
of  evolution. 

1  should  here  acknowledge  (what  will,  1  think,  be  manifest  on 
every  page  of  my  paper)  that  my  obligations  to  Darwin  and 
Wallace  are  far  greater  than  are  indicated  by  quotations  and 
references. 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  failed  of  obtaining  a  copy  of 
^  Evolution  without  Natural  Selection,'  by  Charles  Dixon ;  but, 
from  his  letter  in  '  Nature,'  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  100, 1  see  that  he  main- 
tains '*  That  isolation  can  preserve  a  non-beneficial  variation  as 
effidctually  as  natural  selection  can  preserve  a  beneficial  variation." 
He  does  not  there  refer  to  the  fact,  which  I  emphasize,  that  all 
divergence  of  a  permanent  character,  whether  beneficial  or  non- 
beneficial,  is  dependent  on  Segeneration  either  Separative  or 
Segregative. 

*  See  paper  on  <*  Physiologioal  Selection,*'  linn.  Soo.  Jonm.,  Zoology, 
ToL  ziz.  pp.  864,  356,  391, 395. 
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Pbbliminabt  DEPnriTioKB. 

Believing  that  great  obscurity  has  often  been  introduced  into 
the  discussion  of  biological  subjects  bj  the  use  of  terms  of  un- 
certain import,  I  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  greater  precision  bj 
giving  definitions  of  the  terms  I  have  introduced ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  indicating  what  words  are  thus  used  with  special  and 
definite  meanings,  tliej  have  been  distinguished  by  capitals.  A 
few  of  these  definitions  are  here  given,  aud  others  will  be  given  in 
the  body  of  the  paper. 

An  Inter generanty  or  Intergenerating  Group,  is  a  group  of 
individuals  so  situated  and  so  endowed  that  they  freely  cross 
with  each  other. 

Segeneration,  or  Independent  Generation,  In  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  evolution,  I  assume  that  each  species 
was  at  one  time  a  single  intergenerant ;  but  we  find  that  many 
species  are  now  divided  into  two  or  more  intergenerants,  between 
which  there  is  little  or  no  intercrossing.  This  state  of  freedom 
from  crossing  I  call  Segeneration.  Segeneration  is  of  two  kinds. 
Separate  Generation  and  Segregate  Generation. 

Sq>arate  Generation^  or  Separation,  is  the  indiscriminate 
divisioix  of  a  species  into  groups  that  are  prevented  from  freely 
crossing  with  each  other. 

Segregate  Generation,  or  Segregation,  is  the  intergeneration 
of  similar  forms  and  the  prevention  of  intergeneration  between 
dissimilar  forms. 

Select  Generation,  or  Selection,  is  the  partial  or  complete 
exclusion  of  certain  forms  from  the  opportunity  to  propagate, 
while  others  succeed  in  propagating.  The  generation  of  any 
form  is  geled  with  reference  to  the  non-generation  of  forms  that 
fail  of  propagating,  and  segregate  with  reference  to  the  genera- 
tion of  forms  that  propagate  successfully,  but  separately. 

Adaptational  Selection  is  exclusive  generation  that  depends 
upon  superior  adaptation  either  to  the  environment  or  to  other 
members  of  the  same  species. 

Natwral  Selection  is  the  exclusive  generation  of  those  better 
fitted  to  the  natural  environment,  resulting  from  the  &ilure  to 
generate  of  those  less  fitted. 

Artificial  Selection  is  the  exclusive  generation  of  those  better 
fitted  to  the  rational  environment. 

Beflexive  Selection  is  the  exclusive  generation  of  those  better 
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fitted  to  the  relations  in  which  the  members  of  the  same  species 
stand  to  each  other.  Sexnal,  Social,  and  Institutional  Selection 
are  forms  of  Eefleziye  Selection. 

The  Environment  is  nature  lying  outside  of  the  Intergenerant. 
The  influence  of  the  Enrironment  is  the  sum  of  the  influences 
that  fall  upon  the  members  of  an  Intergenerant,  exclusive  of 
their  influence  upon  each  other.  The  enyironment  of  an  inter- 
generant includes  members  of  the  same  species,  only  when  these 
members  are  so  near  that  they  exert  an  influence  through  com- 
petition or  otherwise,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  far  dif- 
ferentiated that  they  do  not  intercross;  in  other  words,  the 
members  of  the  same  species  can  mutually  belong  to  the  environ- 
ment, only  when  they  have  acquired  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  independent  species.  The  same  environment  extends  as  far  as 
the  activities  that  aflect  or  may  affect  the  species  extend  without 
undergoing  change. 

Change  in  the  Environment  is  change  in  the  external  activities 
affecting  the  species. 

Entering  a  new  Environment  is  change  in  the  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  the  species,  bringing  either  all  or  a  portion  of  its 
members  within  the  reach  of  new  influences.  This  may  also  be 
called  Change  of  Environment, 

Change  in  the  Organism,  whether  producing  new  adaptations  to 
the  environment  or  not,  should  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
both  of  the  above  described  changes. 

Change  of  Relations  to  the  Environment  may  be  produced  by 
Change  in  the  Environment,  or  by  Entering  a  new  Environment, 
or  by  Change  in  the  Organism. 

As  great  confusion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  terms  "  Con- 
ditions of  Life  "  and  **  External  conditions  '*  being  used,  some- 
times for  activities  outside  of  the  species  under  consideration^ 
and  sometimes  for  those  within  the  species  (as  for  example  the 
influence  upon  the  seed  produced  by  its  position  in  the  capsule), 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  their  use. 

Monotypio  Evolution  is  any  transformation  of  a  species  that 
does  not  destroy  its  unity  of  type. 

Polytypic  Evolution  or  Divergent  Evolution  is  any  transforma- 
tion of  a  species  in  which  different  types  appear  in  different 
sections. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

The  Eppects  op  Selection  and  Independent  G-enebation 
contbasted. 

In  as  far  as  any  theory  of  evolution  fails  of  giving  an  explanation 
of  divergence  of  character,  in  so  &r  it  fails  of  explaining  the  origin 
of  species.  This  is  the  crucial  test  which  must  decide  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  every  theory  that  is  brought  forward  to  account 
for  the  derivation  of  many  species  from  one  original  species.  A 
satisfactory  theory  will  not  only  point  out  the  conditions  on 
which  divergence  depends,  but  will  show  that  these  conditions 
are  the  natural  result  of  causes  that  are  already  recognized  by 
science  as  having  influence  in  the  organic  world,  or  that  are  now 
shown  to  have  such  influence. 

In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  present  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  neither  "  Natural  Selection,"  nor  "  Sexual  Selection,"  nor 
"  the  Advantage  of  Divergence  of  Character,"  nor  "  Difference 
of  External  Conditions,"  nor  all  these  taken  together,  nor  any 
form  of  Selection  that  may  be  hereafter  discovered,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  Divergence  of  Character,  but  that  another  factor 
of  equal  if  not  superior  importance  must  be  recognized.  In  sub- 
sequent chapters  I  shall  try  to  trace  the  causes  on  which  this 
additional  factor  depends,  and  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible  the 
laws  and  relations  under  which  they  appear. 

DivEBGENT  Evolution  not  explained  by  Natubal 
Selection. 

Natural  Selection  is  the  exclusive  generation  of  certain  forms 
through  the  faUure  to  live  and  propagate  of  other  kinds  that  are 
less  adapted  to  the  environment. 

In  the  case  of  the  breeder,  no  selection  avails  anything  that 
does  not  result  in  some  degree  of  exclusion.  In  the  case  of 
natural  selection,  where  we  are  not  considering  ineffectual  inten- 
tions, the  selection  is  measured  by  the  exclusion.  Where  there 
is  no  exclusion,  there  is  no  selection,  and  where  the  exclusion  is 
great  the  selection  is  severe.  Moreover,  it  is  self-evident  that  there 
can  be  no  crossing  between  the  best  fitted  that  survive  and  propa- 
gate, and  the  least  fitted  that  perish  without  propagating.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  the  prevention  of  crossing  is  complete.  And 
further,  it  is  evident  that  those  whose  meagre  fitness  gives  them 
but  little  opportunity  for  propagating  will  have  a  correspondingly 
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diminished  opportunity  for  croesmg  with  the  best  fitted ;  and  bo 
on  through  the  different  grades  of  fitness,  the  power  to  affect  the 
next  generation  through  haying  a  share  in  propagating  will 
measure  the  power  to  affect  the  progeny  of  the  best  fitted  by 
crossing  with  them.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  freest  cross- 
ing of  the  fittest  is  with  the  fittest. 

Natural  Selection  therefore  proves  to  be  a  procesi  in  which 
thejiitcst  are  prevented  from  cro8$ing  with  the  lest  fitted  through 
theexelution  of  the  lete  fitted^  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of  fitness. 
Through  the  pren&ature  death  of  the  least  fitted,  and  the  inferior 
propagation  of  the  less  fitted,  there  arises  a  continual  prerention 
of  crossing  between  the  less  fitted  and  the  better  fitted ;  and 
without  this  separation  the  transforming  influence  of  the  laws 
of  organic  life  would  have  no  power  to  operate.  As  Darwin 
has  pointed  out,  the  results  produced  by  this  remoTal  of  the 
less  fitted  and  separate  propagation  of  the  better  fitted,  closely 
correspond  with  those  produced  by  the  breeder,  who  kills  off  the 
less  desirable  indiyiduals  of  his  stock  before  they  have  opportunity 
to  breed.  The  selection  of  the  breeder  avails  nothing  unless  it 
leads  to  the  determining  of  the  kind  that  shall  breed ;  and  this 
he  cannot  accomplish  without  preventing  firee  crossing  with  those 
that  he  does  not  desire.  He  must  use  some  method  to  secure 
the  separate  breeding  of  the  form  that  he  desires  to  propagate. 
We  therefore  find  in  both  Natural  and  Artificial  Selection  the 
same  fundamental  method.  In  either  case,  the  kind  that  is  to 
propagate  is  determined  by  the  selection,  and  those  that  are 
not  to  propagate  are  in  some  way  excluded.  The  process  may 
therefore  be  called  the  exclusive  breeding  of  certain  kinds;  and 
Natural  Selection  may  be  defined  as  the  exeludve  breeding  of 
those  better  adapted  to  the  environment. 

But  if  from  one  stock  of  horses  we  wish  to  develop  two  distinct 
breeds,  one  of  which  shall  excel  in  fieetness^  and  the  other  in 
strength  for  carrying  or  drawing  burdens,  the  result  will  not  be 
gained  by  simply  preventing  all  that  are  inferior  in  strength  or 
fleetness  from  breeding.  By  this  process,  which  is  the  Exclusive 
Breeding  of  the  desired  kinds,  we  should  obtain  one  breed  with 
fair  powers  of  strength  and  fleetness;  but  the  highest  results 
in  either  respect  would  not  be  gained.  Such  ejcperiments  show 
that  the  Sxclusioe  Breeding  of  other  than  average  forms  causes 
Jfonotgpio  Evolution^  and  that  to  secure  Divergent  or  Polytypic 
Evolution  some  other  principle  must  be  introduced. 
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In  the  case  of  Natural  Selection,  the  separation  it  introduces 
is  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  between  the  successful  and  the 
unsuccessful.  In  other  words,  Natural  Selection  is  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  forms  that  through  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  enyiron- 
ment  fail  of  leaving  progeny,  and  therefore  in  the  exclusive 
generation  of  the  forms  that  through  better  adaptation  to  the 
environment  are  better  able  to  propagate.  Variation  with  the 
Natural  Selection  of  other  than  average  form%  may  therefore  ac^ 
count  for  the  transformation  of  an  ancient  specieg  into  a  series  of 
successive  species  the  last  of  which  maj  now  exist  in  full  force  ; 
hut  without  the  aid  of  Segeneration  it  will  hy  no  means  account 
for  the  divergent  evolution  of  any  one  of  these  species  into  a  family 
of  coexisting  species. 

As  I  have  just  shown,  Natural  Selection  is  the  exclusive  genera- 
tion of  those  better  fitted  to  the  environment ;  and  it  tends  to 
the  modification  of  species  simply  through  the  generation  of  the 
better  fitted  forms,  while  they  are  prevented  from  crossing  with 
the  less  fitted,  which  fail  of  propagating  through  their  lack  of 
fitness.  Now  from  the  very  nature  of  this  process,  which  results 
from  the  success  and  failure  of  individuals  in  appropriating  the 
resources  of  the  environment,  it  follows  that  it  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  separation  between  the  successful  competitors,  and  there- 
fore any  divergence  of  character  that  arises  between  the  difierent 
groups  of  the  successful  cannot  be  attributed  to  Natural  Selec- 
tion. Natural  Selection  explains  the  prevention  of  crossing 
between  the  fitted  and  the  unfitted,  and  shows  how  the  succes- 
sive generations  of  a  species  may  gradually  depart  from  the 
original  type,  becoming  in  time  a  different  species ;  but  it  can- 
not explain  the  divergences  that  arise  between  those  that  have^ 
hy  the  fact  of  successful  propagation,  proved  their  fitness.  It 
depends  on  superiority  of  adaptation  to  the  environment,  and 
tends  to  produce  increasing  adaptation ;  but  divergent  kinds  of 
adaptation  are  not  necessary  conditions  for  it,  and  it  cannot  he 
the  cause  of  increasing  divergence  hetween  the  incipient  kinds  that 
otherwise  arise. 

DrvEBOENT  Evolution  not  kxplaiked  by  "  the  advantags 

OF  DIYEBGEUCE  OF  CHABAOTEB." 

Two  sections  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  '  Origin  of  Species  * 
are  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  **  principle  of  benefit  being 
derived  from  divergence  of  character,"  which  it  is  maintained 
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*'  will  generally  lead  to  the  most  different  or  divergent  varia- 
tioDs  being  preserved  and  accumalated  hj  natural  selection." 
Now  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ability  to  appropriate  unosed 
resources  would  be  an  advantage  to  any  members  of  a  com- 
munity pressed  for  food ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  the  divergence 
that  would  enable  them  to  appropriate,  for  example,  a  new  kind 
of  food  can  be  accumulated  while  free  crossing  coutinues ;  and 
Natural  Selection  cannot  prevent  the  free  crossing  of  competitors 
who  leave  progeny. 

Having  found  that  the  evolution  of  the  fitted  is  secured 
through  the  prevention  of  crossing  between  the  better  fitted 
and  the  less  fitted,  can  we  believe  that  the  evolution  of  a 
special  race,  regularly  transmitting  a  special  kind  of  fitness, 
can  be  realized  without  any  prevention  of  crossing  with  other 
races  that  have  no  power  to  transmit  that  special  kind  of 
fitness?  Can  we  suppose  that  any  advantage,  derived  from 
new  powers  that  prevent  severe  competition  with  kindred,  can 
be  permanently  transmitted  through  succeeding  generations  to 
one  small  section  of  the  species  while  there  is  free  crossing 
equally  distributed  between  all  the  families  of  tlie  species  ?  Is 
it  not  ^parent  that  the  terms  of  this  supposition  are  inconsis- 
tent with  the  fundamental  laws  of  heredity  ?  Does  not  inheri- 
tance follow  the  lines  of  consanguinity  ;  and  when  consanguinity 
is  widely  diffused,  can  inheritance  be  closely  limited  ?  When 
there  is  free  crossing  between  the  families  of  one  species  will  not 
any  peculiarity  that  appears  in  one  family  either  be  neutralized 
by  crosses  with  families  possessing  the  opposite  quality,  or  being 
preserved  by  natural  selection,  while  the  opposite  quality  is 
gradually  excluded,  will  not  the  new  quality  gradually  extend  to 
all  the  branches  of  the  species ;  so  that,  in  this  way  or  in  that, 
increasing  divergence  of  form  will  be  prevented  ? 

If  the  advantage  of  freedom  from  competition  in  any  given 
variation  depends  on  the  possession,  in  some  degree,  of  new 
adaptations  to  unappropriated  resources,  there  must  be  some 
cause  that  favours  the  breeding  together  of  those  thus  specially 
endowed,  and  interferes  in  some  degree  with  their  crossing  with 
other  variations,  or,  failing  of  this,  the  special  advantage  will  in 
succeeding  generations  be  lost.  As  some  degree  of  Independent 
Oeneration  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the  advantage,  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  condition  is  necessary  for  the  accumu- 
lation through  Natural  Selection  of  the  powers  on  which  the 
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adrantage  depends.  The  advantage  of  divergence  of  eharaeter 
cannot  he  retained  hy  thoee  that  fail  to  retain  the  divergent  eharaC' 
ter ;  and  divergent  character  cannot  be  retained  hy  those  fhat  are 
constantly  crossing  with  other  kinds;  and  the  prevention  of  free 
crossing  hetween  those  that  are  equally  successful  is  in  no  way 
secured  hy  Natural  Selection. 

Natueal  Selection  with  G-beat  Diffebekce  ik  Ettebital 
Conditions  not  sufficient  to  explain  Diteroent  Etolutiok. 

The  insnflBciency  of  Natural  Selection  without  Segeneration 
to  account  for  divergent  evolution  in  an  area  where  the  extemid 
conditions  are  nearly  uniform  may  be  admitted  by  some  who 
will  claim  that  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  when  a  species  ranges 
freely  over  an  area  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  strongly  contrasted 
conditions.  It  may  be  claimed  that  Diversity  of  Natural  Selection 
resulting  from  a  great  difference  in  external  nature  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  divergent  evolution  without  any  Segeneration. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  important  light  can  be  gained 
by  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  breeder.  This  experience, 
in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  of  Separation  in  the 
production  of  divergent  breeds,  may  be  arranged  under  three 
heads.  1st.  Diversity  of  Selection  without  Separation.  2nd. 
Separation  without  Diversity  of  Selection.  3rd.  Separation  more 
or  less  complete  with  Diversity  of  Selection. 

As  the  full  discussion  of  these  points  is  impossible  here,  and  as 
there  is  probably  but  little  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
the  results  would  be,  I  shall  content  myself  with  a  simple  state- 
ment of  what  I  believe  the  experience  of  breeders  shows.  Dif- 
ference in  the  standards  of  Selection  without  Separation  can 
avail  nothing  in  creating  divergence  of  types ;  while  Separation 
without  difference  in  the  standards  of  Selection  will  avail  some- 
thing, though  food  and  external  conditions  are  kept  the  same ; 
but  to  secure  the  greatest  divergence,  in  a  given  time,  there  must 
be  both  Diversity  of  Selection  and  complete  Separation.  In  the 
case  of  Separation  without  Diversity  of  Selection  there  is  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  ;  for  the  examples  that  some  would  claim 
as  proving  that  there  is  often  divergence  without  Diversity  of 
Selection  and  without  difference  in  external  conditions  may  be 
attributed  by  others  to  unconscious  Selection.  It  is  granted  by 
everyone  that  no  skill  in  selecting  the  animals  that  possess  the 
desired  qualities  will  have  any  effect  in  establishiog  a  new  breed, 
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unless  the  selected  animals  are  prerented  from  breeding  i?ith 
others  that  are  deficient  in  the  desired  qualities.  We  further 
find  that  i?hile  Separation  is  an  absolutely  essential  condition  for 
this  dirergence,  Diyersity  of  Selection  is  not  so  essential.  This 
is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  slightly  different  types  that 
are  presented  by  the  wild  cattle  found  in  the  diflferent  parks  of 
England,*  a  phenomenon  which  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any 
dirersity  in  the  environment. 

In  artificial  breeding  universal  experience  teaches  that  Varia- 
tion and  Selection,  without  Separation,  do  not  produce  diver- 
gence of  races.  The  separate  breeding  of  different  classes 
of  variation  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  accumulation  of 
divergent  variation;  and  wherever  the  separate  breeding  of 
different  classes  of  variation  is  secured,  there  divergence  of 
character  is  the  result.  In  other  words,  Segregate  Breeding  is 
necessary  to  divergent  evolution  in  gamogenetic  animals,  f 
Moreover,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  law 
holds  good  throughout  the  whole  organic  world.  The  generating 
together  of  similars,  with  the  exclusion  or  separation  of  dissimi- 
lars,  is  the  central  necessity  in  all  evolution  by  descent,  whether 
monotypic  or  polytypic ;  and  whatever  causes  the  separate  genera- 
turn  of  different  classes  of  variation  will  he  the  cause  of  divergent 
evolution.  That  is,  wherever  this  condition  is  added  to  the  per- 
manent laws  of  organic  life,  there  divergence  will  follow.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  Natural  Selection  or  the  Survival  of  the 
IFittest  necessarily  separates  between  the  survivors  and  the  non- 
survivors,  between  the  best  fitted  and  the  least  fitted,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  cause  of  monotypic  transformation ;  but  it  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  separation  between  the  different  families  of  those 
that  survive,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  divergence 
of  character  between  these  families.  But  we  find  that  divergence 
of  character  often  arises  between  the  branches  of  one  stock, 
and  in  many  cases  this  divergence  increases  till  w;ell-marked 
varieties  are  established.  If,  therefore,  the  general  principle  we 
have  just  stated  is  true,  there  must  be  certain  causes  producing  the 

♦  See  Darwin's  •  Variation  under  Domegtication,'  chapter  xr.  2nd  page. 

t  In  a  subsequent  paper  I  shall  show  how  it  is  that  Separate  Breeding,  long 
continued,  inevitably  ends  in  Segregate  Breeding.  In  this  chapter  I  confine  my 
attention  more  especially  to  Separate  Breeding  when  combined  with  Diyersity 
of  Selection  in  the  different  sections,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  will  produce 
Segregate  Breeding. 

17* 
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Independent  Generation  of  these  forms ;  and,  if  we  can  discover 
these  causes  and  trace  them  to  general  principles,  they  will,  in 
connection  with  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Selection,  explain 
divergent  erolution,  that  is  the  transformation  of  one  form  into 
many  forms,  of  one  species  into  many  species.  As  community 
of  oTolution  arises  where  there  is  community  of  breeding  between 
those  that  through  superior  fitness  have  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate, so  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  divergent  evolution  arises 
where  there  is  separate  breeding  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
successful.  In  other  words.  Exclusive  Breeding  of  other  than 
average  forms  causes  Monotypic  Evolution,  and  Segregate 
Breeding  causes  Divergent  or  Polytypic  Evolution. 

The  fiEtcts  of  geographical  distribution  seem  to  me  to  justify 
the  following  statements : — 

(1)  A  species  exposed  to  different  conditions  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  area  over  which  it  is  distributed  is  not  represented 
by  divergent  forms  when  free  interbreeding  exists  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  districts.  In  other  words.  Diversity 
of  Natural  Selection  without  Separation  does  not  produce  diver- 
gent evolution. 

(2)  We  find  many  cases  in  which  areas,  corresponding  in  the 
character  of  the  environment,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
important  barriers,  are  the  homes  of  divergent  forms  of  the  same 
or  allied  species. 

(3)  In  cases  where  the  separation  has  been  long  continued, 
and  the  external  conditions  are  the  most  diverse  in  points  that 
involve  diversity  of  adaptation,  there  we  find  the  most  decided 
divergences  in  the  organic  forms.  That  is,  where  Separation 
and  Divergent  Selection  have  long  acted,  the  results  are  found 
to  be  the  greatest.  The  1st  and  8rd  of  these  propositions  will 
probably  be  disputed  by  few  if  by  any.  The  proof  of  the  2nd 
is  found  wherever  a  set  of  closely  allied  organisms  is  so  distri- 
buted over  a  territory  that  each  species  and  variety  occupies  its 
own  narrow  district,  within  which  it  is  shut  by  barriers  that 
restrain  its  distribution,  while  each  species  of  the  environing 
types  is  distributed  over  the  whole  territory.  The  distribution 
of  terrestrial  moUusks  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  presents  a  great 
body  of  facts  of  this  kind. 
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SeLBCTIOK  of  BYEBT  kind  UrSUFPICIENT  TO  A.CCOUNT  FOB 
DiTEBGEHT  EVOLUTION. 

Though  I  hare  no  reason  to  doubt  the  importance  of  Sexual 
Selection  in  promoting  the  transformation  of  many  species,  I 
think  I  can  show  that  unless  combined  with  some  separative  or 
segregative  influence,  that  prevents  free  intercrossing,  it  can 
avail  nothing  in  producing  a  diversity  of  races  from  one  stock. 
In  the  nature  of  its  action  Sexual  Selection  is  simply  exclusive. 
It  is  the  exclusive  breeding  of  those  better  fitted  to  the  sexual 
instincts  of  the  species,  resulting  from  the  failure  to  breed  of  the 
less  fitted.  It  therefore  indicates  a  method  of  separation  between 
the  better  fitted  and  the  less  fitted  ;  but  it  gives  no  explanation 
of  separation  between  those  that  are  equally  successful  in  pro- 
pagating. 

I  maintain  that  in  a  great  number  of  animal  species  there  are 
sexual  and  social  instincts  that  prevent  the  free  crossing  of 
clearly  marked  races ;  but  as  these  segregative  instincts  are 
rarely  the  cause  of  failure  to  propagate,  and  since  when  they  are 
the  cause  of  failure  the  failure  is  as  likely  to  fall  on  one  kind  as 
on  another,  I  conclude  that  the  Segregate  Breeding  resulting 
from  these  instincts  cannot  be  classed  as  either  Sexual  or  Social 
Selection.  Beflexive  Selection  in  all  its  forms  is,  like  Natural 
Selection,  the  result  of  success  and  failure  in  vital  processes 
through  which  the  successful  propagate  without  crossing  with 
the  unsuccessful ;  but  it  in  no  way  secures  the  breeding  in 
separate  groups  of  those  that  are  successful  in  propagating.  The 
exclusion  of  certain  competitors  from  breeding  is  a  very  different 
process  from  the  separation  of  the  successful  competitors  into 
different  groups  that  are  prevented  from  intercrossing,  and 
whose  competition  even  is  often  limited  to  the  members  of  the 
same  group.  Sexual  Selection,  like  other  forms  of  Beflexive 
Selection,  can  extend  only  as  far  as  members  of  the  same  species 
act  on  each  other.  If  the  individuals  of  two  groups  have 
through  difference  in  their  tastes  ceased  to  compete  with  each 
other  in  seeking  mates,  they  are  already  subject  to  different  and 
divergent  forms  of  Sexual  Selection  ;  and  is  there  any  reason  to 
attribute  this  difference  in  their  tastes  to  the  fact  that,  when 
there  was  but  one  group  and  the  tastes  of  all  were  conformed  to 
a  single  standard,  some  of  the  competitors  failed  of  propagating, 
through  being  crowded  aside  by  those  more  successful  ?     If  the 
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failure  of  the  unsucces^l  cannot  he  the  cause  of  separation  hc" 
tween  the  different  kinds  of  the  suceessfuly  then  Selection,  whether 
Natural,  or  Reflexive,  or  of  any  other  hind,  cannot  he  the  cause  of 
Divergent  JSvolution,  except  as  co-operating  with  some  cause  of 
Independent  Generation, 

The  failure  of  Sexual  Selection,  without  Separation  or  Segrega- 
tion, to  account  for  divergent  evolution,  will  perhaps  be  made 
clearer  to  some  minds  by  considering  some  of  the  particular 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  in 
some  species  of  humming-bird  there  occurs  a  slight  variation  in 
the  form  or  colour  of  the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  that  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  the  individuals  possessing  the  new  character  and 
rendering  them  more  attractive  to  the  females.  We  can  see 
that  they  might  have  an  advantage  over  their  rivals  in  leaving 
progeny,  and  that  the  variety  might  in  that  way  gradually  gain 
the  ascendency,  and  the  beauty  of  the  markings  become  more 
and  more  completely  defined ;  but  under  such  conditions  what 
could  prevent  the  whole  species  from  being  gradually  transformed? 
Unless  there  was  some  separative  or  segregative  principle  that 
prevented  the  new  variety  from  crossing  with  the  others,  the 
species  would  remain  but  one,  though  changed  in  some  of  its 
characters.    We  should  have  transformation  without  divergence. 

The  same  must  be  true  of  Institutional  Selection.  It  may  be 
the  cause  of  transformation ;  but  it  cannot  be  the  cause  of  diver- 
gent evolution,  unless  there  are  added  to  it  other  causes  that  pro- 
duce divergence  in  the  character  of  the  forms  selected,  and  the 
separate  breeding  of  the  different  groups  of  forms  thus  selected. 
A  single  illustration  will  set  in  a  clear  light  the  limitation  in 
the  influence  of  Institutional  as  well  as  all  other  Selection.  In 
primitive  communities  the  deaf  are  but  little  cared  for,  and  owing 
to  the  great  disadvantages  of  their  position  their  opportunities 
for  gaining  subsistence,  and  therefore  for  rearing  families,  are 
greatly  diminished :  this  is  Natural  Selection.  Again,  those  who 
are  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  in  communicating  with  their  com- 
panions will  be  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  finding  consorts :  this 
we  may  call  Social  Selection.  Again,  a  community  might  either 
by  law  or  by  strict  custom  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  deaf : 
this  would  be  Institutional  Selection.  Any  one  of  these  forms  of 
selection  might  be  pressed  so  far  as  to  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  average  power  of  hearing  in  the  community  in  succeeding 
generations ;  but  it  could  never  be  the  cause  of  two  divergent 
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raoea,  one  with  good  powers  of  hearing  and  the  other  with  an 
increasing  liability  to  deafness.  To  secure  such  divergence  it  is 
necessary  that  segregative  imfluences  should  be  introduced,  such 
as  have  been  most  amply  furnished  by  the  modem  system  of 
education  for  the  deaf.  Under  these  influences  those  endowed 
with  hearing  and  those  without  hearing  have  been  separated  into 
two  communities,  the  members  of  each  having  but  little  oppor- 
tunity for  acquaintance  beyond  the  limits  of  that  community ; 
each  community  having  separate  schools,  separate  newspapers, 
and  to  some  extent  a  separate  language.  As  the  result  of  this 
segregation  murriages  between  the  two  classes  have  been  gr^tly 
diminished ;  and  little  by  little  two  races  are  arising,  the  hearing 
race  and  the  deaf  race.* 

Beasoks  of  a  Oenebal  Chabaoteb  fob  coNsiDEBiiirG  Selection 
wiTHorT  IiTDEPEirDBirT  Genebation  an  Fnsatisfaotoby 
Explanation  of  Ditebgent  Evoltttion. 

1.  The  divergence  is  often  confined  to  characters  which  seem 
to  have  no  possible  relations  of  adaptation  either  to  the  environ- 
ment or  to  other  members  of  the  species,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
independent  of  both  Natural  and  Beflexive  Selection. 

2.  Divergence  relating  to  adaptive  characters  successfully 
propagated  involves  different  kinds  rather  than  different  degrees 
of  adaptation  and  advantage ;  and,  as  Adaptational  Selection  de- 
pends on  the  difference  of  degrees  of  advantage,  it  cannot  account 
for  the  divergence  of  forms  possessing  equal  degrees  of  ad- 
yantage. 

3.  In  the  very  nature  of  its  action,  we  see  that  Adaptational 
Selection  unaccompanied  by  Independent  Generation  must  pro- 
duce essentially  monotypic  transformation. 

4.  In  artificial  breeding.  Independent  Generation  is  found  to  be 
an  essential  condition  for  the  production  of  divergent  races ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  law  holds  good  in  the 
divergence  of  natural  forms. 

5.  The  general  fact  that  species  possessing  high  powers  and 
large  opportunities  for  migration  occupy  large  areas,  while  those 

•  See  paper  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  read  before  the  National  Academy 
of  SeienoeB,  November  13,  1883,  upon  the  "  Formation  of  a  Deaf  Variety  of  the 
Human  Bace ; "  also  a  review  of  the  same  in  '  The  Popular  Science  Monthly,' 
voL  xxviL  p.  15,  entitled  '<  Gan  Man  be  Modified  by  Selection?'' 
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possessing  low  powers  and  small  opportunities  for  migration 
divide  the  same  area,  or  an  area  no  larger,  between  many  re- 
presentative species,  shows  that  independent  generation  is  an 
important  element  in  their  divergence. 

CHAPTEE  n. 

CUMITLATIVE  DlTEBaEKC£  THBOUOH  CFMinC,A.TITE  SeGBEOATIOK. 

Local  separation  in  dissimilar  environments  is  the  only  cause 
of  Segregation  that  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Darwin.  I 
shall,  however,  endeavour  to  show  that  there  are  other  causes 
producing  Segregation,  and  that,  without  any  Change  of  En- 
vironment or  change  in  the  Environment,  they  may  produce 
all  the  phenomena  of  Divergent  Evolution.  Any  cause  that, 
out  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  successful  variations,  brings  to- 
gether one  kind  in  such  a  v^ay  as  to  facilitate  their  breeding 
together,  or  to  hinder  their  breeding  with  those  of  other  kinds, 
is  according  to  my  definition  a  cause  of  Segregate  Breeding ; 
and  the  experience  of  breeders  shows  that  wherever  such  causes 
operate  divergent  evolution  is  the  result,  and  that  the  diver- 
gence accumulates  when  the  process  is  continued  through  many 
generations.  From  their  experiments  we  learn  that  any  form 
of  Segregate  Breeding  persistently  continued  will  result  in  diver- 
gent evolution.  As  any  form  of  natural  selection  in  which 
other  than  typical  forms  have  the  advantage  will  result  in  Mono- 
typic  Evolution,  so  any  form  of  segregate  generation  will  produce 
Polytypic  Evolution.  I  call  this  the  law  of  Cumulative  Diver-- 
gence  through  Cumulative  Segregation,  It  is  a  generalization 
established  by  the  widest  experience  of  mankind  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  plants  and  the  breeding  of  animals ;  and  any  assumption 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  it  may  be  wisely  called  in  question. 

I,  therefore,  judge  that  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  their 
divergence,  to  individuals  diverging  from  the  typical  form  of  a 
species,  cannot  be  the  factor  that  determines  whether  the  diver- 
gence shall  be  accumulated. 

A  divergent  member  of  any  intergenerating  group  cannot  long 
perpetuate  its  kind,  if  the  divergence  is  any  disadvantage ;  for 
the  superior  propagation  of  the  more  successful  kinds  will  soon 
overpower  the  influence  of  the  less  successful ;  and  the  result 
will  be  Monotypic  Evolution.  The  case  is,  however,  very  dif- 
ferent with  variations  that  are  wholly  or  partially  separated  from 
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eacb  other  and  fTom  the  type  by  their  diyergent  adaptation  to 
different  kinds  of  resources,  or  by  any  other  cause.  The  per- 
petuation of  such  yariations  depends  not  upon  any  advantage 
they  possess  above  the  type  &om  which  they  diyerge,  but  upon 
ability  to  appropriate  from  the  environment  sufficient  simply  to 
maintain  existence,  and  the  result  is  Polytypic  Evolution.  In 
other  words,  of  the  freely  crossing  forms  of  any  species  it  is 
only  those  that  are  most  successful  that  are  perpetuated ;  while 
of  Jbmu  that  are  neither  competing  nor  cro9$ing^  every  kind  is 
perpetuated  that  is  not  fatally  deficient  in  its  adaptations.  It 
follows  that  a  form  that  under  present  conditions  maintains 
only  a  precarious  existence  may,  if  kept  from  crossing,  maintain 
its  characteristics  unimpaired  for  many  generations,  and  at  last, 
through  changes  in  the  environment,  enter  upon  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  Such  would  be  the  case  with  a  form  de- 
pending upon  resources  at  first  scarce,  and  afterwards  very 
abundant. 

Again,  the  individuals  of  a  species  that  are  brought  together 
in  their  attempts  to  appropriate  some  new  kind  of  resource,  and 
are  thus  led  to  breed  with  each  other,  and  not  with  the  rest  of 
the  species,  become  a  new  Intergenerating  Group  in  which  a  new 
and  divergent  form  of  natural  selection  is  established,  depending 
on  divergent  adaptations  in  the  orgauism,  without  any  change  in 
the  environment.  The  gradual  process  of  gaining  full  adapta- 
tion to  the  new  resources  may  extend  over  many  generations, 
and  during  this  long  period  the  divergent  form  may  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  typical  form ;  but  after  this 
long  process  of  divergence  is  completed,  and  fuU  command  of  the 
new  resource  is  gained,  the  new  race  may  enter  upon  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  In  such  a  case,  the  period  of  most  rapidly 
accumulating  divergence  is  a  period  when  the  incipient  race  is 
suffering  the  heaviest  disadvantage.  The  transformation  from  a 
wild  to  a  domestic  state  affords  a  complete  parallel  to  this  process. 
In  the  initial  and  earlier  stages,  the  divergent  branch  that  is 
being  domesticated  is  in  constant  danger  of  extermination ;  and 
it  is  only  when  a  good  degree  of  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions 
has  been  gained  that  it  can  be  said  to  be  as  prosperous  as  the 
wild  stock  from  which  it  was  derived.  Darwin  has  not  explained 
how  disadvantageous  sexual  instincts  can  be  formed ;  but,  assum- 
ing that  there  are  such  instincts,  he  has  shown  that  they  would 
modify  the  species  in  a  way  that  is  disadvantageous.    He  believes 
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the  progenitors  of  man  were  deprived  of  their  hairy  coat  by 
Sexual  Selection  that  was,  in  its  earlier  stages,  disadvantageous. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  simple  fact  of  divergence  in 
any  case  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  assuming  that  the  divergent 
form  has  an  advantage  over  the  type  from  which  it  diverges.  We 
may,  however,  be  sure  that  there  is  some  cause  or  combination  of 
causes  that  fiicilitates  the  intergenerating  of  those  similarly 
endowed,  and  hinders  their  crossing  with  other  kinds ;  and  if  we 
can  discover  the  cause  of  this  Segregate  Generation,  we  shall 
have  an  explanation  of  one  part  of  the  process  by  which  the 
forms  thus  endowed  are  becoming  a  distinct  race. 

SePABATION  JlETD  SEORB0ATION  WITH  THE  PfinrCIPLB 

OF  Intension. 

It  will  contribute  to  clearness  in  our  discussion  if  we  can  gain 
definite  conceptions  of  the  conditions  that  are  necessarily  in- 
volved in  Separate  and  Segregate  Breeding. 

Separate  Generation,  which  for  convenience  I  call  Separation, 
implies : — 

1st.  The  indiscriminate  separation  of  the  members  of  a  species 
into  different  sections  that  are  prevented  from  freely  crossing 
with  each  other. 

2nd.  The  aggregation  of  the  members  of  one  section  ;  that  is, 
their  being  brought  into  conditions  of  time  and  place  that  allow 
of  their  freely  crossing. 

3rd.  The  integration  of  the  members  of  each  section  into  one 
intergenerating  group,  through  the  operation  of  functional  adap- 
tations by  which  the  members  of  each  section  freely  cross  with 
each  other.  This  analysis  of  the  process  shows  that  it  may 
depend  upon  a  great  variety  of  causes,  working  together  in  a 
very  complex  way.  We  shall  hereafter  find  that  the  causes  of 
separation  may  operate  in  such  a  way  that  no  aggregation  or 
propagation  takes  place  amongst  the  members  that  are  separated 
from  the  old  stock;  but  in  such  cases  there  is  no  Separate 
G-eneration,  and  therefore  no  Separation  in  the  sense  in  which  I 
use  the  word. 

Segregate  Generation  also  consists  of  separation,  aggregation, 
and  integration ;  but  it  differs  from  Separate  Generation  in  that 
in  the  latter  the  separation  is  indiscriminate,  while  in  the  former 
there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  bringing  together  of  those 
that  are  similarly  endowed,  with  separation  of  those  that  are 
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dissimilar.  Segregate  Generation  is  therefore  the  separation  of 
dissimilars,  with  the  aggregation  and  integration  of  similars.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  Segregate  Breeding  may  be  produced  by 
Separate  Breeding  accompanied  by  Diversity  of  Natural  Selection 
in  the  different  sections.  It  is  also  evident  that  any  other  cause 
that  develops  in  one  or  more  of  the  separate  sections  of  the 
species  characters  that  are  not  found  in  the  other  sections  will 
produce  Segregate  Breeding.  Such  cases  are  Diversity  of  Selec- 
tion of  other  forms  than  Natural  Selection,  Diversity  in  the 
inherited  effects  of  Use  and  Disuse  (unless  physiologists  have 
been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  are  any  such  effects),  and 
Diversity  in  the  inherited  characters  derived  from  the  Direct 
Effects  of  the  Environment  (unless,  again,  Weismann  is  right  and 
the  general  belief  wrong).  Segregate  Breeding  may,  moreover, 
be  produced  directly  by  the  very  way  in  which  the  separation  of 
the  different  sections  is  secured.  One  of  the  best  examples  of 
this  kind  of  Segregation  is  seen  in  what  I  call  Industrial  Segre- 
gation, where  the  members  of  a  species  sae  distributed  according 
to  their  endowm  ents,  those  of  similar  endowments  being  brought 
together.  In  such  cases,  Segregation  is  introduced  as  soon  as 
the  Separation,  without  depending  on  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  environment,  or  on  diverse  forms  of  Use,  or  of  Selection ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  Diversity  of  Use  and  Diversity  of  Selection  of  some  kind 
will  in  time  come  in  to  intensify  the  result. 

There  is  another  invariable  sequence  which  it  is  necessary  we 
should  keep  in  mind,  if  we  would  understand  the  relation  in 
which  these  two  principles  stand  to  each  other.  I  refer  to  the 
certainty  that  all  prolonged  Separate  Breeding  will  be  trans- 
formed into  Segregate  Breeding.  In  other  words,  indiscriminate 
separation,  in  which  there  is  no  apparent  difference  in  the  dif- 
ferent groups,  is  in  time  found  to  be  a  separation  in  which  there 
is  a  decided  difference  in  the  different  groups.  Whenever  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  same  species  to  ensure  propagation  are 
brought  together  in  an  isolated  position,  Separate  Generation  is 
the  result ;  and,  if  this  Separate  Generation  is  long-continued, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  it  always  passes  into  Segregate  Genera- 
tion virith  divergent  evolution.  The  fundamental  cause  for  this 
seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  no  two  portions  of  a  species  possess 
exactly  the  same  average  character,  and  that  the  initial  differences 
are  for  ever  reacting  on  the  environment  and  on  each  other  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  ensure  increasing  divergence  in  each  snccesaive 
generation,  as  long  as  the  individuals  of  the  two  groups  are  kept 
from  intergenerating.  In  my  paper  on  Diversity  of  Evolution 
under  one  Set  of  External  Conditions ,  I  spoke  of  this  principle  of 
divergence  as  "  Separation  with  Variation ;"  but  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  antecedent  condition,  which  is  Separation,  from  the 
result,  which  is  something  more  than  Variation,  I  now  call  the 
certainty  that  some  form  of  divergent  transformation  will  arise 
when  intergeneration  is  prevented  the  principle  of  Intension; 
and  Segregation  produced  by  independent  transformation  I  call 
Intensive  Segregation. 

As  Separate  and  Segregate  Generation  are  so  closely  related, 
I  have,  in  order  to  avoid  a  multiplication  of  terms,  classified  the 
two  principles  together  under  the  general  term  Segregation.  In 
my  discussion  of  the  causes  of  Segregation  I  shall,  however, 
endeavour  to  determine  concerning  each  class  of  causes  whether 
they  are  primarily  Separative  or  Segregative. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  causes  of  Segregation  would  require 
that  under  each  combination  of  causes  to  which  we  give  a  dis- 
tinctive name  we  should  show : — 

1.  How  the  Independent  Generation  is  produced. 

2.  How  the  difference  of  character  in  the  different  sections  is 
produced. 

8.  How  the  aggregation  in  place  bringing  together  the  members 
of  each  section  is  produced. 

4.  How  the  correspondence  in  times  and  seasons  necessary  for 
intergeneration  is  secured  within  each  section. 

5.  How  the  correspondence  of  community  and  of  Sexual  and 
Social  instincts  necessary  for  intergeneration  is  secured  within 
each  section. 

6.  How  the  correspondence  in  structure,  in  dimensions,  and 
in  the  mutual  potentiality  of  the  sexual  elements  necessary  for 
intergeneration  is  secured  within  each  section. 

It  will,  however,  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  first,  these  questions  relate  to  the  necessary  conditions  that 
must  always  exist  in  the  case  of  every  intergenerating  group ; 
and  as  it  is  evident  that  intergeneration  in  some  degree  must  be 
the  normal  condition  in  every  sexual,  that  is  in  every  gamo- 
genetic,  species,  we  may  here  assume  that  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  intergeneration  exist,  except  so  far  as  they  have 
been  disturbed  by  causes  producing  Segeneration.     In  tracing 
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the  caoBes  of  Segregation  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  if  in 
each  class  of  cases  we  give  the  cause  of  Segeneration,  showing 
why  the  same  cause  does  not  preyent  all  intergeneration,  and 
explain  the  difference  of  character  in  the  different  sections  pro- 
duced by  the  Segeneration.  In  full  accord  with  the  implications 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  we  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
iatergeneration  was  the  original  condition  of  every  species,  and 
that  the  intergeneration  of  those  that  are  brought  together  under 
favourable  circumstances  may  be  taken  for  granted,  unless  there 
is  some  special  cause  that  prevents.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
produce  Separation  is  the  failure  of  any  one  of  the  many  con- 
ditions on  which  free-crossing  depends,  in  such  a  way,  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  species  falls  into  two  or  more  sections 
between  which  crossing  is  interrupted,  without  its  being  inter- 
rupted within  the  bounds  of  each  section.  And  all  that  is 
necessary  to  produce  Segregation  is  that  to  Separation  should  be 
added  some  cause  that  secures  difference  of  character  in  the 
different  sections.  And  as  Separation  long  continued  inevitably 
ends  in  Segregation  through  the  development  of  difference  of 
character  in  the  different  sections,  we  need  not  in  our  classifi- 
cation set  them  wholly  apart,  though  for  the  sake  of  clearly 
recognizing  the  difference  it  will  be  well  to  note  in  each  class  of 
causes  whether  the  primary  effect  is  Separation  or  Segregation. 


ClTMIJLATIYE  SEaBEGATION  AND  THS  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
ITS  DiFFEBEKT  FOBMS. 

The  fundamental  law  to  which  I  would  call  attention  may  be 
expressed  in  the  following  formula: — Cumulative  Segregation 
produces  accumulated  divergence;  and  accumulated  diyergence 
produces  permanent  Segregation ;  and  the  Segregate  subdivision 
of  those  permanently  Segregated  produces  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  organic  phyla.  If,  then,  we  can  discover  the  causes 
of  Segregation,  we  shall  understand  the  causes  of  a  wide  range 
of  phenomena ;  for  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  for- 
mation of  varieties,  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  and  all  greater 
diyergences  that  have  been  produced  in  the  descendants  of 
common  ancestry. 

In  treating  of  the  causes  of  Segregation,  I  haye  found  it  con- 
yenient  to  make  two  distinct  classifications.    In  the  one  the 
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fundamental  distinction  is  between  segregation  produced  by  the 
purpose  of  man,  wfaich  I  call 

Katiokjll  Seoreoation,  in  its  two  forms  : 
Artificial  SEOBEOATioif, 
Institftional  Segbeoatiox, 

and  that  produced  bj  nature  outside  of  man,  which  I  call 
Eespoksite  Segbeoation  ; 

while  any  of  these  forms  of  Segregation  may  be  intensified  by 
Independent  transformation  through  the  principles  of  Diversity 
of  Selection,  Diversity  of  Use,  or  Diversity  of  Direct  Effects  of 
the  Environment ;  and  the  combined  action  of  Segregation  witt 
these  and  other  principles  of  transformation  I  call 

Intensive  Segbeoation. 

In  the  other  classification,  the  fundamental  distinction  is  be- 
tween segregation  arising  from  the  relations  in  which  the  organism 
stands  to  the  environment,  which  I  call 

Environal  Segregation^ 

and  segregation  arising  from  the  relations  in  which  the  members 
of  the  same  species  stand  to  each  other,  which  I  call 

Beflexive  Segregation-, 

while  any  form  of  segregation  belonging  to  either  of  these  classes 
may  be  enhanced  by  one  or  more  of  the  forms  of  Intension,  and 
thus  present  what  I  call 

Intensive  Segregation. 

The  Effects  of  Segbegation. 

The  effects  of  Segregation  can  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the 
vast  experience  that  has  been  accumulated  in  the  domestication 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Artificial  Segregation  is  caused  by  the  relations  in  which  the 
organism  stands  to  the  rational  environment,  that  is  to  the 
purposes  of  man.  In  other  words.  Artificial  Segregation  is  the 
rational  form  of  Environal  Segregation.  Though  the  bearing  of 
Segregation  on  the  evolution  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature  has 
been  for  the  most  part  overlooked,  its  effects  have  been  quite 
familiar  to  the  breeder  of  domestic  races. 
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As  a  oonyenieDt  method  of  iilostration,  let  us  consider  the 
different  results  that  will  be  gained  according  as  we  subject  the 
same  ten  pairs  of  wild  rock-pigeons  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  first  experiment  let  the  treatment  be  as  follows : — Let 
ten  aviaries  be  prepared  ;  and  in  each  aviary  put  one  male  with 
the  female  that  most  nearly  resembles  it.  When  the  young  of 
each  aviary  arrive  at  maturity,  let  them  be  inspected,  and  if  any 
individual  resembles  the  inmates  of  one  of  the  other  aviaries 
more  than  the  inmates  of  the  aviary  in  which  it  was  produced, 
let  it  be  placed  with  those  it  most  closely  resembles.  If  any 
unusual  variation  arises,  let  it  be  placed  in  a  new  aviary,  and  let 
the  one  of  the  other  sex  that  most  closely  resembles  it  in  that 
respect  be  placed  with  it.  When  the  crowding  in  any  aviary 
becomes  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  birds  let  the  numbers  be 
indiscriminately  reduced.  Let  this  process  be  continued  many 
generations,  the  inmates  in  all  the  aviaries  being  fed  on  the  same 
food,  and  in  every  respect  treated  alike,  and  what  will  be  the 
result? 

No  experienced  breeder  will  hesitate  in  assuring  us  that  under 
such  treatment  a  multitude  of  varieties  will  be  formed,  many  of 
which  will  be  very  widely  divergent  from  the  original  wild  stock. 
In  other  words,  Oumulative  Segregation  will  produce  accumulated 
divergence,  though  there  is  no  Selection  in  the  sense  in  which 
Natural  Selection  is  Selection. 

Again,  let  us  take  the  same  ten  pairs,  and  putting  them  into 
one  large  aviary,  let  them  breed  freely  together  without  any 
Segregative  influence  coming  in  to  affect  the  result ;  and  who 
does  not  know  that  the  type  would  remain  essentially  one 
though  a  considerable  range  of  individual  variation  might  arise. 
That  is,  without  Segregation  no  divergence  of  type  will  arise. 

The  Natttbal  Law  of  CrMm,ATiVE  Se0eeoation. 

I  shall  now  show  that  there  is  in  nature  a  law  of  Cumulative 
Segregation.  There  are  large  classes  of  activities  in  the  organism 
and  in  the  environment  that  conspire  to  produce  Segregate 
Breeding ;  and  to  produce  it  in  such  a  way  that,  in  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  cases,  it  becomes  a  permanent  fact,  which  no  cause 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  can  ever  obliterate.  Moreover, 
when  one  form  of  Segregation  has  become  fully  established,  we 
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find  that  the  difEerent  branches  are  liable  to  be  again  subjected 
to  segregative  influences,  by  which  each  branch  is  subdivided, 
and  in  time  differentiated  into  divergent  forms  that  are  not  liable 
to  intercross  in  a  state  of  nature. 

Now,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out,  we  know,  from  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  organic  world,  that  Cumulative  Segregation 
of  this  kind  must  produce  Cumulative  Divergence  of  Types. 

The  Segregation  that  results  from  the  natural  causes  enume- 
rated in  this  paper  is  cumulative  in  two  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  every  new  form  of  segregation  that  now  appears  depends 
on,  and  is  superimposed  upon,  forms  of  Segregation  that  have 
been  previously  induced ;  for  when  Negative  Segregation  arises, 
and  the  varieties  of  a  species  become  less  and  less  fertile  with 
each  other,  the  complete  infertility  that  has  existed  between  them 
and  some  other  species  does  not  disappear,  nor  does  the  Positive 
Segregation  (that  is,  the  prevention  of  the  consorting  of  the 
species  characterized  by  this  mutual  incapacity)  cease.  The 
means  by  which  the  males  and  females  of  one  species  find  each 
other  are  not  abrogated  when  the  species  falls  into  segregated 
varieties.  In  the  second  place,  whenever  Segregation  is  directly 
produced  by  some  quality  of  the  organism,  variations  that  possess 
the  endowment  in  a  superior  degree  will  have  a  larger  share  in 
producing  the  segregated  forms  of  the  next  generation,  and 
accordingly  the  Segregative  endowment  of  the  next  generation 
will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  present  generation ;  and  so  with 
each  successive  generation  the  segregation  will  become  in- 
creasingly complete. 

The  principle  of  Cumulative  Segregation,  first  in  its  inde- 
pendent action,  and  still  further  when  combined  with  the  difier- 
ent  principles  by  which  the  divergence  of  the  segregated  branches^ 
is  intensified,  gives  a  formal  explanation  of  the  ever-expanding 
diversities  of  the  organic  world.  It  shows  how  varieties  arise 
and  pass  into  species,  how  species  pass  into  genera,  genera  into 
families,  families  into  orders,  and  orders  into  classes  and  the 
higher  divisions,  as  far  as  evolution  by  descent  extends.  It 
brings  to  light  the  dependence  of  this  whole  process  on  the 
infiuences  that  produce  segregation ;  and  shows  how  these 
influences,  added  to  Variation,  Heredity,  and  the  other  acknow- 
ledged powers  residing  in  organisms,  must  produce  the  phe- 
nomena of  divergent  evolution. 
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COMPETITITE  DlSBTTPTIOIT. 

Before  entering  npon  the  discussion  of  the  direct  causes  of 
Cumulatiye  Segregation,  let  us  briefly  consider  a  law  resulting 
from  the  competition  of  kindred  with  each  other,  which  brings  to 
light  the  fact  that  such  competition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  preparing  the  way  for,  and  in  giving  intensity  to,  the 
actiYities  that  lead  to  Segregation  and  divergent  evolution.     It 
is  manifest  that  competition  for  identical  resources  and  Geogra- 
phical Segregation  are  conditions  which  cannot  exist  at  the  same 
time  between  the  same  members  of  any  species ;  but  it  is  also 
manifest  that,  when  there  are  no  natural  barriers  separating  the 
different  districts  of  an  area  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a 
species,  pressure  for  food  through  a  great  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation will  tend  to  distribute  the  species  over  the  whole  area ; 
and,  if  the  available  resources  in  the  different  districts  are  consi- 
derably diverse,  the  overflow  of  population  from  the  crowded 
district  will  be  subjected  to  a  necessary  change  of  habits ;  and 
thus,  through  competition,  there  will  be  the  disruption  of  old 
relations  to  the  environment,  and  the  bringing  in  of  conditions 
that  give  the  highest  efiiciency  and  the  fullest  opportunity  to  all 
the  activities  that  produce  Segregation.     In  the  case  of  animals, 
no  condition  can  tend  more  strongly  to  produce  migration  than 
scarcity  of  food  in  the  old  habitat ;  and  in  the  case  of  both  plants 
and  animals,  a  great  increase  in  the  numbers  that  are  exposed  to 
the  winds,  currents,  and  other  transporting  influences  of  the 
environment  increases  the  probability  that  individuals  will  be 
carried  to  new  districts  where  circumstances  will  allow  of  their 
multiplying,  and  where  they  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  prevented 
from  crossing  with  the  original  stock.     In  many  cases  the  segre- 
gation thus  brought  about  will  be  in  districts  where  the  environ- 
ment is  the  same,  and  in  other  cases  the  pressure  for  food  or 
other  resources  will  lead  portions  of  the  species  to  take  up  new 
habits  in  the  effort  to  appropriate  resources  not  previously  used ; 
and  through  these  new  habits  they  will  often  be  segregated  from 
those  maintaining  the  original  habits.     I  shall  hereafter  show 
that   in  both  these  cases  there  is  a  tendency   to  divergent 
evolution. 

I  at  one  time  thought  of  describiug  this  principle  as  a  form 
of  Segregation,  calling  it  dominational  segregation ;  but  fuller 
reflection  convinces  me  that  the  domination  of  the  strong  over 
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the  weak  is  not  a  form  of  SegregatioQ,  but  rather  a  caose  that 
prepares  the  way  for  Segregation,  by  forcing  portions  of  the 
community  out  of  their  inherited  relations  to  the  environment. 


CHAPTEE  in. 
Desobiptiok  ajxd  Classifioation  of  thb  Causes  of 

CUMULATITB  SKGBBGATIOlf.* 

A.  Ekyibonal  Segbegation. 

Enyironal  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  relations 
in  which  the  organism  stands  to  the  environment. 

It  includes  four  classes,  which  I  call  Industriali  Chronal, 
Spatial,  and  Artificial  Segregation.f 

(a)  Ikdubtbial  Segregation 

is  Segregation  arising  from  the  activities  by  which  the  organism 
protects  itself  against  adverse  influences  in  the  environment,  or 
by  which  it  finds  and  appropriates  special  resources  in  the 
environment. 

The  different  forms  of  Industrial  Segregation  are  Sustentational, 
Protectional,  and  Nidificational  Segregation. 

For  the  production  of  Industrial  Segregation  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be,  in  the  same  environment,  a  diversity  of 
fully  and  of  approximately  available  resources  more  or  less 
separated  from  each  other,  and  in  the  organism  some  diversity 
of  adaptation  to  these  resources,  accompanied  by  powers  of 
search  and  of  discrimination,  by  which  it  is  able  to  find  the 
resources  for  which  it  is  best  fitted  and  to  adhere  to  the  same 
when  found. 

The  relation  in  which  these  causes  stand  to  each  other  and 
through  which  they  produce  segregation  may  be  described  as 
separation  according  to  endowment  produced  by  endeavour 
according  to  endowment. 

It  is  evident  that  if  initial  variation  presents  in  any  case  a 
diversity  of  adaptations  to  surrounding  resources  that  cannot  be 

*  In  the  following  chapters  numerals  are  attached  to  what  I  consider  sepa- 
rate causes  of  segregation  independent  of  human  purpose. 

t  Francis  Ghdton  has  suggested  another  class,  which  might  appropriately  be 
called  Fertilixatinnal  Segregation. 
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followed  without  separating  those  difierently  endowed,  we  shall 
have,  in  the  very  nature  of  such  variation,  a  cause  of  segregation 
and  of  divergent  evolution.     Some  slight  variation  in  the  di- 
gestive powers  of  a  few  individuals  makes  it  possible  for  them  t6 
live  exclusively  on  some  abundant  form  of  food,  which  the  species 
has  heretofore  only  occasionally  tasted.    In  the  pressure  for 
food  that  arises  in  a  crowded  community  these  take  up  their 
permanent  abode  where  the  new  form  of  food  is  most  accessible, 
and  thus  separate  themselves  from  the  original  form  of  the 
species.     These  similarly  endowed  forms  will  therefore  breed 
together,  and  the  offspring  will,  according  to  the  law  of  Diver- 
gence through  Segregation,  be  stiU  better  adapted  to  the  new 
form  of  food.    And  this  increasing  adaptation,  with  increasing 
divergence,  might  continue  for  many  generations,  though  every 
individual  should  come  to  maturity  and  propagate ;  that  is,  though 
there  were  no  enhancing  of  the  effect  through  Diversity  of 
Selection,  or  indeed  through  any  other  cause  producing  Intensive 
Segregation.    And  when  different  forms  of  Intension  do  arise, 
they  may  be  entirely  independent  of  change  in  the  environment, 
the  only  change  being  in  the  forms  or  functions  of  the  organism. 
In  choosing  a  name  for  this  form  of  Segregation  I  first  thought 
.  of  calling  it  Physiological  or  Functional  Segregation.    But  such 
a  name  is,  on  closer  examination,  found  to  imply  both  too  much 
and  too  little ;  for  on  the  one  hand  there  is  probably  no  form  of 
segregation  that  is  not  in  some  way  or  in  some  degree  due  to 
physiological  or  iunctional  causes,  and  on  the  other  hand  this 
special  form  of  segregation  is  as  dependent  on  psychological 
causes  which  guide  the  organism  in  finding  and  in  adhering  to 
the  situation  for  which  it  is  best  fitted,  as  it  is  on  the  initial 
divergence  of  the   more  strictly  physiological  adaptations  by 
which  it  is  able  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  the  peculiar  form 
of  resource.     In  the  case  of  freely  moving  animals,  the  psycho- 
logical guidance  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  whOe  in  the  case  of  plants  and  low  types  of  animal  life, 
the  suitable  situation  is  reached  by  a  wide  distribution  of  a  vast 
number  of  seeds,  spores,  or  germs,  and  the  same  situation  is 
maintained  by  a  loss  of  migrational  power  as  soon  as  the  germs 
begin  to  develop.     In  these  lower  organisms  it  is  evident  that 
the  success  of  the  individual  must  depend  on  its  physiological 
rather  than  on  its  psychological  adaptations ;  and  if  an  initial 
diTergence  of  adaptations  results  in  a  slight  difference  in  the  kinds 
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that  succeed  in  germinating  in  contrasted  situations,  the  difference 
is  directly  due  to  a  Diversity  in  the  forms  of  Natural  Selection 
affecting  the  seed,  and  the  Separation  is  what  I  hereafter  describe 
as  Local  Separation  passing  into  Local  Segregation.  We  there- 
fore see  that  what  I  here  call  Industrial  Segregation  depends  on 
psychological  powers  acting  in  aid  of  divergent  physiological 
adaptations  to  the  environment,  or  in  aid  of  adaptations  that  are 
put  to  different  uses. 

Observation  shows  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  cases  in  which 
Endeavour  according  to  Endowment  brings  together  those  simi- 
larly endowed  and  causes  them  to  breed  together ;  and  when  the 
species  is  thus  divided  into  two  or  more  groups  somewhat  differ- 
ently endowed,  there  will  certainly  be  an  increased  divergence  in 
the  offspring  of  the  parents  thus  Segregated ;  and  so  on  in  each 
successive  generation,  as  long  as  the  individuals  find  their  places 
according  to  their  endowments,  and  thus  propagate  with  those 
similarly  endowed,  there  will  be  accumulated  divergence  in  the 
next  generation.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  Endeavour  according 
to  Endowment  may  produce  under  one  environment  what  Natiural 
Selection  produces  when  aided  by  local  separation  in  different 
environments.  As  it  produces  the  separate  breeding  of  a  diver- 
gent form  without  involving  the  destruction  of  contrasted  forms, 
it  is  often  the  direct  cause  of  divergent  transformations ;  while 
Natural  Selection,  which  results  in  the  separate  breeding  of  the 
fitted  through  the  failure  of  the  unfitted,  can  never  be  the  cause 
of  divergence,  unless  there  are  concurrent  causes  that  produce 
both  divergent  forms  of  Natural  Selection,  and  the  separate 
breeding  of  the  different  kinds  of  variations  thus  selected. 

Suetudinal  Intension, — Another  law  is  usually  believed  to  be 
connected  with  Endeavour  which,  if  it  exists,  must  conspire  to 
enhance  its  tendency  to  produce  divergent  evolution.  I  refer 
to  the  influence  which  the  habitual  endeavour  of  the  parents  has 
on  the  inherited  powers  of  the  offspring.  We  may  call  it  the 
law  of  Endowment  of  Offspring  according  to  the  Exercise  or 
Endeavour  of  Parents,  or  more  briefly  Suetudinal  Intension. 
The  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse  have  been  fully  recognized 
by  Darwin,  Spencer,  Cope,  Murphy,  and  others,  and  need  not 
here  be  discussed.  The  one  point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion is,  that  in  order  that  diversity  of  use  should  produce  diver- 
gent evolution,  it  is  necessary  that  free  crossing  should  be  pre- 
vented between  the  different  sections  of  the  species  in  which  the 
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diveraity  of  use  ifl  found.  Now  this  condition  of  separate  breed- 
ing is  often  secured  by  Industrial  Segregation.  In  other  words, 
the  law  of  Endeavour  according  to  Endowment,  often  secures 
Separation  according  to  endowment ;  and  this  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  inheritable  effects  of  diversity  of  endeavour  to  be 
accumulated  in  successive  generations ;  and  in  this  way  both 
laws  conspire  to  produce  divergent  evolution. 

In  the  relation  of  these  two  factors  we  have  a  striking  example 
of  the  peculiar  interdependence  of  vital  phenomena.  Diversity 
of  endowment  is  the  cause  of  diversity  of  endeavour  and  of 
Segregate  Breeding,  and  diversiiy  of  endeavour  with  Segregate 
Breeding  is  the  cause  of  increased  diversity  of  endowment.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  relation  between  power  and  exercise  in  the 
individual.  Without  power  there  can  be  no  exercise,  and  with- 
out exercise  there  can  be  no  continuance  or  growth  of  power. 

We,  therefore,  see  that  the  effects  of  Industrial  Segregation 
Hre  specially  liable  to  be  enhanced  by  that  form  of  Intensive 
Segregation  which  I  have  suggested  should  be  called  Suetudinal 
Intension. 

Simple  and  familiar  as  the  principles  of  Industrial  Segregation 
and  Suetudinal  Intension  may  seem,  their  consistent  application 
to  the  theory  of  evolution  will  throw  new  light  on  a  wide  range 
of  problems.  This  law  of  divergent  evolution  through  Industrial 
Segregation  rests  on  facts  that  are  so  fully  acknowledged  by  all 
parties,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  superfluous  work  to  gather  evidence 
on  the  subject.  It  may,  however,  be  profitable  to  consider  briefly 
whether  the  cases  are  frequent  in  which  different  habits  of  feed- 
ing, of  defence,  or  of  nest-building  become  the  cause  of  separate 
breeding  by  which  the  same  habits  are  maintained  in  one  line  of 
descent  without  serious  interruption  for  many  generations.  It 
is  important  to  remember,  (1)  that  the  separate  breeding  will 
arise  with  equal  certainty  whether  the  diversity  in  the  habits 
baa  been  initiated  by  original  diversity  in  the  instincts  and 
adaptations  of  the  different  variations,  or  by  the  crowding  of 
population  inducing  special  efforts  to  find  new  resources,  and 
leading  to  diversity  of  endeavour ;  and  (2)  that  in  either  case  the 
result  is  what  is  here  called  Industrial  Segregation.  In  the  first 
case  the  process  is  directly  Segregative,  while  in  the  second  case 
it  is  primarily  Separative,  but  (according  to  the  principle  dis- 
cussed in  the  second  section  of  last  chapter)  inevitably  passes 
into   Segregate  Breeding.    Suetudinal   Intension,  or  Divergent 
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Evolution  tbrougb  Diversity  of  Use,  will  operate  as  surely  in  the 
one  ease  as  in  the  other. 

1.  Sustentational  Segregation  arises  from  the  use  of  different 
methods  of  obtaining  sustentation  by  members  of  the  same 
species. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  innumerable  cases  where 
phytophagic  varieties  (as  they  are  sometimes  called)  of  insects 
exist,  a  considerable  proportion  would  be  found  on  investigation 
to  be  permanent  varieties  producing  offspring  that  are  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  special  form  of  food  consumed  by  the 
parents  than  are  the  offspring  of  other  varieties  ;  and  it  is  evi^ 
dent  that  if  the  peculiar  habits  of  each  variety  had  no  tendency 
to  produce  segregative  breeding  this  result  would  not  be  reached ; 
for  each  variety  would  be  promiscuously  mingled  with  every 
other,  and,  though  the  tendency  to  variation  might  be  greatly 
increased,  the  regiilar  production  of  any  one  variety  of  young 
would  be  prevented. 

A  large  mass  of  facts  could  be  easily  gathered  illustrative  of 
Sustentational  Segregation ;  but  as  the  principle  will  probably 
be  denied  by  no  one,  we  shall  pass  on  without  further  expansion 
of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

.2.  FrotecHonal  Segregation  is  Segregation  from  the  use  of 
different  methods  of  protection  against  adverse  influences  in  the 
environment. 

When  a  new  enemy  enters  the  field  occupied  by  any  species 
different  methods  of  escape  or  defence  are  often  open  to  the 
members  of  the  one  species ;  and  the  use  of  these  different 
methods  must  sometimes  result  in  the  segregation  of  the  mem- 
bers according  to  the  methods  adopted.  Some  may  hide  in 
thickets  or  holes,  while  others  preserve  themselves  by  flight. 
Supposing  the  species  to  be  an  edible  butterfly  occupying  the 
open  fields,  and  the  new  enemy  to  be  an  insectivorous  bird  also 
keeping  to  the  open  country,  certain  members  might  escape  by 
taking  to  the  wood-lands,  whQe  others  might  remain  in  their  old 
haunt,  gaining  through  Protectional  Selection  more  and  more 
likeness  to  some  inedible  species. 

8.  Nid\ficational  Segregation, — Let  us  now  consider  the  effects 
of  divergent  habits  in  regard  to  nest-building.  It  is  well  known 
to  American  ornithologists  that  the  Cliff  Swallow  of  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  United  States  has  for  the  most  part  ceased  to 
build  nests  in  the  cliffs  that  were  the  original  haunts  of  the 
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■pedes,  and  has  availed  itaelf  of  the  protection  from  the  weather 
offered  hj  the  eaves  of  civilized  houses;  and  that  with  this 
change  in  nest-bnilding  has  come  a  change  in  some  of  its  other 
habits.  !Now  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  number  of 
houses  had  been  limited  to  a  hundredth  part  of  those  now  exist- 
ing, and  if  that  limited  number  had  been  very  slowly  supplied, 
this  gradual  change  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  environment 
would  have  resulted  in  divergent  forms  of  adaptation  to  the  en- 
vironment in  two  sections  of  the  same  species.  One  section 
would  have  retained  the  old  habit  of  building  in  the  cliffs,  with 
all  the  old  adaptations  to  the  circumstances  that  depend  on  that 
habit ;  while  another  section  of  the  species  would  have  availed 
itself  of  the  new  opportunities  for  shelter  under  the  eaves  of 
houses,  and  would  have  changed  their  inherited  adaptations  to 
meet  the  new  habits  of  nest-building  and  of  feeding.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  prevention  of  free  interbreeding  between  the 
different  sections  caused  by  the  diversity  of  habits  would  have  been 
an  essential  factor  in  the  divergence  of  character  in  the  sections. 
It  simply  remains  to  consider  whether  the  industrial  habit 
that  separates  an  individual  from  the  mass  of  the  species  will 
necessarily  leave  it  alone,  without  any  chance  of  finding  a  consort 
that  may  join  in  producing  a  new  intergenerant.  The  answer  is 
that  there  is  no  such  necessity.  Though  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  an  individual  may  be  separated  from  all  companions 
by  its  industrial  habit,  it  is  usually  found  that  those  that  at  one 
time  and  one  place  adopt  the  habit  are  usually  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  new  strain,  if  they  succeed  in  securing  the  needed  sus- 
tenance. 

(b)  Chbonal  Segbbgation 

is  Segregation  arising  from  the  relations  in  which  the  organism 
stands  to  times  and  seasons. 

I  distinguish  two  forms — Cyclical  and  Seasonal  Segregation. 

4.  Cyclical  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  life  cycles  of  the  different  sections  of  the  species  do  not 
mature  in  the  same  years. 

A  fine  iUustration  of  this  form  of  Segregation  is  found  in  the 
case  of  Cicada  septemdecifn^  whose  metropolis  is  in  Virginia, 
Maryland^  and  Delaware,  though  many  out-lying  broods  are 
found  in  other  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver.  The  typical 
form  has  a  life-cycle  of  seventeen  years,  but  there  is  a  special 
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race  (Cicada  tredecim,  Biley)  that  is  separated  from  the  typical 
form,  both  locally  and  cbronally.  As  the  life-cycle  of  this  race 
is  thirteen  instead  of  jaeventeen  year8>  even  if  occupying  the  same 
districts  and  breeding  at  exactly  the  same  season,  interbreeding 
could  occur  between  the  two  forms  only  once  in  221  years,  or 
once  in  13  generations  of  the  longer  lived  race,  and  once  in  17 
generations  of  the  shorter  lived  race.  During  the  year  1885  the 
two  races  appeared  simultaneously.  The  opportunity  for  testing 
whether  they  would  freely  interbreed  if  brought  together  has, 
therefore,  passed  not  to  return  till  the  year  2106 ;  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  races  in  different  districts  seems  to  indicate 
that  Local  Segregation  has  had  an  important  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  race.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  during 
a  period  of  local  separation,  or  if  during  the  period  of  221  years 
of  Cyclical  separation  after  the  thirteen-year  race  was  first 
formed,  this  race  should  become  modified  in  the  season  of  its 
appearing,  there  would  after  that  be  no  mingling  of  race,  though 
brought  together  in  the  same  districts.  This  would  be  Seasonal 
Segregation,  which  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  section ;  but 
what  is  of  special  interest  here,  as  an  example  of  complete 
Cyclical  Segregation,  is  the  fact  that  at  Fall  River,  Massachu- 
setts, there  is  a  brood  of  the  septemdecim  form,  due  a  year  later 
than  the  universal  time  of  appeariug.* 

In  any  species  where  the  breeding  of  each  successive  genera- 
tion is  separated  by  an  exact  measure  of  tin^  which  is  very 
rigidly  regulated  by  the  coustitution  of  the  ^pecieS,  Cyclical 
Segregation  wiU  follow,  if,  through  some  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  members  sufficient  to  prop^^ate  the  species 
are  either  hastened  or  delayed  in  their  development,  and  thus 
thrown  out  of  synchronal  compatibility  with  the  rest  of  the 
species.  If,  after  being  retarded  or  hastened  in  development  so 
that  part  of  a  cycle  is  lost  or  gained,  the  old  constitutional  time 
measure  reasserts  itself,  the  Segregation  is  complete. 

So  far  as  this  one  point  relating  ^to  the  time  of  maturing  is 
concerned  the  constitutional  diflfereuce  is  ^segregative,  while  in 
every  other  respect  it  will  be  simply  separative,  except  as  sepa- 
ration passes  into  Segregation.     The  Fall-Eiver  brood  of  Cicada 

*  See  statement  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  in  *  Science/  toI.  vi.  p.  4.  For  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  distribution  and  habits  of  this  species  see  a  paper  by 
Prof.  Eiley,  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  May  30,  1885, 
extracts  from  which  are  given  in  *  Science/  vol.  v.  p.  518. 
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septemdeeim  being  entirely  separated  from  all  other  broods  of  the 
same  race  by  being  belated  a  year,  may  be  modified  by  forma  of 
Natural  Selection  that  never  arise  in  these  other  broods.  And 
this  may  be  the  case  even  if  a  brood  observing  the  ordinary  time 
is  always  associated  with  it  in  locality. 

5.  Seasonal  Segregation  is  produced  whenever  the  season  for 
reproduction  in  any  section  of  the  species  is  such  that  it  cannot 
interbreed  with  other  sections  of  the  species.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  if,  in  a  species  of  plant  that  regularly  flowers 
in  the  Spring,  there  arises  a  variety  that  regulariy  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  it  will  be  prevented  from  interbreeding  with  the  typical 
form.  The  question  of  chief  interest  is,  under  what  circum- 
stances are  varieties  of  this  kind  likely  to  arise?  Is  a  casual 
sport  of  this  kind  likely  to  transmit  to  subsequent  generations  a 
permanently  changed  constitution  ?  If  not,  how  is  the  new  con- 
stitution acquired?  One  obvious  answer  is  that  it  may  arise 
under  some  special  influence  of  the  environment  upon  members 
of  the  species  that  are  geographically  or  locally  segregated  from 
the  rest  of  the  species. 

But  may  not  the  variation  in  the  season  of  flowering  be  the 
cause  of  segregation  that  will  directly  tend  to  produce  greater 
Yariation  in  that  respect  in  the  next  generation,  and  so  on  till 
the  divergence  in  the  constitutional  adaptation  to  season  is 
carried  to  the  greatest  extreme  that  is  compatible  with  the  en- 
vironment ?  I  believe  that  it  not  only  may,  but  must  have  that 
effect;  but  we  should  remember  that  the  average  form  which 
flowers  at  the  height  of  the  season  will  so  vastly  predominate 
over  the  extreme  forms  that  the  latter  will  be  but  stragglers  in 
comparison. 

In  regard  to  the  one  point  of  the  season  of  readiness  for  pro- 
pagation, this  principle  is  segregative ;  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
simply  separative,  unless  through  the  principle  of  correlated 
variation  other  characters  are  directly  connected  with  the  con- 
stitution that  determines  the  season.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Seasonal  Segregation  is  produced  by  a  parallel  and  simultaneous 
change  in  the  constitution  of  members  in  one  place  sufficient  to 
propagate  the  species;  while  Cyclical  Segregation  is  produced 
by  a  simultaneous  acceleration  or  retardation  iu  the  development 
of  members  in  one  place  sufficient  to  propagate  the  species  with- 
out disturbing  the  regular  action  of  the  constitution  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 
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(c)  Spatial  Seobeoatiok 
is  Segregation  arising  from  tlie  relations  in  which  the  organism 
stands  to  space. 

I  distinguish  two  forms,  viz.  Geographical  and  Local  Segre- 
gation. 

Geographical  Segregation  is  Segregation  that  arises  from  the 
distribution  of  the  species  in  districts  separated  by  geographical 
barriers  that  prevent  free  interbreeding.  Decided  differences  of 
climate  in  neighbouring  districts  and  regions  may  be  classed  aa 
geograpliical  barriers. 

Local  Segregation  is  Segregation  that  arises  wHen  a  species 
with  small  powers  of  migration  and  small  opportunities  for  trans- 
portation has  been,  in  time,  very  widely  distributed  over  an  area 
that  is  not  subdivided  by  geograpliical  barriers.  The  Segrega- 
tion in  this  case  is  due  to  the  disproportion  between  the  size  of 
the  area  occupied  and  the  powers  of  communication  existing 
between  the  members  of  the  species  occupying  the  different  parts 
of  the  area.  Though  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  a  given 
case  of  Segregation  should  be  classed  as  Greographical  or  Local, 
still  tHe  distinction  will  be  found  useful;  for  the  results  will 
differ  according  as  the  Segregation  is  chiefly  due  to  barriers  or 
to  wide  diffusion  of  the  species.  In  Geographical  Segregation 
the  result  is  usually  the  development  of  well-defined  varieties  or 
species  on  opposite  sides  of  the  barriers ;  but  in  Local  Segrega- 
tion it  often  happens  that  the  forms  found  in  any  given  locality 
are  connected  with  those  in  surrounding  localities  by  individuals 
presenting  every  shade  of  intermediate  character ;  and  in  general 
terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  forms  most  widely  separated  in 
space  are  most  widely  divergent  in  character.  It  is  of  course 
apparent  that  wHen  the  divergence  has  reached  a  certain  point 
the  differentiated  forms  may  occupy  the  same  districts  without 
interbreeding,  for  they  will  be  kept  apart  by  some,  if  not  all,  of 
the  different  forms  of  Industrial,  Chronal,  Conjunctional,  and 
Impregnational  Segregation. 

Three  different  forms  of  Spatial  Segregation  may  be  distin- 
guished according  to  the  causes  by  which  they  are  produced,  viz.: — 

6.  Migrational  Segregation,  caused  by  powers  of  locomotion 
in  the  organism. 

7.  Transport ational  Segregation,  caused  by  activities  in  the 
environment  that  distribute  the  organism  in  different  districts, 
(prominent  among   these  are   currents  of  atmosphere  and   of 
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water,  and  the  action  of  migratoiy  species  npon  those  that  can 
simply  cling). 

8.  Geological  SegregatioUy  caused  by  geological  changes  di- 
viding the  territory  occupied  by  a  species  into  two  or  more 
sections.  For  example,  geological  subsidence  may  divide  the 
continuous  area  occupied  by  a  species  into  several  islands, 
separated  by  channels  which  the  creatures  in  question  cannot 
pass. 

Migration  differs  from  transportation  simply  in  that  the  former 
is  the  direct  result  of  activities  in  the  organism,  and  the  latter 
of  activities  in  the  environment;  and  though  the  distribution  of 
every  species  depends  on  the  combined  action  of  both  classes  of 
activities,  it  is  usually  easy  to  determine  to  which  class  the 
carrying  power  belongs.  The  qualities  of  the  thistle-down 
enable  it  to  float  in  the  air,  but  it  is  the  wind  that  carries  it  afar. 

Some  degree  of  Local  Segregation  exists  whenever  the  members 
of  a  species  produced  in  a  given  area  are  more  likely  to  interbreed 
with  each  other  than  with  those  produced  in  surrounding  areas, 
or  whenever  extraordinary  dispersal  plants  a  colony  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  dispersal.  In  other  words,  when  those  pro- 
duced in  a  given  district  are  more  nearly  related  with  each  other 
than  with  those  produced  in  surrounding  districts,  there  local 
segregation  has  existed. 

There  is  one  important  respect  in  which  Spatial  Segregation 
differs  from  all  other  forms  of  Environal  Segregation,  namely,  in 
its  ordinary  operation  it  does  not  depend  directly  upon  diversity 
in  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  organism.  The  dispersion  of 
the  members  of  a  species  would  not  be  prevented  if  each  was 
exactly  like  every  other ;  though,  of  course,  if  there  were  no 
power  of  variation,  separate  breeding  would  have  no  influence  in 
producing  divergence  of  character.  It  follows  that  every  species 
is,  or  is  more  or  less  liable  to  be,  affected  by  Spatial  Segregation ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  other  forms  of  Segregation  arise 
through  the  previous  operation  of  this  form;  but  as  Spatial 
Segregation  prevents  organisms  from  crossing  only  when  sepa- 
rated in  space,  it  must  always  be  reinforced  by  other  forms 
of  segregation  before  well-defined  species  are  produced  that 
are  capable  of  occupying  the  same  district  without  interbreeding. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  divergent  forms  arising  through  Local 
Segregation  are  reintegrated  with  the  surrounding  forms,  new 
divergences  constantly  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of  the  old ; 
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but  if,  during  its  brief  period  of  local  divergence,  Industrial 
or  Chronal  Segregation  is  introduced,  the  yariety  becomes 
more  and  more  differentiated,  and,  as  one  after  another  the 
different  forms  of  Eefleiive  Segregation  arise,  it  passes  into  a 
well-defined  species.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
the  order  of  events  is  often  the  reverse,  Eefleiive  forms  of 
Segregation  bein^  the  cause  of  the  first  divergences. 

As  Spatial  Segregation  does  not  depend  upon  diversity  in  the 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  organism,  so  also  it  does  not  usually 
result  in  distributing  the  organism  in  difterent  localities  according 
to  their  differences  of  endowment.  The  causes  that  produce  it 
are  primarily  separative,  not  segregative. 

Migration  is  produced  by  the  natural  powers  of  the  organism, 
acting  under  the  guidance  of  instincts  that  usually  lead  a  group 
of  individuals,  capable  of  propagating  the  species,  to  migrate 
together;  while  the  organisms  that  are  most  dependent  on 
activities  in  the  environment  for  their  distribution,  are  usually 
distributed  in  the  form  of  seeds  or  germs,  any  one  of  which  is 
capable  of  developing  into  a  complete  community. 

The  causes  of  Separation  between  the  different  sections,  and 
of  Integration  between  the  members  of  one  section,  are  therefore 
suflBcieutly  clear  ;  bat  what  are  the  causes  of  difference  of  cha- 
racter in  the  different  sections,  especially  when  they  are  exposed 
to  the  same  environment?  These  causes  all  come  under  what  I 
call  Intensive  Segregation,  which,  for  the  sake  of  saving  repetition  , 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  separate  paper. 

(d)  9.  Febtilizational  Seobeoation. 
Since  writing  this  chapter  on  Environal  Segregation,  I  have 
seen  Francis  Galton's  short  article  on  "  The  Origin  of  Varieties  " 
pubUshed  in  *  Nature,'  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  395,  in  which  he  refers  to  a 
cause  of  segregation  that  had  not  occurred  to  me.  He  says  : — "  If 
insects  visited  promiscuously  the  flowers  of  a  variety  and  those 
of  the  parent  stock,  then — supposing  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction and  the  period  of  flowering  to  be  alike  in  both,  and 
that  hybrids  between  them  could  be  produced  by  artificial  cross- 
fertilization — we  should  expect  to  find  hybrids  in  abundance 
whenever  members  of  the  variety  and  those  of  the  original  stock 
occupied  the  same  or  closely  contiguous  districts.  It  is  hard  to 
account  for  our  not  doing  so,  except  on  the  supposition  that  insects 
feel  repugnance  to  visiting  the  plants  interchangeably." 
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Following  the  form  of  nomenclature  adopted  in  this  paper,  I 
yenture  to  call  this  principle  Fertilizational  Segregation. 

It  ia  evident  tliat  Segregation  of  this  form  depends  on  diver- 
gence of  character  already  clearly  established,  and  therefore  on 
some  other  form  of  Segregation  that  has  preceded.  It  is  also 
segregative  rather  than  separative,  in  that  it  perpetuates  a  segre- 
gation previously  produced,  which  might  otherwise  be  obliterated 
by  the  distribution  of  the  different  forms  in  the  same  district. 
The  form  of  Segregation  that  precedes  Fertilizational  Segregation, 
producing  the  conditions  on  which  it  depends,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  Local  Segregation.  Ghronal  and  Impreg- 
national  Segregation,  when  imperfectly  established,  might  be 
fortified  by  Fertilizational  Segregation ;  but,  in  the  case  of  plants, 
these  are  all  dependent  on  previous  Local  Segregation. 

{e)  A.ETIPICIAL  Seobeqatiok. 

Artificial  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  relations 
in  which  the  organism  stands  to  the  rational  environment.  As 
the  operation  of  this  cause  is  familiar,  and  as  it  was  considered 
in  the  last  chapter  when  discussing  the  effects  of  segregation,  we 
pass  on,  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  form  of 
Environal  Segregation. 

The  Impobtaitcb  oe  Eitvibonal  Segbeoatioit. 

We  must  not  assume  that  the  various  forms  of  Environal 
Segregation  are  of  small  influence  in  the  formation  of  species 
because  Sexual  or  Impregnational  Incompatibility  is  a  more 
essential  feature,  without  which  all  other  distinctions  are  liable 
to  be  swept  away.  The  importance  of  the  forms  of  segregation 
discussed  in  this  chapter  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  often  open 
the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  more  fundamental  forms  of 
segregation,  even  if  they  are  not  essential  conditions  for  the 
development  of  the  same.  Though  myriads  of  divergent  forms 
produced  by  Local  and  Industrial  Segregations  are  swept  away 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  myriads  are  absorbed  in  the  vast 
tides  of  crossing  and  intercrossing  currents  of  life,  the  power  of 
any  species  to  produce  more  and  more  highly  adapted  variations, 
and  to  segregate  them  in  groups  that  become  specially  adapted  to 
special  ends,  or  that  grow  into  specific  forms  of  beauty  and 
internal  harmony,  is  largely  dependent  on  these  factors. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DkSOBIPTIOK  Ain>  GLiuSSIFICAXlOK  OF  THE  CaUSRS  OF 

GuMTJLATiTE  SsaBEGATiOK  (continued). 
B.  Seflexitb  Segbeoatiok. 

Seflexiye  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  relations 
in  wUch  the  members  of  one  species  stand  to  each  other. 

It  includes  three  classes,  which  I  call  Conjunctional,  Impreg- 
national,  and  Institutional  Segregation. 

It  is  important  to  obserre  that  Intergeneration  requires  com- 
patibility in  all  the  circle  of  relations  in  which  the  organism 
stands ;  but,  in  order  to  ensure  Segeneration  between  any  two 
or  more  sections  of  a  species,  it  is  sufficient  that  incompati- 
bility should  exist  at  but  one  point.  If  either  sexual  or  social 
instincts  do  not  accord,  if  structural  or  dimensional  characters 
are  not  correlated,  if  the  sexual  elements  are  not  mutually 
potential,  or  if  fixed  institutions  hold  groups  apart,  Intergen- 
eration is  prevented,  and  Segeneration  is  the  result,  either  as 
Segregation,  or  as  Separation  that  is  gradually  transformed 
into  Segregation. 

(a)   CONJTmOTIOlTAL  SeGBEGATION. 

Conjunctional  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the 
instincts  by  which  organisms  seek  each  other  and  hold  together 
in  more  or  less  compact  communities,  or  from  the  powers  of 
growth  and  segmentation  in  connection  with  self-fertilization, 
through  which  similar  results  are  gained. 

I  distinguish  four  forms — Social,  Sexual,  Germinal,  and  Floral 
Segregation. 

10.  Social  Segregation  is  produced  by  the  discriminatire  action 
of  social  instincts. 

The  law  of  social  instinct  is  preference  for  that  which  ia 
familiar  in  one's  companions  ;  and,  as  in  most  cases  the  greatest 
familiarity  is  gained  with  those  that  are  near  of  kin,  it  tends  to 
produce  breeding  within  the  dan,  which  is  a  form  of  Segregate 
Breeding.  If  the  clan  never  grows  beyond  the  powers  of 
individual  recognition,  or  if  the  numbers  neyer  become  so  great 
as  to  impede  each  other  in  gaining  sustenance,  there  will  be  but 
little  occasion  for  segregation ;  but  multiplication  will  lead  to 
segmentation.    Wherever  the  members  of  a  species,  ranging  fredjr 
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oyer  a  given  area,  divide  up  into  separate  herds,  flocks,  or  swarms, 
of  which  the  members  produced  in  any  one  clan  breed  with  each 
other  more  than  with  others,  there  we  have  Social  Segregation. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  Social  Segregation 
arises  at  a  very  early  stage,  holding  apart  groups  not  at  all  or 
but  very  slightly  differentiated;  while  in  the  case  of  many 
animals,  the  eager  sexual  instincts  of  the  males  constantly  tend 
to  break  up  these  minor  groups.  Though  the  barriers  raiseil  by 
social  iosincts  are  often  broken  over,  their  influence  is  not 
wholly  overcome ;  and  in  many  intstances  the  Social  Segregation 
becomes  more  and  more  pronounced,  till  in  time  decided  Sexual 
Segregation  comes  in  to  secure  and  strengthen  the  divergence. 

II.  Sexual  Segregation  is  produced  by  the  discriminative  action 
of  sexual  instincts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sexual  instincts  often  differ  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  segregation.  But  how  shall  we  account  for 
these  differences  P  In  the  case  of  Social  Segregation  there  is  no 
difficulty,  for  it  seems  to  be,  like  migration,  due  to  a  constant 
instinct,  always  tending  to  segregation.  We  also  see  that  an 
endowment  which  prevents  the  destruction  of  the  species  through 
the  complete  isoUtion  of  individuals,  and  which  co-operates  with 
migrational  instincts  in  securing  dispersal  without  extinction, 
may  be  perfected  by  the  accumulating  effects  of  its  own  action. 
And  is  there  any  greater  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  law  that 
regulates  sexual  instincts  t  If  it  can  be  shovm  that  Vigour  and 
Yariation,  the  conditions  on  which  adaptation  depends,  are  in 
their  turn  dependent  on  some  degree  of  crossing,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  attributing  the  development  of  an  instinct  that 
secures  the  crossing  to  the  superior  success  of  the  individuals 
that  possess  it  in  even  a  small  degree.  On  the  other  handy 
whenever  there  arises  a  variety  that  can  maintain  itself  by  crosses 
within  the  same  variety,  any  variation  of  instinct  that  tends  to 
segregation  will  be  preserved  by  the  segregation.  It  needs  no 
experiments  to  prove  that,  if  the  members  of  a  species  are  im- 
pelled to  consort  only  with  the  members  of  other  species,  they 
will  either  fail  to  leave  offspring,  or  their  offspring  will  fail  to 
inherit  the  characteristics  of  the  species.  The  same  is  true  con. 
cerning  the  continuance  of  a  variety  that  is  not  otherwise  segre- 
gated. The  power  of  variation  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  power 
of  divergent  accumulation  of  variations  on  the  other  hand,  are 
prime  necessities  for  creatures  that  are  wresting  a  living  from  a 
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vast  and  complex  environment ;  and  the  former  is  secured  by  the 
advantage  over  rivals  possessed  by  the  variations  that  favour 
crossing,  and  the  latter  by  the  better  escape  from  the  swamping 
effect,  and  sometimes  from  the  competition  of  certain  rivals, 
secured  by  the  more  segregative  variations.  "We  must  there- 
fore believe  that,  whenever  in  the  history  of  an  organism  there 
arise  segregative  variations  which  are  able  to  secure  sufficient 
sustentation  and  propagation  to  continue  the  species,  the  segre- 
gative quality  of  the  forms  thus  endowed  will  be  preserved  and 
accumulated  through  the  self-accumulating  effect  of  the  segre- 
gative endowments. 

It  is  probable  that  in  many  of  the  higher  vertebrates  sexual 
instincts  tend  to  bring  together  those  of  somewhat  divergent 
character,  but  the  difference  preferred  is  within  very  narrow 
limits ;  and  beyond  those  limits,  it  may  be  said  that  the  general 
law  for  sexual  attraction  is,  that  it  varies  inversely  as  the  dif- 
ference in  the  characters  of  the  races  represented,  if  not  inversely 
as  some  power  of  such  difference.  The  action  of  such  a  law 
is  necessarily  segregative,  whenever  the  divergence  has,  through 
other  causes,  passed  beyond  the  limit  of  higher  attraction.  Before 
Sexual  Segregation  can  arise,  there  must  arise  distinctive  charac- 
teristics by  means  of  which  the  members  of  any  section  may 
discriminate  between  those  of  their  own  and  other  sections.  If 
there  are  no  constant  characteristics,  there  can  be  no  constant 
aversion  between  members  of  different  groups,  no  constant  pre- 
ference of  those  of  one's  own  group.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
before  Sexual  Segregation  can  arise,  some  form  of  Segregation 
that  is  not  dependent  on  accumidated  divergence  of  character 
must  have  produced  the  divergence  on  which  the  Sexual  Segre- 
gation depends.  Such  forms  are  Local,  Social,  and  some  kinds  of 
Industrial  Segregation.  When  varieties  have  arisen  through 
these  causes,  it  often  happens  that  Sexual  Segregation  comes  in 
and  perpetuates  the  Segregation  which  the  initial  causes  can  no 
longer  sustain.  As  long  as  the  groups  are  held  apart  by  diver- 
gent sexual  instincts,  it  is  evident  that  divergent  forms  of  Sexual 
Selection  are  almost  sure  to  arise,  leading  to  a  further  accumu- 
lation of  the  divergence  initiated  by  the  previous  causes. 

If  there  is  any  persistent  cause  by  which  local  and  social 
groups  are  broken  up  and  promiscuously  intermingled  before 
recognizable  characters  are  gained,  the  entrance  of  Sexual  Segre- 
gation will  be  prevented.     I  therefore  conclude  that  the  chief 
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influence  of  this  latter  factor  is  found  in  its  prolonging  and 
fortifying  the  separate  breeding  of  varieties  tliat  have  arisen 
under  Local,  Social,  or  Industrial  Segregation,  and  in  thus  con- 
tinuing the  necessary  condition  for  the  development  of  increas- 
ingly divergent  forms  of  Intensive  Segregation,  under  which  the 
organism  passes  by  the  laws  of  its  own  vital  activity  when  dealing 
with  a  complex  environment  in  groups  that  never  cross. 

12.  Germinal  Segregation  is  caused  by  the  propagation  of  the 
species  by  means  of  seeds  or  germs  any  one  of  which,  when 
developed,  forms  a  community  so  related  that  the  members  breed 
with  each  other  more  frequently  than  with  the  members  of  other 
communities.  If  the  constitution  of  any  species  is  such  that  the 
ovules  produced  &om  one  seed  are  more  likely  to  be  reached  and 
fertilized  by  poUen  produced  from  the  same  seed  than  by  pollen 
produced  from  any  other  one  seed,  then  Germinal  Segregation  is 
the  result. 

In  order  to  secure  this  kind  of  Segregation  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  flowers  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the  same  plant  should 
be  more  fertile,  or  the  seeds  capable  of  producing  more  vigorous 
plants  than  the  flowers  fertilized  by  pollen  from  another  plant. 
AH  that  is  required  is  that  of  the  seeds  produced  a  larger  number 
shall  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen  of  the  same  plant  than  by  the 
pollen  of  any  other  one  plant. 

This  form  of  Segregation  is  closely  related  to  Local  Segre- 
gation on  one  side,  and  to  Social  Segregation  on  the  other.  It, 
howeyer,  differs  from  the  former  in  that  it  does  not  depend  on 
Migration  or  Transportation,  and  from  the  latter  in  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  social  instincts. 

13.  Floral  Segregation  is  Segregation  arising  from  the  closest 
form  of  self-fertilization,  namely  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of 
&  flower  by  pollen  from  the  same  flower. 

Many  plants  that  in  their  native  haunts  are  frequently  crossed 
by  the  visits  of  insects  depend  entirely  on  self-fertilization  when 
transported  to  other  countries  where  no  insect  is  found  to  per- 
form the  same  service  for  them.    The  common  pea  {Pimm 
s€giivum)  is  an  example  of  a  species  that  habitually  fertilizes 
it»eif  in  England,  though  Darwin  found  that  it  was  very  rarely 
-risited  by  insects  that  were  capable  of  carrying  the  pollen.* 
X>jurwin  also  mentions  Ophrys  apifera  as  an  orchid  which  '*  has 

*  See  '  Ctoob-  and  Self-Fertdliiation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom/  p.  161. 
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almoBt  certainly  been  propagated  in  a  state  of  nature  for  thousands 
of  generations  without  having  been  once  intercrossed."  * 

General  Observations  on  Germinal  and  Floral  Segregation. 

A  fact  of  great  importance  in  its  bearing  on  the  origin  of 
varieties  should  be  here  noted.  Any  variation,  arising  as  a  so- 
called  sport,  in  any  group  of  plants  where  either  of  these  prin- 
caples  is  acting  strongly  vrill  be  restrained  from  crossing,  and  will 
be  preserved  except  in  so  far  aa  reversion  takes  place.  Now 
there  is  always  a  possibility  that  some  of  the  segregating  branches 
of  descent  will  not  revert,  and  that,  through  the  special  character 
which  they  possess  in  common,  they  vrill  some  time  secure  the 
services  of  some  insect  that  will  give  them  the  benefit  of  cross- 
fertilization  with  each  other  without  crossing  with  other  varieties. 
The  power  of  attaining  new  adaptations  may  be  favoured  by  self- 
fertilization  occasionally  interrupted  by  interbreeding  with  indi- 
viduals of  another  stock ;  for  the  latter  is  favourable  as  intro- 
ducing vigour  and  variation,  and  the  former  as  giving  opportunity 
for  the  accumulation  of  variations* 

(5)  Impeeonational  Segbegatioit. 

Impregnational  Segregation  is  due  to  the  different  relations  in 
which  the  members  of  a  species  stand  to  each  other  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  their  producing  fertile  offspring  when  they 
consort  together. 

In  order  that  Impregnational  Segregation  should  be  established 
and  perpetuated  it  is  necessary,  1st,  .that  variation  should  arise 
from  which  it  results  that  those  of  one  kind  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing vigorous  and  fertile  offspring  in  greater  numbers  when 
breeding  with  each  other  than  when  breeding  with  other  kinds  ; 
2nd,  that  mutually  compatible  forms  should  be  so  brought  to- 
gether as  to  ensure  propagation  through  a  series  of  generations. 
In  order  to  secure  this  second  condition,  it  is  necessary  that,  in 
the  case  of  plants,  there  should  be  some  degree  of  Local,  Gherminal, 
or  Floral  Segregation,  and,  in  the  case  of  animals  that  pair, 
either  pronounced  Local  Segregation,  or  partial  Local  Segre- 
gation supplemented  by  Social  or  Sexual  Segregation.  The  firs^ 
of  these  factors  I  call  Negative  Segregation,  as  contrasted  with  all 

*  See  *CroM-  and  Self  Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom/  p.  43a 
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other  fonns  of  Segregation,  which  I  group  together  as  Poflitiye 
Segregation. 

Of  each  form  of  Segregation  which  we  have  up  to  this  point 
conflidered,  the  segregating  cause  has  been  one  that  distributes 
indiyiduals  of  the  same  species  in  groups  between  which  free 
intergeneration  is  checked ;  while  the  propagation  of  the  different 
groups  depends  simply  on  the  original  capacity  for  intergenera- 
ting  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  species.  The  intercrossing 
bas  been  limited  not  by  the  capacity,  but  by  the  opportunity  and 
inclination  of  the  members.  Coming  now  to  cases  in  which  the 
lack  of  capacity  is  the  cause  that  checks  the  production  of 
mongrels,  we  find  a  dependence  of  a  very  different  kind ;  for  to 
ensure  the  propagation  of  the  different  groups  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  general  opportunity  for  the  members  to  meet  and  con- 
sort remains  unimpaired.  There  must  be  some  additional  segre- 
gating influence  bringing  the  members  together  in  groups  corre- 
sponding to  their  segregate  capacity,  or  they  will  fail  of  being 
propagated. 

A  partial  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Potential 
and  Prepotential  Segregation,  the  latter  being  due  to  the  pre- 
potency of  the  pollen  of  a  species  or  yariety  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  species  or  yariety,  and  the  former  to  the  complete  impo- 
tence of  the  foreign  pollen.  When  allied  species  of  plants  are 
promiscuously  distributed  oyer  the  same  districts,  and  flowering 
at  the  same  time,  prepotency  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the  most 
direct  and  efficient  causes  of  Segregate  Breeding.  The  same 
must  be  true  of  yarieties  similarly  distributed  whenever  this 
character  begins  to  affect  them.  In  the  case,  howeyer,  of 
dioBcious  plants  and  of  plants  whose  ovules  are  incapable  of  being 
impregnated  by  pollen  from  the  same  plant,  no  single  plant  can 
propagate  the  species.  If,  therefore,  the  indiyiduals  so  yarying 
as  to  be  prepotent  with  each  other  are  yery  few  and  are  evenly 
distributed  amongst  a  vast  number  of  the  original  form,  they 
will  fail  of  being  segregated  through  failing  to  receive  any.  of  the 
prepotent  pollen.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  when  the  mutually 
prepotent  form  is  represented  by  comparatively  few  individuals, 
their  propagation  without  crossing  will  depend  on  their  being 
self-fertile  and  subject  to  Germinal  or  Floral  Segregation,  or  on 
their  being  brought  together  by  some  other  form  of  Positive 
Segregation. 
When  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  plants  are  commingled 

19* 
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and  are  flowering  at  the  same  time,  their  separate  propagation  is 
preserved,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  Prepotential  Segregation  of 
those  that  are  most  nearly  allied,  and  by  the  complete  Potential 
Segregation  of  those  that  belong  to  different  families,  orders,  and 
classes.  The  same  principle  must  come  in  to  preyent  the  crossing 
of  different  species,  genera,  families,  and  orders  of  animals  whose 
fertilizing  elements  are  distributed  in  the  water.  We  must, 
therefore,  consider  it  a  form  of  Positive  as  well  as  Negative 
Segregation  ;  for  the  free  distribution  of  the  fertilizing  element, 
with  the  superior  aflSnity  of  the  two  sexual  elements  when  pro- 
duced by  those  that  are  mutually  prepotential,  secures  the  inter- 
breeding of  those  that  are  mutually  prepotential. 

Impregnational  Segregation  generally  exists  between  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  the  same  genus,  almost  always  between  species 
of  different  genera,  and  always  between  species  of  different 
families,  orders,  classes,  and  all  groups  of  higher  grade.  And  in 
all  these  cases  it  is  associated  with  other  forms  of  segregation, 
and  whenever  it  has  once  become  complete,  it  has  never  been 
known  to  give  way.  Though  complete  mutual  sterility  never 
gives  place  to  complete  mutual  fertility,  in  every  case  where  the 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  have  developed  into  different 
classes  or  orders,  and  in  most  cases  where  they  have  developed 
into  different  families  or  genera,  the  reverse  process  has  taken 
place,  and  complete  mutual  fertility  has  given  place  to  complete 
mutual  sterility. 

Under  Impregnational  Segregation  I  distinguish  five  principles : 
namely.  Segregate  Size,  Segregate  Structure,  Potential  and  Pre- 
potential Segregation,  Segregate  Fecundity,  and  Segregate  Vigour. 

14.  Segregate  Size  is  caused  by  incompatibility  in  size  or 
dimensions. 

As  familiar  illustrations  of  this  form  of  Segregation,  I  may 
mention  the  following : — The  largest  and  smallest  varieties  of  the 
ass  may  run  in  the  same  pasture  without  any  chance  of  crossing. 
I  have  also  kept  Japanese  bantam  fowls  in  the  same  yard  with 
other  breeds  without  any  crossing.  In  many  other  species  indi- 
viduals of  extreme  divergence  in  size  are  incapable  of  inter- 
breeding. 

15.  Segregate  Structure  is  caused  by  the  lack  of  correlation  in 
the  proportionate  size  of  different  organs  and  by  other  incom- 
patibilities of  structure. 

Darwin  suggests  that  the  impossibility  of  a  cross  between 
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eertain  species  may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  correspondence  in 
length  of  the  pollen-tubes  and  pistils.  Such  a  lack  of  harmony 
would  perhaps  account  for  difference  of  fertility  in  reciprocal 
crosses. 

Segregate  Structure  does  not  usually  arise  till  other  forms  of 
Segregation  have  become  so  well  established  that  difference  of 
structure  does  not  make  any  essential  difference  in  the  amount  of 
intergeneration.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  species  that 
would  otherwise  be  fertile  inter  se  are  thus  held  apart.  In 
Broca's  work  on  *  Human  Hybridity '  *  there  is  a  passage 
quoted  from  Prof.  Serres,  showing  that  it  is  very  possible  that 
this  form  of  incompatibility  may  exist  between  certain  races 
of  man. 

16.  Potential  Segregation  and  Prepotential  Segregation, — These 
are  caused  by  more  or  less  free  distribution  of  the  fertilizing 
element  together  with  tlie  greater  rapidity  and  power  with  which 
the  sexual  elements  of  the  same  species,  race,  or  individual  com- 
bine, as  contrasted  with  the  rapidity  and  power  with  which  the 
elements  of  different  species,  races,  or  individuals  combine. 
Potential  Segregation  is  caused  by  the  mutual  impotence  of  the 
contrasted  forms,  as  is  always  the  case  between  different  orders 
and  classes;  and  Prepotential  Segregation  is  caused  by  the 
superior  influence  of  the  fertilizing  element  from  the  same 
species,  race,  or  individual,  as  contrasted  with  that  from  any 
other  species,  race,  or  individual,  when  both  are  applied  to  the 
same  female  at  the  same  time,  or  sometimes  when  the  prepotent 
element  is  applied  many  hours  after  the  other. 

For  the  operation  of  this  principle  the  fertilizing  element  from 
different  males  must  be  brought  to  the  same  female. 

When  pollen  from  a  contrasted  genus,  order,  or  class  has  no 
more  effect  than  inorganic  dust,  it  seems  appropriate  that  we 
should  call  the  result  Potential  Segregation  rather  than  Prepo- 
tential Segregation,  which  implies  that  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
home  pollen  is  capable  of  producing  impregnation.  Prepotential 
Segregation  may  be  considered  the  initial  form  of  Potential 
Segregation,  the  former  passing  through  innumerable  grades  of 
intensity  into  the  latter.  We  may,  therefore,  consider  the 
principles  as  fundamentally  one,  though  it  will  be  convenient  to 
retain  both  names. 

*  English  translation  published  by  Uie  Anthropologicnl  Society  of  London, 
p.  28. 
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The  importance  of  tliis  principle  in  producing  and  preserving 
the  diyerBities  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  can  hardly  be  oyer- 
stated.  If  pollen  of  every  kind  were  equally  potent  on  every 
stigma,  what  would  the  result  be?  What  distinctions  would 
remain?  And  if  P'otential  Segregation  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  distinctions,  is  it  not  equally  necessary  for  their 
production?  Amongst  water-animals  that  do  not  pair,  the 
same  principle  of  Segregation  is  probably  of  equal  importance. 
Concerning  this  form  of  Segregation  many  questions  of  great 
interest  suggest  themselves,  answers  to  which  are  not  found  in 
any  investigations  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Some  of  these 
questions  are  as  follows  : — 

(1 )  Are  there  many  cases  of  Prepotential  as  well  as  of  Potential 
Segregation  between  different  forms  of  water-animals  ? 

(2)  Is  Prepotential  Segregation  always  accompanied  by  Segre- 
gate Fecundity  and  Segregate  Vigour  ? 

(8)  If  not  always  associated,  which  of  the  three  principles 
first  appears  ?    And  what  are  their  relations  to  each  other  ? 

(4)  When  allied  organisms  are  separated  by  complete  Environal 
Segregation,  are  they  less  liable  to  be  separated  by  these  three 
principles  ? 

Darwin  has  in  several  places  referred  to  the  influence  of  pre- 
potency in  poUen,  and  in  two  places  I  have  found  reference  to 
the  form  of  prepotency  that  produces  segregation ;  but  I  find  no 
intimation  that  he  regarded  this  or  any  other  form  of  segregation 
as  a  cause  of  divergent  evolution,  or  as  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  operation  of  causes  producing  divergent  evolution.  The 
effect  of  prepotency  in  pollen  from  another  plant  in  preventing 
self-fertilization  is  considered  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  work 
on  *  Cross-  and  Self-Fertilization  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,' 
pp.  391-400.  Some  very  remarkable  observations  concerning 
the  prepotency  of  pollen  from  another  variety  from  that  in  which 
the  stigma  grows  are  recorded  in  the  same  chapter;  but  no 
reference  is  there  made  to  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  when 
the  pollen  of  each  variety  is  prepotent  on  the  stigma  of  the 
same  variety.  In  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  'Variation  under 
Domestication,*  it  is  suggested  that  prepotency  of  this  kind 
might  be  a  cause  of  different  varieties  of  double  hollyhock  repro- 
ducing themselves  truly  when  growing  in  one  bed ;  though 
there  was  another  cause  to  which  the  freedom  from  crossing  in 
this   case  had  been  attributed.     Again,  in  chapter  viii.  of  the 
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fifth  edition  *  of '  The  Origin  of  Speciee/  in  the  section  on  *'  The 
Origin  and  Causes  of  Sterility,"  Darwin,  while  maintaining  that 
the  mutual  sterility  of  species  is  not  due  to  Natural  Selection, 
refers  to  prepotency  of  the  kind  we  are  now  considering  as  a 
quality  which,  occurring  in  eyer  so  slight  a  degree,  would  proTont 
deterioration  of  character,  and  which  would  therefore  be  an  ad- 
▼autage  to  a  species  in  the  process  of  formation,  and  accordingly 
subject  to  accumulation  through  Natural  Selection.  In  order  to 
con;»truct  a  possible  theory  for  the  introduction  of  sterility 
between  allied  species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection,  he  fiuds  it 
necessary  simply  to  add  the  supposition  that  sterility  is  directly 
caused  by  this  prepotency.  He,  however,  for  several  reasons 
concludes  that  there  is  no  such  dependence  of  mutual  sterility  on 
the  process  of  Natural  Selection.  Concerning  the  prepotency 
he  makes  no  reservation,  and  I  accordingly  judge  that  he  con- 
tinued to  regard  it  as  strengthened  and  developed  through  the 
action  of  Natural  Selection. 

It  is  concerning  this  last  point  that  I  wish  to  give  reasons  for 
a  different  opinion.  I  believe  that  qualities  simply  producing 
Segregation  can  never  be  aocumulated  by  Natural  Selection; 
for: — 

(1)  When  separate  generation  comes  in  between  two  sections 
of  a  species  they  cease  to  be  one  aggregate,  subject  to  modifi- 
cation through  the  elimination  of  certain  parts.  Both  will  be 
subject  to  similar  forms  of  natural  selection  only  so  long  as  the 
circumstances  of  both  and  the  variations  of  both  are  nearly  the 
tsame,  but  they  vrill  no  longer  be  the  members  of  one  body 
between  which  the  selecting  process  is  carried  out.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  they  occupy  the  same  district  each  group  will  stand  in 
the  relation  of  environment  to  the  other,  modifying  it,  &nd  being 
modified  by  it,  without  mutually  sharing  in  the  same  modifi- 

CfLtioiL 

(2)  Though  one  may  exterminate  the  other,  the  change  that 
comes  to  the  successful  group  through  the  contest  is  not  due  to 
its  superiority  over  the  other,  but  to  the  superiority  of  some  of 
its  own  members  over  others. 

(3)  When  any  Segregate  form  begins  to  arise  we  cannot  attri- 
bute its  success  to  the  advantage  of  segeneration,  for  the  inter- 

•  Since  my  oommentfl  on  this  passage  were  vrritten,  I  have  di»oorpred  that 
Darwin  has  omitted  it  from  the  sixth  edition. 
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generating  forms  are  at  the  same  time  equally  successful ;  where- 
fore it  is  not  the  success,  but  the  separateness  of  the  success, 
that  is  due  to  the  segeneration. 

(4)  The  continuance  of  the  descendants  of  a  group  in  a  special 
form  will  depend  on  its  Segregation  ;  but  this  is  a  Tory  different 
thing  from  the  special  success  of  its  descendants.  The  preser- 
vation of  a  special  kind  of  adaptation  is  never  due  to  natural 
Belection,  which  is  the  superior  success  of  the  higher  decrees  of 
adaptation  of  every  kind. 

(5)  The  power  of  migration,  or  any  other  power  directly  related 
to  the  environment,  may  be  accumulated  by  natural  selection, 
and  afterward  lead  to  Segregation  ;  but,  according  to  my  method 
of  judging,  the  continuous  advantage  of  Segregation  over  Inte- 
gration can  never  be  shown,  for  both  are  equally  essential  in  the 
economy  of  nature ;  and  though  one  process  may  at  one  time 
predominate  over  the  other,  the  comparative  advantage  of  Segre- 
gation, if  there  be  such  advantage,  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
preservation  of  forms  endowed  with  segregative  qualities,  for 
they  will  certainly  be  preserved  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  win  a 
bare  existence,  which  is  often  a  lower  grade  of  success  than  the 
one  from  which  they  are  passing. 

(6)  According  to  my  view,  instead  of  the  accumulation  of  the 
Segregative  prepotency  depending  on  natural  selection,  the  accu- 
mulation of  divergent  forms  of  natural  selection  depends  on  some 
form  of  Segregation. 

But  if  the  accumulation  of  Prepotential  Segregation  is  not  due 
to  Natural  Selection,  how  shall  we  explain  it  ?  It  is,  I  think, 
due  to  the  fact  that  those  forms  that  have  the  most  of  this 
character  are,  through  its  action,  caused  to  breed  together.  We 
have  already  seen,  when  considering  Seasonal  and  Seiual  Segre- 
gation, that,  if  Segregation  is  directly  produced  by  the  instincts 
or  physiological  constitution  of  the  organism,  there  is  a  tendency 
toward  an  increasing  manifestation  of  the  character  in  successive 
generations.  Those  that  have  but  a  slight  degree  of  Segregate 
prepotency  eventually  coalesce,  forming  one  race,  while  those 
possessing  the  same  character  in  a  higher  degree  remain  more 
distinct,  and  their  descendants  become  still  more  segregate  and 
still  more  permanently  divergent.  As  long  as  the  segregate 
forms  are  able  to  maintain  vigour  and  secure  fair  sustentation, 
the  process  continues  and  the  separation  becomes  more  pro- 
nounced.    Of  this  form  of  the  Law  of  Cumulative  Segregation 
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we  may  say  that,  as  the  descendants  of  the  best  fitted  neoessarily 
generate  with  each  other  and  produce  those  still  better  fitted,  so 
the  descendants  of  those  possessing  the  most  segregative  endow- 
ments necessarily  generate  with  each  other  and  produce  those 
that  are  still  more  segregate. 

It  may  at  first  appear  that  a  slight  degree  of  prepotence  will 
prevent  crossing  as  effectually  as  a  higher  degree ;  but  further 
reflection  will  show  that  the  efficiency  of  the  prevention  will  vary 
in  direct  proportion  with  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  pre- 
potent pollen  is  able  to  show  its  prepotence,  and  this  will  allow 
of  innumerable  grades.  If,  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals, 
the  prepotency  is  measured  by  about  twenty  minutes,  while  with 
other  individuals  it  enables  the  pollen  of  the  same  variety  to 
prevail,  though  reaching  the  stigma  an  hour  after  the  pollen  of 
another  variety  has  been  ap])lied,  the  difference  in  the  degree  of 
Segregation  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  persistence  of  the 
latter  much  more  probable  than  that  of  the  former.  This  form 
of  Segregation  is  evidently  one  of  the  important  causes  prevent- 
ing the  free  crossing  of  different  species  of  plants.  It  probably 
has  but  little  influence  on  terrestrial  animals ;  but  how  far  it  is 
the  cause  of  Segregation  among  aquatic  animals  is  a  question  of 
no  small  interest,  concerning  which  I  have  but  small  means  for 
judging.  I  have,  however,  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that,  unless 
we  make  the  presence  of  this  Segregative  quality  the  occasion  for 
insisting  that  the  forms  so  affected  belong  to  different  species, 
we  shall  find  that  amongst  plants  the  varieties  of  the  same  species 
are  often  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other  in  this  way.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  experiments  that  have  been  directed  toward 
the  determining  of  this  point ;  but  on  the  general  principle  that 
physiological  evolution  is  not  usually  abrupt,  and  that  race 
distinctions  are  the  initial  forms  under  which  specific  differences 
present  themselves,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  feeble  prepotence 
precedes  that  which  is  more  pronounced,  and  that  part  of  this 
divergence  in  many  cases  takes  place,  while  the  divergent  branches 
may  be  properly  classed  as  varieties.  Another  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  Prepotential  Segregation  will  be  foimd  on  further  inves- 
tigation to  exist  in  some  cases  between  varieties,  is  the  constancy 
with  which,  in  the  case  of  species,  this  character  is  associated 
with  Segregate  Fecundity  and  Segregate  Vigour,  which  we  know 
are  sometimes  characteristics  of  varieties  in  their  relation  to  each 
other.     The  importance  of  these  latter  principles  when  occurring 
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in  conDection  with  different  forms  of  partial  Segregation  wiU 
now  be  considered. 

17, 18.  Segregate  Fecundity  and  Segregate  Vigour. — By  Segre- 
gate Fecundity  I  mean  neither  Segregation  produced  by  Fecun- 
dity nor  Fecundity  produced  by  Segregation,  but  the  relation  in 
which  species  or  varieties  stand  to  each  other  when  the  intergen- 
eration  of  members  of  the  same  species  or  variety  results  in 
higher  fertility  than  the  crossing  of  different  species  or  varieties. 
In  like  manner  Segregate  Vigour  is  the  relation  in  which  species 
or  varieties  stand  to  each  other  when  the  intergeneration  of 
members  of  the  same  species  or  variety  produces  offspring  more 
vigorous  than  those  produced  by  crossing  with  other  species  or 
varieties.  Integrate  Fecundity  and  Integrate  Vigour  are  the 
terms  by  which  I  indicate  the  relation  to  each  other  of  forms  in 
which  the  highest  fertility  and  vigour  are  produced  by  crossing, 
and  not  by  independent  generation. 

Before  discussing  these  principles  through  which  the  influence 
of  Segregation  is  greatly  increased,  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  we 
can  gain  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  Cumulative  Fertility  in  its 
relations  to  a  law  of  still  wider  import.  I  refer  to  the  fourfold  law 
of  antagonistic  increase  and  mutual  limitation  between  (I)  In- 
tegration, (2)  Segregation,  (3)  Adaptation,  (4)  Multiplication — 
in  other  words  between  (1)  General  invigoration  and  power  of 
variation  through  crossing,  (2)  The  opening  of  new  opportunities 
and  independent  possibilities,  (8)  Special  adaptation  to  present 
circumstances,  (4)  Powers  of  multiplied  individualization.  Darwin 
has  considered  at  length  the  1st  and  the  drd,  though  I  do  not 
remember  that  he  has  anywhere  pointed  out  that  their  develop- 
ment is  due  to  a  kind  of  self-augmentation.  I  believe  this  is  so 
emphatically  the  case  that  the  former  might  well  be  called  the 
law  of  Self-Cumulative  Vigour,  and  the  latter  the  law  of  Self- 
Cumulative  Adaptation.  Corresponding  to  these  two  laws,  I 
find  the  additional  laws  of  Self- Cumulative  Segregation  and  Self- 
Cumulative  Fertility.  Darwin's  theory,  that  Diversity  of  Natural 
Selection  is  directly  and  necessarily  dependent  on  exposure  to 
different  external  conditions,  tends  to  obscure,  though  not  to 
deny,  the  fact  that  the  breeding  together  of  the  better  adapted, 
which  causes  the  increase  of  adaptation,  is  due  to  the  different 
degrees  of  endowment  in  the  organism,  rather  than  to  diversity 
in  the  environment.  It  is  also  true  of  segregative  endowment 
and  of  fertility  that  they  are  necessarily  cumulative  whenever 
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they  belong  in  different  degrees  to  members  of  the  same  Inter- 
geoerant  that  are  equally  fitted.  The  cumulation  of  vigour,  as 
that  of  adaptation,  is,  I  think,  rightly  classed  as  a  form  of  Selec- 
tion ;  for  in  both  cases  it  depends  on  the  power  of  the  more 
highly  endowed  to  supplant  the  less  endowed  without  allowing 
them  full  opportunity  to  propagate ;  but  the  increase  of  segre- 
gatiye  endowments  and  of  fertility  is  due  to  principles  quite 
different  firom  this,  and  differing  from  each  other.  The  segre- 
gative endowments  augment  through  the  inherent  tendency  of 
the  more  highly  endowed  to  breed  more  exclusively  with  those  of 
the  same  form,  and  therefore  in  the  long  run  to  breed  more 
exclusively  with  each  other ;  while  the  fertility  of  the  more  fer- 
tile neither  drives  out  the  less  fertile  nor  holds  the  two  classes 
apart,  but  simply  multiplies  the  offspring  of  the  more  fertile, 
making  it  sure  that  in  each  generation  they  will  predominate. 

But  all  these  forms  of  augmentation  correspond  in  that  they 
secure  the  breeding  together  of  those  possessing  higher  degrees 
of  the  special  endowment,  and  so  increase  the  average  endow- 
ment, either  of  the  whole  number  of  the  offspring,  or  of  the 
segregated  portion.  Vigour  increases  through  the  breeding  to- 
gether of  the  more  vigorous,  resulting  from  their  overcoming  and 
crowding  out  the  less  vigorous  without  allowing  them  full  oppor- 
tunity to  propagate.  Adaptation  increases  through  the  breeding 
together  of  the  better  adapted,  resulting  from  their  supplanting 
their  rivals  without  allowing  them  full  opportunity  to  propagate. 
Segregative  endowments  increase  through  the  breeding  together 
of  the  more  highly  endowed,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  as  long 
as  Segregation  is  incomplete  more  than  half  of  each  generation  of 
pure  descent  are  necessarily  the  offspring  of  parents  whose  segre- 
gative endowments  were  above  the  average.  Fertility  increases 
through  the  breeding  together  of  the  more  fertile,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  each  generation  are  the  offspring 
of  parents  of  more  than  average  fertility.  As  the  breeding  to- 
gether of  the  more  vigorous  and  the  better  adapted,  caused  by  their 
superior  success,  tends  to  increase  and  intensify  the  vigour  and 
adaptation  of  successive  generations,  so  the  breeding  together  of 
those  more  highly  endowed  with  Segregative  powers,  caused  by 
the  Segregation,  tends  to  strengthen  and  intensify  the  Segregative 
powers  in  successive  generations ;  and  so  the  breeding  together  of 
the  more  fertile,  caused  by  the  larger  proportion  of  offspring 
produced  by  the  more  fertile,  tends  to  increase  the  fertility  of 
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successive  generations.  Among  those  that  would  be  equaUy  pro- 
ductive if  equally  nourished,  the  ratio  of  propagation  varies 
directly  as  the  degree  of  sustentation  above  a  certain  minimum 
(and  perhaps  below  a  certain  maximum),  and  therefore  directly 
as  the  degree  of  adaptation  that  secures  this  sustentation.  This 
propagation  according  to  decrees  of  adaptation  to  the  environment 
is  what  I  understand  hy  natural  selection.  But  among  those 
that  are  equally  adapted  to  the  environment  the  ratio  of  propa- 
gation varies  directly  as  the  ratio  of  fertility.  This  propagation 
according  to  degrees  of  fertility  is  what  I  call  the  Law  of  Cumu- 
lative Fertility,  It  is  not  due  to  different  degrees  of  success,  or 
to  any  advantage  which  the  individuals  of  one  form  have  over 
those  of  other  forms ;  but  simply  to  the  higher  ratio  of  multipli- 
cation in  the  more  fertile  forms  securing  the  intergeneration  of 
the  more  fertile.  In  connection  with  natural  selection  it  ensures, 
in  the  descendants^  the  predominance  of  the  better  adapted  of  the 
more  fertile,  and  the  more  fertile  of  the  better  adapted. 

At  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  innumerable  Local  Segregations  and  other  imperfect 
forms  of  Segeneration  are  being  constantly  broken  down,  partly 
by  the  increase  of  numbers  and  partly  by  the  superior  fertility 
and  vigour  of  offspring  produced  by  crossing.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fundamental  law  that  vigour  and  variation  in  the  offspring  depend 
on  some  degree  of  diversity  of  constitution  in  the  parents,  and 
diversity  of  constitution  that  is  not  entirely  fluctuating  depends 
on  some  degree  of  Positive  Segregation;  therefore  vigour  and 
variation  depend  on  the  breaking-down  of  incipient  Segrega- 
tions, and  on  the  interfusion  of  the  slightly  divergent  forms 
that  had  been  partially  segregated.  But  in  the  history  of 
every  race  that  is  winning  success  by  its  vigour  and  varia- 
tion there  is  liable  to  come  a  time  when  some  variety,  inher- 
iting sufficient  vigour  to  sustain  itself,  even  if  limited  to  the 
benefits  of  crossing  with  the  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
becomes  partially  Segregated.  As  we  have  already  seen,  Segre- 
gation, in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  qualities  of  the  organism, 
tends  ever  to  become  more  and  more  intense ;  but,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  not  only  will  the  Segregation  be  for  many 
generations  only  partial,*  but  partial  Segregation,  though  it  may 
greatly  delay  the  submerging  of  different  groups  in  one  common 
group,  will  never  prevent  that  result  being  finally  reached. 
Though  the  siphon  that  connects  two  tanks  of  water  be  ever  so 
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small,  the  water  will  in  time  find  a  common  level  in  both  tanks, 
unless  there  are  additions  or  subtractions  of  water  that  prevent 
such  a  result.  So,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  final  fusion 
will  take  place,  unless  differentiation  progresses  more  rapidly  than 
the  fusion,  or  some  other  influence  comes  in  to  counteract  the 
levelling  influence  of  occasional  crosses.  If,  under  such  condi- 
tions, some  branch  of  the  partially^  Segregated  variety  becomes 
more  fertile  when  generating  with  members  of  the  same  variety, 
and  less  fertile  when  generating  with  other  varieties,  a  principle 
will  be  introduced  tending  to  strengthen  any  form  of  partial 
Segregation  that  already  exists  between  the  varieties.  This 
principle  when  co-operating  with  partial  Segregation  will  produce 
pure  masses  of  each  variety,  when,  without  the  action  of  this 
principle,  all  distinctions  would  be  absorbed  by  the  crossing. 
We  know  that  a  transition  from  Integrate  Fecundity  to  Segre- 
gate Fecundity  usually  takes  place  at  a  point  in  the  history  of 
evolution  intermediate  between  the  formation  of  an  incipient 
variety  and  a  strongly-marked  species ;  and  though  the  causes 
that  produce  this  transition  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace,  I 
believe  the  results  that  must  follow  can  be  pointed  out  vrith 
considerable  clearness  and  certainty. 

Darwin's  investigations  have  shown  that  in  many  cases^  if  not 
in  the  majority,  the  relation  of  varieties  to  each  other  is  that 
which  I  have  called  Integrate  Fecundity  and  Integrate  Vigour ; 
that  is,  the  highest  fertility  is  attained  when  varieties  are  crossed, 
and  the  vigour  of  ofiiipring  thus  produced  is  greater  than  when 
the  intergeneration  is  within  the  limits  of  one  variety.  He, 
however,  gives  in  *  Variation  under  Domestication,'  chapter  xvi., 
some  special  cases,  in  which  ^  varieties  of  the  same  species  behave, 
when  crossed,  like  closely  allied  but  distinct  species  "  ;  and  re- 
marks that  similar  cases  '*  may  not  be  of  very  rare  occurrence ; 
for  the  subject  has  not  been  attended  to."  The  same  cases  are 
also  mentioned  in  all  the  editions  of  the  *  Origin  of  Species.'  • 

The  problems  that  arise  in  considering  the  diflerent  results 
produced  by  different  degrees  of  Positive  Segregation  and  Segre- 
gate Fecundity  are  of  a  nature  suitable  for  mathematical  treat- 
ment. Before,  however,  computing  the  effects  of  Segregate 
Fecundity  when  co-operating  with  Positive  Segregation,  it  will  be 
in  place  to  show  that  it  is  of  itself  only  a  negative  form  of 

*  See  1ft  edition,  p.  238 ;  5th  edition,  p.  259 ;  6th  edition,  p.  258. 
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Segregation,  having  no  power  to  ensure  the  propagation  of  the 
varieties  thus  characterized,  though  they  are  fully  adapted  to 
the  environment.  This  is  most  easily  brought  to  light  by  con- 
sidering the  effect  of  a  high  degree  of  this  quality  when  Posi- 
tive Segregation  is  entirely  wanting,  or  when  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  simply  a  chance  of  Segregate  Breeding  by  bringing  each 
individual  near  to  its  natural  mate.  For  example,  let  us  suppose, 
1st,  that  a  male  and  a  female  each  of  several  allied  but  mutually 
sterile  species  are  brought  together  on  one  small  island,  all  other 
tendences  to  Positive  Segregation  being  removed,  while  mutual 
sterility  still  remains  ;  2nd,  that  a  male  and  female  when 
once  mated  remain  together  for  the  breeding-season ;  and  8rd, 
that  all  find  mates.  Now,  if  we  have  7  species,  each  represented 
by  one  individual  of  each  sex,  what  is  the  probability  that  all  the 
species  will  be  propagated  P  And  what  the  probability  for  the 
propagation  of  none,  or  of  but  one,  or  of  but  two,  or  of  but  three 
of  the  species  P  The  answers,  as  I  have  computed  them,  are  as 
follows : — ^The  probability  that  none  will  be  propagated  is  ^f}^ ; 
that  1  species  will  be  is  ^o~f^  >  ^^^^  ^  species  ^4^ ;  ^^^^  ^  species 
■^i^ ;  that  4  species  ^^ ;  that  5  species  5^^ ;  that  7  species 
375^.  These  numerators  are  found  in  the  7th  line  of  a  table  of 
figures  which  I  call  the  Permutational  Triangle.  If  we  have  10 
species,  the  probability  that  in  any  one  trial  no  species  will 
match  truly  and  be  propagated  is  if  fUS^ ;  that  1  species  will 
match  truly  and  propagate  is  Hf^M  >  *l^at  10  will  is  jta^Loo- 
This  means  that  if  8,628,800  trials  are  made,  one  of  them  will 
probably  be  a  case  in  which  each  male  pairs  with  the  female  of 
the  same  species,  while  1,884,961  will  be  cases  in  which  none  are 
so  matched,  and  1,884,960  will  be  cases  in  which  one  pair  is  so 
matched.  It  therefore  appears  that  more  than  ^  of  the  proba- 
bilities are  against  the  continuance  of  more  than  one  of  the  ten 
species. 

There  will  perhaps  be  some  hesitation  in  receiving  these 
figures  before  I  have  given  the  method  by  which  the  results  have 
been  reached;  but  the  necessary  length  of  this  paper,  even  when 
restricted  to  the  briefest  discussion  of  general  principles,  induces 
me  to  reserve  my  computations  for  another  occasion.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  complete  solution  of  this 
problem,  in  order  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  origin  of 
separate  races  and  species  depends  not  only  upon  their  adap- 
tation to  the  environment  and   their  mutual  sterility  when 
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crossing  with  each  other,  but  also  upon  their  Positive  Segrega- 
tion. We  can  iiirtber  see  (when  considering  an  extreme  case,  like 
either  of  the  above-supposed  cases)  that  Segregate  Fecundity, 
without  the  aid  of  Positive  Segregation,  must  lead  to  extinction. 
We  have  already  seen  that  partial  Segregation  cannot  by  itself 
prevent  the  fusion  of  species.  It  therefore  follows  that  in  order 
to  account  for  the  continuance  of  divergent  races  we  must  sup- 
pose either  that  the  Segregation  is  complete,  or  that  the  divergent 
evolution  is  strong  enough  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
influence  of  the  occasional  crossing,  or  that  the  partial  Segre- 
gation is  aided  by  Segregate  Fecundity  or  Segregate  Vigour. 

Between  the  members  of  species  belonging  to  different  orders 
we  find  not  only  complete  Segregation,  but  complete  sterility 
when  attempts  at  crossing  are  made ;  but  hope  of  gaining  an 
explanation  of  how  these  characteristics  have  arisen  is  found, 
not  in  the  study  of  those  cases  in  which  the  process  has  been 
completed,  but  in  the  study  of  the  relations  to  each  other  of 
species  and  varieties  that  are  characterized  by  partial  Segrega- 
tion and  mutual  sterility,  that  is  not  complete.  Here,  again, 
mathematical  analysis  will  help  us  in  understanding  the  subject. 
Though  I  have  not  succeeded  in  constructing  a  complete  mathe- 
matical representation  of  all  the  grades  of  intermingling  that 
will  take  place,  I  have  found  a  general  formiila  that  gives  a  close 
approximation  to  the  proportion  in  which  two  species  will  breed 
pure  as  contrasted  with  the  proportion  of  first  crosses  and  their 
descendants  that  will  be  produced,  in  any  case  in  which  the 
degree  of  Segregation  and  the  ratios  of  fertility  for  the  pure  and 
crossed  breeds  are  known.  As  my  object  is  simply  to  show 
nnder  what  conditions  the  pnre  races  will  continue  without 
being  swamped  by  crossing,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
follow  the  action  and  reaction  between  the  three-quarter-breeds. 
I  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
number  of  the  pure  forms  and  of  the  half-breeds  is  constantly 
decreasing,  without  a  general  decrease  in  the  sum  of  the  de- 
scendants, it  is  evident  that  the  three-quarter-breeds  and  their 
descendants  are  increasing ;  and  when  a  three-quarter-breed  on 
one  side  crosses  with  a  three-quarter-breed  on  the  other  side,  the 
offspring  will  usuaUy  be  about  intermediate  between  the  two 
species ;  therefore,  where  the  two  species  are  equally  numerous, 
if  we  find  that  the  pure  forms  will  disappear  through  fusion,  we 
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may  expect  that  the  three-quarter-breecU  will  also  diBi^pear 
through  fiiBion. 

In  constmcting  my  formula,  it  was  found  necessary  to  com- 
mence by  placing  in  the  Ist  generation  of  the  half-breeds  a  more 
or  less  arbitrary  symbol;  for  the  true  symbol  in  each  case  is  the 
final  one  reached  in  the  nth  generation  when  n  is  a  very  high 
number.  The  chief  interest  therefore  centres  in  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  the  use  of  this  formula  for  the  nth  gene- 
ration. It  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  method  of  reaching  the 
final  proportion  ot  pure  breeding  that  will  be  produced  by  any 
form  of  combination  between  Positive  Segregation  and  Segregate 
Fecundity,  and  to  give  results  that  would  require  thousands  of 
years  of  continuous  experimenting  to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

Method  of  using  Table  IH.  (see  p.  255). 

By  supposing  n  to  be  an  indefinitely  high  number,  and  by 
giving  difierent  values  to  M,  «n,  and  c,  we  shall  have  the  the  means 
of  contrasting  the  number  of  the  pure-breeds  with  that  of  the 
half-breeds,  when  the  process  has  been  long  continued  under 
difierent  degrees  of  Positive  Segregation  and  Segregate  Fecundity. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  take  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  Segre- 
gate Fecundity,  that  is  Ms=w ;  and  for  convenience  in  computa- 
tion let  us  make  M=l,  9n=l.    In  every  case  where  m  is  not 

larger  than  M  the  fraction  ^~  VJ^  is  less  than  unity,  and  the 

M— Mc 

sum  of  the  geometrical  progression  of  our  formula  will  fall  within 
the  limits  of  a  number  that  can  be  easily  computed  by  the  well- 
known  formula  S=- ,  in  which  a  is  the  first  niunber  of  the 

progression,  which  in  this  case  is  1,  and  q  is  the  fraction  we 
are  now  considering.     Supposing  c^-^,  the  fraction  will  be 

^T^-t=^.--S=f^l>ecomeBS=ji-^=^3=9.     This 

number  9  is  therefore  equal  to  the  sum  of  this  progression  and 
can  therefore  be  used  as  the  value  of  the  infinite  progression  in 
the  formula  for  the  nth  generation  when  n  is  a  very  high  number. 
Substituting  these  values  we  find  that  the  nth  generation  of  the 
half-breeds  equals  the  nth  generation  of  the  pure  forms,  each 
being  equal  to  -^  of  A  (M-Mc)*-^  A(M-M<:)»~i  is  a 
vanishing  quantity,  for  M— Mc  is  less  than  1.  Every  form  is 
therefore  in  time  fused  with  other  forms.    But  let  us  try  higher 
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degrees  of  Segregation.  If  we  make  e^j^  or  -n^cro*  ^^  still 
find  that  Half-breed8=  Pure-breeds,  while  the  latter  are  con- 
stantly decreasing,  which  shows  that  imperfect  Positive  Segre- 
gation, without  the  aid  of  some  quality  like  Segregate  Fecundity, 
cannot  prevent  a  species  being  finally  fused  with  other  species,  as 
long  as  the  whole  number  of  each  successive  generation  does  not 
increase. 

Let  us  now  consider  cases  in  which  the  Segregation  is  incom- 
plete but  Segregate  Fecundity  comes  in  to  modify  the  result. 
Let  M=2,  w=l,  c=-|^o'.  Substituting  these  values  in  our 
formula,  we  shall  find  that  the  sum  of  the  infinite  progression  is 
f =f  J.  And  M— Mcs={  J,  which  makes  the  half-breeds  =  the 
pure  forms X(?w»;  and  cm=^jy.  Let  M=2,  m^l^  csy^; 
then  Half-breeds = Pure  forms X^-i^y.  Let  M=s2,  w=l,  c==^; 
then  the  infinite  progressions!,  M— Mc=l,and  the  pure  forms 
in  each  generation  will  equal  A,  and  the  half-breeds  Ax^. 
Therefore  Half-breeds=Pure-breed8X^. 

Let  M=8,  w=2,  c=^;  then  the  sum  of  the  infinite  pro- 
gressions!, and  the  Half-breeds=  J x2xA(M— M(?)*~S  and 
the  Pure-breeds=!^xA(M;-M(;)»-i;  therefore  Half-breeds« 
Pure-breeds  x  f. 

Let  M=3,  fn=2,  c=^ ;  then  IIalf-breeds=Pure-breedsx|. 

Let  M  =  8,  w=2,  c=J ;  then  Half-breeds=Pure-breedsx|. 

Let  M=3,  fn=2,  c=i ;  then  Half-breeds = Pure-breeds  x  |. 

Let  M=3,  «ns=2,  c=tV5  then  Half-breeds = Pure-breeds  x-j^j-. 

Let  M=3,  m=2,  csyj^y ;  then  Half-breeds  =  Pure-breeds 

Xt3t. 

Table  IV. 

Simplified  Formulas  for  the  Proportions  in  which  Half-breeds 
and  Three-quarter-breeds  stand  to  Pure^reeds  when  all  are 
equally  vigorous. 

From  Table  III.  we  learn  that 

Whem  (1— 2c)m  is  less  than  M— Mc,  the  series  within  the  brackets  is  a  de- 
creasing geometrical  progression,  and  we  may  obtain  the  Talue  of  the  whole 

series  by  the  formula  8=-^ w    Applying  this  formula  we  haye 

H        fwc  1 

;X- 


P  ~M-Mc  ^      (l-2c)w 
^      M-Mc 
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OTC  M— Mc 

^f .    .    (Fonnulk  1) 

~JS.-m+(2m-M)e'       

me (2) 

If  «.'=  the  laUo  of  fertiUty  for  the  Three-quarter-bwede.  then  seoording  to 
the  reaaoning  given  in  Tables  VJi.  and  VIII., 

T  2ct'c  .  (3) 

fi"M-TO'+(2»t'-M)o 

X    H    T  (4) 

and  p=p^H 

The  following  solutions,  as  well  as  those  given  in  Tahle  V.,  are 
obtained  by  substituting  values  for  M,  m,  and  c  in  formula  (2)  :- 

When  M=4,  m=S,  then  if 

c=^,  Half-breed8=Pure-breed8x|, 

e^h  „  =  »  ^\' 

c-l.  ..  =  »  ^1' 

c=h  ..  =  »  ^t' 

c=i  „  =  »  ^1' 

c=i,  „  =  »  ^5' 

c-rk.      "         =         »         ^■^' 

When  M=5,  »»=4,  then  if 

«j=  J,  Half-breeds = Pure-breeds  x  |, 
c=i  „  =  ,.  X  ^, 

c=|,  „  =  ..  ^p 

c=i,  ..  =  "  ^J 

e=h  "  =  "  ^^• 

c=i,  „  =  ..  X  ^> 


\ 
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Ohservattons  on  Table  V. 

Tliis  mathematical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  Positive  Segregation 
and  Segregate  Eecundity  when  co-operating  brings  distinctly  into 
▼iew  several  important  relations. 

1st.  Incomplete  forms  of  Segregation,  that  avail  little  or 
nothing  in  preventing  a  form  from  being  absorbed  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  very  efficient  when  strengthened  by  moderate 
degrees  of  mutual  sterility.  Take,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the 
table  in  which  c=sy^.  If  1  in  every  100  unions  is  a  cross  with 
some  other  form,  the  form  will  in  time  be  overwhelmed,  unless 
other  causes  come  in  to  counteract ;  but  here  we  see  that,  if 
Segregate  Fecundity  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  9,  the  pure 
form  becomes  12  times  as  numerous  as  the  half-breeds ;  and  if  in 
the  ratio  of  10  to  5,  it  becomes  100  times  as  numerous. 

2nd.  Again,  if  we  take  the  proportional  differences  between 
the  different  terms  of  the  top  line  opposite  c=J,  we  shall  find 
them  very  unlike  the  differences  that  appear  in  the  bottom  line 
opposite  c=Y^ui^'  ^^  ^^®  former  the  first  term  is  9  times  as 
large  as  the  last ;  while  in  the  latter  the  first  term  is  more  than 
80  times  as  large  as  the  last.  This  shows  that  when  Segregation 
is  intense,  differences  in  the  degree  of  Segregate  Fecundity  pro- 
duce greater  contrasts  than  the  same  differences  do  when  the 
Segregation  is  slight. 

drd.  A  similar  distinction  is  found  when  we  compare  the  right- 
hand  column  with  the  left-hand  column.  The  smallest  term  in 
the  former  is  to  the  largest  term  in  the  same  column  as  1  to  899, 
while  in  the  left-hand  column  the  greatest  difference  is  as  1  to 
100.  This  shows  that  when  Segregate  Fecundity  is  strongly 
developed,  differences  in  the  degrees  of  Segregation  produce 
greater  contrasts  than  the  same  differences  produce  wheu  the 
Segregate  Fecundity  is  but  slightly  developed. 

4th.  Once  more  let  us  consider  tlie  relations  to  each  other  of 
the  four  terms  that  stand  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
table.  Suppose  that  of  some  one  variety  of  a  plant  species,  cha- 
racterized by  Prepotential  Segregation  and  Segregate  Fecundity, 
we  have  occurring  in  equal  numbers  four  variations  whose  rela- 
tions to  other  varieties  are  indicated  by  the  figures  given  in  these 
four  terms,  while  in  their  relations  to  each  other  they  are  com- 
pletely fertile  and  not  Segregated.  Which  variation  will  leave 
the  greatest  number  of  pure  offspring,  that  is  the  greatest  number 
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of  offspring  belonging  to  the  one  variety  to  which  the  four  varia- 
tions alike  belong  ?  Evidently  the  variation  represented  by  the 
fraction  -^  will  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the  following 
generation.  But  as  the  supposed  conditions  allow  of  exact  com- 
putation, let  us  look  at  the  problem  a  little  closer.  If  each  varia- 
tion numbers  say  a  thousand  individuals,  then  the  number  of 
each  that  will  breed  true  will  be  as  follows : — Of  the  one  repre- 
sented by  T^o,  526  will  breed  true  and  474  will  cross, 


T«r,650 

»> 

450 

A.  555-5 

>? 

444-5 

T%,600 

» 

400 

And  the  next  generation  of  each  kind  will  be  as  follows :  multi- 
plying the  pure  parents  by  10,  and  the  hybrid  parents  by  8  or  9, 
according  to  the  value  of  i»,  we  have  of  those  represented  by 

T^o,  pure  offspring  5260,  hybrids  4266, 
W»  n  5500,       „      4050, 

T%,  „  6555,       „       8556, 

yi,  „  6000,       „      3200. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  under  such  conditions  the 
average  Prepotential  Segregation  and  Segregate  Fecundity  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  considerably  advanced,  and  so  with 
each  successive  generation  till  the  average  of  the  Pure  forms  is 
represented  by  the  fraction  -j^,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
variations,  of  which  one  will  be  represented  by  the  fraction  ^, 
And  from  this  new  point  continuous  advance  will  be  made  toward 
ever  higher  and  higher  grades  of  Segregation  and  Segregate 
Fecundity;  though  of  course  the  process  will  be  subject  to 
antagonisms  and  limitations  arising  from  the  principles  of  Self- 
accumulating  Vigour  and  Self-accumulating  Adaptation.  Let  it, 
however,  be  carefully  noted  that  we  have  in  this  process  the 
manifestation  of  a  new  principle,  for  it  rests  not  only  on  Self- 
accumulating  Positive  Segregation  but  on  Self-accumulating 
Segregate  Fecundity. 
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Table  Vin. 
Simplified  Formulas,  giving  the  Fraportions  in  which  Half-hreede 
and  Three- quarter-hreede  stand  to  Fure-breeds  when  we  have 
loth  Segregate  Fecundity  and  Segregate  Vigour, 

From  Table  VI.  we  learn  that 

p-MV-MVc^V^+MV-MVo"*"      "r 
When  the  numerator,  (\--2c)mv,  is  lees  than  the  denominator,  MV— MVc, 
the  sum  of  the  whole  series  within  the  brackets  may  be  obtained  in  aocord»nce 

with  the  formula  S= j— ,  in  which  8  =  the  sum  of  the  series,  a=  the  first 
term,  and  ^  =  the  constant  multiplier. 

H fnvc  1 

•*•  P~iry--MVo^       (l-2g)^ 
MV-MVc 
_      mvc  MV— MVg 

mvc 
=MV-inr4-(27nt;-ifVy (FormuU  1) 

Applying  the  same  method  to  the  formula  in  Table  YI!.,  we  find  that 

P""P^^MV-otV+(3otV-MV)c- 

T_H     2m'o'c 

•'•  P~P^MV-w»V-f(2mV-.MV)c' ^^f 

and 

T ^yc .^. 

H-"MV-mV-f(2mV-MVy       ^^ 

If  M=10,  »i=5,  w»'=6,  V=i,  v=T>ff,  t;'= A,<?=tVi 
and  (as  in'=m\  and  t;=:v') 

If  M=10,  wi=10,  «i'=10,  V=J,  t;=,V.  «''=tV,  c=,\r, 
then  1 ?^- ^^ =WV; 

J    T      ,       ,  ,  T    H    T 

g=A=^T;  and  j=pXg=TAi. 

In  this  latter  case,  where  the  Vigour  of  Hybrids  is  ^x[  that  of  Pure-breeds, 

while  their  Fecimdity  is  equal  to  that  of  Pure-breeds,  we  find  ^=wit  ^bich  is 

the  fame  result  as  that  given  in  the  8th  line  of  the  last  column  of  Table  V., 
where  the  Fecundity  of  cross  unions  and  of  Hybrids  is  ^  that  of  Pure-breeds, 
while  their  Vigour  is  equal. 
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The  Influence  of  Segregate  Vigour. 

I  think  we  may  say  we  have  here  come  in  sight  of  one  form  of 
the  still  wider  fourfold  law  already  mentioned ;  for  on  the  same 
principle  that  Segregate  Fecundity  increases  when  once  allied 
with  partial  Segregation  in  vigorous  forms,  Segregate  Vigour 
must  also  tend  to  increase  when  brought  into  the  same  alliance ; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  similar  principle 
tending  to  the  self-accumulation  of  Segregate  Adaptation. 

At  the  point  where  they  both  arise,  that  is  during  the 
period  that  immediately  follows  the  act  of  impregnation,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two  principles,  and  the  mor- 
tality of  the  hybrid  embryo  before  birth,  or  before  it  leaves  the 
egg,  may  be  conveniently  classed  as  Segregate  Fecundity.  ♦ 

Though  the  two  principles  are  so  closely  related,  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  not  to  distinguish  them;  for  there  is  no  close 
correspondence  between  the  degrees  in  which  the  two  qualities 
occur  in  the  relations  of  individuals  or  varieties ;  and  in  some  cases 
we  find  Segregate  Fecundity  associated  with  Integrate  Vigour. 
The  mule,  though  absolutely  sterile,  possesses  vigour  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  either  parent.  In  the  record  of  experi- 
ments given  by  Darwin  in  *  Cross-  and  Self -Fertilization  in  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom '  mention  is  made  of  certain  species  in  which 
self-fertilized  flowers  are  more  fertile  than  the  cross-fertilized, 
while  the  plants  produced  from  the  crossed  seed  are  the  more 
vigorous ;  and  of  other  species  in  which  cross-fertilized  flowers  are 
by  far  the  most  productive,  while  the  plants  produced  from  the 
crossed  seed  are  neither  taller  nor  heavier  than  the  self-fertilized.f 
In  the  same  work  the  common  pea  {Fieum  sativum),  the  common 
tobacco  {Nieotiana  tabacum),  and  Canna  Warseewiczi  are  shown 
to  be  more  vigorous  when  raised  from  self-fertilized  seed  than 
when  raised  from  seed  crossed  with  other  individuals  of  the  same 
strain ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  tobacco  and  the  pea,  great  increase  of 
vigour  is  produced  by  a  cross  with  a  slightly  different  variety 
while  the  fertility  is  increased  but  little  if  any. 

But  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  experiments  as  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  Segregate  Vigour,  is  given  in  the  history  of  "  The 
Descendants  of  the  self-fertilized  Flant,  named  Hero,  which  ap- 
pearedin  theSixth  Self-fertilized  Generation  o^Ipomoea  purpurea.' 
"A  cross  between  the  children  of  Hero  did  not  give  to  the 

*  See  '  Origin  of  Species/  6th  edition,  p.  249.  f  See  pages  322-329. 
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grandchildren  any  advantage  oyer  the  self-fertilized  grandchildren 
raised  from  the  self -fertilized  children."  **And,  what  is  far 
more  remarkable,  the  great-grandchildren,  raised  by  crossing  the 
grandchildren  with  a  fresh  stock,  had  no  advantage  over  either 
the  intercrossed  or  the  self-fertilized  great-grandchildren.  It 
thus  appears  that  Hero  and  its  descendants  differed  in  consti- 
tution in  an  extraordinary  manner  firom  ordinary  plants  of  the 
same  species."  "  If  we  look  to  the  [ordinary]  plants  of  the  ninth 
generation  in  table  x.,  we  find  that  the  intercrossed  plants  [of 
the  same  stock]  were  in  height  to  the  self-fertilized  as  100  to  79, 
and  in  fertility  as  100  to  26;  whilst  the  Colchester-crossed 
plants  [raised  by  crossing  with  a  fresh  stock]  were  in  height  to 
the  intercrossed  as  100  to  78,  and  in  fertility  as  100  to  51."  • 
The  Colchester-crossed  plants  were  therefore  in  height  to  the 
self-fertilized  as  1  to  -78  x  79,  or  as  1000  to  616,  and  in  fertility 
as  1  to  -51 X  -26,  or  as  1000  to  183 ;  while  the  self-fertilized 
descendants  of  Hero  when  crossed  with  the  same  fresh  stock 
not  only  had  no  advantage  over  those  that  had  been  continuously 
self-fertilized  for  nine  generations,  but,  as  the  details  of  the 
experiment  show,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  plants 
raised  from  the  self-fertilized  seed.  The  experiment  was  con- 
ducted under  conditions  decidedly  unfavourable  for  the  production 
of  healthy  plants ;  but,  as  it  is  usually  found  that  the  superiority 
of  crosses  between  varieties  is  most  clearly  brought  to  light  when 
the  competitors  are  subjected  to  unfavourable  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  furnish  even  stronger  evidence  of  Segregate  Vigour 
being  occasionally  produced  in  the  earliest  stages  of  divergent 
evolution,  than  would  have  been  furnished  if  the  same  degree  of 
superiority  in  the  self-fertilized  plants  had  been  obtained  under 
a  less  severe  test.  As  the  case  is  of  unusual  interest,  I  give  the 
details  as  recorded  by  Darwin : — 

"  Several  flowers  on  the  self-fertilized  grandchildren  of  Hero 
in  table  xvi.  were  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower ; 
and  the  seedlings  raised  from  them  (great-grandchildren  of 
Hero)  formed  the  ninth  self-fertilized  generation.  Several  other 
flowers  were  crossed  with  pollen  from  another  grandchild,  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  oflspring  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  the  seedlings  thus  raised  may  be  called  the  inter- 
crossed great-grandchildren.  And,  lastly,  other  flowers  were 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  a  distinct  stock,  and  the  seedlings 
*  '  Oron-  and  Self-Fertilization,'  pp.  47, 60,  61. 
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thus  raised  may  be  called  the  Colchester-crossed  great-grand- 
children. In  my  anxiety  to  see  what  the  result  would  be,  I 
unfortunately  planted  the  three  lots  of  seeds  (after  they  had 
germinated  on  sand)  in  the  hothouse  in  the  middle  of  winter, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  the  seedlings  (twenty  in  number  of 
each  kind)  became  very  unhealthy,  some  growing  only  a  few 
inches  in  height,  and  very  few  to  their  proper  height.  The 
result,  therefore,  cannot  be  fully  trusted;  and  it  would  be 
useless  to  give  the  measurements  in  detail.  In  order  to  strike 
as  fair  an  average  as  possible,  I  first  excluded  all  the  plants 
under  60  inches  in  height,  thus  rejecting  all  the  most  unhealthy 
plants.  The  six  self-fertilized  thus  left  were  on  an  average  66*86 
inches  high,  the  eight  intercrossed  plants  632  high,  and  the 
seven  Colchester-crossed  65*37  high;  so  that  there  was  not 
much  difference  between  the  three  sets,  the  self -fertilized  plants 
having  a  slight  advantage.  Nor  was  there  any  great  difference 
when  only  the  plants  under  36  inches  in  height  were  excluded. 
Nor,  again,  when  all  the  plants,  however  much  dwarfed  and 
unhealthy,  were  included. 

*'In  this  latter  case  the  Colchester-crossed  gave  the  lowest 
average  of  all;  and  if  these  plants  had  been  in  any  marked 
manner  superior  to  the  other  two  lots,  as  from  my  former 
experience  I  fully  expected  they  would  have  been,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  some  vestige  of  such  superiority  would  have  been 
evident,  notwithstanding  the  very  unhealthy  condition  of  most 
of  the  plants.  No  advantage,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was 
derived  from  intercrossing  two  of  the  grandchildren  of  Hero^ 
any  more  than  when  two  of  the  children  were  crossed.  It 
appears  therefore  that  Hero  and  its  descendants  have  varied 
from  the  common  type,  not  only  in  acquiring  great  power  of 
growth  and  increased  fertility  when  subjected  to  self-fertilization, 
but  in  not  profiting  from  a  cross  with  a  distinct  stock  ;  and  this 
latter  fact,  if  trustworthy,  is  a  unique  case,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed  in  all  my  experiments."  * 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be  the  result 
when  such  a  variation  occurs  in  a  wild  species  subject  to  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  competition.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
gradually  prevail  over  other  representatives  of  the  same  local 
stock,  both  by  its  more  vigorous  growth  and  by  its  greater 

*  *  Gross-  and  Self-Fertilixation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom/  pp.  50,  61. 
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fertility,  especially  in  the  case  of  flowers  that  failed  of  securing 
a  cross.    And  afterwards,  when  it  came  into  competition  with  the 
equally  adapted  variety  from  which  it  was  partially  protected  by 
Segregate  Vigour,  it  would  neither  be  driven  out  nor  lose  its 
separate  existence  in  a  commingled  race.    It  will  be  observed 
that  we  have  in  such  a  case  Local,  Germinal,  and  Floral  Segre- 
gation, each  producing  partial  effects  which  are  enhanced  by  the 
Segregate  Vigour.    In  order  to  bring  out  the  relation  of  these 
factors  to  each  other,  let  us  assume  definite  values  for  each. 
Let  us  suppose  that  -j^  of  the  flowers  are  self-fertilized,  ^  are 
fertilized  with  pollen  from  another  flower  of  the  same  plant,  -j^^ 
are  fertilized  with  pollen  from  other  plants  of  the  same  new 
variety,  and  -j^  are  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the  older  variety 
occupying  contiguous  areas.    Therefore  the  sum  of  the  segre- 
gating influences,  which  is  called  the  **  Batio  of  pure  breeding," 
and  is  represented  by  E  in  Table  IT.,  equals  -^ ;  and  the  "  Eatio 
of  cross-breeding,'*  represented  by  c  in  all  the  tables,  equals  ^. 
Again,  let  us  suppose  that  the  fertility  of  the  pure  breeds  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  half-breeds,  but  that  the  superior  vigour  of 
the  former  is  such  that  any  one  of  the  pure  seeds  has  twice  as 
good  a  chance  of  germinating,  growing  to  maturity,  and  producing 
seed  as  any  one  of  the  crossed  seeds.     The  general  effect  on  the 
final  result  will  in  that  case  be  the  same  as  if  the  "  Eatio  of 
increase  for  the  pure  unions  "  (which  I  call  M)  equalled   10, 
while  the  "  Eatio  of  increase  for  the  cross  unions  "  (which  I  call 
m)  equalled  5.    Turning  now  to  Table  V.,  we  can  easily  find  the 
ratio  in  which  the  number  of  pure-breeds  will  stand  to  the  half- 
breeds,  if  the  conditions  ^^ontinue  long ;  for  in  the  column  in 
which  m  equals  5  and  in  the  line  marked  c=^  we  find  ^, 
which  means  that  the  half-breeds  will  equal  the  pure-breeds 
multiplied  by  -^^  or  by  ^, 

Segregate  Vigour  and  Segregate  Fecundity  between  Human  Eaces, 

My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  following  facts 
relating  to  the  Japanese  and  Aino  races,  who  have  for  many 
centuries  met  under  circumstances  favourable  for  interfusion 
without  any  apparent  effect  of  this  kind.  I  quote  from  *  Me- 
moird  of  the  Literature  College,  Imperial  University  of  Japan,* 
No.  1 :  "  The  Language,  Mythology,  and  Geographical  Nomen- 
clature of  Japan  viewed  in  the  Light  of  Aino  Studies,"  by 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  p.  43 : — 
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**  "With  what  logic,  it  may  be  urged,  do  you  invite  us  to  accept 
a  great  extenBion  of  the  Aino  race  in  early  Japan,  when  it  is 
a  physiological  fact,  vouched  for  by  so  high  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Baelz,  that  there  is  little  or  no  trace  of  Aino  blood  in 
the  Japanese  people?  In  reply  to  this  some  would  perhaps 
quote  such  examples  as  Kew  England,  whence  the  Indians  have 
vanished,  leaving  nought  behind  them  but  their  place-names.  In 
Japan,  however,  the  circumstances  are  different  from  those  of 
New  England.  There  has  undoubtedly  been  constant  inter- 
marriage between  the  conquerors  and  the  native  race  upon  the 
Aino  border.  We  can  infer  this  from  history.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Tezo  know  it  by  personal  experience  to-day.  Never- 
theless, these  intermarriages  may  well  consist  with  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  Aino  blood  in  the  population.  As  a  matter  of 
fiict,  the  Northern  Japanese,  in  whose  veins  there  should  be  most 
Aino  blood,  are  no  whit  hairier  than  their  compatriots  in  Central 
and  Southern  Japan.  Anyone  may  convince  himself  of  this  by 
looking  at  the  coolies  (almost  all  Nambu  or  Tsugaru  men) 
working  in  the  Hakodate  streets  during  the  summer  months, 
when  little  clothing  is  worn.  But  the  paradox  is  only  on  the 
surface.  The  fact  is  that  the  half-castes  die  out — a  fate  which 
seems,  in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  to  follow  the  miscegenation 
of  races  of  widely  divergent  physique.  That  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  suggested  to  the  present 
writer's  mind  by  a  consideration  of  the  general  absence  of 
children  in  the  half-breed  Aino  families  of  his  acquaintance. 
Thus,  of  four  brothers  in  a  certain  village  where  he  staid,  three 
have  died  leaving  widows  without  male  children,  and  with  only 
one  or  two  little  girls  between  the  three.  The  fourth  has 
children  of  both  sexes ;  but  they  suffer  from  affections  of  the 
chest  and  from  rheumatism.  Mr.  Batchelor,  whose  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  unsually  great,  concurs  in  considering 
this  explanation  as  sufficient  as  it  is  simple.  There  are  scores  of 
mixed  marriages  every  year.  There  are  numerous  half-breeds 
bom  of  these  marriages.  But  the  second  generation  is  almost 
barren ;  and  such  children  as  are  born — whether  it  be  from  two 
half-breed  parents,  or  from  one  half-breed  parent  and  a  member 
of  either  pure  race,  are  generally  weakly.  In  the  third  or 
fourth  generation  the  family  dies  out.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  half-breeds  have  a  marked  tendency  to  baldness,  and  that 
their  bodies  are  much  less  hairy  than  those  of  the  genuine 
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Aino6.  This  fact  has  doubtless  helped  to  cause  the  diyergence 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  Aino  hairiness.  For  the  com- 
paraiiyely  smooth  haU-breeds  usually  speak  Aino,  dress  Aioo- 
fashion,  and  are  accounted  to  be  AiDos,  so  that  travellers  are 
likely  to  be  misled,  unless  constantly  on  their  guard.  There 
seem  to  be  half-breeds  in  all  the  villages  whither  Japanese 
pedlars  and  fishermen  have  penetrated.  There  have  therefore 
probably,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  half-breeds  in  every 
portion  of  Japan  where  the  two  races  have  come  in  contact." 

K  these  two  races  were  equal  in  civilization  and  in  natural 
adaptation  to  the  environment,  or  if  one  race  was  specially 
adapted  to  mountain  life  and  the  other  to  life  by  the  sea-shore, 
it  seems  probable  that  they  might  permanently  occupy  adjoining 
countries  without  losing  any  of  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
Broca,  after  careful  collation  of  all  the  information  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  publications  of  travellers  and  historians,  reaches 
the  conclusion  '*  that  alliances  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and 
tbe  Australians  and  Tasmanians  are  but  little  prolific ;  and  that 
the  mulattoes  sprung  from  such  intercourse  are  too  rare  to  have 
enabled  us  to  obtain  exact  particulars  as  to  their  viability  and 
fecundity."*  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  later  investi- 
gations in  Australia  and  other  parts  of  the  world  have  thrown 
fuller  light  on  the  mutual  fertility  or  sterility  of  the  more  diver- 
gent human  races,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  interest  in 
the  subject  has  declined  since  Darwin  has  shown  that  such  data 
can  never  afford  proof  that  the  different  races  of  man  are  not 
descended  from  common  ancestry.  There  are,  however,  signs 
that  a  renewed  interest  in  the  subject  is  being  awakened  through 
the  realization  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  species. 

Impregnational  Segregation  a  Cause  of  Divergence  in  both  iU 
Earlier  and  Later  Stages, 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  negative  factors  f  Segregate 
Vigour  and  Segregate  Fecundity  would  tend  to  produce  extinc- 
tion if  not  associated  with  positive  forms  of  Segregation.    But 

*  See  *  Phenomena  of  Hybridity  in  the  Genus  HcmoJ  By  Paul  Broca* 
English  translation,  published  for  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London  by 
Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Boberts  (1864),  pp.  45-60. 

t  For  a  definition  of  Negative  Segregation  see  page  238  of  this  paper. 
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in  the  case  of  organiBins  whose  fertilizing  elements  are  distributed 
by  wind  and  water,  the  qualities  that  produce  these  negative 
forms  of  Segregation  are  usually  accompanied  by  those  that  pro- 
duce Prepotential  Segregation,  which  is  in  an  importont  degree 
positire.  But  even  Prepotential  Segregation,  wheu  produced  by 
mutual  incompatibility  between  a  few  individuals  and  a  numerous 
parent  stock,  depends  for  its  continuance  and  development  on 
Local,  Germinal,  or  Floral  Segregation,  partially  securing  the 
intergeneration  of  the  few  that  are  mutually  compatible.  On 
the  one  hand,  Impregnational  Segregation  depends  on  some 
degree  of  Local,  Germinal,  or  Floral  Segregation  which  is  a  con- 
stant feature  in  most  species ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
do  these  initial  forms  of  Positive  Segregation  fail  of  producing 
any  permanent  divergence  till  associated  with  Impregnational 
Segregation,  but  the  more  effective  forms  of  Positive  Segregation, 
such  as  Industrial,  Chronal,  Fertilizational,  Sexual,  and  Social 
Segregation,  often  depend  on  Impregnational  Segregation,  inas- 
much as  the  divergence  of  endowments  which  produces  these 
depends  on  Impregnational  Segregation.  Moreover,  in  all  such 
cases,  increasing  degrees  of  diversity  in  the  forms  of  adaptation, 
and  consequently  of  diversity  in  the  forms  of  natural  selection, 
must  also  depend  upon  these  negative  factors,  which  in  their 
turn  depend  on  the  weak,  initial  forms  of  Positive  Segregation  • 

Divergent  evolution  always  depends  on  some  degree  of  Posi- 
tive  Segregation,  but  not  always  on  Negative  Segregation. 
Under  Positive  Segregation  of  a  rigorous  form  (as,  for  example, 
complete  Geographical  SegregationX  considerable  divergence  may 
result  without  any  sexual  incompatibility.  Darwin  has  shown, 
by  careful  experiments,  that  Integrate  Vigour  and  Fecundity  is 
the  relation  in  which  the  varieties  of  one  species  usually  stand  to 
each  other.  This  fact  does  not,  however,  prove  that  the  more 
strongly  divergent  forms,  called  species,  which  are  prevented  from 
coalescing  by  Segregate  Vigour  and  Fecundity,  did  not  acquire 
some  degree  of  this  latter  character  before  any  permanent  diver- 
gence of  form  was  acquired.  Their  having  acquired  this  segre- 
gating characteristic  may  be  the  very  reason  why  their  forms  are 
now  so  decidedly  different,  for  without  it  they  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  incoming  waves  of  intergeneration.  Again, 
we  must  remember  that  forms  only  moderately  divergent  are 
habitually  classed  as  different  species  if  they  are  separated  by 
Segregate  Vigour  and  Fecundity  (that  is  by  some  degree  of 
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mutual  sterility),  unless  observation  shows  that  they  are  of 
common  descent.  These  two  considerations  sufficiently  explain 
why  the  Tarieties  of  one  species  are  so  seldom  reported  as 
mutually  infertile.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  experiments  of 
Gartner  and  of  Darwin,  already  referred  to  at  length,  seem  to 
show  that  Segregate  Fecundity  and  Vigour  may  arise  between 
varieties  that  spring  from  one  stock.  In  view  of  these  cases,  we 
must  believe  that  in  the  formation  of  some,  if  not  many,  species, 
the  decisive  event  with  which  permanent  divergence  of  allied 
forms  commences  is  the  intervention  of  Segregate  Fecundity  or 
"Vigour  between  these  forms.  Positive  Segregation,  in  the  form 
of  Local,  Germinal,  or  Floral  Segregation  producing  only  tran- 
sitory divergences,  always  exists  between  the  portions  of  a  species 
that  has  many  members,  but  as  it  does  not  directly  produce  the 
Negative  Segregation  which  is,  in  such  cases,  the  necessary  ante- 
cedent of  permanent  divergence,  we  cannot,  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  language,  call  it  the  cause  of  the  permanent  diver- 
gence. Moreover,  though  it  may  be  in  acxjordance  with  ordinary 
language  to  call  the  Negative  Segregation,  which  is  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  the  permanent  divergence,  the  cause  of  the  same,  it 
wiU  be  more  correct  to  call  the  coincidence  of  the  Negative  and 
Positive  Segregations  the  cause,  and  still  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  whole  range  of  vital  activities  (when  subjected  to  the  limita- 
tions of  any  sexual  incompatibility  that  corresponds  in  the  groups 
it  separates  to  some  previous  but  ineffectual  Local,  Germinal, 
or  Floral  Segregation),  will  produce  permanent  divergence. 

In  many  cases  not  only  is  tbe  entrance  of  Impregnational 
Segregation  the  cause  of  the  commencement  of  permanent  diver- 
gence, but  its  continuance  is  the  cause  of  the  continuance  of  the 
divergence.  The  clearest  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  case 
of  plants  that  are  fertilized  by  pollen  that  is  distributed  by  the 
wind.  All  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  lower,  groups  of  such  plants 
would  rapidly  coalesce  if  each  grain  of  pollen  was  capable  of 
producing  fertilization,  with  equal  certainty,  promptness,  and 
efficiency,  on  whatever  stigma  it  might  fall.  We  may  also  be 
sure  that,  with  organisms  that  depend  upon  water  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  fertilizing  elements,  Impregnational  Segrega- 
tion is  an  essential  factor  in  the  development  of  higher  as  well 
as  of  lower  taxonomic  groups. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  the  cases  under  considera- 
tion, the  inferior  fertility  or  vigour  resulting  from  the  crossing  of 
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the  incompatible  forms  is  as  truly  a  cause  of  divergence  as  the 
inferior  opportunity  for  crossing  which  from  the  first  existed 
between  the  members  occupying  different  localities  or  between 
the  flowers  growing  on  different  trees  of  the  same  species.  The 
former  has  been  called  Negative,  and  the  latter  Positiye,  Segre- 
gation, not  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  different  grades  of 
efficiency,  but  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  different  methods  of 
operation  in  the  two  classes  of  Segregation. 

((?)   Institutional  Seoeegation. 

Institutional  Segregation  is  the  Eeflexive  form  of  Bational 
Segregation.  It  is  produced  by  the  rational  purposes  of  man 
embodied  in  institutions  that  prevent  free  intergeueration  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  same  race. 

As  the  principal  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  causes  of  Segregation  acting  independently  of  effort  and 
contrivance  directed  by  roan  to  that  end,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms  under  which 
Institutional  Segregation  presents  itself,  noting  that  some  of 
these  influences  come  in  as  supplemental  to  the  laws  of  segrega- 
tion already  discussed,  simply  reinforcing  by  artificial  barriers 
the  segregations  that  have  their  original  basis  in  nature.  The 
chief  forms  that  should  be  enumerated  are  National,  Linguistic, 
Caste,  Penal,  Sanitary,  and  Educational  Segregation ;  and  if  we 
had  not  already  considered  Industrial  Segregation  in  the  previous 
chapter,  that  might  be  added. 

GONCLUDINO  BbMABKS. 

Besides  Artificial  and  Institutional  Segregation,  which  depend 
on  the  rational  purpose  of  man,  we  have  now  considered  numerous 
forms  of  Segregation,  resting  on  no  less  than  18  groups  of  purely 
natural  causes.  Owing  to  the  length  of  this  paper  I  deem  it 
wise  to  bring  it  to  a  close  without  discussing  the  laws  that  co- 
operate in  intensifying  the  effects  directly  produced  by  the 
segregative  causes  already  considered.  As  I  have  shown  in 
Chapter  II.,  Segregation  is  not  simply  the  Independent  Genera- 
tion of  the  different  sections  of  a  species,  but  the  Independent 
Generation  of  sections  that  differ;  and  though  no  one  will 
believe  that  any  two  sections  of  a  species  are  ever  exactly  equi- 
ralenty  it  is  evident  that  the  degrees  of  difference  may  be  greater 
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or  less,  and  that  whatever  causes  a  greater  difference  in  two 
sections  that  are  prevented  from  intergenerating  will  also  be  a 
cause  of  increased  Segregation. 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  of  the  causes  enumerated  in 
this  and  the  previous  chapter  are  primarily  separative,  and  that 
no  one  of  those  that  are  primarily  segregative  is  at  any  one  time 
segregative  in  regard  to  many  classes  of  characters.  As  several 
forms  of  Segregation  may  co-operate  in  securing  a  given  division 
of  a  species,  and  one  form  is  superimposed  upon  another,  the 
aggregate  effect  must  be  incalculably  great ;  but  we  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  may  be  indefinitely  enhanced  by  causes  producing 
increased  divergence  in  the  segregated  branches.  The  causes 
which  produce  monotypic  evolution  when  associated  with  Inter- 
generation  must  be  equally  effective  in  producing  polytypic 
evolution  when  associated  with  Segeneration,  whether  in  its 
separative  or  segregative  forms.  But  the  discussion  of  Intensive 
Segregation  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion. 

Believing  that  the  study  of  Cumulative  Segregation  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  other  factors  of  evolution  will  throw  light  on  the 
origin  of  species  far  beyond  what  I  have  been  able  to  elicit,  I  trust 
the  subject  will  secure  the  attention  of  those  who  enjoy  better 
opportunities  than  I  do  for  carrying  forward  such  investigations. 

26  Oonoeanon,  Osaka,  Japan, 
May  12, 1887. 


Apfekdix. 
Classified  Table  of  Forms  of  Segregation, 

A. 

Environal  Segregation. 


(a)  Industrial  Segregation. 

Sustentational. 

Defensive. 

Nidificational. 
(5)  Chronal  Segregation. 

Cyclical. 

Seasonal. 
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(c)  Spatial  Segregation. 


Geographical. 
Local. 


'  Migrational. 
Tnuisportational. 
.  Geological. 

(d)  Fertilizational  Segregation. 

(e)  Artificial  Segregation. 


B. 

Beflezive  Segregation, 
(a)  Conjunctional  Segregation. 

Social. 

Sexual. 

G-erminal.  i 

Floral.  ^ 

(li)  Impregnational  Segregation. 

Segregate  Size. 

Segregate  Structure. 

Prepotential  Segregation. 

Segregate  Fecundity. 

Segregate  Vigoiur. 
(c)  Institutional  Segregation. 

C. 

Intensive  Segregation. 

(a)  Assimilational  Intension. 
(h)  Stimulatioual  Intension. 

(c)  Suetudinal  Intension. 

(d)  Correlated  Intension. 

(e)  Integrational  Intension. 
(/)  Selectional  Intension, 
(y)  Fecundal  Intension. 
(A)  Eliminational  Intension. 
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On  Roiue  Ovicells  of  Cyclostomaious  Bryozoa. 
By  Abthur  Wm.  Waters,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

[Read  5th  April,  1888.] 

(Plaw  XIV.) 

Fob  the  determination  of  the  Cyclostomatous  Bryozoa  the  ovi- 
cells are  certainly  most  important  characters,  and  in  many  cases 
are  undoubtedly  of  generic  vfdae ;  but  how  far  this  is  universally 
the  case  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  decide.  It  may,  how- 
ever, safely  be  said  that  the  Cyclostomata  will  never  be  rescued 
from  their  present  confusion  until  we  are  more  fully  acquainted 
with  these  receptacles.  Though  of  such  paramount  importance, 
they  are  not  known  in  a  large  majority  of  species.  This  is  partly 
on  account  of  insufiScient  searcii,  but  more  from  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  specimens  are  often  found  without  any  ovi- 
cells ;  so  that  in  some  common  species  they  are  as  yet  unknown. 
For  instance,  Homera  concatennata^  Eeuss,  a  fossil  found  abun- 
dantly in  the  Miocene  of  Italy,  G-ermany,  Austria,  and  Hungary, 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  furnished  an  ovicell. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  with  the  Cyclostomata  it  is  often  the 
case  that  abundant  material  is  necessary  for  true  appreciation  of 
the  characters,  and  therefore  it  was  a  considerable  disappoint- 
ment that  the  results  of  the  *  Challenger '  Expedition  were  not 
richer  in  this  respect.  I  am,  however,  now  able  to  add  figures  of 
the  ovicells  of  three  species  found  by  the  *  Challenger,*  one  from 

*  Challenger'  material,  and  two  from  specimens  in  my  own  collec- 
tion from  other  localities. 

HoBiTEBA  nssuBATA,  Busk,     (PL  XIV.  figs.  1,  »3,  4,  7) 
Taking  them  in  order :  when,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John 
Murray,  I  received  two  colonies  of^*Idmoneajissurata,'*  Busk,  from 

*  Challenger'  "Station  320,"  near  Monte  Video,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  a  dorsal  ovicell  upon  one,  giving  sufficient  ground  for 
removing  it  to  Homera ;  but  the  structure  of  both  the  front  and 
back  would  have  led  me  to  do  this  independently  of  the  ovicell. 

As  Miss  Busk  had  kindly  sorted  and  forwarded  the  specimens, 
I  informed  her  what  I  had  found  ;  and  she  replied  that  she  had 
also  noticed  them,  and  mounted  some  for  the  British  Museum, 
and  added  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  **  there  did  not  happen 
to  be  any  among  the  rather  numerous  specimens  selected  for 
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exaDiination  by  Mr.  Busk  ** ;  who  would  have  placed   it,   she 
considered,  under  Sornera  if  he  had  noticed  the  ovice)l. 

In  Idmonea  I  believe  the  ovicell  is  only  known  in  J.  radians. 
Lam.,  J.  atlantica,  Forbes,  J.  ffracillitna,  Busk,  J.  concava*,  Eeuss, 
J.  serpens,  L.,  I.  e^oracensis,  Busk,  J.  radicata,  Eirkpatrick ;  and 
in  all  is  on  the  anterior  surface ;  but  both  in  Idmonea  and  Hor- 
nera  the  position  may  be  axillary,  or  far  away  from  the  bifurca- 
tion ;  and  the  position  in  relation  to  the  axils  can  seldom  or  never 
be  looked  upon  as  characteristic.  I  have  before  me  a  MS.  list  of 
130  Idmonew,  some  of  them  synonyms,  though  all  have  been  ctm- 
sidered  as  separate  species  ;  but  only  in  the  few  cases  mentioned 
is  the  ovicell  described.  An  ovicell  has  been  figured  by  Hagenow 
as  Ccelophgma  granulata  on  "  Idmonea  *'  lichenoides^  Qoldf. ;  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  a  true  Idmonea, 

From  a  list  of  74  species  of  Homera,  it  seems  that  the  ovicell 
is  only  known  in  S,  frondiculata,  Lam.,  H.  foliacea,  MacQ-., 
B..  violacea,  Bars  (practically  dorsal),  H,  galeata,  Sm.,  H.  rohusta, 
MacQ.,  H,  ramosay  MacG.,  H.  lichenoides,  L.t  Goldstein  (Trans. 
Eoy.  Soc.  Vict.  1881,  pi.  ii.  figs.  6,  7,  8)  has  named  a  *  Chal- 
lenger' specimen  from  Marion  Island  H,  suhduhia,  with** ovi-^ 
cells  ";  but  from  the  figure  it  might  be  Hydrocorallina,  Eeuss 
has  described  as  Ccelophyma  striata  an  ovicell  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  Manzoni,  probably  belongs  to  H.  hippolyta,  Defr.  In 
all  these  cases  the  ovicell  is  dorsal,  forming  a  distinct  chamber ; 
and  this  is  also  the  case  in  Homera  Jlssurata,  In  this  last  it 
is  longitudinally  ridged,  and  in  the  furrows  are  pits,  giving, 
when  not  calcined,  an  areolated  appearance. 

The  position  and  nature  of  the  opening  of  the  ovicell  is  most 
important,  often,  in  fact,  more  so  than  the  shape  of  the  ovi- 
cell.    The  opening  is,  however,  formed  after  the  ovicell  is  com- 

*  Not  desoribed ;  but  a  recent  Bpedmen  from  Naples  has  the  ovicell  as  a 
mised  chamber  at  the  bifurcation.  It  nearly  endoees  one  of  the  series,  and 
the  ovicellular  opening  is  by  the  side  of  the  series.  In  another  specimen 
there  is  a  slight  central  inflation  between  the  series ;  but  this  does  not  seem  to 
be  mature. 

t  I  find  that  H,  lichenoides^  L.,  occurs  in  Naples,  together  with  H.  fnmdi* 
culata,  and  has  an  ovicell  with  a  rib  down  the  middle,  as  figured  by  Smitt 
and  Alder,  whereas  EUncks  figures  a  transverse  rib.  It  has  been  looked  upon 
as  an  excIusiTely  northern  form ;  but  the  '  Challenger '  found  it  off  Monte 
Video ;  and,  as  mentioned,  it  lives  in  the  Mediterranean.  Among  the  '  Ohal- 
lenger '  material  in  Edinburgh  I  have  since  seen  the  OTicells  on  specimens  from 
Simon's  Bay.  These  have  a  central  rib,  and  also  a  transverse  one  from  the 
o?icellaiar  opening  to  the  median  rib. 
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plete,  80  that  firequentlj  this  important  character  cannot  be  made 
out ;  and  in  my  specimen  I  could  not  find  any  opening,  but  one 
of  the  lateral  zocBcial  tubes  is  much  larger  than  usual,  and  looked 
as  though  this  change  was  connected  with  the  functions  of  the 
ovicell.  I  therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  British 
Museum,  explaining  what  I  had  seen  in  my  specimens,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  look  at  those  in  the  Museum.  He  kindly  did  so 
at  once,  and  wrote  that  he  examiued  ten  ovicells,  "  and  found 
in  each  instance  that  the  last  one  or  two  zooecia  of  a  series  iu 
proximity  to  an  ovicell  are  not  only  enlarged,  but  considerably 
altered  in  direction.  In  eight  instances  the  tube  curved  for- 
wards and  upwards  so  as  to  open  on  the  anterior  surface."  In 
two  the  tubes  opened  laterally.  "  In  every  case  the  wide  tube 
is  to  some  extent  connate  to  a  sooocial  series  ;  but  in  some  cases 
the  former  curves  away  from  the  latter  in  such  a  w^y  as  to  make 
the  wide  tube  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ovicell,  and  not  a  meta- 
morphosed zooecium  *'  *. 

I  have  already  referred  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  zx. 
p.  255)  to  the  fact  that  the  ovicells  of  the  Cyclostomata  have 
the  surface  nearly  always  perforated  with  much  more  numerous 
pores  than  the  rest  of  the  zoarium.  In  the  present  case  the 
ridges  are  narrower  and  the  pits  somewhat  finer  than  on  the  rest  of 
the  dorsal  surface ;  and  at  the  base  of  tliese  pits,  which  are  some- 
times spoken  of  as  pores,  there  are  several  fine  pores,  whereas  in 
the  pits  on  the  dorsal  surface,  except  when  elongated,  there  is 
but  one  pore  at  the  base.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  this  case 
the  pores  on  the  ovicell  are  much  more  numerous  than  on  the 
rest  of  the  zoarium. 

Figures  (1  and  3)  are  given  from  calcined  specimens  of  the 
front  and  back  of  the  zoarium,  and  I  consider  that  preparations 
should  be  thus  made  wherever  there  is  available  material ;  for 
figuring  with  all  the  organic  integument  is  like  taking  a  photo- 
graph of  a  lady  with  a  thick  veil  down.  Calcined  specimens  can 
be  directly  compared  with  fossils. 

The  anterior  surface  has  large  pores,  or  rather  pits,  following  the 
lines  of  the  zooecia,  with  one  or  two  pores  at  the  base  of  the  pit. 
The  way  in  which  the  ornamented  appearance  is  formed  is  shown 
more  clearly  in  this  species  than  in  any  other  I  have  seen.    At 

*  In  the  *  Challenger '  specimens  in  Edinburgh  ovicells  occur  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  with  a  large  lateral  tube  curring  forwards. 

22* 
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the  groMring  end  the  zooeeial  tubes  are  more  op  less  angular,  and 
down  each  side  there  is  a  row  of  rather  small  pores  (fig.  3) ; 
as  growth  proceeds,  calcareous  matter  is  added  in  ridges  both  on 
the  front  and  back  surfaces,  and  then  these  small  pores  are  left 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pits.  I  fijrured  and  referred  to  these  pits 
in  Homera  frandiculata  in  the  Quart.  Joum.  Gecl.  Soc.  vol.  xl 
p.  677,  pi.  XXX.  fig.  8. 

The  external  structure  of  the  growing  ends  of  the  outside  is 
the  same  as  seen  in  the  inside  in  other  parts  when  broken  down,  or 
when  sections  are  made.  The  position  of  the  interzooBcial  pores 
is  ofteu  very  characteristic,  and  can  also  sometimes  be  used  in 
fossil  species.  These  internal  pores  may  be  in  parallel  rows 
close  together  or  far  apart,  and  may  be  approximately  regular 
or  irregular ;  and  the  distance  apart  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance; but  as, yet  little  attention  has  been  given  to  these  pores 
in  published  papers.  An  absolute  regularity  does  not  seem  ever 
to  occur ;  but  the  plan  can  very  frequently  be  seen. 

There  is  one  structure  which  I  am  not  able  to  explain.  In  the 
interior  of  the  zooBcial  tubes  there  are  several  protuberances 
projecting  forwards  (fig.  7),  either  short  or  half  as  long  as  the 
width  of  the  zooeeial  tubes,  and  much  curved  forwards.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  commencements  of  "closures,"  and 
whether  they  are  used  for  attachments  cannot  be  decided  from 
my  dried  specimens.  Although  I  have  sections  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Cyclostomata,  I  have  not  come  across  anything  of  the 
kind  before.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  should  be  compared 
with  the  rays  of  JEntalophara  intricariay  Lichenopora^  and  Hetero- 
pora  (see  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xliii.  p.  840,  Ac);  but 
both  are  as  yet  unexplained.  In  the  coarsely  pitted  structure 
this  species  resembles  Idmonea  radians^  Lam.;  but  the  genus 
Idmonea  usually  has  a  finely  punctured  surface. 

The  zooecia  are  arranged  in  very  distinct  series,  suggesting  at 
first  Idmonea ;  but  the  serial  arrangement  is  not  uncommon  in 
Harnera  ;  for  in  H,  lichenoides  it  occurs  decidedly  in  some  spe- 
cimens, and  in  the  fossil  H,  eoncatenata,  Bss.,  and  H,  serrata. 
Ess.  (non  d'Orb.,  non  Menegh.),  it  is  very  marked ;  again  in 
H,  lichenoideg  the  amount  to  which  the  zooeeial  tubes  are  exserted 
is  variable,  and  no  doubt  this  and  H.fissurata  are  closely  allied. 

Idmokka  MsRSGHnn,  Seller.    (PI.  XIV.  fig.  2.) 

The  ovicell  taking  the  place  of  one  of  the  lateral  series  is  a 
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unique  structure  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  before  been  found.  The  base  is  narrow,  but  the  sac  widens 
out,  and  then  again  becomes  narrower ;  the  surface  has  a  few 
large  oval  pores,  and  the  ovicellular  opening  is  a  raised  tube  at 
one  upper  corner.     The  zooecial  tubes  spread  out  at  the  ends. 

It  is  placed,  with  hesitation,  under  J.  Meneghini^  as  there  are 
only  four  zooecia  to  a  series ;  but  Heller  only  figures  four,  and 
the  number  is  not  always  constant  in  a  colony.  In  a  specimen 
from  Naples,  without  an  oyicell,  of  what  I  considered  /.  Mene- 
ghini^  the  zocecial  tubes  do  not  spread  out  at  the  end  in  the  same 
way ;  but  sometimes  a  trace  of  this  structure  can  be  seen.  The 
dorsal  surface  near  tiie  ends  of  the  branches  is  finely  punc- 
tured, but  near  the  base  there  are  larger  openings.  I  have 
only  the  one  specimen  with  ovicells. 

Idmokea  iBREGiTLABis,  MemghinL     (PI.  XIV.  figs.  5  and  6.) 

This  was  found  by  the  *  Challenger'  ofl^  the  Azores ;  and  Mr. 
Busk  (p.  14j)  says,  "  ooscial  chamber  ?  " 

I  have,  however,  previously  (see  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 
vol.  XX.  p.  257,  and  Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  xl.  p.  687) 
referred  to  the  dorsal  ovicell  of  L  irregularis  \  but  as  it  has 
never  been  figured,  a  normal  ovicell  is  given  {^g.  5)  and  a  short 
abnormal  one  (fig.  6). 

The  ovicellular  aperture  is  wide,  with  a  raised  irregular  funnel- 
shaped  opening ;  but  in  the  young  ovicells  the  upper  part  is  flat, 
sloping  inwards.  One  colony  has  eight  ovicells,  and  five  of 
these  are  intact,  without  showing  any  opening ;  and  from  this 
we  see  how  misleading  this  specimen  alone  would  have  been, 
as  the  young  ovicells  are  without  external  orifices. 

A  somewhat  similar  ovicell  occurs  on  Filisparga  orakeiensis^ 
Stol.  (loc,  cit.  p.  687). 

Idmonea  MiLNEAKA,  d*Orh.  (PI.  XIV.  fig.  8.) 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  ovicell  of  L  Milneana  (Ann. 
Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  256),  and  give  a  figure  from  a 
Capri  specimen,  and  may  repeat  that  the  British  Museum  speci- 
mens of  J.  notomala,  B.,  and  I.  Milneana,  d'Orb.,  are  so  similar 
that  they  might  be  fragments  of  the  same  colony.  The  ovicell 
is  figured  from  a  rather  broken-down  specimen,  and  therefore 
there  is  some  restoration  of  the  zooecial  tubes. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XIV. 
Fig.  1.  Anterior  Burface  of  Hamera  fiwurata.  Busk,  drawn  from  oaldned 
speoimen. 

2.  Idmonea  Meneghini,  Heller.    Naples. 

3.  Dorsal  surfoce  (growing  end)  of  Homerajismrata,  B. 

4.  Dorsal  surface  of  ffomera  fissurata,  B.,  showing  oricell. 

5.  Normal  OTioell  o!  FUisparsa  irregularis,  Men^ghini.    Dorsal  surface. 

Naples. 

6.  Short  OTioell  of  Filiaparsa  irregularis,  Mencgh. 

7.  Section  of  zooecial  tubes  of  Homera  fissurcUa,  B.,  showing  interior 

projections. 

8.  Idmonea  Milneana,  d*Orb.,  from  Oapri. 


Note, — I  also  found  that  in  Qephyrophora  polymorpha^  B., 
dredged  by  the '  Challenger '  from  Simons  Baj,  there  is  an  entirely 
concealed  o^icell.  It  is  a  round  sac  quite  free  except  at  the  border 
of  the  opening ;  whereas  in  other  Chilostomata,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  wall  of  the  oyicell  is  for  a  considerable 
part  attached  to  the  zooecial  walls. 


On  the  Ovicells  of  some  Lichenopor€B. 

By  Arthur  Wm.  Waters,  F.L.S.,  F.G^. 

[Bead  3rd  May,  1888.] 

(Plats  XV.) 

Bt  Lichenopora  I  imderstand  a  genus  with  eancelli  between 
the  rays;  but  there  are  other  difcoid  forms  with  the  zo<Bcia 
arranged  in  radial  series,  so  that  the  mode  of  growth  is  common 
to  several  genera.  For  instance,  the  fossil  Aetinopora  regulari$^ 
d'Orb.,  does  not  seem  to  have  any  eancelli,  and  I  cannot  agree  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Hincks  in  placing  it  under  Lichenopora,  but  should 
consider  it  Multituhigera. 

Pr.  Jullien  *  would  take  us  back  to  the  name  Disporella  of 
Gray,  and  points  out  the  curious  mibtake  that  was  made  for  so 
many  years  in  calling  this  genuB Diseoporella,  Gray;  whereas 
Discoporella  was  a  name  given  by  d'Orbigny  to  some  Chilostomata 
which  would  now  be  Cupularia  or  allied  genera.  The  genus 
Lichenopora  is ,  however,  older  than  Gray's,  and  is  now  well 
established,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  Dr.  Jullien 
wishes  us  to  return  to  Disporella,  On  the  other  hand,  another 
*  Mienon  du  Cap  Horn :  Bryozoaires. 
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recent  writer,  Mr.  Th.  Marsson*,  revires  DUeoeavea  and  Defranda 
for  Lichenopora,  though  his  Defraneia  contains  species  which, 
according  to  what  I  have  said  aboTC,  cannot  be  placed  with  Lioheno- 
pora^  and  his  Ditcocavea  is  entirely  based  upon  the  radii  being 
uniserial ;  but  this  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  generic  character, 
and  even  in  specific  determination  must  not  be  used  with  too  much 
confidence,  as  there  are  some  species  where  the  rays  are  in  parts 
uniserial,  in  others  biserial. 

In  some  species  there  are  spines  arising  from  various  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  zoarium,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  furnish 
constant  characters ;  and,  further,  I  have  on  one  or  two  occasions 
called  attention  to  the  great  variation  to  which  the  shape  of  the 
peristome  is  subject  in  different  parts  of  the  same  oolony ;  on 
the  other  hand,  which  side  of  the  peristome  is  prolonged  seems 
to  be  of  considerable  diagoostic  importance. 

The  internal  " rays**  in  the  zocecial  tubes  and  cancelli  should 
be  more  studied,  and  I  should  consider  the  denticulation  of  recent 
Reteropora  cet'vicomisy  d'Orb.  ( Journ.  E.  Micr.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  392, 
pi.  XV.  figs.  9-11),  Lichenopora  hullata,  MacG.,  L,  echinata, 
MacG-.,  and  L.pristis,  MacQ.,  as  the  equivalents  of  the  rays  with 
knobs  in  Entalophara  intricaria^  B.,  Lichenopora  radiata.  And., 
L,  reticulata,  MacG.,  L.  Holdsworthii,  B.,  &c. 

Further,  the  position  of  the  connecting-pores  in  the  interior 
walls  of  the  zooecia  should  be  examined. 

Having  seen  how  many  of  the  characters  used  for  diagnosis 
are  variable,  it  is  quite  clear  that  numerous  species  made  on  ac- 
count of  a  difference  in  some  unimportant  character  can  never  be 
recognised  again,  making  a  better  acquaintance  with  this  genus 
very  desirable ;  and  it  seems  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ovicells  may 
often  assist  us  in  more  fully  grasping  the  amount  of  variation 
caused  by  the  conditions  under  which  the  colony  grew,  and  may 
show  the  amount  of  variation  in  different  parts  of  a  colony.  "We 
are  as  yet  unable  to  say  how  far  the  ovicells  may  be  trusted  for 
specific  determination ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  for  this 
purpose  of  value.  Also  as  some  species  have  been  described  with- 
out ovicells  and  some  with,  in  cases  where  the  author  has  not 
appreciated  whether  they  were  present  or  not,  exact  studies  in  both 
conditions  are  required.  In  so  recent  a  book  as  Busk's  '  Catalogue 
of  the  British  MHieum  Polyzoa,'  pt.  iii.,  where  14  species  are 
described,  the  ovicells  are  never  mentioned,  nor  are  they  in  the 

*  Brjozoa  der  weissen  Schreibkreide  der  Insel  Riigen,  1887. 
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*  Challenger  *  Beport.  A  *  Challenger '  specimen  from  Tristan  da 
Cuuha  was  submitted  to  me  named  L,  fimhriata.  This  is  X.  echi- 
nata  with  an  oyicell,  so  that  the  n&me  fimbriaia  must  be  dropped 

The  oviccUs  sometimes  occur  as  inflations  over  the  central  area, 
as  in  L,  grignonentis^  B.  (see  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol. 
XX.  pi.  yii.  flg.  4),  L.  novtt-zelandiaf  B.,  L.  wanganuiensU,  Waters 
(Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  voL  xliii.  p.  846),  L.  Holdstoorthii^  B., 
£r.  echinata,  B. ;  or  it  may  be  nearer  to  the  edge,  showing  the 
ovicellular  ducts  as  figured  by  Mr.  Hincks  in  Ltchenopora  radiafa. 

Although  now  keenly  on  the  look-out  for  ovicells,  it  is  a  very 
difficult  study,  which  can  progress  but  slowly  and  only  be  done 
satisfactorily  with  ample  material  collected  from  a  few  localities, 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  despair  when  trying  to  determine 
the  Ltchenopora ;  but  it  is  a  genus  which,  when  understood,  is 
perhaps  more  likely  than  any  other  to  throw  light  upon  the 
Cyclostomata  generally  and  upon  some  fossil  forms. 

LiCHENOPOBA  CALIPORNICA,  BusJc.      (PL  XV.  fig.  1.) 

Ucicmvea  califbmica,  d^Orb,  Pal.  Frav^.  p.  972. 

Discoporellacalifornica,  Busk,  Cat.  Mar,  Poly.  pt.  iii.  p.  32,  pi.  xxz.  fig.  5. 

Specimens  from  Port  Western  (Victoria)  given  to  me  by  Miss 
Jelly  seem  to  be  the  species  described  by  Mr.  Busk ;  but  as 
d'Orbigny's  description  might  apply  equally  well  to  three  or  four 
species,  it  seems  preferable  to  consider  Mr.  Busk  as  the  author. 

The  radii  are  usually  bi-  or  triserial,  though  in  parts  only  uui- 
serial,  and  in  one  specimen  most  of  the  rays  are  unise rial  and  only 
locally  biserial ;  the  interserial  spaces  have  round  or  angular  ceUs, 
but  when  these  interserial  cancelli  are  examined  at  a  level  below 
the  surface  they  are  usually  seen  to  be  round.  The  mouths  of  the 
cells  are  prolonged  on  the  distal  margin,  namely,  the  side  nearest 
to  the  border  of  the  zoarium.  Zocecial  tuhe  about  006  mm. 
wide  inside.  When  the  ovicellular  cover  is  removed  the  central 
area  is  seen  to  have  large  reticulated  spaces.  The  upper  part  of 
the  ovicell  is  formed  by  a  finely  perforated  plate  extending  between 
the  rays  like  the  cogs  of  a  wheel.  There  is  a  thick  calcareous 
rim  at  the  border  of  this  area. 

The  thin  calcareous  border  of  the  zoarium  is  not  shown,  as  this 
is  very  variable  in  size,  and  probably  of  no  specific  value. 

Loe.  California  {Busk) ;  Port  Western  (Victoria). 

LiCHENOPOHA  ECHINATA,  MacO.      (PI.  XV.  figs.  2,  8,6.) 
Discoporella  echinata;  MacG.  Tram.  Boy.  Soc.  Vict.  vol.  xx.  p.  127, 
fig.  4. 
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Through  Miss  Jelly's  kindness  I  hare  been  able  to  examine  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  of  Liohenopora  from  Victoria, 
and  an  abundant  one  is,  I  think,  the  L,  echinata  of  MacGillivray. 
The  zooecia  are  irregularly  arranged,  the  peristome  is  much  pro- 
duced on  the  proximal  edge,  namely,  the  margin  nearest  to  the 
centre  of  the  zoarium,  sometimes  with  one  process,  sometimes 
divided  into  several ;  numerous  fine  spines  usually  grow  from  the 
zooecial  tubes  as  well  as  from  the  cancelli  and  the  surface  of  the 
ovicell.  The  cancelli  are  angular  with  rounded  comers,  though 
when  the  tube  is  examined  at  some  depth  below  the  surface  it  is 
often  seen  to  be  round,  and  some  of  the  cancelli  may  be  called 
round,  though  that  is  not  the  usual  character ;  the  entire  inner 
surface  of  the  cancelli  is  denticulate.  The  ovicell  is  formed  by 
an  inflated  crust  covering  all  the  central  area  of  the  zoarium,  and, 
as  shown  in  figure  6,  it  starts  from  numerous  places,  ultimately 
meeting  iu  the  centre :  at  first  this  crust  is  very  thin,  but  in  the 
mature  condition  is  deeply  pitted ;  the  surface  is  then  somewhat 
ribbed  and  there  are  numerous  small  pores  at  the  base  of  the  pits. 
In  my  previous  paper  to  this  Society  (p.  277)  I  alluded  to  some- 
what similar  pits  in  Hornera. 

As  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  ovicell  commences  the  basal  reticu- 
lated cells  of  the  central  area  are  covered  over  by  a  thin  pellicle 
with  several  perforations  to  each  cancellus.  Both  the  upper  and 
under  surface  of  the  ovicell  is  shown  in  figure  6.  Figure  3  is  drawn 
from  a  specimen  bent  up  at  the  two  sides,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
figure  it  satisfactorily,  as  it  cannot  all  be  seen  in  one  focus. 

The  opening  of  the  ovicell  is  a  wide  tube  low  down  at  the 
border  of  the  inflation,  directed  horizontally,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  L.  ciliata  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  263, 
pi.  vii.  fig.  5) ;  but  I  have  only  seen  the  one  ovicell  of  L,  ciliata 
spreading  among  the  zooecial  tubes,  and  these  two  forms  seem  so 
closely  allied  that  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  basis  of  their  distinction. 

In  some  specimens  the  zooecia  are  slightly  ridged,  as  in  L.  grig- 
nonensis.  The  spines  from  the  zooecial  tubes  are  not  constant, 
sometimes  occurring  in  great  abundance,  in  others  there  are  very 
few  or  they  may  be  entirely  absent.  Both  in  this  and  L,  pristis, 
MacG-.,  there  is  a  semitransparent  closure  with  a  dull  opaque 
disk  in  the  centre,  perforated  in  the  middle.  It  seems  probable 
that  L,  pristis  and  L.  echinata  are  only  the  simple  and  confluent 
colonies  of  the  same  thing. 

Loc,  Victoria;  Tristan  da  Cunha  ('Challenger'). 
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LiCHENOPOBA  VICTOB1EN8I8,  DOm.  noV.      (PI.  XV.  fig.  4.) 

Discoporella  reticulata,  MacGiUivray,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Vict,  vol.  xx. 
p.  126,%  K 

There  is  already  Lichenopara  reticulata,  siDce  Hagenow  described 
a  fossil  as  Befrancia  reticulata  (Bry.  der  Maast.  Kreide,  p.  43, 
pi.  iv.  %g.  8,  non  4).  Marsson  has  already  shown  that  the  descrip- 
tion refers  to  fig.  3  and  not  to  4.  It  is  possible  that  this  may 
have  been  described  under  another  name,  but  this  is  not  certain ; 
and  I  certainly  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Pergens,  who  would  call  it 
diadema,  uniting  the  Befrancia  disticha.  Hag.,  D.  diademay  Gold., 
and  2>.  reticulata.  Hag. 

As  Mr.  MacGillivray  describes  it  from  Victoria,  I  would  suggest 
the  name  L.  vtctoriensia. 

This  is  one  of  those  species  in  which  without  the  ovicellular 
ducts  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  an  ovicell  or 
not.  The  central  area  is  coyered  by  the  ovicell,  the  covering  of 
which  is  formed  by  large  raised  trabeculsB,  within  which  there  is 
a  smaller  reticulation  formed  by  similar  trabeculsB.  There  are 
spines  with  knobs  from  the  walls  of  the  trabeculfi),  similar  to  those 
1  described  in  Lichenopara  grignonensis  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist, 
ser.  5,  vol.  xx.  p.  262,  pi.  vii.  fig.  4).  In  the  present  case  I  have 
only  figured  a  few  of  these  spines,  not  to  complicate  the  figure 
too  much.  The  spaces  between  the  trabeculsB  are  filled  in  with 
a  perforated  cover.  Aperture  of  zooBcial  tubes  about  006  mm. 
wide. 

Loc.  Victoria  {MacQ,)\  Port  Stephens,  b-Q  fath..  New  South 
Wales. 

DiSCOTUBIOKBA?  LI5KATA,  MacG.      (PI.  XV.  fig.  6.) 

Diastopora  lineata,  MacGillivray ^  Trans,  Roy.  Soc.  Vict,  vol.  zzi.  p.  96, 
pi.  iii.  ^g.  1. 

Liripora  lineata,  MacG,  Cat,  Mar,  Polyzoa  of  Vict,,  Roy,  Soc  Viet. 
1887.  p.  32. 

Discotubigera  Uneata,  Waters,  Ann,  May.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  voKxx. 
p.  260,  pi.  vi.  fig.  24. 

I  have  already  (loc.  cit.)  alluded  to  the  ovicell,  but  it  has  never 
been  figured,  and  therefore  I  add  a  figure  of  an  ovicell  occurring 
near  the  border  of  the  zoarium.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  a 
type  quite  different  from  that  of  Lichenopora ;  but  as  yet  we  are  iu 
ignorance  concerning  the  ovicells  of  Discotnhigera  and  its  allies. 
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LiCHENOPOBA  HOLDSWOBTHII,  JBuik.      (PI.  XV.  figS.  7  &  8.) 

Discoporella  Holdsworthii,  Busk,  Cat  Mar,  Polyzoa,  pt.  iii.p.  33, 
pi.  xzx.  fig.  4. 

Lichenopora  Holdtworthii,  Waters,  Quart,  Joum,  Geol  Soc,  toI.  xliii. 
p.  347 ;  Ann.  Mag,  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  vol.  xx.  p.  261. 

I  have  already  (Quart.  Joum.  (3^eol.  Soc.  xliii.  p.  347,  and  else- 
where) alluded  to  the  ^'  rays  "  in  the  zooBcial  tubes  and  cancelli, 
and  to  Mr.  Busk  perliaps  referring  to  these  when  lie  speaks  of 
stellate  pores 

The  ovicell  occurs  as  a  central  inflation  with  large  roundish 
depressions  closed  with  a  perforated  pellicle.  It  spreads  in 
between  the  radii  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  in  L.  californica 
though  not  so  marked  on  the  surface.  I  have  only  seen  the  one 
ovicell ;  and  if  this  was  the  only  specimen  of  L,  Holdsworthii 
known,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  without  breaking  up  the 
specimen  to  decide  whether  there  was  an  ovicell. 

hoc.  Living :  Ceylon ;  Victoria ;  *  Challenger '  station  1412  (S. 
Africa).     Fossil:  "Waipukurau  (New  Zealand). 

EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XV. 

Fig.  1.  Lichenopora  cal{fomicaf  Busk.    Showing  ovioell  extending  between  the 
radii    From  Port  Western  (Victoria).    X  12. 

2.  OanceUus  of  L.  echinata  showing  denticles.    X  85. 

3.  Lichenopora  echinata,  MaoG.    Shows  to  the  left  the  lower  surfiioe  of  the 

oyicell  formed  by  rvtioulated  cells  covered  with  a  pellide.    The  upper 
surface  is  pitted.    X  25. 

4.  Lichenopora  victoriensie.    Shows  ovicell  and  two  ovioellular  ducts.  From 

Port  Stephens,  5-6  fath.  (New  South  Wales).     X  25. 

5.  Diecotubigera  Uneata,  Mac0.    Shows  the  oyioell  at  the  border  of  the 

colony,  and  also  the  ovioellular  duct.    From  Port  Jackson  (New  South 
Wales).     X  25. 

6.  Lichenopora  echinata.    Shows  the  formation  of  the  oyioell  which  starts 

from  several  points  to  meet  oyer  the  centre.    From  Port  Phillip.   X 1 2. 

7.  Canoellus  of  L.  Holdeworthii,  showing  rays.    X  85. 

8.  Lichenopora  Holdsuforthii,  B.,  with  oyioell.    From  Port  Phillip,    x  25. 


Besearches  into  the  Life-histories  of  Glycijphagut  domesticus  and 
G.  spinipes.    By  A.  D.  Michael,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.8.,  F.B.M.S. 
[Read  3rd  May,  1888.] 
(Platb  XVI.) 

Fob  over  three  years  last  passed  I  have  been,  as  opportunity 
offered,  endeavouring  to  elucidate  certain  obscure  points  which 
I  had  observed  in  the  post-embryonic  development  of  the  common 
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Glyciphagi^  the  specific  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  this  paper ;  it  is  the  progress  and  results  of  those 
inyestigations  which  I  now  propose  to  record. 

The  inquiry  has  inyolved  a  considerable  amount  of  care  and 
labour,  not  only  from  the  inherent  difficulties  of  isolating,  rearing, 
and  watching  these  miuute  creatures,  but  also  because  it  has 
necessitated  very  numerous  dissections  of  soil  hyaline  Acariy 
some  of  them  less  than  the  fifth  of  a  millimetre  in  total  length, 
and  of  the  cast  skins  of  these  organisms. 

GIyciphagu8  is  a  genus  of  atracheate  Acari,  belonging  to  the 
family  Tyroglyphidsa,  but  which  is  distinguished  from  the  genus 
TyroglyphuSi  or  cheese-mites,  by,  inter  alia,  the  rough  cuticle, 
covered  with  granulations  or  vermiform  markings,  the  pec- 
tinated or  plumose  hairs  and  long,  slender  tarsi  of  Glydphagi^ 
as  opposed  to  the  polished  cuticle,  setiform  hairs,  and  usually 
shorter  tarsi  of  Tyroglyphi,  and  more  especially  by  the  females 
of  Glyciphagus  possessing  a  central  tubular  projection  from  the 
posterior  margin  which  is  absent  from  those  of  Tyroglyphus  : 
some  years  ago  I  showed  this  to  be  a  bursa  copulatriz,  a  fact 
which,  I  belieye,  is  now  generally  admitted  ;  the  bursa  doubtless 
exists  in  Tyroglyphus,  as  indeed  Dr.  Nalepa  has  proved  in  one 
species,  but  it  does  not  form  an  exterior  projection. 

In  order  that  this  paper  may  be  understood  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  as  shortly  as  possible,  what  a  Hypopus  is;  but  as,  in  a 
former  paper  read  before  this  Society*,  I  entered  fully  into  the 
question,  1  do  not  propose  to  detail  the  various  opinions  held 
by  different  authors  on  the  subject,  nor  the  investigations  which 
led  me  to  the  results  given,  except  so  far  as  is  absolutely  requisite 
in  order  that  this  paper  may  be  intelligible  ;  I  shall  simply  state 
conclusions,  referring  to  that  paper  for  all  proofs  and  other  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Hypopi  are  minute  Acari  provided 
with  a  smooth,  chitinous  carapace,  which  conceals  the  whole,  or 
almost  the  whole,  of  the  creature ;  they  are  somewhat  arched  on 
the  back,  but  still  considerably  compressed  dorso-ventrally ;  the 
mouth-organs  are  rudimentary  and  the  posterior  pair  of  legs  are 
terminated  by  hairs,  not  claws.  Hypopi  are  most  commonly  found 
adhering  to  insects,  miriapods,  &c.,  and  they  have  been  ultimately 
shown  to  be  a  stage  in  the  life-history  of  some  Acari  of  the  genus 
Tyroglyphu8  and  one  or  two  allied  genera,   although  they  are 

*  "  The  Hypopus  question,"  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool.  vol.  xyii.  (1884)  pp. 
371-394. 
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very  unlike  all  other  stages  of  Tyroglyphi  in  appearance.  The 
stage  does  not  occur  in  the  life-history  of  every  individual  of  a 
species,  but  in  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  instances. 
Megnin  considered  that  the  stage  occurred  when,  from  drought 
or  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  colony  was  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing, and  that  the  nymphs  of  Tyroglyphus  had  the  power  of  turning 
into  Eypopi  and  so  remaining  until  either  the  circumstances  had 
again  become  favourable  in  the  place  where  they  were,  or  until 
they  had  emigrated  into  more  suitable  quarters — the  Hypopus 
being  better  able  to  endure  drought  &c.,  and  more  capable  of 
adhering  to  insects  and  thus  escaping  than  the  other  stages  of 
the  creature.  I  think  that  I  proved  by  the  investigations  detailed 
in  the  paper  above  referred  to  that  this  was  an  error,  and  that 
unfavourable  circumstances  did  not  affect  the  question — the  Hy- 
popial  stage  being  a  provision  of  nature  to  ensure  the  distribution 
of  the  species,  occurring  irrespective  of  adverse  conditions,  and 
that  it  occupied  the  period  between  two  ecdyses  in  the  life-history » 
commencing  in  the  specits  which  I  was  then  studying  at  the 
second  nymphal  ecdysis. 

01yciphayu8  is  not  one  of  the  genera  in  which  a  Hypopial  stage 
has  ever  hitherto  been  found  to  exist,  except  in  the  case  of 
G,  Cramer i  described  by  me  in  1886  * ;  and  this,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  paper  in  which  I  described  it,  is  an  extreme  species  of  the 
genus,  which  would  hardly  be  included  in  the  genus  were  it  not 
for  the  connecting-links,  and  would  undoubtedly  fall  within  Hal- 
ler's  genus  "  Dermacarus  "  if  that  genus  were  retained.  Of  the 
two  species  named  in  the  title,  one,  Q,  spinijpes,  was  first  recorded 
by  Koch ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  there  is  not  any 
difficulty  in  identifying  it,  and  but  little  synonymy  connected 
with  it.  O.  domesiicus  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  this 
happy  position :  the  synonymy  of  this  species  would  probably  be 
voluminous ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  it,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  identifying  the  species  that  I  have  been 
experimenting  upon.  The  species  was  originated  by  de  Geer, 
who  called  it  Acarus  domesticuM,  the  division  of  Tyroglyphus  from 
Olyciphayus  not  having  been  effected  at  that  time ;  one  result  of 
this  has  been  that  numerous  writers  have  identified  the  creature 
with  the  common  cheese-mite  {Tyroglyphus  siro,  Linn.).  Now, 
however,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  genera  is  understood, 
it  is  abundantly  clear  that  de  Geer's  species  was  a  Olyciphagus ; 

*  "  Upon  the  Life-histoiy  of  an  Acartis,  one  stage  whereof  is  known  as  Labi- 
dopkorus  talpa,  Kramer,  &o./'  Joum.  B.  Mio.  Soo.  1886,  pp.  377-390. 
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it  appeared  in  1778.  la  1841  Gervais  published  a  very  short 
description  and  very  imperfect  drawing  of  a  species  which  he 
called  GlyciphagTM  cursor.  In  1867  Eobin  and  Fumose  pub- 
lished a  very  carefully  prepared  article  in  Bobin's  *  Journal  de 
TAnatomie  et  de  la  Physiologic,'  in  which  they,  probably  correctly, 
identified  de  Geer's  and  G^rvais's  species ;  but,  for  some  reason 
which  is  not  quite  apparent,  they  retained  G^rvais's  name,  not 
de  Geer*s.  M.  M6gnin,  in  the  obserraiions  mentioned  below  as 
having  been  made  by  him,  has  followed  Eobin  and  Fumose  in 
calling  the  species  G,  cursor :  unfortunately  neither  of  these  able 
authors  gives  a  figure  of  their  Q.  cursor ;  had  Eobin  and  Fumose 
added  such  a  drawing  as  they  famish  of  G,  spinipes  no  doubt 
could  arise  as  to  what  their  species  is.  A  good  figure  of  what  is 
apparently  the  male  of  G.  domesticus  is  given  by  Berlese  (Acari 
Ital.  fasc.  xiv.  no.  3)  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  short  description, 
which,  however,  is  supplemented  by  the  notes  to  the  same  work 
(fasc.  i.  pp.  9, 10).  This  author,  however,  does  not  say  whether 
he  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  G»  cursor^  and  the  points 
which  he  gives  for  identifying  his  species  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison with  those  given  by  Eobin  and  Fumose  for  G.  cursor.  I 
imagine  the  two  species  to  be  identical.  Under  these  circum- 
stances I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  a  figure  of  the  female  of 
the  species  I  have  been  dealing  with,  to  facilitate  identification ; 
it  is,  I  think,  the  (?.  domestieus  of  de  Oeer  and  Berlese,  and,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  at  present,  it  is  also  the  G.  cursor  of  the  other 
authors  aboTO  named. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  any  formal  description  of 
such  weli-knovni  creatures  ;  but  as  these  two  species,  G.  spinipes 
and  G,  domesticus^  are  commonly  found  together,  and  are  not 
easily  distinguished  at  first,  although  a  little  practice  enables  the 
student  to  do  so  with  facility  and  certainty,  it  may  be  useful  to 
state  some  of  the  principal  characters  by  which  they  mny  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  these  are : — Firstly,  that  the  tarsi  of  G.  spinipes  are 
thickly  clothed  with  very  fine  short  hairs  (PL  XVI.  fig.  12),  but  do 
not  bear  any  hairs  much  longer  than  the  general  average ;  the  tarsi 
of  G.  domesticus  are  smooth,  but  have  a  few  straight  hairs  or 
spines  much  longer  than  those  of  G.  spinipes  (fig.  5).  The  hairs 
on  the  tarsi  of  G.  spinipes  are  best  seen  in  dry  specimens  using 
an  amplification  of  from  150  to  200  diameters  ;  they  are  not  so 
easily  seen  with  lower  powers  nor  in  specimens  mounted  in  bal- 
sam, or  even  in  fluid.     Secondly,  the  tarsi  of  G.  domesticus  are 
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considerably  longer  than  those  of  O,  spinipes.  Thirdly,  G. 
gpinipes  has  an  obtusely  conical  shape  anteriorly,  and  is  suddenly 
contracted  between  the  second  and  third  pair  of  legs  ;  G,  domes- 
ticus  has  this  form  indicated  but  very  slightly,  being  nearly  as 
wide  posteriorly  as  in  the  middle  of  the  body  ;  the  difference  can 
only  be  well  seen  in  living  specimens.  Fourthly,  the  bursa 
copulatrix  of  the  female  projects  considerably  more  in  G.  domes- 
iicus  (fig.  7)  than  in  G,  spinipes  (fig.  15).  Fifthly,  G.  domesticm 
is  a  trifle  the  larger,  but  this  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Sixthly, 
the  hairs  of  G.  spinipes  are  more  deeply  serrated  and  stronger 
than  those  of  O.  domesticus.  Seventhly,  the  tibisB  of  the  first  and 
second  pairs  of  legs  in  G.  spinipes  each  bear  two  large  and  thick 
curved,  strongly-serrated  hairs  ;  these  are  much  less  developed  in 
G.  domesticus.  Eighthly,  the  second  joints  of  the  third  pair  of 
legs  in  G.  spinipes  each  bear  on  the  outside  a  peculiar  hair  or 
scale  (fig.  14),  shaped  like  a  husk  of  com,  and  placed  with  the 
concavity  inward ;  its  outer  surface  is  thickly  clothed  with  fine 
hairs  or  processes :  this  structure  is  most  developed  in  the  female ; 
it  has  not,  I  think,  been  mentioned  by  previous  writers  ; 
it  is  not  found  in  G.  domesticus.  Ninthly,  G.  spinipes  when 
placed  on  its  back,  or  otherwise  disturbed,  has  a  rapid  struggling 
or  fighting  motion  with  its  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs,  a  little 
of  which  is  seen  in  its  ordinary  widk  ;  this  style  of  movement  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  species. 

The  Tyroglyphid»,  like  most  of  the  other  Acari,  have  an  inert 
period  previous  to  each  ecdysis ;  during  this  time  the  creature  is 
motionless  and  apparently  dead,  except  that  it  does  not  shrivel 
up ;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  a  proper  examination  will  disclose 
that  the  development  of  the  creature  in  its  next  stage  is  pro- 
gressing inside  the  dead  cuticle. 

Gltciphagus  domesticus. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1885,  when  I  was  examining  some 
material  which  had  been  sent  to  me  and  which  was  swarming 
with  G.  domesticus  in  various  stages,  I  observed  that  there  were 
some  which  could  only  he  classed  as  inert  nymphs,  but  which  had 
not  quite  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  creature  in  that  stage ; 
the  cuticle  was  more  opaque,  and  seemed  thicker  and  whiter,  the 
back  was  more  arched,  the  empty  skin  of  the  legs  was  more 
apt  to  be  rubbed  off,  as  if  the  inert  stage  had  lasted  longer  than 
usual,  giving  a  case-like  appearance ;  and  I  propose  in  this  paper 
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to  use  the  expression  "  cases  "  to  signify  this  phase  iu  the  life- 
history  ;  it  must,  however,  be  understood  that  each  case  is  only  a 
nymphal  skin,  but  it  is  a  nymphal  skin  under  special  conditions. 
The  finely  granular  marking  or  wrinkling  of  the  cuticle  of  the 
species  was  very  apparent,  and  when  a  portion  was  examined  with 
a  sufficient  power  this  was  resolved  intuthe  labyrinthine  and  vermi- 
form wrinkling  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  (PI.  XVI.  fig.  3). 
It  was  also  noticeable  that  the  contents  of  each  case  were  more 
drawn  toward  the  anterior  end  than  is  usual  in  the  nymph  during 
ecdysis.  Of  course  the  first  step  was  to  ascertain  that  these 
cases  were  not  simply  dead  creatures ;  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  1885  I  isolated  three  in  a  separate  glass  cell, 
placing  them  under  what  experience  had  taught  me  would  pro- 
bably be  favourable  conditions  of  existence.  On  the  10th  June, 
1885,  three  immature  Qlyciphagus  domesticus  emerged  from  these 
cases.  The  cases  did  not  split  irregularly  like  an  ordinary 
nymphal  skin,  but  opened  by  the  posterior  end  of  the  case, 
which  had  been  concave,  being  pushed  out  so  as  to  become  rather 
convex,  and  separating  from  the  lateral  and  ventral  portions  of 
the  case,  while  it  remained  attached  to  the  dorsal ;  thus  when  the 
creature  within  had  escaped,  the  posterior  end  formed  a  sort  of 
lid  attached  to  the  dorsal  surface  (fig.  4).  This  I  subsequently 
found  was  the  usual,  although  not  the  absolutely  invariable,  mode 
of  opening.  I  did  not  then  examine  the  precise  stage  that  the 
creatures  were  in,  but  I  noticed  that  the  cases,  although  open,  did 
not  appear  to  be  entirely  empty  (I  subsequently  found  that  what 
they  contained  was  a  cast  skin). 

On  the  10th  June,  1885,  I  placed  thirteen  more  cases  in  a 
second  cell,  and  submitted  them,  as  I  had  hoped,  to  conditions 
similar  to  the  first ;  but  either  from  some  defect  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  cell,  or  from  unfavourable  weather,  these  specimens 
gradually  died,  so  that  toward  the  end  of  July  there  were  not  any 
alive.  On  the  80th  July,  1885, 1  again  isolated  several  cases  in  a 
separate  cell.  In  a  week  I  found  that  two  of  them  were  open  at 
the  posterior  end  and  that  there  were  two  nymphs  of  Olyctpha^us 
domesticus  in  the  cell ;  more  subsequently  emerged  from  the 
other  cases.  I  again  observed  that  the  cases  from  which  they 
had  come  did  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  empty.  I  now  took 
three  of  the  nymphs  which  had  emerged  from  the  cases  and 
placed  them  in  a  separate  cell ;  in  about  a  week  they  had  all 
become  inert ;  a  few  days  later  an  adult  female  of  G.  domesticus 
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escaped  out  of  the  cuticle  of  one  of  these  inert  nymphs,  the 
others  soon  followed.  The  cast  skin  from  which  the  adult 
emerged  was  thin  and  fine,  very  diflferent  in  appearance  from  that 
of  the  cases.  One  point  at  least  had  now  been  established,  viz. 
that  the  cases  were  a  penultimate  nyniphal  stage — i.  e.  that  the 
nymph  which  emerged  from  the  case  became  adult  at  its  first 
ecdysis. 

While  these  observations  were  in  progress  I  also  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  matter  by  dis!«ecting  the  cases  and 
their  contents ;  but  as,  in  order  to  avoid  any  chance  of  error,  I 
have  lately  repeated  these  dissections  on  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens, I  will  describe  the  results  of  both  together  in  order  to  avoid 
repetition. 

At  this  time  I  was  forced  by  other  engagements  to  abandon 
the  investigation  temporarily ;  and  I  did  not  make  any  further 
observations  on  the  same  species  until  the  present  year  (1888). 
On  Jauuaiy  25,  1888,  I  placed  io  a  cell  four  cases  taken  from 
fresh  material  which  I  had  obtained,  but  which  cout  lined  very 
few  cases,  some  of  which  I  reserved  for  dissection  ;  but  in  spite 
of  my  providing  them  with  gentle  warmth  and  slight  m«>istur<?, 
such  as  would  apparently  form  the  moat  favourable  conditions, 
these  cases  still  (May  3)  remain  in  the  same  condition  as  when 
placed  in  the  cell*.  On  April  9,  having  found  that  a  great  many 
cases  had  now  formed  in  the  same  material  from  which  the  last 
had  been  taken,  I  placed  a  number  of  these  in  three  separate 
cells.  On  21st  April  I  found  an  inert  nymph  of  G,  domestlcus  in 
one  of  these  cells  which  had  escaped  from  a  case,  and  must  have 
emerged  and  become  inert  since  the  cell  had  been  last  examined,, 
which  happened  to  be  two  days ;  longer  than  usual.  On  the  26bh 
April  the  adult  emerged,  and  a  second  nymph  had  emerged  and 
become  inert  prior  to  the  final  ecdysis.  On  the  1st  May  an  adult 
female  of  Q.  domesticus  emerged  from  this  last-named  nymph.. 
I  carefully  examined  it  and  made  certain  of  the  species. 

Between  the  commencement  of  January  and  the  end  of  April 
1888, 1  dissected  a  large  number  of  theste  cases  of  O.  domesticus  ; 
the  results  were  entirely  confirmatory  of  those  which  I  had 
obtained  in  1885 — viz.,  that  inside  each  full  case,  and  almost 
filling  up  the  anterior  portion  of  it,  but  not  the  legs^  which  were 
empty,  was  a  protoplasmic  mass  which  had  a  transparent,  colour- 
less, and  almost  structureless  cuticle.     This  mass  had  a  rounded 

*  They  subsequontly  emerged  on  15th  July. 
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posterior  and  a  pointed  anterior  end ;  was  compressed  dorso- 
ventrallj,  particularly  at  the  posterior  margin  ;  and  had  a  more 
or  less  plain  sulcation  round  it,  as  though  dividing  cephalothorax 
from  abdomen  (in  some  specimens  this  was  Tery  marked).  The 
mass  had  the  general  form  of  a  Hypopus,  but  there  was  not,  in  any 
instance,  any  trace  of  legs,  mouth,  or  other  external  organs.  In 
many  instances  the  protoplasm  appeared  to  be  divided  into  large 
cells,  like  an  egg  in  an  early  stage  of  segmentation  ;  in  others  the 
cell-division  appeared  to  have  gone  further,  the  cells  being  much 
smaller  and  finer,  particularly  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
creature,  but  some  of  the  larger  cells  remaining ;  in  others,  pre- 
sumably more  advanced,  the  finer  granulation  was  more  uniform. 
The  mass  was  always  motionless,  but  in  one  instance  I  did 
find  a  living  nymph  within  the  case  instead  of  the  inert  mass  ; 
this  of  course  was  ready  to  emerge.  The  cases  from  which  the 
occupant  had  emerged  almost  invariably  contained  the  cast 
cuticle  of  the  protoplasmic  mass,  which  cuticle  did  not  show  a 
trace  of  legs,  mouth,  or  any  other  organs. 

Glyciphaqus  spinipes. 

At  the  end  of  1885  I  was  at  a  farm-house  for  a  short  time,  and 
thought  it  a  favourable  opportunity  to  renew  the  investigation. 
I  found  in  the  chaff-house,  in  the  dust  and  chaff,  and  also  attached 
to  the  walls  and  beams,  a  number  of  cases  which  I  at  first 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  I  had  before  dealt  with  :  I  soon, 
however,  found  that  these  were  even  more  opaque  than  the  former 
specimens,  and  that  they  were  coarsely  reticulated  instead  of 
being  finely  vermiform  in  markings ;  the  empty  cases  also  opened 
differently,  the  posterior  cuticle  breaking  away  from  the  dorsal 
and  lateral,  and  remaining  attached  to  the  ventral,  so  that  the 
posterior  end  opened  downward  instead  of  upward,  and  was  more 
torn ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  dorsal  cuticle  also  was  usually  split 
along  the  median  line  and  the  two  sides  somewhat  separated.  It 
was  therefore  probable  either  that  they  were  in  a  different  stage 
from  those  observed  in  June  and  July  of  the  same  year,  or  that 
they  were  under  different  climatic  or  other  conditions,  or  that 
they  belonged  to  a  different  species  of  Acarus,  1  finally  found 
that  the  last  explanation  was  correct,  and  that  these  reticulated 
cases  were  those  of  O.  spinipes.  Between  the  28th  December, 
1885,  and  the  Ist  January,  1886, 1  found  a  considerable  number 
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of  these  cases.  I  placed  some  of  them  in  a  cell  as  before  and 
dissected  others ;  these,  in  many  instances,  contained  not  the  inert 
legless  ma:>s  found  in  the  caHes  of  O.  domesticut,  but  a  distinctly 
formed  living  Hypopua^  which  had  not  assumed  the  usual  brown 
chitinous  colour,  and  could  not  be  called  active,  but  still  was  fully 
formed,  and  provided  with  short  and  stumpy,  but  thoroughly-deve- 
loped legs,  which  it  could  move  about,  although  only  in  a  feeble 
manner ;  it  was  not  capable  of  walking  (ordinary  Hypopi  are  very 
active),  and  it  was  evidently  not  in  a  condition  fitted  for  existence  as 
a  free-living  creature ;  but  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  alive  and  fully 
formed ;  its  total  len>);th  was  about  '19  millim.,  its  greatest  width 
about  '15  millim.  Each  tarsus  of  the  first  three  pairs  had  an 
exceedingly  long,  very  slightly  curved,  blunt  claw ;  the  tarsi  of 
the  fourth  pair  were  devoid  of  claws  and  hairs.  A  figure  of  this 
Bypopus^  carefully  drawn  from  a  specimen  dissected  out  of  a  case 
in  January  1888,  is  given  in  PL  XVI.  fig.  9.  The  majority  of  the 
Hypopi  dissected  out  of  the  cases  were  not  capable  of  any  move- 
ment ;  it  was  only  a  few  which  were  able  to  move  their  legs.  1  now 
searched  the  chaff  and  material,  and  the  dust  &c.  swept  from  the 
wallsand  beams  of  the  chaff-house , very  carefully  in  hopes  of  finding 
active  Hypopi  which  had  emerged  and  were  capable  of  walking 
about,  but  neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  occasion  have  I  been  able 
to  discover  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  I  did  find  one  or  two  inactive 
Hypopi  not  capable  of  any  movement,  which  seemed  as  if,  from 
some  accident,  the  cases  had  been  broken  away  from  them.  On  2nd 
January,  1886, 1  took  one  of  these,  and  one  of  the  Hypopi  dissected 
out  of  a  case  and  which  could  move  its  legs,  and  put  them  in  a  cell 
by  themselves.  I  watched  them  at  frequent  intervals,  but  they 
did  not  die  or  shrivel  up.  On  the  15th  January  1  mi.-^sed  one  of 
the  Hypopi ;  but  close  to  where  it  ought  to  have  been  I  saw  a 
nymph  of  Glyciphayus  spinipes,  which  had  evidently  just  emerged 
and  had  some  thin  membrane  attached  to  it ;  on  detaching  this 
membrane,  and  examining  it  with  a  higher  power,  I  found  that  it 
was  the  cast  skin  of  the  Hypopus.  1  put  both  the  nymph  and  the 
cast  skin  in  glycerine  for  permanent  preservation.  A  few  days 
later  I  di^tsected  four  more  of  the  cases  and  took  out  four  Hypopi 
and  placed  them  on  a  small  piece  of  dried  leaf  in  a  separate  cell ; 
the  next  day  I  found  that  two  had  collapsed,  probably  having 
been  injured  during  the  dis.-ection  of  their  cases.  The  following 
day  I  observed  that  one  of  the  remaining  two  had  moved,  and  on 
touching  it  with  a  fiue  hair  I  saw  that  it  was  alive  and  able  to 
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move  about  very  slowly ;  but  the  day  after  it  had  collapsed  and 
was  dead.  There  was  now  only  one  IJypopus  left ;  this  did  not 
move  nor  show  any  sign  of  life ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did 
not  collapse,  and  in  thid  condition  it  remained  for  nearly  four 
months.  I  watched  it  every  day  without  seeing  any  change 
until  the  24th  May,  1886,  on  which  day  a  healthy  nymph  of  G. 
gpinipes  emerged  from  the  Hypopial  skin. 

While  this  experiment  was  progressing  I  had  also  watched  the 
cell  in  which  I  had  placed  the  cases :  one  nymph  of  O.  spinipet 
had  appeared  in  the  cell  and  one  case  was  open  at  the  posterior 
end ;  otherwise  there  was  not  any  change.  But  on  the  26th  May 
I  found  two  more  cases  open  and  two  Hypopi  had  apparently 
crawled  out  of  them  ;  on  touching  these  Sypopi  they  appeared 
inert  and  incapable  of  motion,  but  a  few  days  after  nymphs  of 
G,  spinipes  emerged  from  them. 

In  October  1887  I  again  obtained  more  material  from  the 
name  chaff-house,  and  also  from  another  farm  some  fifty  miles 
distant  from  the  first ;  this  latter  contained  G.  domesticus.  In  both 
samples  the  Glyciphagi  were  numerous  and  the  larvs  and  nymphs 
were  abundant,  but  I  could  not  find  any  cases  or  any  trace  of 
JSypopi  in  either. 

In  January  1888  I  once  more  took  up  the  investigation :  I 
obtained  material  and  sweepings  from  the  same  chaff-house  and 
again  found  the  reticulated  cases  of  G,  spinipes ;  most  of  them 
were  open  at  the  posterior  end,  the  occupants  having  emerged. 
I  put  seven  of  the  full  cases  in  a  separate  cell ;  in  one  of  these 
cases  I  could  easily  distinguish  a  Hypopm  moving  its  legs.  I 
also  found  one  which  had  apparently  come  out  of  the  case,  and 
which  was  capable  of  the  same  amount  of  motion ;  it  was  from 
this  specimen  that  ^g,  9  was  drawn.  On  February  6  I  found 
that  one  of  the  seven  cases  was  open  and  that  a  nymph  had 
emerged  from  it.  I  isolated  this  in  another  cell,  which  I  will 
call  cell  5.  On  February  8  another  nymph  emerged  from  a  second 
of  the  seven  cases.  I  placed  this  nymph  also  in  cell  5.  On 
February  9  an  adult  G,  spinipes  emerged  from  one  of  the  nymphs 
in  cell  5,  the  second  nymph  also  was  inert.  Ou  February  26  an 
adult  of  the  same  species  emerged  from  the  remaining  inert  nymph. 

From  this  time  up  to  the  end  of  April,  when  I  closed  the 
observations,  nymphs  of  G,  spinipes  continued  to  emerge  at  inter- 
vals from  the  remainder  of  the  seven  cases,  and  from  other  cases 
which  I  had  put  in  different  cells,  and  adult^s  continued  to  emerge 
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from  the  nymphs,  bo  that  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  of  the 
species,  or  of  the  process  being  a  regular  one. 

1  also  in  January  1888,  and  again  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
dissected  numerous  reticulated  cases  from  which  the  nymph  had 
emerged ;  in  almost  every  instance  I  found  within  the  case  an 
unmistakable  cast  Hypopial  ^kin  having  perfectly  distinct  legs. 

CONCUBBENT  INYfiSTIGATIONS  BY  M.  MtQKlV. 

It  appears  that  while  I  was  engaged  on  these  observations 
M.  M^gnin  was  also  investigating  some  points  relative  to  the 
Qlyciphagi,  and,  inter  alia,  almost  the  same  subject  as  my  own  *. 
We  did  not  either  of  us  know  of  the  other  being  so  occupied. 
M^gnin  approached  the  matter  from  a  standpoint  different  from 
mine :  he  did  not  find  an  object  which  excited  his  curiosity  to 
discover  its  cause ;  but  it  struck  him  that  as  Tyroglyphua  has 
a  Hypopial  stage,  so  closely  allied  a  genus  as  Olyciphagus  ought 
also  to   have  it,  and  he  deliberately   set  himself  to  search  for 
that  stage ;  but  he  tells  us  that  he  searched  in  vain ;  he  tells  us, 
however,  that  he  discovered  an  equally  curious  phenomenon,  which 
he  says  showi^  how  prodigal  nature  is  in  processes  for  preserving  the 
lower  creatures.     He,  believing  that  the  change  of  a  nyraph  of 
Tyroglyphu8  into  a  Hypopus  is  caused  by  unfavourable  surround- 
ir.gs,  states  that  under  similar  conditions  he  found  that  those  of 
Olyciphagus  became  inert,  that  a  liqueficationof  all  the  organs  took 
place  ''as  in  a  change  of  skin,"  and  that  the  gelatinous  substance 
collects  in  the  cavity  of  the  "  thorax  "  in  the  form  of  a  spherical 
m^SB  surrounded  by  a  chitinous  envelope  and  thus  forming  a  cyst 
very  similar  to  those  formed  by  some  Infusoria  previous  to  the 
drying  up  of  the  water  in  which  they  are  contained.     M6gnin 
suggests  that  in  this  condition  the  dried  nymphal  skins  containing 
the  cysts  would  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  and  would  thus 
finally  arrive  at  some  place  where  the  conditions  would  be  favour- 
able and  would  then  emerge,  aud  that  the  species  would  be  thus 
distributed. 

M^gnin  says  that  his  species  were  G.  spinipes  and  G.  cursor, 
which  latter  is,  as  before  stated,  presumably  the  same  as  G.  domei- 
iicus ;  but  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  life-histories  of  the 
two,  nor  identify  any  particular  observations  with  either  species. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  discuss  the  vexed  question  of  whether 
the  liquefication  of  the  organs  of  an  Acarus  during  ecdysis  is 
*  Comptei  Bendus,  ciii.  (1886)  pp.  1276-8. 
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complete,  inyolving  a  return  of  all  the  organs  to  an  egg-like  state, 
or  whether  it  is  only  partial :  the  former  has  long  been  M6gnin*8 
view,  and  he  cites  Claparede  as  confirming  it ;  but  on  reference 
to  the  Swiss  author's  writings  this  does  not  seem  to  be  by  any 
means  certain.  Dr.  Nalepa,  who  has  lately  investigated  the  subject 
with  regard  to  the  Tyroglyphidae,  is  strongly  of  opiuion  that  it  is 
only  partial*.  I  was  formerly  inclined  to  think,  chiefly  on 
M6gnin's  authority,  that  it  was  complete ;  but  more  lately,  having 
paid  some  personal  attention  to  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Oribatid»  t  more  in  accordance  with 
Dr.  Nalepa's  views.  It  is  clear  that  M^gnin  has  been  observing 
a  process  either  identical  with  or  very  similar  to  what  I  have  >eeu 
in  G,  domesticus^  but  that  not  having  found  the  more  fully  de- 
Teloped  Hypopua  in  G.  spinipes  he  has  naturally  not  recognized 
that  what  he  found  was  really  a  rudimentary  Hypopus — the  dif- 
ference of  the  spherical  form  of  the  inert  mass  found  by  him  in 
his  cysts  from  the  more  Hypopu9-'^Ve  form  of  the  corresponding 
mass  found  by  me  in  G.  domesticus  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  his  specimens  having  been  examined  more  shortly  after 
the  change  commenced  than  mine  were,  or  by  his  observations 
having  been  made  on  G.  cursor^  and  that  species  not  being  really 
identical  with  G,  domegficus,  although  much  resembling  it,  but 
having  the  Hypopial  stage  even  more  rudimentary. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  M6gnin's  idea  that  the  inert  n3rmph 
when  containing  the  Hypopial  form,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  cyst, 
would  be  blown  about  by  the  wind  may  be  correct :  I  do  not  bee 
that  it  would  be  more  liable  to  be  so  blown  about  during  this 
than  during  any  other  ecdysis,  except  in  so  far  as  this  may  last 
longer ;  but  undoubtedly  the  creature  within,  protected  by  its 
Hypopial  skin,  would  bear  more  exposure  and  rough  treatment 
than  the  Acari  would  during  other  ecdyses.  It  will  probably, 
however,  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  M^guiu  that  the  change  to  the  Hypopial,  or  as  he 
calls  it  encysted,  condition  in  produced  by  desiccation  or  unfavour- 
able surroundings.  I  have  not  conducted  a  series  of  experiments 
expressly  designed  to  determine  this  exact  point,  as  I  did  \^  ith 
the  Tyroglyphi ;  but  my  material  was  not  kept  in  any  desiccated 
or  unfavourable  condition ;  on  the  contrary  it  was  naturally  kept 

*  "Die  Anatomie  der  Tyroglyphen,**  Sit^ungsb.  k.  Akad.  Wien,  i.  Abth. 
Juli-Hea.  1886,  p.  151. 

t  "British  Oribatida?,"  Bay  Society,  vol.  ii.  (London,  1888),  p.  604. 
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under  tbe  most  favourable  conditious  I  could  devise,  and  the 
Olyciphagi  throve  admirably ;  but  the  cases  containing  M^g- 
nin's  cysts  were  formed  rapidly  and  numerously  in  it ;  from 
which,  and  from  the  general  experience  acquired  during  the 
somewhat  lengthy  observations  above  described,  I  feel  assured 
that  with  the  Glyciphagi^  where  the  Hypopial  stage  is  more  or 
less  rudimentary,  as  with  the  Tyroglyphi^  where  it  is  an  active 
and  functional  one,  the  change  to  this  stage  is  normal,  although 
not  existing  in  the  life-history  of  every  individual,  and  is  not 
induced  by  desiccation  or  other  unfavourable  conditions ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  proceeds  best  and  moat  rapidly  when  all  conditions 
are  favourable.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  creature  may  remain  longer 
in  the  Hypopial  condition  after  it  has  been  formed  when  the 
surroundings  are  more  suitable  to  that  stage  than  to  the  ordi- 
nary nvmphal  state,  thau  it  will  when  the  converse  is  the  case ; 
I  think  this  not  improbable,  although  I  have  not  seen  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  the  fact. 


Conclusions. 
The  results  of  the  investigations  detailed  above  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : — 

1.  There  is  a  Hypopial  stage  in  the  life-history  of  Qlyciphagus 
just  as  there  is  in  that  of  Tyroglyphus, 

2.  That  this  Hypopial  stage  is  far  less  developed  in  Glyciphagu8 
than  in  Tyroglyphus^  and  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  an 
active  stage. 

3.  That  we  do  not  at  present  know  whether  it  occurs  in  all 
species,  but  it  certainly  does  not  occur  in  the  life  of  every  indi- 
vidual of  a  species. 

4.  That  the  stage  is  not  the  result  of  desiccation  or  other 
unfavourable  circumstances,  but  occurs  as  often  under  favourable 
conditions. 

5.  That  the  stage,  in  the  species  investigated,  occupies  the  period 
between  the  penultimate  ecdysis  and  that  immediately  previous. 

6.  That  in  Q,  spinipes  the  Hypopus  is  fully  formed  and  capable 
of  moving  its  legs,  but  not  of  walking  or  other  active  movement ; 
that  it  never  becomes  hard,  or  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  ordinary 
chitin  of  active  HypopL  That,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  even  leave 
the  skin  of  the  young  nymph  in  which  it  is  formed ;  but  that 
the  more  adult  nymph  is  formed  within  the  Hypopus^  and  emerges 
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from  it,  labile  the  Hypopt^  is  still  within  the  young  njmphal 
skin ;  so  that  the  Hypopus  is  not  ever  seen,  except  that,  in  a 
few  instances,  it  may  crawl  just  outside  the  young  nyrophal  skin 
when  the  more  advanced  nymph  is  likely  soon  to  emerge. 

7.  That  in  Q.  domesticus  the  Hypopial  stage  is  even  more  rudi- 
mentary ;  what  represeots  the  Hypoput  retaining  only  the  general 
form  of  that  creature,  but  being  without  legs  or  other  external 
organs,  and  that  it  never  emerges  from  the  joung  nymphal  skin. 

8.  That  in  both  species  the  young  nymphal  skin  within  which 
the  Hypopus  is  developed  thickens  and  forms  a  **  case  '*  different 
in  appearance  from  the  skin  during  ordinary  ecdysis. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XVI. 

Fig.  1.  Glyciphayus  domesticus :  adult  female,  underside ;  X  95. 

2.  Ditto:  "caBe"  oontaining  the  inert  mass  (verj  rudimentary  Hypopial 

condition);  x  150. 

3.  Ditto :  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  the  "  case/'  to  show  the  vermiform 

markings;  X  200. 

4.  Ditto :  posterior  end  of  "case*'  from  which  the  nymph  in  its  last  stage 

has  emerged ;  side  riew,  to  show  the  mode  of  opening. 

5.  Ditto  :  fourth  left  tarsus  of  adult  female  from  above ;  x  200.    At  the 

side  is  a  line  showing  the  extreme  width  of  the  abdomen;  same 
amplification. 

6.  Ditto :  claw  and  caruncle  from  below,  drawn  from  the  living  foot  when 

pressed  by  the  creature  against  glass  ;  X  500. 

7.  Ditto :  bursa  copulatrix ;  x  200. 

8.  Glyciphagus  spinipes :  "  case  "  oontaining  the  Bypopus ;  X  150. 

9.  Ditto :  Bypopus  dissected  out  of  the  ''  case*';  X  180. 

10.  Ditto:  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  of  the  *'oase/'  to  show  the  reticulated 

markings;  X  200. 

11.  Ditto:  posterior  end  of  ''case'*  from  which  the  nymph  in  its  last  stage 

has  emerged ;  seen  from  above,  to  show  the  mode  of  opening. 

12.  Ditto:  fourth  left  tarsus  of  adult  female  from  above;   X  200.    At  the 

ride  is  a  line  showing  the  extreme  width  of  the  abdomen;    same 
amplification. 

13.  Ditto :  part  of  the  third  left  leg  of  adult  female  from  the  outer  ride ; 

X250. 

14.  Ditto :  hair  from  the  second  joint  of  the  same  leg ;  X  500. 

15.  Ditto :  bursa  copulatrix.  ' 
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Studies  of  the  Macrochires,  Morphological  and  otherwise,  with 
the  view  of  indicating  their  Relationships  and  defining 
their  several  Positions  in  the  System.  BjrB.  W.  Shupeldt, 
M.D.,  C.M.Z.S.,  Captain,  Medical  Corps,  XJ.S.  Army. 
(Communicated  by  W.  K.  Pabkeb,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.) 

[Read  19th  January,  1888.] 

(Plates  XVII.-XXIV.) 

It  may  be  reraembered  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
structure  and  classification  of  birds  that  I  published,  in  the 
*  Proceedings'  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1885  (pp.  886-915), 
a  memoir  entitled  "  A  Contribution  to  the  Comparative  Osteology 
of  the  Trochilidw,  Caprimulgidce,  and  Ci/paelidcs'^  That  memoir 
professed  to  be  but  little  more  than  a  mere  introduction  to 
a  subject  which  I  will  here  enter  upon  more  fully,  although  the 
opinions  there  set  forth  are,  in  the  main,  substantially  those  that 
I  still  hold,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Trochilida  and  Capri- 
mulgidcB.  Since  the  date  of  that  paper,  however,  I  have  never 
ceased  in  my  endeavour  to  gather  together  the  necessary  material 
for  this,  my  second  contribution  on  the  subject ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  list  of  specimens  in  the  subjoined  Table,  these  efforts 
have  met  with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

In  the  conclusions  at  the  close  of  my  former  paper  I  contended 
that  all  the  existing  Caprimulgine  birds  of  the  world's  avifauna 
should  be  grouped  in  one  order,  the  Capbimttlgi.  In  this 
group,  no  doubt,  would  fall  Nyctibius  and  SteatomiSy  and  very 
probably  Fodargus  and  Faalurus.  Further,  I  proposed  that  the 
Humming-birds  should  constitute  another  order,  to  be  known  as 
the  Tbochili.  I  made  no  final  determinations  in  regard  to  the 
Swifts,  beyond  that  they  should  be  separated  from  the  Trochili ; 
but  these  birds  will  be  carefully  studied  in  the  present  memoir, 
and  my  opinions  in  regard  to  them  stated  in  the  conclusions 
which  close  it. 

Einally,  I  had  something  to  say  about  certain  apparent  resem- 
blances between  the  bones  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a  Trogon 
and  the  corresponding  structures  in  a  Humming-bird.  But  my 
remarks  were  only  drawn  from  a  paper  by  W.  A.  Forbes  published 
in  the  *  Proceedings  *  of  the  Zoological  Society  three  or  four  years 

LINN.  JOUBK. — ZOOLOGY,  VOL.  ZX.  24 
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previous  to  iny  quoting  them*,  and  at  the  time  I  had  not 
had  an  op|)ortunity  of  personally  examining  the  skeleton  of  a 
Trogou.  In  the  present  paper,  however,  the  case  will,  in  this 
respect,  be  different ;  for,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  P.  L. 
Sclater,  I  have  been  enabled  to  study  in  this  connection  the 
skeletons  of  two  different  species  of  Trogon,  which  he  has 
obligingly  lent  me  for  the  purpose.  For  other  material  I  am 
under  obligations  to  a  number  of  friends,  to  whom  I  here  desire 
to  express  my  sincere  thanks ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  in  the  proper  column  of  the  Table  below  I  make  due 
acknowledgments,  by  entering  the  names  of  the  several  donors 
opposite  the  specimens  they  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  me. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  their  kind  and  ready  assistance,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  completed  the  pre- 
sent work.  Such  material  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect 
myself  is  also  set  forth  in  the  Table  in  question.  My  thanks 
are  further  due  to  the  Editors  of  '  The  Auk '  and  of  *  Forest 
and  Stream,'  for  kindly  inserting  for  me  requests  for  specimens 
of  birds  in  alcohol  to  be  used  in  the  present  connection. 

Glancing  over  this  list  of  material,  it  will  be  observed  that,  so 
far  as  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  American  Caprimulgine  birds 
are  concerned,  it  admits  of  giving  a  full  account  of  their  structure. 
The  skeleton  in  these  also  may  be  conveniently  compared  with 
the  skeleton  in  the  two  species  of  Trogons  likewise  represented  ; 
and  these  latter  with  other  types  presented  in  the  Table,  as  well 
as  with  such  a  skeleton  as  is  presented  in  Geococcyx  cali- 
fornianus,  which  I  have  elsewhere  studied  (Journ.  Anat.  and 
Phys.  Loud.  vol.  xx.  1886,  pp.  244-266)  and  published  an 
account  of  its  characters. 

Similarly,  we  find  the  North-American  CrpsELi  very  well 
represented,  the  only  important  form  not  found  among  my  mate- 
rial being  Cypseloides  niger^  and  all  my  efforts  to  secure  specimens 
in  alcohol  of  this  interesting  Swift  have  utterly  failed  f.  In  my 
first  contribution  to  the  anatomy  of  these  birds  (P.  Z.S.  1885, 
p.  886),  I  advanced  the  opinion  that  they  were  but  profoundly 
modified  Swallows,  and  should  not  be  grouped  with  the  Trochili 
in  our  classification  of  birds.     "We  now  have  the  opportunity 

*  Forbes,  W.  A.,  "  Note  on  the  Structure  of  the  Palate  in  the  Trogons 
{I^onidmy  P.Z.S.  1881,  p.  836. 

t  1  have  since  received  alcoholic  specimens  of  this  form  from  my  friend 
Plot  A  Newton,  F.S.S.,  who  kindly  procured  them  from  Jamaica  for  me. 
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of  ascertaining  how  this  opinion  will  stand  the  test  of  more 
extensive  researches  into  their  structure,  with  the  aid  of  a  far 
better  supply  of  material  than  I  was  enabled  to  handle  upon 
the  first  occasion. 

The  Table  also  presents  a  very  fine  collection  of  skeletons 
and  specimens  in  alcohol  of  the  Trochili ;  and  the  structure  of 
these,  as  I  say,  will  in  the  following  pages  be  thoroughly  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  structures  to  be  found  in  the  Swifts. 

It  is  further  my  intention  to  compare  the  Swifts  thoroughly 
with  the  Swallows  ;  and  to  this  end  I  find  that  I  have  examples 
of  every  genus  of  the  latter  birds,  as  they  are  represented  in  the 
North- American  or,  rather.  United  States  avifauna.  Up  to  the 
present  time  my  efforts  to  secure  specimens  in  alcohol  of  such 
a  form  as  Hemiprogne  zonaris  have  not  succeeded ;  but  Mr.  C.  B. 
Cory  has  kindly  written  for  me  to  some  collectors  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  apply  for  some  of  these 
birds  to  the  governmental  authorities  in  Jamaica.  Suficient 
time  has  scarcely  elapsed  for  me  to  have  received  replies,  but  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  when  this  type  comes  to  be  com- 
pared with  more  typical  Swifts,  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  present  subject. ,         • 

Finally,  it  is  my  intention  in  this  memoir  to  review  some  of 
the  structural  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Passeres ;  not  that 
the  majority  of  the  ordinary  ones  are  not  already  known  to  us, 
but  rather  to  have  them  arranged  systematically  at  hand,  for 
comparison  in  the  present  connection.  I  have  chosen  for  this 
purpose  a  specimen  of  Ampelis  garrulm,  being  influenced  in  my 
choice  more  particularly  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  happens 
to  be  Passerine,  it  is  not  strictly  and  typically  so :  moreover, 
some  ornithologists  apparently  recognize  in  it  certain  Swallow- 
like characters,  more  especially  those  which  have  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  such  a  bird  as  Frogne  subis,  which  it  appears  to  approach 
in  the  form  of  the  bill.  Others,  and  much  earlier  authorities,  have 
enteirtained  the  notion  that  the  Waxwings  belong  rather  to  the 
Clamatores,  being  probably  related  to  the  Tyrannidw^  and  should 
be  placed  near  them.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  trust  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  other  ends  in  view,  a  glance  at  the  structure  of 
this  strictly  American  representative  of  the  Ampelina  will  not 
come  amiss. 

The  order  in  which  I  propose  to  present  the  material  to  be 
examined    will   be: — ^first,   a   sketch    of  the   morphology    of 
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Ampelis  cedrorum ;  secondly,  a  study  of  the  osteology  of  Trogon 
mexicanus  and  T.  paella  ;  thirdly,  an  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  a  number  of  the  Caprimulgi  ;  fourthly,  an  investigation 
of  the  anatomy  of  thiB  North -American  Htrunditfida ;  fifthly, 
similar  inquiries  into  the  morphology  of  certain  Cipseli  and 
Trochili,  including  extensive  comparisons  with  the  facts  brought 
out  in  the  first  sections  of  the  paper ;  and,  lastly,  a  section 
devoted  to  my  final  Comparisons  and  Conclusions. 

The  Moephologt  of  Ahpelis  cedhoeum. 

From  an  external  examination  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  the 
following  characters  are  presented  : — 

1.  The  soft  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  unite  to  form  a 
conspicuous  crest. 

2.  The  bill  is  broad  at  its  base,  rather  short,  and  vertically 
compressed ;  while  both  mandibles  show  a  distinct  notch  at  the 
sides  near  the  apices. 

3.  The  cleft  of  the  gape  extends  nearly  as  far  back  as  the 
anterior  arc  of  the  eyelids. 

4.  The  nostrils  are  subelliptical  and  scaled. 

6.  The  wings  are  ample,  pointed  by  the  3rd  primary  of  the  10 
composing  one  of  them,  the  1st  primary  being  rudimentary. 

6.  Peculiar  wax-like  prolongations  of  the  shaft  are  found  in 
certain  of  the  wing-feathers,  and  in  some  individuals  in  the 
tail-feathers. 

7.  Tail  very  slightly  rounded,  and  composed  of  12  rectrices. 

8.  Lateral  plates  of  tarsus  subdivided,  with  the  anterior  portion 
of  this  envelope  composed  of  six  distinct  scutes. 

9.  Feet  moderately  strong,  and  characterized  by  having  the 
basal  phalanges  of  middle  and  outer  toes  more  or  less  united. 

10.  In  form,  the  body  is  somewhat  robust  and  full-chested. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  Cedar-bird  builds  its  nest  upon 

trees,  and  lays  spotted  eggs,  and  that  the  young  have  a  different 
coloration  of  plumage  from  their  parents,  which,  in  this  respect, 
are  alike. 

On  plucking  the  specimen  the  following  additional  characters 
are  revealed : — 

11.  The  pterylosis  agrees  almost  exactly  in  pattern  with  the 
pteryloses  of  the  majority  of  Passerine  birds.  A,  cedrorum  has, 
however,  a  lateral  and  narrow  tract  running  longitudinally  down 
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each  Bide  of  the  neck ;   these  connect  the  humeral  tracts  with 
the  feathering  of  the  head. 

Otherwise  both  the  dorsal  and  ventral  tracts  of  the  Cedar- 
bird  agree  very  well  with  the  details  of  this  important  character  , 
as  seen  in  such  a  PasseriDe  form,  e.  y.,  as  Motacilla  alha.  This 
fact  may  be  better  appreciated  by  comparing  my  drawings  of 
the  former  (PI.  XVII.  fig.  la  &  b)  with  Nitzsch's  figures  of  the 
pterylosis  of  the  latter  *. 

12.  The  oil-gland  is  found  to  be  nude,  and  this  gland  has  a 
form  such  as  is  assumed  among  the  great  majority  of  the 
Paaseres. 

Upon  removing  the  integument,  one  of  the  most  convenient 
anatomical  points  to  be  first  examined  is  the  method  of  insertion 
of  the  muscles  of  the  patagium.  In  the  case  of  a  small  bird  such 
as  we  have  in  Ampelis,  our  present  subject,  I  find  an  easy  way  to 
do  this  is  to  seize  the  elbow  of  the  plucked  pectoral  limb  with 
the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  palmar  surface  of  the  index  finger  is  applied  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  patagium,  and  keeps  it  on  the  stretch.  The 
thumb  is  opposed  to  this,  and  firmly  holds  the  elbow-joint,  and 
no  more.  We  now  make  an  incision,  with  the  scalpel  in  our 
right  hand,  through  the  skin,  down  the  line  of  the  triceps  muscle, 
and  another  at  right  angles  to  it,  along  the  line  of  the  ulna: 
then  carefully  dissecting  back  the  triangular  flap  of  integument 
thus  outlined,  the  parts  to  be  examined  come  nicely  into 
view. 

13.  In  Ampelis  the  insertion  of  the  tensor  patagii  longus  and 
hrevis  are  typically  Passerine  in  character,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawing  here  presented  of  these  parts,  which  I  made  directly  from 
my  dissection  (PI.  XVII.  fig.  2),  and  from  Prof.  Qarrod*s  excellent 
description,  in  his  memoir  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  groupt,  of  this 
method  of  insertion,  as  we  find  it  in  nearly  all  Passeres. 

In  A.  cedrorum^  however,  we  find  another  patagial  muscle 
present  in  all  Passeres  which  I  have  examined,  which  else- 
where I  have  named  the  dermo-tenMor  patagii^  marking  it  dt.p.  in 

♦  Nitzsoh's  'Pterylography:*  translated  from  the  Qerman  bj  W.  S.  Dallas, 
and  edited  by  P.  L.  Solater,  for  the  Bay  Society.  London,  1867 :  Taf.  iii. 
figs.  I  &  2. 

t  Qarrod,  A.  H., "  On  some  Anatomical  Characters  which  bear  upon  the 
Major  Dirisions  of  the  Paseerine  Birds,"  P.  Z.  S.  1876,  pp.  506-519  (read 
June  6th,  1876). 
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PI.  XYII.  fig.  2  of  the  present  memoir.  This  muscle  arises  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
its  fibres  converging  as  they  pass  towards  the  shoulder  to 
terminate  in  a  small  and  delicate  tendon,  which  accompanies  tbe 
tendon  of  the  temar  patagii  longus  in  the  free  marginal  fold 
of  the  patagium,  and  merges  with  it  about  halfway  between  the 
humerus  and  carpus.  When  I  come  to  discuss  this  muscle  in 
the  HirundinidcB  I  will  enter  more  fully  upon  it,  its  relations, 
and  the  birds  wherein  I  have  thus  far  detected  its  presence. 

14!  The  musculature  of  the  lower  larynx  of  Ampells  cedronm 
is  of  a  very  perfect  Acromyodian  type ;  I  distinctly  make  out 
Jive  pairs  of  intrinsic  muscles  inserted,  as  usual  in  Passeres,  into 
the  ends  of  the  three  upper  bronchial  semi-rings ;  aad,  in  addition 
to  these,  there  is  a  well-developed  pair  of  sterno-tracheales. 

These  lower  laryngeal  muscles  are  here  not  only  firm  and 
fleshy,  but  easily  individualized — a  feat  best  accomplished  with 
a  pair  of  dissecting-needles,  under  the  2-inch  objective  of  a  good 
microscope. 

Both  in  structure  and  position,  then,  the  syrinx  otAmpelUis 
of  a  typical  Passerine  type. 

15.  Turning  next  to  the  pectoral  mviclea,  I  find  all  three— the 
pectoralU  mutjor,  the  p»  secundum,  and  p.  tertius — to  be  present 
and  fully  developed.  They  also  have  their  usual  origins  and 
insertions. 

16.  In  examining  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  with  their  vessels 
and  nerves,  I  find  that  the  ambiens  and  accessory  femoro-caudal 
are  both  absent,  while  the  femoro-caudal,  the  semimembranosus, 
the  semitendinosus,  and  accessory  semitendinosus  are  all  present 
The  main  artery  is  the  sciatic ;  the  main  nerve  the  sciatic  nerve; 
and  the  main  vein  the  femoral. 

In  all  of  these  particulars  Ampelis  cedrorum  agrees  with  the 
highest  types  of  Passerine  birds. 

17.  At  the  lower  third  and  at  the  back  of  the  tarso-metatarsus 
I  find  in  both  feet  that  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  longus  haUum 
and  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  are  not  connected  by  a  fibrous 
vinculum.     This  is  also  another  Passerine  character. 

18.  In  examining  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  I  find  but  one 
carotid  artery — the  left  one — passing  up  in  front  of  the  vertebw 
in  the  neck. 

19.  I  find  the  nostrils  in  Ampelis  but  very  feebly  partitioned 
from  each  other  by  a  median  membro-cartilaginous  septum. 
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20.  The  ftlimentary  canal  agrees  in  general  with  the  Passerine 
birds,  and  a  small  pair  of  eaea  colt  are  present. 

The  Skeleton  o/*  Ampelis. 

To  any  one  who  has  examined  series  of  skeletons  of  Passerine 
birds,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  as  we  pass  from  one  specific 
form  to  another,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  types  of  orga- 
nization, or  vice  vergd^  we  are  impressed  with  the  very  few  and 
inconspicuous  structural  modifications  that  we  encounter ;  as  we 
serially  investigate  the  allied  species  of  a  group  or  groups,  the 
shading  of  nearly  all  of  the  morphological  characters  of  one 
species  into  those  of  another,  and  of  the  latter  into  the  next 
nearest  related  form,  is,  as  a  rule,  extremely  gradual,  and  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  the  pen  to  adequately  describe.  Yet,  if  we 
choose  birds  from  the  extremes  of  the  Passerine  order,  very 
excellent  tazonomic  characters  are  met  with,  and  if  closely 
studied  often  point  to  affinities  otherwise  obscure  or  very 
puzzling. 

As  shown  in  many  of  the  characters  of  its  skeleton,  AmpelU 
eedrorum  seems  to  hold  a  sort  of  middle  position  here;  and  I 
think  we  shall  find  that,  in  some  particulars,  it  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  highest  types  of  the  Oscines,  while  in  others  it 
possesses  marked  affinities  with  the  Clamatorial  plan  of  skeletal 
structure. 

21.  Of  the  Skull  (PI.  XVII.  figs.  4  &  6).— We  find  the  superior 
osseous  mandible  of  Ampelis  to  be  somewhat  flattened  or  com- 
pressed from  above  downwards ;  the  narial  apertures  are  large 
and  subelliptical  in  outline.  This  part  of  the  skull  is  broad 
at  its  base,  tapering  rather  gradually  to  its  apex  ;  while  above,  its 
naso-frontal  regions  gradually  merge  into  each  other,  there  being 
no  well-defined  transverse  line  dividing  them.  The  median 
rhinal  partition,  or  nasal  septum,  is  wholly  in  cartilage  in  this 
bird  (PL  XTII.  fig.  4) — a  character  wherein  it  agrees  with  such 
forms  as  JSesperocichla  (PI.  XYII.  fig.  5),  Merula,  and  probably 
all  the  higher  Thrushes,  as  well  as  with  such  a  type  as  Otocorii*. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  very  well-developed  nasal  septum  is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  skulls  of  the  American  Tyrannidte^  as,  for  example, 
in  such  a  Flycatcher  as  Tyrannus  verticalis  (PI.  XVII.  fi^,  3).     So 

*  Shufeldt,  E.  W.,  "Oateology  of  Eremophila  alpestris  [Otoeoris  alpestris 
arenicola]"  Twelfth  Annual  Report  U.S.  Geol.  and  Oeog.  Surv.  of  the  Terntorie«, 
1882,  p.  652,  pi.  iv.  fig.  22. 
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far  as  this  character  goes,  theo,  Ampelia  agrees,  as  it  does  in  so 
many  other  particulars  already  defined  above,  with  the  Oscines 
rather  than  with  the  Clamatores. 

We  also  notice  that  upon  the  underside  of  the  superior  osseous 
mandible  in  the  Tyrant  Flycatchers  the  greater  portion  of  that 
space  which  occurs  between  the  anterior  limbs  of  the  palatines  is 
filled  in  by  a  continuous  plate  of  bone,  which  joins  them,  while 
in  Ampelis  (PL  XVII.  fig.  6)  this  space  is  open,  as  we  likewise  find 
it  in  most  (or  perhaps  all)  Oscines.  In  the  Tyrants  the  osseous 
nasal  septum  unites  with  this  bony  inter-palatine  plate  above  and 
along  its  median  longitudinal  line. 

There  is  but  little  to  detain  us  upon  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
skull ;  all  the  three  specimens  shown  in  PL  XVII.  figs.  8-5  are 
rather  broad  in  this  region,  between  the  orbital  margins,  while  a 
moderately  well-marked  median  furrow  is  to  be  seen,  which  is 
best  exemplified  in  the  Thrush,  and  least  so  in  the  Tyrant  Fly- 
catcher. All  the  higher  Thrushes  have  the  facio-cranial  line 
fairly  well  defined  on  this  aspect.  I  have  already  remarked  that 
it  is  barely  traceable  in  Ampelis, 

CTpon  the  lateral  view  of  the  skull  of  this  Chatterer  (PL  XVII. 
fig.  4)  there  are  two  or  three  points  presented  of  more 
or  less  interest.  The  "  pars  plana/'  or  antorbital  plate,  is  found 
to  be  ample,  and  completely  divides  the  orbit  from  the  rhinal 
chamber.  In  front  of  this,  on  either  side,  is  to  be  found 
?k  freely  articulated  little  ossicle  which  I  take  to  represent  the 
laorymal.  It  shows  a  constriction  at  its  middle,  giving  rise  to 
enlarged  superior  and  inferior  extremities.  The  superior  end 
is  wedged  in  between  the  antorbital  plate  and  the  postero- 
superior  edge  of  the  corresponding  nasal.  Below,  its  inferior 
dilatation  rests  upon  the  maxillary  bar.  Behind,  it  is  applied 
against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pars  plana,  while  in  front  it 
is  only  in  contact  with  the  nasal  superiorly,  as  already  described. 
I  find  this  bone  present  in  all  of  the  North- American  Tyrannida^ 
in  the  true  Corvida^  in  the  genus  Sturnella,  but  absent  in  the 
Icterid<By  in  the  true  Thrushes  (Merula,  ffesperocichla,  PL  XVII. 
fig.  5),  in  Otocoriit,  and  others.  I  am  not  prepared,  as  yet,  to 
say  of  what  value  it  will  eventually  prove  to  be  as  a  taxonomic 
character;  but  in  the  present  instance  it  is  just  as  well  to  note 
that  this  free  lacrymal  bone  is  found  in  Ampelis  and  the 
Clamatores  (Tyrannidre),  and  not  in  the  true  Thrushes. 
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The  interorbitol  septmn,  in  the  specimen  of  Ampelis  before' 
me,  is  entire,  although  encroached  upon  above  and  behind  by 
the  great  deficiency  or  vacuity  in  that  part  of  the  brain-case  from 
which  the  first  pair  of  nerves  make  their  exit.  The  foramen  for 
the  exit  of  the  second  pair  is  no  larger  here  than  the  size  of  the 
nerve  demands.  In  Hesperocichla  both  of  these  foramina  are 
considerably  larger  than  is  required  for  the  passage  of  the 
nerves,  while  in  addition  a  yacuity  occurs  in  the  interorbital 
septum  of  the  Thrush. 

Among  the  higher  types  of  Thrushes,  as  in  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to,  the  bony  entrance  to  the  ear  looks  directly  forwarda^ 
while  in  the  TyrannidcB  this  aperture  looks  downwards,  forwards, 
and  outwards ;  in  the  case  of  Ampelia  it  is  more  as  we  find  it  in 
Hesperocichla,  and  in  both  of  these  latter  forms  a  conspicuous 
shell-like  covering  of  bone  is  developed  from  behind  forwards, 
which  protects  this  important  orifice. 

Id  all  the  true  Passerine  birds  that  I  have  examined  a  quad' 
rate  bone  has  a  well-pronounced  orbital  process ;  two  facets 
upon  its  mandibular  foot,  the  outer  being  placed  transversely, 
the  inner  obliquely;  while  the  long  diameter  of  its  mastoidal 
head  is  also  transverse,  and  supports  two  articular  facets  in 
Ampelis  and  the  Oscines,  which  facets  in  the  Tyrannida  almost 
completely  merge  into  one. 

Turningnow  to  the  underviewof  the  skull  as  shown  in  PI.  XVII. 
fig.  6,  we  observe  that  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  palatines 
(jpl.)  are  rery  slender  and  wide  apart.  I  have  already  pointed 
out  how  the  space  between  them  beneath  the  superior  osseous 
mandible  is  filled  in  by  a  plate  of  bone  in  the  Tyrannidce,  The 
postero-cxternal  angles  of  the  palatines  in  Ampelis  are  rounded 
and  projectiog,  much  as  we  find  them  in  some  Swallows,  and 
not  very  unlike  the  form  they  assume  in  some  Swifts. 

In  this  Chatterer  the  hinder  portions  of  the  palatines  are 
considerably  extended  laterally,  and  lie  principally  in  the  hori- 
zontal plane ;  whereas  in  such  a  bird  as  Hesperocichla  they  are 
less  noticeable  for  this,  while  on  the  other  hand  their  internal  and 
external  "  lamina  "  are  better  developed  in  this  Thrush. 

So  far  as  I  have  examined,  in  all  Passerine  birds  these  bones 
meet  for  nearly  the  entire  length  down  the  middle  line  to  the 
articulation  of  the  pterygoidal  heads,  and  only  diverge  slightly 
in  front  to  meet  the  backward-extending  forks  of  the  vomer. 
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The  maxillo'palatines  (PI.  XVII.  fig.  6,  rnxp,)  are  markedly 
long  and  slender  in  Amj>elis,  and  mesially  separated  by  an  unusual 
interval.  They  slightly  exaggerate,  however,  the  conditions 
in  which  we  commonly  find  them  among  the  Passeres  generally. 
This  remark  applies  also  to  the  vomer  (v.),  which,  too,  is  rather 
broad,  though  it  bears  out  its  Passerine  character  in  being  ante- 
riorly truncate  with  somewhat  produced  lateral  tips  at  that 
extremity  to  meet  the  cartilaginous  wings  of  the  nasal  septum. 

Among  the  2}/rannida,  the  palatine  heads  of  the  pterygoids 
meet  each  other  beneath  the  rostrum  of  the  sphenoid;  these 
parts  are  separated  by  quite  an  interval  in  Ampelis  (PL  XVII. 
fig.  6,  pt!)^  as  they  are  also,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the 
Thrushes  (e.  g.,  H,  ncevia).  Here,  again,  the  Chatterer  agrees 
with  the  typical  Osciuine  bird.  In  general  form  the  pterygoids  of 
Ampelis  agree  with  those  bones  as  we  find  them  in  other  Passeres. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  general  characters  of  the  skull  of 
a  Passerine  bird  are  well  known,  and  as  I  believe  that  I  have 
now  thoroughly  directed  attention  to  the  most  important 
departures  therefrom,  or  similarities  therewith,  in  the  fore- 
going paragraphs,  there  is  nothing  else  that  remains  worthy  of 
special  record  in  this  skull  of  Ampelisy  and  the  notes  thus  far 
made  will  meet  all  requirements  of  reference  for  what  has  to 
follow. 

The  mandible  of  Ampelis  is  but  feebly  developed  when  com- 
pared with  that  bone  as  we  find  it  in  others  of  this  great  group 
of  birds.  It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Swallow's  jaw  than 
that  of  either  a  Thrush  or  a  typical  Flycatcher.  In  general 
form,  however,  it  is  essentially  passerine,  having  an  outline  not 
very  unlike  the  mandible  of  Otocoris  alpestris  (fig.  29  of  my 
memoir  upon  the  Osteology  of  that  Lark).  A  minute  raroal 
vacuity  is  present,  which  is  found  to  be  larger  in  the  Tyrannida^ 
and  of  a  still  greater  ^ize  in  Sesperocichla,  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  mandible  in  the  Flycatchers  is  a  much  stronger  and 
comparatively  heavier  bone  than  it  is  in  these  Oscinine  types. 

22.  The  hyoid  arches  in  our  subject  are  likewise  typically 
Passerine  in  character,  having  their  several  elements  delicately 
constructed,  with  first  and  second  basibranchial  in  one  piece ; 
with  a  cartilaginous  glosso-hyal,  and  with  comparatively  large 
and  free  cerato-hyals.    Lanius  is  a  bird  that  shows  very  well  the 
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Passerine  pattern  for  the  hyoid  arches,  and  I  have  else ^'he re 
figured  them  for  that  form  *. 

The  sclei'otal  plates  of  the  eye  are  composed  of  separate  little 
pieces  of  bone  in  all  of  these  birds  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ; 
but  in  old  specimens  in  some  of  the  Tyrannida  I  have  often 
noticed  their  tendency  to  anchylose  together,  notably  in  the 
genus  Sayomis. 

Passeres  usually  have  a  small  sesamoid  bone  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw.  I  have  failed  to  find  it  in  Ampelis^  but  would  prefer 
examining  more  specimens  before  positively  announcing  its 
absence.  It  seems  to  be  invariably  present  where  indicated  in 
all  of  the  higher  Thrushes. 

23.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  Axial  Skeleton, — It  will  be  pro- 
bably a  very  long  time  before  a  sufficient  number  of  the  vertebral 
columns  of  existing  birds  have  been  examined,  to  ascertain  with 
certainty  whether  the  vertebrae  composing  them  are  constant 
for  the  several  divisions  and  for  the  species.  When  this  has 
been  done,  and  the  exact  averages  ascertained,  the  result  will 
be  no  doubt  important  in  assisting  to  decide  doubtful  points 
in  classification 

The  figures  recorded  in  the  subjoined  Table  have  in  every  case 
only  been  set  down  after  carefully  counting  the  segments  two 
or  three  times.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  vertebrae  in 
the  consolidated  sacrum  of  the  pelvis,  they  are  here  couuted 
in  the  adult  bird,  and  consequently  must  be  taken  cum  grano 
salts,  though  I  believe  them  to  be  quite  correct. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  at  present  that  the  number  of  free 
coccygeal  vertebrae  are  liable  to  vary  even  in  representatives 
of  the  same  species. 

This  Table,  of  course,  could  easily  have  been  made  far  more 
extensive,  but  in  that  case  would  have  overstepped  the  object  at 
present  in  view.  I  trust,  however,  that  those  who  at  any  time 
may  be  engaged  in  examining  the  structure  of  birds  will  record 
such  data  as  I  have  attempted  to  do  here,  and  only  aftei^  the  most 
careful  counting.  To  do  this,  reliance  can  be  placed  only  upon 
spirit  specimens,  or  recently  killed  birds,  where  there  has  been 
no  possibility  of  any  of  the  vertebrae  liaving  been  lost. 

*  Shufeldt,  E.  W.,  *'  Osteology  of  Lanius  ludovicianus  excubitorides,*'  Bull. 
U.S.  Gool.  and  Geog.  Surv.  of  the  Territories,  vol.  vi.  pp.  351-359,  pi.  xiv. 
fig.  101.  Also  same  plate  and  figiu^  in  the  author's  collected  memoirs 
'  €k>ntribution0  to  the  Anatomy  of  Birds.' 
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Species. 

No.  of  ver- 
tebrae before 
reaohingthe 
sacrum. 

First  free 

pair  of  ribs 

occur  on 

the 

No.  of  ver- 
tebras in 
sacrum  of 
pelvis. 

No.  of  ver- 
tebr»in 

coccygeal 
division,  in- 
cluding 

pygostyle. 

18 
18 
19 
18 

12th. 
12Ui. 
13th. 
13th. 

10 
12 
10 
11 

9 

7 
8 
7 

Hesperocichla  nama 

Tf/rannus  veriicalis 

Otocoris  alpestris 

Of  this  kind  of  data  I  think  the  greatest  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  number  of  free  vertebrse  in  the  cervical  +  the 
dorsal  region,  as  shown  in  the  first  column,  far  more  than  that 
shown  in  the  three  remaining  columns.  If  we  take  immature 
birds,  however,  chosen  just  at  that  point  in  their  development 
when  we  can  count  with  certainty  exactly  how  many  of  these 
segments  will  enter  into  the  pelvic  sacrum,  and  exactly  how 
many  will  be  appropriated  by  the  pygostyle,  then  the  total  count 
of  all  the  vertebrae  in  the  column,  irrespective  of  its  divisions, 
will  be  of  value. 

24.  In  both  Ampelis  and  Hesperocichla  five  pairs  of  dorsal  ribs 
possess  costal  ribs  that  meet  the  sternum,  and  each  of  these 
birds  have  a  pair  of  ribs  that  spring  from  the  first  sacral  rer- 
tebra,  which  articulate  below  with  a  pair  of  "  floating  "  costal 
ribs.  This  condition  also  obtaios  in  my  specimen  of  Tyranntis 
verticalisj  but  in  this  species  there  are  only  four  pairs  of 
costal  ribs  that  articulate  with  the  sternum.  These  "  sacral 
ribs  "  are  without  epipleural  appendages,  though  these  processes 
are  found  freely  articulated  at  their  usual  sites  upon  all  of  the 
true  vertebral  ribs  in  the  several  birds  just  alluded  to. 

25.  It  has  been  always  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  that 
the  pelvis  of  a  bird  has  not  bad  that  importance  attached  to  it 
among  skeletal  characters  which  has  been  so  universally  awarded 
to  the  sternum.  In  many  respects  its  form  in  some  species  is  far 
more  distinctive  of  the  bird  to  which  it  belongs  than  the  ster- 
num can  be,  and  is  consequently  more  reliable.  For  instance,  the 
sternum  of  Passerine  birds  varies  but  very  little  throughout  the 
group,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  designate 
the  species  by  simply  examining  the  sternum  alone ;  moreover  the 
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aternum  may  sometimes  assume  a  different  form  even  for  the 
same  species  *,  which  I  have  never  found  to  be  the  caae  in  the 
pelvis. 

In  PI.  XVIII.  fig.  7  is  represented  the  superior  or  dorsal 
view  (double  the  size  of  life)  of  the  pelvis  of  Ampelis  cedrorum ; 
it  shows  very  well  indeed  the  general  form  and  characters  of  this 
bone  as  it  occurs  among  the  Passeres.  Considerable  interest 
attaches,  however,  to  an  examiuation  of  a  transition  series  of 
pelves  through  the  Passerine  group  of  birds  into  other  orders 
wherein  marked  differences  are  to  be  found. 

Now  in  such  a  bird  as  Rarporhynchua  rufus,  for  instance,  or 
any  of  its  genus,  the  pelvis,  when  viewed  from  above,  has  pretty 
much  the  same  form  as  it  has  in  Ampelia ;  but  all  the  processes 
are  more  prominent,  and  all  the  ridges  and  crests  more  con- 
spicuous and  defined.  This  lends  to  the  bone  quite  a  striking 
appearance  in  these  higher  Thrushes.  But  as  we  pass  through 
the  members  of  the  Oscinine  group  and  into  the  Clamatores,  this 
bone,  although  it  retains  its  general  pattern,  gradually  loses 
this  peculiar  angularity,  and  gains  in  breadth  while  it  becomes 
comparatively  shorter  in  the  longitudinal  direction.  My  meaning 
will  be  made  clearer  when  we  come  to  examine,  further  on,  the 
pelves  of  the  Swallows  and  Swifts. 

As  to  the  characters  of  the  pelvis  in  Ampelis^  we  are  to  note 
that,  anteriorly  on  its  dorsal  side,  the  inner  margins  of  the  ilia 
are  widely  separated  from  the  crista  of  the  sacrum ;  that  the  pre- 
and  post-acetabular  areas  are  about  of  equal  dimensions,  that  the 
former  are  concave  outwards,  while  the  reverse  condition  obtains 
with  the  latter ;  that  the  "  sacrum  "  upon  this  view  is  roughly 
lozenge-shaped,  and  that  interapophysial  foramina  of  varying 
sizes  may  be  found  to  exist  in  it. 

Upon  the  lateral  aspect  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  not  only  is 
the  acetabulum  (as  it  invariably  is  in  birds,  I  believe)  completely 
surroimded  by  bone,  but  the  ischiadic,  the  obturator,  and  the 
obturator  space  are  true  foramina,  or  at  least  are  entirely  en- 
circled by  bone.  In  Tyrannus  verticalis  the  ischium  fails  to 
meet  the  post-pubis  between  the  obturator  foramen  and  obturator 

*  For  examples  of  this  see  my  remarks  upon  the  different  forms  of  sternum 
in  the  Oathartid*.  "Osteology  of  the  Oathartida;,"  in  Contributions  to  the 
Anat.  of  Birds,  from  U.S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey,  1882  (Hajden's  12th 
Annual),  pp.  771,  772,  where  four  figs,  of  sternum  of  C.  aura  are  giren. 
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space,  aud  thus  convert  these  openings  into  veritable  vacuities,  as 
is  the  case  in  all  of  the  Oscines  that  I  have  alluded  to  elsewhere. 

Otocoris  agrees  in  this  respect  with  the  Oscines,  as  may  be 
seen  in  my  side-view  figure  of  its  pelvis  (Contrib.  Anat.  Birds, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  22). 

The  post-pubis  in  Ampelis  extends  but  slightly  beyond  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  ischium,  which  latter  meets  it  behind 
in  a  broad  foot-like  process.  These  parts  in  the  dried  skeleton 
are  very  apt  to  curl  outwards,  and  deceive  us  as  to  the  true 
shape  of  this  part  of  the  pelvis  duiing  life ;  so  that  it  is  only  in 
fresh  specimens  that  we  can  gain  a  correct  notion  of  this  bone 
in  most  Passeres. 

This  post -preparatory  deformity  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton 
has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  figure  7,  and  duly  corrected. 

The  coccygeal  vertebrae  and  pygostyle  in  Ampelis  require  no 
special  description,  for  they  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with 
the  parts  as  found  among  the  Oscines  generally.  They  are  very 
well  shown  in  my  figure  of  the  skeleton  of  Otocoris,  alluded  to 
above. 

In  Tyrannus  the  coccygeal  vertebrae  are  comparatively  very 
large  and  their  diapophyses  very  broad. 

26.  As  we  would  naturally  be  led  to  suspect,  the  sternum  of 
Ampelis  is,  of  course,  a  thoroughly  Passerine  one,  having  the 
characteristic  bifurcation  of  the  manubrium  ;  the  lofty  costal 
processes,  the  well-developed  and  deep  carina,  the  cordate- 
shaped  notch  on  either  side  of  the  xiphoidal  extremity,  and  the 
Jive  facets  upon  either  of  its  costal  borders. 

Among  the  American  Tyrannidce  the  sternum  has  essentially 
the  same  shape,  but  it  has  only /<M*r  facets  for  the  haBraapophyses 
upon  each  of  its  costal  borders. 

A  fuller  description  of  this  bone  will  not  be  required  here.  I 
have  already  published  a  pectoral  view  of  a  typical  Passerine 
sternum  elsewhere  (Coues's  *  Key,*  2nd  ed.  fig.  58),  and  other 
forms  of  it  may  be  seen  in  my  figures  of  the  sterna  of  Lanius, 
Otocoris,  and  others,  in  memoirs  already  cited. 

This  bone  will  be  taken  into  consideration  again,  further  on, 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  sterna  of  the  Swallows,  Swifts,  and 
Humming-birds. 

27.  The  elements  of  the  shoulder-girdle  in  Ampelis  more 
closely  resemble  those  parts  in  the  typical  Oscines  than  in 
the  Clamatores.     In  form  and  arrangement  they  make  scarcely 
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any  perceptible  departures  from  such  structures  as  we  find  them 
in  Lanius  (see  Contrib.  Anat.  Birds,  pi.  xiv.  figs.  93,  94,  95,  and 
100). 

The  blade  of  a  scapula  is  sabre-shaped,  long  and  narrow,  and 
anteriorly  abuts  against  the  laterally  compressed  and  expanded 
end  of  the  f  urcula  of  the  corresponding  side.  The  shaft  of  a 
caracoid  is  long,  slender,  and  subcylindrical  in  form.  Its  clavi- 
cular head  is  tuberous,  being  hooked  forwards  and  inwards. 

The  fiircuh  typifies  the  U-shaped  pattern  of  this  bone,  and  I 
would  especially  call  attention  here  to  the  form  of  its  hypo- 
cleidium  in  Ampelis.  This  process  is  a  long,  suboval,  laterally 
compressed  lamina  of  bone,  directed  upwards  and  backwards 
towards  the  manubrium,  when  the  girdle  is  articulated  in  situ. 
My  figures,  already  referred  to  above,  of  Laniua  and  Otocoris 
show  very  well  this  form  of  the  hypocleidium  of  the  f  urcula. 

Now  in  Ttfrannus  verticalis,  taken  as  representing  the  Clama- 
torial  group  of  birds,  this  process  of  the  furcula  is  nearly  circular 
in  outline,  and  decidedly  smaller.  Little  points  of  this  kind, 
when  they  are  found  to  be  constant,  should  be  borne  in  mind 
here,  for  they  will  surely  arise  again,  when  we  come  to  see  how 
such  characters  are  exhibited  among  the  Macrochires. 

28.  Of  the  Appendicular  Skeleton. — Not  only  in  the  case  of 
Ampelis,  but  with  the  Passerine  birds  generally,  the  composi- 
tion, forms,  and  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  are  so 
well  known,  that  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  add  anything  to  this 
part  of  my  subject.  So  far  as  the  bones  are  concerned,  I  fail  to 
find,  even  upon  close  scrutiny,  any  reliable  set  of  characters 
that  one  could  use  with  certainty  in  deciding  in  any  case  whether 
the  skeleton  of  a  leg  or  a  wing  belonged  to  an  Oscinine  or  a 
Clamatorial  bird. 

When  we  come  to  deal  further  on  with  the  skeletal  limbs  of 
the  Macrochires  and  others,  where  such  characters  as  are  present 
in  these  parts  in  the  Passeres  can  be,  if  ever,  usefully  compared, 
it  will  then  be  ample  time  to  bring  them  forward  for  comparison, 
and  decide  whether  these  structures  afford  anything  helpful  in 
determining  affinities.  To  recapitulate  here  the  well-known  points 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  limbs  in  a  Passerine  bird  would,  I  am 
sure,  avail  us  nothing. 

Suffice  it  to  observe  that  in  its  organization  Ampelis  is  by  the 
majority  of  its  structural  chai'acters  an  Oscinine  bird,  though 
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it  also  presents  here  and  there  in  its  economy  traces  of  a  Cla- 
matorial  type,  such  as  is  shown  in  its  free  lacrymal  bone  and  a 
few  other  minor  points.  I  fail  to  find  anything  in  its  mor- 
phology that  especially  connects  it  with  the  HirundinidcB,  As 
I  anticipated,  however,  the  brief  synopsis  of  its  structural  cha- 
racters goes  to  show,  in  support  of  the  views  already  elsewhere 
expressed  by  Qarrod,  that  Ampelis  has  an  organization  of  an 
average  Oscinine  bird,  by  which  I  mean  not  typically  so,  and 
consequently  will  be  of  service  here  as  an  aid  to  comparison  as 
we  proceed. 

Osteology  or  Tbogon  MExicAjfus  and  Tbogon  puEfiLA. 

As  will  be  seen  by  my  tabulated  list  of  material,  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  Sclater  for  two  excellent  skeletons  of  these  Trogons. 
He  kindly  had  them  prepared  for  me,  and  sent  by  post  in  ample 
time  to  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  memoir. 

In  my  first  paper  upon  the  Macrochires,  I  stated  that  I 
wished  to  compare  the  skeleton  of  a  Trogon  with  one  of  a 
Humming-bird  (P.  Z.  S.  1885),  as  Forbes  had  found  in  them  a 
peculiar  structure  of  the  palate,  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
there  might  be  other  points  in  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  birds 
which  would  indicate  some  remote  affinity  perhaps  with  theTrochili. 
Hence  it  was  with  no  little  interest  that  I  opened  the  package 
that  Dr.  Sclater  bad  sent ;  but  my  eyes  had  no  sooner  fallen  upon 
the  two  neatly  prepared  specimens  it  contained,  than  the  excla- 
mation was  forced  from  me,  "  Why,  they  are  Caprimulgine 
Cuckoos!'' 

How  well  this  first  impression  will  be  supported  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  skeleton  in  detail  we  will  now  see. 

In  figuring  the  osteology  of  the  Trogons,  based  upon  these 
two  specimens,  I  chose  the  skeleton  of  T.  mexicanus  for  all  my 
drawings.  This  I  did  as  it  no  doubt  agrees  in  all  particulars 
with  the  skeleton  of  our  own  Trogon,  T,  amhigum,  and  I  have 
long  been  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
osteology  of  that  lone  species  of  the  genus  in  the  United  States 
avifauna. 

Practically,  however,  a  description  of  the  skeleton  of  Trogon 
tnexicanus  will  answer  very  well  for  the  skeleton  of  T.  puella^  for 
there  is  but  very  little  difference  between  them.  I  must  not, 
however,  be  understood  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  skeletons 
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of  these  two  species  is  of  so  slight  a  nature  that  we  cannot 
readily  distinguish  them ;  for  if  a  series  of  each  were  mixed  up 
before  me,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  rapidly 
selecting  the  skeletons  which  belong  to  either  of  these  two 
species.  As  I  proceed  with  my  detailed  descriptions,  I  will 
point  out  the  more  marked  of  these  differences,  while  my  obser- 
vations must  be  considered  as  applying  directly  to  the  skeleton 
of  T,  mexieanus,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Of  the  Skull  (PL  XVIII.  ^g.  8,  and  PI.  XIX.).— Viewing  this 
part  of  the  skeleton  from  above,  we  find  that  a  strong  transverse 
line  separates  the  superior  osseous  mandible  from  the  fronto- 
lacrymal  region,  which  latter  arches  upwards  and  backwards  from 
it.  This  superior  mandibular  portion  of  the  bony  beak  is  rather 
low  from  above  downwards,  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  rapidly 
to  the  tip,  while  its  osseous  tomia  are  sharp,  and  the  culmen  is  a 
graceful,  rounded,  and  unbroken  arch  from  the  frontal  region  to 
the  tip  of  the  beak.  The  narial  apertures  at  its  sides  face 
upwards  and  outwards ;  they  are  large,  of  an  elliptical  outline, 
and  with  smooth,  rounded  edges* 

Each  lacrimal  bone  is  a  somewhat  slender,  peculiarly-shaped 
element  of  an /-like  form,  which  freely  articulates  by  its  supero- 
mesial  surface  or  moiety  with  a  vertical  facet  offered  by  the  cor- 
responding frontal.  Its  upper  end  rises  above  the  surrounding 
surface  of  the  skull,  while  its  lower  extremity  fails  to  reach  the 
quadrat o-jugal  bar  below. 

The  region  between  the  orbital  peripheries  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  this  skull  is  very  narrow,  and  presents  a  shallow  longi- 
tudinal furrow.  Posterior  to  this  part  the  parietal  region  is 
characterized  by  two  laterally  placed  roundly  convexed  eminences, 
with  a  rather  better  marked  median  longitudinal  track  between 
them,  being  the  continuation  of  the  furrow  just  alluded  to  in  the 
interorbital  region. 

Viewing  the  skull  of  this  Trogon  upon  its  lateral  aspect,  this 
marked  rounding  of  the  parietal  region  lends  to  it  rather  an 
unusual  configuration  for  the  cranium  among  birds. 

Upon  this  view,  too,  we  must  note  the  rudimentary  condition 
of  the  sphenotic  process,  while  the  squamosal  apophysis  below  it  is 
large  and  conspicuous.  The  interorbital  septum,  per  se,  is  entire 
though  very  thin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foramina  at  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  orbital  cavity  are  far  larger  than  is  required 
for  the  nerves  to  which  they  severally  give  passage ;  especially 
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is  this  true  of  the  superior  vacuity.  In  both  of  these  Trogons, 
however,  although  these  foramina  are  very  large,  they  still  retain 
their  individuality,  and  do  not  merge  with  each  other. 

At  the  upper  part  of  the  interorbital  septum  we  observe, 
plainly  marked,  the  track  for  the  first  pair  of  nerves.  It  does 
not  in  either  of  these  specimens  communicate,  through  a  thinning 
of  the  walls,  with  a  similar  track  in  the  opposite  orbital  cavity, 
as  we  often  see  in  other  birds. 

Anteriorly  the  partition  between  the  orbit  and  rhinal  chamber 
is  composed  of  an  exceedingly  small  pars  plana,  and  of  a  thin 
membrane  which  stretches  from  it  to  the  already-described  lacry- 
mal  bone.  In  the  dried  skeleton,  after  the  membrane  has  been 
removed,  the  communication  between  these  two  cavities  is  un- 
usually free,  more  so  than  in  any  other  bird  that  I  happen  to 
recall  at  the  moment.  The  periphery  of  the  orbit  is  sharp  for 
its  anterior  two  thirds,  but  becomes  rounded  off  as  it  passes 
backwards  over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  brain-case  in  line  with 
the  lateral  processes  of  the  skull. 

Sutural  traces  among  the  original  elements  composing  the 
quadrato-jugal  bar  are  hardly  perceptible,  and  this  osseous  rod  is 
quite  straight  from  one  end  to  the  other,  its  tip  only  being  bent 
up  as  it  articulates  with  the  quadrate. 

Each  nasal  bone,  in  this  skull,  has  completely  merged  with  the 
premaxillary  and  frontal  of  the  same  side,  so  that  aU  traces  of  its 
original  borders  are  obliterated,  and  it  has  become  thoroughly 
incorporated  in  the  conformation  of  the  osseous  superior  mandible. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  underside  of  the  skull  of  Trogon  mexi- 
canusy  where  we  find  many  points  of  interest  presented  for  exami- 
nation. Approximately  speaking,  the  majority  of  structures 
observable  upon  this  aspect  are  found  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  which  plane  nearly  includes  the  entire  foramen  magnum, 
and  the  anterior  moiety  of  this  opening  may  be  said  to  lie 
in  it. 

The  roof  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  mouth  is  composed  of  a 
continuous  plate  of  bone  contributed  by  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
maxillaries.  Into  the  hinder  border  of  this  plate  we  find  the 
anterior  and  dilated  ends  of  the  palatines  merging.  At  this 
point  these  latter  bones  are  quite  close  together ;  posterior  to  it, 
however,  an  oval,  longitudinal  interpalatine  space  occurs  through 
which   we  can   see  the  osseous  nasal  septum  and  the  vomer. 
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These  latter  structures  will  be  alluded  to  again  after  completing 
the  description  of  a  palatine  bone. 

The  anterior  half  of  a  palatine  is  a  narrow  ribbon  of  bone  placed 
horizontally,  dilated  at  its  further  extremity,  which,  as  has  already 
been  said,  blends  with  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  corresponding 
premaxillary.  The  posterior  division  of  the  bone  feebly  develops 
an  inner  and  an  outer  carination,  the  "  postero-externar*  angle 
being  completely  rounded  off. 

In  the  median  line,  beneath  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum,  these 
palatine  bones  meet  each  other,  and  in  front  the  vomer,  for  their 
entire  lengths,  a  union  which,  in  both  T,  mexicanus  and  T,  puella, 
seems  to  amount  to  an  absolute  anchylosis. 

If  this  prove  to  be  universally  the  case  in  the  skulls  of  fully 
adult  Trogons,  it  need  not  surprise  us,  for  when  we  come  to  the 
Humming-birds  there  will  be  another  peculiar  anchylosis  to  be 
described  that  is  occasionally  to  be  found  in  their  skulls. 

Now  the  vomer  (fig.  8,  v.)  in  both  of  these  Trogons  is  a  rather 
short  subcylindrical  rod  with  a  bluntish  point.  This  point  rests 
directly  upon  the  posterior  free  edge  of  the  osseous  nasal  septum 

This  intimate  relationship  between  the  vomer  and  nasal  septum 
in  the  Trogons  led  the  late  W.  A.  Forbes  into  an  error,  which  will 
be  at  once  evident  upon  an  examination  of  his  drawing  of  these 
parts  in  Pharomacrus  mocinno  (P.  Z.  S.  1881,  p.  837).  At  least 
it  does  not  hold  quite  true  in  the  species  at  hand ;  and  I  suspect 
that  Forbes,  in  examining  alcoholic  specimens,  included  this  thin 
posterior  edge  of  the  nasal  septum  with  the  anterior  tip  of  the 
vomer,  giving  it  that  "  thin  and  filiform  "  appearance  to  which 
be  alludes.  This  slight  error  might  easily  be  made  by  that  kind 
of  an  examination,  when  in  a  dried  skull,  sjch  as  I  have  before 
me,  these  parts  would  be  better  distinguished.  His  description, 
however,  in  the  contribution  above  referred  to,  is  a  marked 
improvement  upon  that  by  Professor  Huxley,  which  it  was 
written  to  correct ;  and  the  former  writer  was  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  nasal  septum  in  the  Trogons  ossified.  In  my 
specimen  of  T.  mexicanus  this  plate  has  a  large  vacuity  in  its 
centre,  while  in  T.  puella  it  is  entire. 

The  tips  of  the  maxillo^alatines  do  not  show  in  the  interpala- 
tine  median  space,  upon  this  view  of  the  skull,  as  they  are  said 
to  do  in  P.  mocinno  by  Forbes  in  the  paper  just  quoted.  (Com- 
pare figure  in  P.  Z.  8.  1881,  p.  837,  and  fig.  8  of  the  present 
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paper.)  Indeed,  I  can  fully  verify  Forbee's  statement  that 
the  Trogons  are  not  desmognathous  birds,  but  very  decidedly 
schizognathous ;  and,  furthermore,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  fair  measure  of  truth  in  the  words  of  this  anatomist 
when  he  stated  "  that  the  structure  of  the  palate  has  not  that 
unique  and  peculiar  significance  that  has  been  claimed  for  it  in  the 
classification  of  birds."  My  eyes  were  opened  to  this  feet  more 
thoroughly  than  ever  when  I  came  to  find  such  a  bird  as  Chor- 
deiles  completely  desmognathous,  while  certain  forms  of  Capri- 
mulffus  and  Fhalanoptilus  were  ©githognathous,  as  defined  by 
Professor  Huxley  in  his  well-known  "  Contribution  to  the 
Classification  of  Birds  "  (P.  Z.  S.  1867,  p.  468). 

Large  hasipterygoid processes  are  developed  both  in  T,  mexicanus 
and  T,  puella,  which  in  each  case  are  articulated  with  ample  facets 
upon  the  pterygoids  themselves. 

The  palatine  heads  of  the  pterygoids  are  widely  separated  in 
the  median  line ;  while,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  palatines 
opposite  their  place  of  meeting  them  are  in  contact  to  their  very 
ends.  The  outer  edge  of  a  pterygoid  is  quite  sharp,  while  this 
bone  is  compressed  from  above  downwards  and  articulates  in  the 
most  usual  manner  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  with  the  corre- 
sponding quadrate. 

A  quadrate  develops  a  long  orbital  process  with  dilated  tip. 
Its  mandibular  foot  supports  two  facets  upon  it,  which  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  intervening  valley.  There  are  also 
two  such  facets  upon  the  squamosal  head  of  the  quadrate. 
Otherwise  this  element  is  notable  for  the  unusually  long  apophysis 
it  offers  laterally  to  meet  and  articulate  with  the  posterior  end 
of  the  quadrato-jugal  bar. 

The  underside  of  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum  is  much  thickened 
and  rounded  for  its  entire  length,  thus  affording  a  broad  sliding 
surface  for  the  articulation  of  the  pterygo-palatine  ends.  Barely 
an  apology  for  a  bony  scale  overhangs  the  entrances  to  the  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  while  immediately  behind  them  the  base  of  the 
cranium  is  very  broad  between  the  aural  apertures.  The  occipital 
condyle  is  comparatively  very  small  indeed,  though  the  subcircular 
foramen  magnum  is  fully  up  to  the  average  in  point  of  size.  Upon 
either  side  of  it,  we  find  the  usual  group  of  foramina  for  the 
passage  of  nerves  and  vessels  (PI.  XVIII.  fig.  8). 

I  have  made  no  special  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
cranial  casket  in  these  birds,  but  we  are  to  note  the  great  delicacy 
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of  the  walls  of  this  part  of  the  cranium  and  how  thin  they  are. 
Air  seems  to  gain  access  to  the  major  portion  of  the  skull  in  both 
of  these  specimens,  including  the  quadrates  and  perhaps  the 
pterygoids. 

I  am  reminded  in  my  examination  of  the  mandible  of  Trogon 
of  the  form  this  bone  assumes  in  some  of  the  smaller  American 
Owls,  as  Sjpeotyto  for  example.  Its  articular  ends  are  rather 
large,  being  bluntly  pointed  behind,  and  having  long,  sharp,  in- 
turned  mesial  tips. 

The  borders  of  the  rami  are  rounded  off,  while  their  height 
remains  quite  uniform  for  the  entire  length  of  the  jaw.  Upon 
their  outer  aspects,  for  the  posterior  moiety  of  each,  an  excavation 
occurs,  at  the  middle  of  which,  on  either  limb,  is  seen  a  small 
ramal  vacuity. 

The  symphysis  is  deeper  by  half  again  than  either  ramus,  aiid 
the  superior  border  above  it  is  sharpened.  In  general  outline  the 
mandible  of  a  Trogon  is  broadly  V-shaped,  and  this  bone  is  partially 
pneumatic. 

So  far  as  these  two  specimens  are  concerned,  I  find  that  T, 
puella  differs  from  T.  mexicanua  in  its  skull  in  having  an  entire 
osseous  nasal  septum,  a  rather  wider  frontal  space  on  the  superior 
aspect  of  the  skull  between  the  orbital  margins,  the  parietal 
eminences  are  not  so  lofty,  and  a  better  developed  osseous  lip 
protects  the  entrance  to  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Their  mandibles 
are  essentially  similar. 

Of  the  Hyoid  Arches. — As  might  be  expected,  these  practically 
present  little  or  no  difference  in  the  two  species  of  Trogons 
before  me.  The  hyoid  arches  in  T.  mexicanm  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  skull  of  the  bird,  the  thyrohyals  barely 
curving  up  behind  at  all.  The  apparatus  as  a  whole  reminds  me 
not  a  little  of  the  hyoid  arches  in  some  of  the  smaller  American 
Owls  (Olaucidium). 

The  glossohyal  is  formed  entirely  of  cartilage,  while  the 
ceratohyals  have  ossified.  In  this  adult  bird  the  first  and  second 
basibranchials  are  joined  in  one  piece  by  anchylosis,  the  cerato- 
branchial  of  the  thyrohyals  apparently  articulating  in  the  lateral 
sockets  at  their  point  of  union. 

Cartilaginous  tips  finish  off  the  hinder  ends  of  the  epibranchials, 
and  these  elements  of  the  '*  greater  comua  "  are  nearly  straight 
longitudinally,  nor  are  they  notably  curved  in  the  direction  of 
the  median  plane  of  the  body. 
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Of  the  Bemamder  of  the  Axial  Skeleton. — From  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  vertebral  column  of  both  of  these  Trogons,  I  am 
enabled  to  present  the  subjoined  table  of  data  in  regard  to  this 
part  of  their  skeletons  and  in  which  both  these  species  agree : — 

Number  of  cervical  vertebrse  without  ribs   12 

The  first  cervical  vertebra  supporting  a  pair  of  free  ribs = 13th. 
The  first  vertebra  of  the  column  wherein  the  ribs  articu- 
late with  the  sternum  by  means  of  costal  ribs  is  the  14th. 

Number  of  true  ribs  thus  articulated 4 

Number  of  hsemapophysial  facets  on  sternum 4 

Number  of  true  dorsal  vertebra)   6 

Number  of  vertebraj  consolidated  with  pelvis 12 

Number  of  caudal  vertebrae  (free)  including  the  pygo- 

style  are 7 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table,  of  course,  that  the  pair  of 
vertebral  ribs  attached  to  that  vertebra  here  called  the  fifth  dorsal 
have  costal  ribs  that  do  not  meet  the  sternum,  but  articulate 
with  the  hinder  borders  of  the  last  pair  of  costal  ribs  that  do. 

There  is  also  a  pair  of  ribs  that  spring  from  beneath  the  fore 
part  of  the  sacrum,  articulating  with  the  first  or  anterior  vertebra, 
that  becomes  consolidated  with  the  pelvis.  These  ribs  also  meet 
short  and  free  haemapophyses  below,  which  in  their  turn  articulate 
with  the  posterior  margins  of  the  pair  of  firist  or  leading  "  floating 
ribs  "  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

Neither  the  last  pair  of  dorsal  vertebral  ribs  nor  the  sacral 
vertebral  ribs  possess  epipleural  appendages  ;  consequently  we 
have  but  five  pairs  of  true  vertebral  ribs  that  do  support  these 
processes. 

And,  further,  we  ascertain  from  the  table  that  the  total  number 
of  free  vertebrae  in  the  column  before  we  arrive  at  the  first  one 
that  becomes  consolidated  with  the  pelvis  is  18. 

Among  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  first  twelve  vertebr» 
of  the  column  we  are  to  note  that  the  usual  outstanding  processes, 
such  as  the  neural  spines,  parapophjses,  and  hyapophyses,  are 
but  feebly  developed,  being  for  the  most  part  short  and  incon- 
spicuous. The  superior  spines  of  these  vertebrae  are  most  pro- 
minent in  the  axis  and  next  following  three  or  four  segments. 

In  neither  of  the  specimens  examined  does  a  perforation  exist 
in  the  cup  of  the  atlas,  while  the  neural  arch  of  this  vertebra  is 
comparatively  narrow. 
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The  hypapophysial  prooesses  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  cervical  vertebr»  part  mesially  in  order  to  form  a  canal 
fop  the  protection  of  the  left  carotid  artery,  the  only  one  present 
in  these  birds  (Garrod),  as  it  parses  to  the  head. 

Upon  the  last  few  cervicals,  and  upon  the  first  two  or  three 
dorsals,  very  well-developed  hypapophyses  are  to  be  found,  which 
may  become  tricomuted  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  segments 
specified  (T.  puella). 

Diapophyses  of  the  dorsal  vertebne  are  notoriously  broad,  with 
their  outer  extremities  rounded,  being  considerably  wider  even 
here  than  the  bodies  of  the  ribs  that  articulate  beneath  them  (T. 
mexicanui). 

Below,  the  ceutra  of  these  dorsal  vertebr©  are  deep  and  much 
compressed  laterally;  their  median,  longitudinal,  inferior  lines 
being  almost  cultrate  in  character. 

The  dorsal  neural  spines  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  height,  but, 
on  the  whole,  rather  low  in  point  of  altitude.  Their  superior 
rims  are  thiekeued,  and  interlock  at  their  anterior  and  posterior 
ends.  These  five  dorsal  vertebrsB,  although  freely  articulated,  are 
very  closely  moulded  upon  each  other,  and  consequently  the  mo- 
bility of  this  division  of  the  column  is  somewhat  limited. 

Facets  for  the  vertebral  ribs  are  here,  as  usual,  found  for  each 
pair  just  within  and  posterior  to  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
centra  of  the  respective  vertebrae  at  their  lateral  aspects. 

Thus  far  in  the  column  of  these  Trogons  the  plan  of  articu- 
lation seems  to  be  truly  "  heterocoelous,''  «.  e,  the  euds  of  the 
centra  present  saddle-shaped  facets,  which  in  turn  lock  with 
a  counter-placed  one  on  the  opposed  face  of  the  vertebra  next 
behind. 

Of  the  Sternum, — Leaving  the  vertebral  column  for  the  moment, 
we  will  turn  our  attention  to  this  bone.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  sternum  of  Trogon  to  remind  us  of  the  same  part  of  the 
skeleton  in  Qeococcyx ;  of  which  we  may  at  once  satisfy  ourselves 
by  comparing  the  figures  of  the  bone  as  it  is  found  in  these  two 
forms  and  shown  in  my  plates.  Figures  of  the  sternum  of  Trogon 
mexicanus  illustrate  this  memoir  (PI.  XIX.  figs.  12, 13),  while 
corresponding  views  of  it  for  Oeococcyx  are  to  be  found  in  the 
plates  of  my  contribution  upon  the  osteology  of  G.  califomianus 
in  the  *  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  '  for  1886. 

Among  the  Trogons  the  sternum  is  short,  and,  when  taken  in 
comparison  with  the  size  of  these  birds,  rather  expansive  behind, 
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where  it  shows  two  deep  rounded  notches  on  either  side  of  the 
carina.  The  outer  pair  of  lateral  processes  which  are  thus  pro- 
duced have  expanded  posterior  ends.  As  already  stated,  each 
costal  border  supports  four  small  transverse  facets  for  the  haema- 
pophysial  ribs,  which  are  crowded  pretty  close  together.  Beyond 
these  the  costal  processes  are  of  a  quadrate  outline  on  either  side, 
and  are  directed  upwards  and  very  slightly  forwards  as  conspicuous 
projections. 

Trihedral  in  form  and  rather  inclined  to  bifurcate  at  its  summit, 
the  well-developed  manubrium  is  cultrate  mesially  in  front  and 
this  prominent  apophysis  rears  itself  upwards  and  forwards  from 
its  usual  site,  as  seen  in  birds  generally  where  it  is  present. 
Immediately  behind  it  are  the  coracoidal  grooves,  which,  though 
narrow  from  above  downwards,  extend  far  out  laterally  and  meet, 
or  very  nearly  meet,  at  the  middle  point  posterior  to  the  manubrial 
base. 

The  keel  of  this  bone  is  comparatively  deep  and  extends  the 
entire  length  of  the  sternal  body,  while  its  inferior  border  is 
gently  convex  for  its  entire  length  forwards,  and  its  anterior  one 
considerably  concave.  At  their  intersection  in  front  the  carinal 
angle  is  bluntly  rounded  off. 

From  the  fact  that  the  xiphoidal  processes  are  spreading  in 
character  and  the  sides  of  the  sternal  body  uniformly  raised, 
not  an  inconsiderable  concavity  is  enclosed  on  the  thoracic 
aspect  of  this  sterniim ;  and,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  birds  of 
this  form,  the  pelvis  above  is  seen  to  be  correspondingly  wide- 
spread, indicating  roomy  abdominal  and  thoracic  cavities  within 
their  enclosure. 

Pneumaticity  is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  the  sternum  among 
the  Trogons,  although  a  few  insignificant  foramina  do  admit  air 
to  this  bone  where  such  openings  ordinarily  occur. 

Of  the  Shoulder- Girdle  (PL  XIX.  fig.  13).— We  find  the  09 
furcula  to  be  of  the  U-shaped  variety,  with  a  well-formed  hypo- 
cleidium  of  a  rounded  outline  at  its  clavicular  junction  beneath. 
The  limbs  of  this  bone  are  slender,  while  the  heads  are  somewhat 
expanded  and  much  compressed  laterally.  They  rest  against  the 
mesial  aspects  of  the  superior  tuberosities  of  the  coracoids,  and 
on  either  side  extend  backwards  to  the  scapula,  which  they  over- 
lap to  some  extent,  resting  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  clavicular 
process  of  the  bone. 

A  scapula  here  makes  the  usual  articulation  with  a  coracoid 
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and  offers  the  proportional  amount  of  articulatory  surface  to  the 
glenoid  cavity.  Its  blade  is  narrow,  rather  long,  of  an  equal 
width  throughout,  and  compressed  from  above  downwards.  Pos- 
teriorly its  extremity  is  obliquely  truncate  from  within  outwards, 
while  the  end  itself  is  slightly  curved  in  the  same  direction. 

Either  coracoid  is  characterized  by  a  very  extensively  expanded 
sternal  extremity  of  a  quadrilateral  outline,  and  of  no  great  thick- 
ness in  the  antero-posterior  directiou.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
above  this  dilated  end  is  rather  slender,  subcylindrical,  being 
compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  is  evidently  hollow.  Its 
summit  is  not  conspicuously  enlarged,  though  it  is  rather  more 
tuberous  than  we  find  it  iu  such  a  group,  for  instance,  as  the 
Passeres.  The  head  is  directed  in  the  articulated  skeleton  upwards, 
forwards,  and  inwards.  Its  scapular  process  is  not  very  wide,  for 
the  scapula  projects  over  it  a  little,  both  mesially  and  to  its  outer 
side  ;  while  in  the  former  direction  it  stands  between  its  superior 
articulating  edge  and  the  corresponding  head  of  the  clavicle,  i.  e. 
the  scapula  does.  Air  seems  to  gain  access  to  the  shafts  of  the 
coracoids,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  to  the  extremities  of  these 
bones ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  neither  the  09 
furcula  nor  the  scapulsD  possess  any  pneumaticity. 

Neither  of  these  Trogons  possess,  upon  either  side,  the  little 
ossicle  at  the  shoulder-joint  known  as  the  ob  humero-gcapulare^ 
though  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  in  every  case  have  been 
removed  by  accident  during  the  preparation  of  the  specimens. 

Of  the  Pelvis  and  the  Coccygeal  Vertebra* — No  marked  differ- 
ences distinguish  the  pelves  of  these  two  species  of  Trogons. 
There  is  some  general  resemblance  between  the  pelvis  of  T,  mexi- 
eanus  and  the  bone  as  we  find  it  in  certain  Caprimulgine  birds, 
though  when  we  come  to  the  details  in  such  a  comparison  the 
divergence  is  sufficiently  marked. 

Viewing  the  pelvis  of  7}rogon  mexicanus  from  above,  we  observe 
that  the  preacetabular  area  is  considerably  more  extensive  than 
is  the  postacetabular  (PI.  XIX.  fig.  14).  The  outline  of  this 
upper  surface  is  somewhat  quadrilateral,  its  average  width  being 
about  equal  to  its  average  length.  In  this  specimen  there  are  no 
existing  vacuities  among  the  diapophyses  of  the  sacral  vertebrse. 
One  or  two  extremely  minute  ones  are  found  in  these  positions  in 
the  specimen  of  T,  puella  among  the  ultimate  vertebras. 

Marked  lateral  extension  characterizes  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  sacral  vertebrae,  more  especially  those  three  which 
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are  about  opposite  the  acetabulae ;  those  in  front  and  behind 
these  are  proportionately  graduated  off;  and  although,  as  I  have 
observed,  no  foramina  exist  among  them,  the  overspanning  bone 
is  in  some  places  exceedingly  thin. 

The  anterior  margins  of  the  ilia  are  obliquely  truncate  from  a 
direction  within  outwards  and  backwards ;  and  these  borders 
have  a  delicately  thickened  rim.  Internally,  the  margins  of 
these  bones  fail,  on  either  side,  to  meet  the  consolidated  neural 
crest  of  the  leading  sacral  vertebrae,  there  being  short  "  ilio- 
neural  canals  "  present  in  the  pelves  of  these  Trogona,  of  some 
two  millimetres  in  width. 

As  to  the  superficial  form  of  the  several  areas  of  this  pelvic 
roof,  we  find  the  anterior  moieties  of  the  ilia  to  be  concave ; 
the  posterior  and  smaller  ones  convex ;  and  the  middle  area, 
formed  by  the  sacrum,  is  an  ample  lozenge  in  its  general 
outline. 

Turning  now  to  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pelvis  of  this  Trogon 
(PI.  XIX.  fig.  13),  we  are  to  observe  that  the  anterior  or  pre- 
acetabular  division  of  the  bone  lies  in  the  same  general  plane 
with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  while  there  is  a 
gradually  increasing  droop  of  all  the  hinder  division  of  the  bone, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  slender  poat-pubic  element,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  which  turns  slightly  inwards  and  upwards. 

Comparatively  speaking,  the  acetabulum  is  rather  small,  and 
its  base  is  deficient  in  bone,  being  so  rendered  by  the  usual 
circular  vacuity  there.  The  an ti trochanter  occupies  here  its 
common  site,  above  the  acetabulum,  and  faces  forwards,  down- 
wards, and  a  little  outwards.  Behind  it  again  we  find  an  ample 
and  subelliptical  ischiadic  foramen,  situated  thoroughly  within 
the  borders  of  the  surrounding  bone.  The  obturator  space  and 
the  obturator  foramen  have  so  merged  with  each  other  that 
scarcely  a  distinguishing  trace  of  separation  can  be  detected 
between  them. 

A  long  subelliptical  foramen  is  thus  formed,  the  lower  margin 
of  which  is  bounded,  as  usual,  by  the  narrow  bar  of  the  posfe- 
pubic  element,  as  it  sweeps  by  to  the  rear.  This  foramen  is 
closed  in  behind  by  the  foot-like  process  of  the  ischium  which 
descends  to  meet  the  post-pubis,  the  latter  extending  for  some 
three  or  four  millimetres  behind  it,  and  thereafter  taking  a 
direction  already  described  in  a  foregoing  paragraph. 

On  the  underside  of  this  pelvis  we  find  its  *'  basin  **  to  be 
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wide  and  capacious,  though  not  at  any  point  correspondingly 
deep.  The  first  three  or  four  sacral  vertebrae  throw  out  their 
lateral  processes  to  abut  against  the  nether  surface  of  the  ilia, 
on  either  side,  their  extremities  co-ossifying  with  the  same; 
while  the  leading  vertebra  of  all  of  the  sacrum,  as  I  have  already 
said  above,  supports  a  pair  of  freely  articulating  ribs.  A  strong 
pair  of  lateral  processes  come  off  from  the  sacrum  opposite  the 
acetabulsB,  and  by  abutting  against  the  inner  pelvic  walls  just 
above  these  circular  apertures,  they  form  strong  braces  to  this 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Other  members  of  the  class  frequently  pos- 
sess this  feature.  Now  the  posterior  border  on  either  side  of 
this  pelvis  shows  scarcely  any  mark  to  distinguish  the  union  of 
the  ilium  and  ischium,  beyond  a  slight  elevation  at  the  usual 
point;  in  some  birds,  as  we  are  aware,  a  notch  defines  the 
place. 

Among  the  coccygeal  vertebrcB  of  the  tail  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses are  all  long  and  spreading,  the  last  three  being  con- 
spicuously so.  Their  neural  spines  are  low  and  not  prominent ; 
while  only  the  ultimate  vertebra  supports  a  bifid  hypapophysis 
beneath  its  centrum. 

To  complete  my  account  of  the  axial  skeleton  of  a  Trogon,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  p^^osti/le  is  of  a  rhomboidal  outline,  with  a 
considerably  thickened  base,  and  a  perforation  in  its  plate-like 
part  near  the  supero-anterior  angle. 

Of  the  Appendicular  sJceletan  ;  the  Pectoral  Limb  (PI.  XIX. 
figs.  12-14). — No  very  striking  feature  distinguishes  the  humerus 
of  one  of  tbese  birds  from  the  same  bone  as  we  find  it  in  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Passeres.  It  seems  to  be  thoroughly 
pneumatic,  and  the  fossa  that  harbours  the  foramina  occupies  its 
usual  site,  and  is  surrounded  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  ulnar 
crest  at  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  bone. 

The  radial  crest  is  rather  low  ;  its  free  border  being  long  and 
convex,  and  the  plate  itself  being  bent  palmad,  as  we  so  commonly 
find  it  among  Passerine  birds. 

Coming  to  the  shaft,  we  find  it  to  be  of  a  subcylindrical  form, 
somewhat  compressed  laterally,  and  possessing  the  usual  sigmoid 
curve,  only  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  record  marks  the  distal  extremity 
of  this  humerus,  it  being  tuberous  only  to  an  extent  in  harmony 
with  the  general  size  of  the  bone ;  and  upon  its  palmar  aspect 
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are  to  be  found  the  two  usual  tuberosities  for  articulation  with 
the  bones  of  the  antibrachium. 

In  neither  of  the  Trogon  skeletons  at  hand  do  I  find  any 
sesamoid  bones  present  at  the  elbow-joint ;  but  it  is  just  possible 
that  these  birds  may  possess  them,  and  that  in  the  present 
instance  they  have  been  lost  in  the  preparation  of  the  skeleton ; 
I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  from  the  general  appearance 
of  the  dried  ligaments  and  other  structures  that  have  been 
retained  in  one  specimen,  that  the  Trogons  do  not  have  these 
ossicles  at  the  elbow-joint. 

Turning  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  we  observe  that  the  shaft 
of  the  radius  is  very  slender  and  nearly  straight.  Its  extre- 
mities are  comparatively  but  slightly  expanded,  and  on  the 
whole  this  bone  is  not  so  powerfully  developed  as  we  find  it  in 
many  birds  of  the  same  size.  The  interosseous  space  between  it 
and  the  ulna  is  ample,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  curvature  in  the 
shaft  of  the  latter  bone.  The  ulna  has  the  usual  form  as  we 
find  it  in  some  of  the  Passeres.  Its  olecranon  process,  however, 
is  not  conspicuous,  while  the  shaft  is  smooth,  subcylindrical,  and 
devoid  of  the  row  of  papill®  for  the  insertion  of  the  quill-butts 
of  the  secondaries  of  the  wing,  so  prominent  in  some  birds,  as, 
for  instance,  many  of  the  Picida, 

Eadial  and  ulnar  ossicles  compose  the  carpal  joint,  and  make 
the  usual  articulations  with  the  surrounding  bones.  I  am  unable 
to  discover  any  sesamoids  about  this  joint,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  none  exist. 

Extending  our  observations  to  the  hand,  we  may  note  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  main  bone,  the  carpo-metacarpal.  This 
peculiarity  does  not  consist  in  any  radical  change  of  its  form  as 
it  is  found  to  be  in  most  birds,  but  of  the  unusual  width  it  as- 
sumes at  its  distal  end,  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  (PI.  XIX. 
fig.  13).  The  increase  of  surface  thus  gained  is  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  articular  facet  for  the  single  and  terminal 
phalanx  of  mid-metacarpal  digit,  here  disproportionately  large 
as  compared  with  the  bones  of  the  other  two  phalanges. 

PoUex  phalanx  is  small,  slender,  and  trihedral  in  form ;  it  is 
not  provided  with  a  claw  at  its  distal  extremity. 

A  very  similar  joint  is  the  distal  phalanx  of  index  digit,  and 
this,  too,  is  without  a  terminal  claw. 

The  proximal  bone  of  this  finger  has  the  general  form  it  as- 
sumes among  birds,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  expanded 
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blade-like  portion  behind  is  very  thin,  its  surrounding  margin 
only  being  thickened  to  lend  it  the  proper  support. 

When  we  come  to  measure  the  lengths  of  the  bones  composing 
the  pectoral  limb  in  this  Trogon,  we  find  that  the  humerus  is 
3-1  centimetres  long,  the  ulna  3*6 ;  and  the  skeleton  of  manus, 
measuring  from  the  summit  of  the  carpo-metacarpus  to  the  distal 
apex  of  the  last  phalanx  of  index  digit,  30  centimetres  long. 

Of  the  Pelvic  Limh  (PL  XIX.  fig.  13).— Trogons  have  .a 
thoroughly  pneumatic  femur,  and  a  large  foramen  or  two  to 
admit  the  air  are  found  upon  the  anterior  aspect,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  bone,  between  the  trochanter  and  the  head.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  but  that  the  tibia  also  possesses  a  moderate  amount 
of  pneumaticity,  as  the  shaft  is  completely  hollow  and  the  bone 
has  the  general  appearance  of  a  pneumatic  one.  However,  I 
have  failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  foramina  in  this  part 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  leg.  As  for  the  fibula  and  the  remaining 
skeletal  parts  of  this  limb,  they  are  entirely  devoid  of  this 
feature. 

Eeturning  to  our  examination  of  the  femur,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  trochanter  is  but  feebly  pronounced,  and  does  not  rise 
above  the  summit  of  the  bone.  The  caput  femoris  is  globular 
and  quite  sessile  with  the  shaft.  "We  can  scarcely  discern  any 
pit  whatever  upon  its  superior  surface  to  lodge  the  attachment 
of  the  ligamentum  teres.  Descending  to  the  shaft  we  find  this 
part  of  the  bone  nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  very  smooth,  and 
quite  straight.  At  its  distal  extremity  the  condyles  are  rather 
small  comparatively ;  the  external  one  being  situated  lower,  and 
at  the  same  time  somewhat  more  prominent  than  the  internal 
one. 

Trogons  possess  a  very  well-developed  patella  of  a  subcordate 
form,  it  being  fully  twice  as  wide  as  it  is  deep. 

Eegarding  the  fihulay  we  find  that  it  presents  little  or  nothing 
worthy  of  special  note.  Feebleness  of  development  charac- 
terizes this  bone  in  the  Trogons  throughout.  Its  head  is 
small  and  the  shaft  slender,  the  lower  end  of  tlie  latter  being 
free  from  the  tibia,  and  descending  to  a  point  about  opposite  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  its  shaft.  Scarcely 
any  evidence  exists  of  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscle,  a  feature  which  is 
quite  prominent  in  some  birds. 
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Next,  passing  to  the  consideration  of  tlie  tibia,  we  find  its 
shaft  to  be  nearly  siraiglit,  being  but  slightly  convex  forwards; 
while  for  the  greater  portion  of  its  midcontinuity  it  is  of  a  sub- 
cylindrical  form,  changing  only  as  it  approaches  its  enlarged 
extremities.  At  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone  the  pro-  and 
ectocnemial  ridges  on  its  anterior  aspect  are  considerably  sup- 
pressed, and  soon  merge  into  the  shaft  below ;  they  are  nearly 
of  equal  size,  and  the  cnemial  crest  above  them  does  not  rise 
above  the  tibial  summit. 

Although  the  condyles  at  the  distal  end  of  the  bone  are  very 
similar  to  these  protuberances  as  they  are  commonly  found  in 
the  majority  of  small  birds,  they  are  yet  peculiar  in  having 
between  them,  below  and  behind,  a  mid-  and  well-marked  longi- 
tudinal ridge,  constituting  a  feature  that  at  this  moment  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  noticed  among  the  tibiae  of  the  class. 

On  the  anterior  aspect  of  this  tibia,  just  above  the  condyles, 
we  notice  the  usual  longitudinal  tendinal  groove,  spanned  at  its 
lower  part  by  an  osseous  bridgelet  thrown  directly  across  it. 

The  tar io-met  afar  BUS  has  a  length  equal  to  rather  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  tibia,  while  the  calibre  of  its  shaft  is  about  one 
third  less  than  that  of  the  latter  bone.  This  tarso- metatarsal 
shaft  presents  three  plane  and  ungrooved  surfaces,  an  anterior 
one  and  two  lateral,  or  rather  postero-lateral,  ones.  The  summit 
of  the  bone  is  moulded  in  the  usual  manner  for  articulation  with 
the  tibial  condyles.  Behind  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  bone 
we  find  a  fairly  well-developed  hypotarsus,  vertically  pierced  by 
two  tendinal  canals  placed  side  by  side. 

Passing  to  the  distal  end  of  the  tarso-metutarsus,  we  find  the 
trochlese  so  disposed  as  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  zygo- 
dactyle  condition  of  the  podal  digits,  which  consists,  as  we  know, 
in  Trogons  of  a  permanent  reversion  of  the  second  toe. 

These  digits  have  their  bony  phalanges  arranged  upon  the 
most  usual  plan  as  we  find  it  in  the  vast  majority  of  living  birds, 
i,  e.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  joints  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
toes  respectively. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  although  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  of 
this  bird  is  in  due  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  limb,  it  never- 
theless strikes  us  as  being  rather  a  delicately  formed  structure. 
The  accessory  metatarsal  possesses  a  shape  usually  assumed  by 
it  among  birds,  but  in  the  present  instance  makes  a  very  close 
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articulation  with  the  shaft  of  the  tarso-metatarsus  at  its  most 
usual  site. 

Measuring  the  lengths  of  the  several  bones  of  this  pelvic  limb, 
as  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  pectoral  one,  we  find  that  the  femur 
is  2*3,  the  fibula  21,  the  tibia  3'3,  and  the  tarso-metatarsus  1'6 
centimetres  long. 

Without  measuring  the  several  lengths  of  the  joints  of  the 
pedal  digits  of  a  Trogon,  I  am  enabled  to  say  that  they  are  quite 
as  harmoniously  proportioned  as  are  the  corresponding  phalanges 
of  the  average  foot  of  any  Passerine  bird  that  I  have  ever 
examined. 

This  completes  my  description  of  the  skeleton  of  T.  mexicanus, 
and,  as  observed,  it  will  apply  with  almost  equal  exactness  to  the 
skeleton  of  T.puella,  In  proceeding  with  my  account  I  have 
been  carefiil,  I  believe,  in  every  instance  to  point  out  any  con- 
stant character  that  seems  to  distinguish  them ;  and  no  doubt 
my  description  will  practically  answer  for  other  nearly  related 
species  of  this  handsome  group  of  birds. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  tabulate  the  salient  features  of 
the  osteology  of  this  Trogon  here,  as  my  brief  account  presents 
but  little  more  than  an  enumeration  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics. It  will  therefore  be  omitted,  in  the  belief  that  the 
several  figures  illustrating  my  text  and  the  description  will  be 
amply  suf&cient  even  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Comparing  these  osteological  characters  of  Trogon  with  the 
corresponding  ones  of  such  a  Humming-bird  as  T.  Alexandria  as  I 
presented  the  latter  in  my  former  memoir,  P.  Z.  S.  1885,  it  will 
at  once  become  evident  to  us  that,  so  far  as  the  skeletology  of 
the  two  forms  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  little  or  nothing 
that  mutually  characterizes  them. 

So  much  for  the  comparative  osteology  of  Humming-birds  and 
Trogons,  but  this  will  not  exactly  apply  to  some  other  groups  of 
birds,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Cuckoos  and  Nightjars ;  and  I 
will  now  proceed  to  draw  a  few  comparisons  among  some  of 
them. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  only  Cuckoo-like  bird  I  have  at  hand 
is  Geococeyx  californianus,  and,  as  stated  above,  I  have  already 
published  an  account  of  its  osteology  in  the  *  Journal  of  Ana- 
tomy.' I  did  have,  not  long  ago,  a  fairly  good  skeleton  of 
the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  {Coccyzua  americanm) ;  but  Prof. 
Parker  was  at  that  time  in  search  of  all  the  Cuculine  birds 
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he  could  procure,  and  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  it  to 
him  along  with  a  few  others  that  I  had  collected,  in  response  to 
his  request  for  such  material. 

The  characters  of  that  skeleton  have  escaped  me,  but  the 
reader  can  easily  compare  such  forms  as  he  may  have  at  hand 
with  what  follows. 

My  former  memoir  (P.  Z.  S.  1885)  contains  an  extensive 
account  of  the  osteology  of  Chordeiles  and  Phalanoptilus ;  so  in 
the  present  connection  I  may  point  out  what  has  been  already 
ascertained  in  regard  to  a  comparison  of  these  Caprimulgine 
forms  and  Geococcyx  with  the  Trogons.  Thanks  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Sage  I  have  before  me  a  fine  alcoholic  specimen  of  our 
American  Whip-poor-will ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  dissect  that 
until  we  enter  upon  the  next  section  of  this  memoir,  wherein 
it  will  constitute  my  type  for  the  general  anatomy  of  a  Capri- 
mulgine bird. 

A  comparison  of  the  skulls  of  Tro^on,  ChordeiUs^  and  Oeo 
coccyx  need  not  detain  us  long,  for  they  have  but  very  few 
characters  in  common.  With  respect  to  the  skulls  of  Trogon 
and  Geococcyx  they  may  be  dismissed  by  stating  that  they  difter 
from  each  other  in  every  essential  particular,  beyond  the  fact 
that  they  are  both  skulls  of  birds. 

This  difference  is  quite  as  great  when  we  come  to  compare  the 
skulls  of  Chordeiles  and  Geococcyx,  for  here,  too,  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  pick  out  a  single  feature 
in  the  one  that  would  in  any  way  be  comparable  to  the  corre- 
sponding one  in  the  other. 

Except  for  the  feet,  as  stated,  that  they  are  both  skulls  of  birds, 
they  are  totally  unlike. 

Not  nearly  so  much  so  is  this  the  c^se  with  Trogon  and 
Chordeiles ;  for,  different  as  the  skulls  of  these  two  forms  really 
are,  I  think  J  can  see  a  certain  resemblance  between  them, 
slight  as  it  is. 

Still  even  here,  at  the  best,  it  is  little  more  than  a  superficial 
likeness;  they  have,  however,  in  common  the  basipterygoidal 
processes,  if  nothing  beyond  that.  Their  mandibles,  as  we  know, 
are  entirely  dissimilar.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  be  far 
easier  for  us  to  conceive  that  a  Trogon's  skull  was  a  very  much 
modified  Caprimulgine  one  than  it  would  be  to  picture  any 
relation  between  it  and  the  skull  of  Ghococcyx. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  are  not  surprised  to  find,  what 
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is  really  the  case,  that  the  osseous  hyoid  arches  of  these  several 
types  are  also  of  very  diflferent  patterns,  and  do  not  suggest  to 
us  any  special  relationship  of  their  owners. 

To  sum  up  then,  so  far  as  the  skulls  of  these  birds  are  con- 
cerned. Had  we  no  other  part  of  their  structure  to  guide  us, 
I  think  we  should  be  fully  justified  in  placing  them  in  separate 
orders  of  birds.  But  let  us  still  further  compare  the  charac- 
ters of  their  osseous  structures  and  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  remainder  of  their  axial  skeletous. 

First  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  number  of  vertebr»  in  the 
spinal  columns  of  the  several  birds  in  question,  irrespective  of 
any  special  characteristics  these  vertebr©  may  possess  in  them* 
selves.     For  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  although 


SpecieB. 


Trogon  mexicanus. . 


Chordeiles  texensis < 

Geocoocyx  cdlifomicMius  .. 


Number  of  verte- 
brae  in  the  cervi- 
cal portion  of  the 
column  that  are 
without  free  ribs. 


12 


11 


12 


The  first  vertebra 
that  bears  a  pair 
of  free  ribs. 


13th 

(without  unciform 
processes). 

12th 

(with  unciform 

processes). 

13th 


The  first  vertebra 
whose  ribs  con- 
nect with  the  ster- 
num by  costal  ribe. 


14th 


13th 

(14th  in 

P.  Nuttalli), 

15th 


Species. 


Number  of  dorsal 
yertebrae  con- 
necting with  ster- 
num. 


No.  of  vert,  in 
sacrum  and  the 
sacral  ribs. 


No.  of  free  tail 
Tertebrae,  includ- 
ing pygostjle. 


Trogon  mexkanus.. 


Chordeil^s  texensis 


Geococcyx  californianus 


4 

(and  one  more 
dorsal  vert,  that 
does  not  so  con- 
nect, making  5 
dorsals). 


3 

(and  one  more 
dorsal  vert  that 
does  not  so  con- 
nect). 


12 
There  is  one  pair 
of  sacral  ribs. 


10 
sacral    ribs    join 
sternum. 

11 


(5  in  the  Whip- 
poor-will) 
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I  place  the  just  amount  of  weight  that  should  attach  to  the 
number  of  these  segments  in  the  spinal  column  of  any  bird,  I 
think  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  vertebrte  are  as 
much  entitled  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  special  form 
each  or  any  of  them  may  assume,  as  is  any  other  part  of  the 
skeleton. 

The  day  may  yet  come  when  the  question  of  the  exact  affinity 
of  avian  forms  (or  any  other  class  of  vertebrates  for  that  matter) 
will  have  arrived  at  such  a  point  of  refinement  as  to  require 
that  even  the  morphology  of  each  vertebra  shall  be  known,  to 
assist  us  in  correct  decisions.  In  the  table  which  I  here 
introduce  (p.  335)  the  number  of  ribs  and  some  few  other  points 
which  I  deem  it  well  to  compare  have  been  entered. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  by  a  comparison  of  these,  it 
would  seem  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  kind  of  data  pre- 
sented, Trogon  comes  nearer  to  Oeococcyx  in  its  vertebral  column 
than  it  does  to  any  of  the  Caprimulgi.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  really  very  difficult  to  discern  any  truly  striking 
resemblances  among  the  vertebral  columns  of  the  several  birds 
under  consideration. 

Turning  to  the  pelves,  we  find  on  comparing  the  pelvis  of 
Trogon  with  that  bone  as  we  find  it  in  some  of  the  Nightjars  and 
Whip-poor-wills,  that  there  is  a  certain  superficial  likeness  which 
strikes  us ;  but  when  we  descend  to  the  comparison  of  details,  we 
are  again  met  by  the  fact  that  these  resemblances  are  purely 
superficial.  Of  course  neither  the  pelvis  of  Chordeiles  nor 
Trogon  reminds  us  in  the  least  of  the  unique  pelvis  which  so 
conspicuously  characterizes  the  skeleton  of  Geococcyx.  How 
they  would  compare  with  certain  other  Cuckoo-like  birds  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  say,  from  lack  of  proper  material  on  which 
to  form  an  opinion. 

Passing  to  the  sternum  (and  I  have  figured  this  bone  for  both 
Chordeiles  and  Geococcyx  in  my  memoirs  above  referred  to, 
and  for  Trogon  in  the  present  paper),  we  are  at  once  struck  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  sterna  of  Trogon  and  Geococcyx ; 
the  bones  here  are  really  very  much  alike,  and  both  are 
essentially  diflferent  from  the  single-notched  sternum  of  Chor- 
deiles. 

Coming  next  to  the  shouldei'-girdles,  we  are  once  more  at 
sea,  for  these  parts  not  only  have  no  special  likeness  to  each 
other,  so  far  as  Trogon  and  the  Caprimulgi  are  concerned,  but 
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both,  on  the  other  hand,  are  extremelj  unlike  the  pectoral  girdle 
as  we  find  it  in  Geococoyx. 

These  remarks  apply  with  equal  truth  and  force  to  the  pectoral 
and  pelvic  limbs  of  the  several  forms  under  examination ;  and 
evea  iu  the  case  of  the  reversion  of  the  toes  in  Trogon  and  the 
Ground-Cuckoo,  we  are  all  aware  that  in  the  former  bird  the 
second  toe  is  turned  back,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  the  fourth 
one  that  is  reversed. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Professor  W.  K.  Parker  when  he 
states  that  "  the  familiar  term  *  zygodactyle '  for  birds  with  a 
certain  form  of  foot  has  been  very  useful ;  and  yet  how  much 
ignorance  it  may  be  made  to  hide !  It  seems  to  be  something 
when  one  knows  that  a  certain  bird  belongs  to  that  group ;  and 
yet  a  Cuckoo,  a  Parrot,  and  a  Woodpecker  come  none  the  nearer 
each  other  zoologically  by  the  possession  of  that  kind  of  toot  "*. 

To  recapitulate  then,  and  judging  from  the  skeletons  alone,  we 
must  see  that  such  a  form  as  Oeococcyx  califomianus  is  more  or 
less  remotely  related  to  such  birds  as  Alcedo  and  Dacelo, 
perhaps  much  nearer  them  than  it  is  to  the  true  Tree-Cuckoos. 
In  snying  this  I  am  aware  that  in  a  paper  recently  read  for  me 
before  the  Zoological  Society  I  was  still  inclined  to  support 
the  classification  of  Garrod,  who  divided  the  Cuculida  into  two 
subfemilies,  viz.  the  Ground-Cuckoos  {Centropodina)  and  the 
true  Cuckoos  {OucuUna)  (P.  Z.  S.  1874,  p.  121)  ;  and  this  paper 
of  mine  referred  to  the  anatomy  of  G.  califomianus,  but  at  the 
time  I  had  no  specimens  of  true  Cuckoos  to  compare  it  with. 
Still  I  am  inclined  to  adhere  to  that  opinion  until  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  further  researches  into  the  structure  of 
many  other  types  more  or  less  nearly  related.  On  the  face  of  it 
I  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  Oeococcyx,  so  far  as  its  skele- 
ton is  concerned,  came  nearer  to  such  a  form  as  Dacelo  gigantea 
than  to  Cuculus  canorus,  for  instance,  notwithstanding  the 
structure  of  the  foot.  But  many  of  these  interrelated  groups 
are  exceedingly  puzzling,  and  still  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  original  investigation  of  their  morphology. 

Of  the  Caprimulgi,  of  course,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  further 
on ;  it  is  very  evident,  so  far  as  their  osteology  indicates,  that 
they  are  very  widely  separated  from  the  Trogons. 

And  now  as  to  the  Trogons  themselves,  still  being  guided  by 

»  Parker,  W.  K.,  "On  the  Morphology  of  the  Skull  in  the  Woodpookers 
andi;Vryneck»"  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  Zool.  2nd  ser.  toI.  i.  pp.  1-22. 
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the  skeleton  alone,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  have  no  special 
affinity  with  the  Trochili. 

When  my  eyes  first  fell  upon  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these 
Trogons,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  remark  was  forced  from 
me  that  they  were  "  Caprimulgine  Cuckoos."  First  impressions, 
however,  are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  for,  apart  from  the 
general  likenesses  of  their  sterna,  and  having  the  same  number 
of  cervical  vertebrae  without  ribs,  from  skull  to  pygostyle,  and 
from  pinion  to  pes,  so  far  as  the  skeleton  goes,  Trogon  mexicanus 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Geococcyx  californianus,  and,  as 
stated,  I  have  no  true  Cuckoos  to  compare  it  with.  I  dare 
say  that  if  related  to  the  Cuckoos  at  all,  it  is  more  than  likely 
to  be  nearer  these  latter  in  its  osteology.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity,  as  yet,  to  examine  the  skeletons  of  either  CrotO' 
phaga  or  Scythrops, 

Beyond  a  few  apparent  resemblances  I  find  nothing  in  the 
skeleton  of  the  Trogons  that  in  any  way  points  to  their  being  re- 
lated, even  remotely,  to  the  order  Caprimulgi ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  must  be  a  considerable  gap  between  the  Trogons 
and  Kingfishers. 

The  Anatomy  of  OERTiLiN  CAPBiMULai. 

Glancing  at  our  list  of  material,  we  find  that  we  have  but  a 
few  American  forms  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  this  highly 
varied  group  of  birds.  There  is  an  alcoholic  specimen  of  the 
common  Whip-poor-will,  a  couple  of  skeletons  of  the  Nuttall 
Poor-will,  and  several  species  of  Chordeiles,  both  in  alcohol  and 
skeletons. 

In  my  first  contribution  in  the  P.  Z.  S.,  relative  to  the  structure 
of  the  Caprimulgine  types,  I  gave  a  very  full  account  of  the 
osteology  of  Chordeiles,  with  a  number  of  figures,  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  skeleton  of  Nuttall's  Poor-will.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  the  hundred  or  more  species  composing  this 
order  come  to  be  carefully  examined  as  regards  their  structure, 
there  will  be  not  only  some  very  good  characters  brought  to 
light,  but  considerable  difference  found  in  the  economy  of  the 
forms  composing  the  group. 

Among  the  notable  departures  it  will  be  remembered  that  in 
my  first  contribution  to  their  structure  I  found  the  arrangement 
of  the  bones  of  the  palate  entirely  different  in  the  Niglitjars  and 
true  Whip-poor-wills. 
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As  the  external  characters  of  these  commoner  American  forms 
are  well  known,  and  are  fully  set  forth  in  general  works  upon 
ornithology,  I  need  not  introduce  them  here. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  these  characters  fully  rank  as  ordinal 
ones  in  so  far  as  they  distinguish  these  birds  from  either  the 
Swifts  or  the  Humming-birds. 

When  I  say  ordinal  ones  I  mean  as  pertaining  to  an  order  in 
the  sense  which  that  division  holds  as  applied  to  Avian  tazonony, 
and  not  to  other  vertebrate  classes,  where,  as  we  know,  structural 
differences  are  far  greater  than  are  to  be  found  even  among 
the  extremes  in  the  class  Aves. 

Having  gone  carefully  over  all  the  literature  and  material  now 
available  that  bears  in  any  way  upon  the  present  group,  I  find 
no  reason  to  change  my  opinion  as  originally  set  forth  in  my 
memoir  published  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  where  I  proposed 
(p.  914)  that  all  the  Caprimulgine  birds  should  be  considered 
as  constituting  an  order — the  order  Caprimulgi.  I  men- 
tioned a  number  of  the  more  doubtful  forms  that  should  be 
admitted  to  this  order,  as  Nyctibius,  Steatornis,  Fodargus^  and 
others.  Scarcely  a  doubt  exists  now,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the 
relation  these  birds  bear  to  the  Owls,  through  SteatomU^  and, 
further,  they  have  no  particular  affinity  either  with  the  Humming- 
birds nor  the  Swifts. 

Their  morphology  is  full  of  interest,  and  will  repay  very  careful 
research  in  the  future. 

In  the  present  connection  it  is  my  intention  to  lead  off  with  a 
full  description,  if  the  one  fine  specimen  in  my  possession  will 
admit  of  it,  of  the  anatomy  of  our  common  American  Whip- 
poor-will  {Antrostomus  vociferus),  making  it  comparative  with 
the  more  aberrant  genus  Chordeiles,  and  then  add  something 
further  in  regard  to  the  skeleton  of  Fhalcmoptilm  NuttallL 

On  the  FterylograpMcal  tracts  of  Antrostomus  and  Chordeiles 
{omitting  the  remiges  and  rect rices). 

Having  carefully  plucked  my  specimen  of  Antrostomtts  voci- 
ferus  and  one  of  Chordeiles  tea;ensis,  and  opened  before  me  my 
copy  of  Sclater's  edition  of  Nitzsch's  *  Pterylography '  at  the 
proper  page  and  plate  (p.  87,  pi.  iv.  figs.  1  &  2),  I  am  prepared 
to  present  a  few  remarks  upon  the  pterylosis  of  the  Caprimulgine 
birds  in  my  hands. 
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Commencing  with  the  pterylosis  of  the  head,  I  find  in  A,  voci- 
ferus  the  same  character  which  Nitzscb  points  out  for  the 
European  Whip-poor-will  (see  PL  XVIII.  figs.  9  and  10  of  this 
paper ),  and  that  is,  on  its  superior  aspect  there  is  a  triangular 
patch  filling  in  the  space  just  posterior  to  the  superior  mandible. 
Behind  this  the  feathers  form  a  median  longitudinal  tract  of 
some  width,  which,  extending  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  the 
dorso-cervical  tract,  forks  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Between 
this  median  tract  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  within  the  superior 
eyelid,  on  either  side,  we  find  a  double  longitudinal  tract  of 
contour  feathers  which  join  those  in  front,  and  posteriorly  unite 
with  the  pterylosis  of  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  head  or  the 
throat.  Apteria  occupy  the  interspaces  among  these  supra- 
capital,  longitudinal  pterylae  on  the  head  of  this  Whip-poor-will, 
and  as  a  distinctive  feature  it  is  even  better  marked  in  our  speci- 
men of  Chordeiles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Nitzsch  figured  this  character  for 
CaprimulgiM  europcBUs  and  Nyctomis  grandis,  while  he  states  in 
the  text  that  he  compared  these  two  forms  with  C7.  longipennis^ 
C.  forcipatus,  and  C.  psalurus.  He  also  examined  pterygraphi- 
cally  JEgotheles  Nova-Hollandiw^  Podargus  gigas,  and  Ngctomis 
cethereus. 

On  the  throat  of  the  Common  American  Whip-poor-will  the 
feathers  are  arranged  in  fairly  well-defined,  longitudinal  rows, 
and  Nitzsch  found  this  to  be  characteristic  also  of  the  European 
bird ;  but  in  Chordeiles  these  rows  are  not  very  easily  made  out, 
if  the  throat-feathers  are  inserttd  upon  any  definite  arrangement, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  this  latter  form  this  is  not 
the  case. 

Anteriorly  the  cervical  region  is  densely  feathered  in  both 
Antrostomus  and  Chordeiles,  the  tract  extending  to  the  points 
opposite  the  clavicular  heads  of  the  08  furcula,  laterally  ;  while 
mesially  an  aptera  occurs  of  no  great  extent  between  the  forks 
of  the  bone  just  alluded  to  (fig.  9). 

Nitzsch  found  a  different  state  of  things  in  this  region  in  the 
European  Nightjar,  for  he  draws  the  entire  antero-cervical  space 
without  feathers,  which  reduces  the  neck-tracts  to  two  longi- 
tudinal, lateral  pterylad"",  as  shown  in  his  figure  of  that  bird. 

The  superior  mandibular  bristles  in  the  Whip-poor-will  before 
me  are  conspicuously  long,  and  are  deeply  inserted  as  a  single 
*  **  Feather-traotB,"  from  wrepdv  and  (fXiy. 
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row  just  within  the  margin  of  the  gape.  These  bristles  gradually 
increase  in  length  from  before  backwards,  the  posterior  one 
being  nearly  4  centimetres  long.  A  few  short  and  straggling 
ones  are  also  found  in  the  gular  space  beneath.  In  the  Night- 
jar these  bristles  are  very  short,  both  above  and  below,  and  are 
by  no  means  a  striking  feature  in  this  bird,  as  they  certainly  are 
in  the  Antrostomui. 

Eetuming  to  the  dorso-spinal  tract  in  the  last-named  specimen, 
we  find  the  extremities  of  the  forks  between  the  shoulder-blades, 
already  alluded  to  above,  joined  by  the  ends  of  a  similar  but 
counter-disposed  fork,  coming,  as  it  were,  up  froha  the  lumbar 
region.  From  the  apex  of  this  latter  the  spinal  tract  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  distinctly  divided  into  two  parallel  rows,  the 
median  space  between  them  being  filled  in  with  less  regularly 
arranged  feathers.  Posteriorly  the  oil-gland  stands  between 
these  rows,  which  slightly  diverge  as  they  reach  it.  This 
course  of  the  spinal  tract  evidently  creates  a  lozenge- shaped 
pteryla  between  the  shoulder-blades,  and  this  is  even  better 
marked  in  Chordeilea.  The  apteria  or  **  f  eatherless  spaces  "  on  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  these  birds  are  very  sparsely  covered  with  feathers 
to  the  extent  shown  in  figure  10. 

Now  Nitzsch  found  quite  a  different  arrangement  of  the  spinal 
tract  from  this  in  the  European  Nightjar,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  figure,  and  the  words  of  his  text,  where  he  says,  "  spinal 
tract  at  first  broad,  forked  between  the  shoulder-blades,  each 
branch  united  to  the  broad  rump-baud  by  a  single  row  of  con- 
tour-feathers." 

We  must,  however,  recollect  that  this  eminent  naturalist  also 
stated  that  these  tracts  differed  *'  in  the  various  genera." 

A  curious  departure  is  seen  in  Ghordeiles  tesensis,  where,  on 
either  side,  a  broad  tract  joins  the  hinder  apex  of  the  lozenge- 
shaped  dilatation  of  the  spinal  tract  with  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  ventral  band  of  the  corresponding  side.  The  course 
of  this  broad  connecting  band  is  directly  beneath  the  "  arm- 
pit." 

Speaking  of  the  "  oil-gland  "  in  these  birds,  Nitzsch  says  it  **  is 
remarkably  small,  probably  the  smallest  in  proportion  that 
occurs  in  the  whole  class  of  birds ;  it  is  of  an  elongated  oval  form, 
without  a  circlet  of  feathers  at  the  tips"  {op.  cit  p.  87). 
This  description  applies  in  every  particular  to  the  two  American 
forms  of  Caprimulgi  before  me. 
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As  shown  in  PL  XVIII.  fig.  10,  the  "femoral  tracts  "  are  very 
definitely  marked  in  Antrostomua ;  they  are  broader  and  more 
difinse  in  Chordeiles.  The  feathering  of  the  integuments  of  the 
pelvic  limbs  of  either  of  these  genera  is  somewhat  sparse  and 
scattered,  and  without  definite  pattern. 

Turning  now  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  we  find,  in 
common  with  what  Nitzsch  found  in  CaprimulguM^  that  in  these 
American  forms  the  anconal  surface  of  the  wings  are  very  thickly 
feathered  all  over ;  the  feathering  becomes  scattered  as  we  pass 
on  to  the  patagium ;  but  the  free  anterior  edge  of  this  latter 
membrane  harf  a  narrow  and  dense  row  of  small  feathers  inserted 
along  its  entire  length. 

I  have  already  described  above  the  pterylosis  of  the  anterior 
cervical  region ;  this  leaves  us  to  consider  the  featliering  of  the 
pectoral  aspect  of  the  body.  Here  we  find  that  both  Antrostamw 
and  Chordeiles  agree  very  closely  with  the  European  Night- 
jar, as  the  pterylosis  of  that  bird  has  been  described  by  Nitzsch. 

The  ventral  tracts  in  all  are  broad,  broader  than  the  well- 
defined  humeral  tracts  of  the  dorsal  aspect,  being  rather  widely 
separated  in  front,  and  blending  somewhat  with  the  aforesaid 
humeral  tracts  at  the  summit  of  either  shoulder. 

The  median  apterium  of  the  chest  (if  we  may  apply  this  term  to 
it  here)  is  uniformly,  though  thinly,  feathered  in  both  Antrosto- 
mus  and  ChordeileSj  which  sparse  feathering  is  extended  over  the 
abdomen  below.  This  condition  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  Nitzsch  in  his  figure  of  these  parts  in  Caprimulgua.  From  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  broad  ventral  tract  on  either  side  in 
the  Whip-poor-will  and  Nightjar  we  find  a  narrow  contour 
abdominal  tract  running  backwards  on  a  curved  line  to  join  the 
fellow  tract  of  the  opposite  side  behind  the  vent. 

The  pelvic  limbs  are  fairly  well  covered  with  feathers  upon 
this  aspect,  though  not  so  much  so  as  they  are  upon  the  reverse 
sides. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  pterylography  of  the  Caprimulgine 
birds  now  under  consideration.  After  the  detailed  way  in 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  it  in  the  above  paragraphs, 
it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  present  synoptical  tables  of  differ- 
ences or  similarities  to  be  found  in  the  two  American  genera 
examined.  The  principal  facts  to  bear  in  mind  are  that  the  ptery- 
losis of  the  American  Antrostomua  vociferua  differs  from  the 
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pterylosis  of  the  European  bird  as  described  by  Nitzsch  in  a  few 
well-marked  particulars,  and  that  both  of  these  forms  again  diflfer 
in  this  particular  from  Chordeiles^  to  say  nothing  of  the 
further  departures  which  we  find  when  we  come  to  compare 
both  "Whip-poor-wills  and  Nightjars  with  such  types  as  Nyctornis 
grandis  and  some  others. 

No  doubt  further  on  we  shall  find  that  still  more  striking  dif- 
ferences in  pterylosis  exist  among  the  Caprimulgi  and  the  Swifts 
and  Humming-birds,  to  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  discovered 
between  the  last  two  groups  in  this  regard. 

Before  concluding  wha*^  I  ha(7e  to  say  about  this  character 
in  the  Caprimulgi,  it  should  be  observed  that  although  they 
differ  among  themselves  in  their  pterylography,  there  is  a  certain 
general  similarity  of  pattern  in  them  all,  the  fundamental  cha- 
racters of  which  are  probably  well  exemplified  in  our  Antro- 
9tomu8,  as  shown  in  figs.  9  and  10 ;  while  the  departures  from  it 
may  be  easily  made  clear  and  apparent  by  the  most  superficial 
comparison  of  the  several  genera,  as  I  have  attempted  to  point 
them  out  or  directed  attention  to  those  already  described  by 
Nitzsch. 

Observations  on  the  Anatomy  o/*Antrostomu8  apart  from  the 
Skeleton. 

(Comparisons  with  Chordeiles.) 

Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Huxley,  Miiller,  Nitzsch,  Macgillivray, 
Cuvier,  Garrod,  and  Forbes,  and  to  an  admirable  paper  by 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Beddard,  the  present  Prosector  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  147),  much  is  already  known 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  the 
order  Caprimulgi. 

In  the  present  connection  I  shall  attempt  little  more  than  a 
verification  of  the  observations  of  these  trustworthy  writers  by 
dissections  of  the  material  I  have  at  hand,  and  thus  fill  in  the 
scheme  of  my  memoir. 

First,  then,  in  the  two  specimens  before  me,  with  a  scalpel  I 
carefully  remove  the  integument  entirely  from  the  head  and 
down  as  far  as  the  root  of  the  neck.  This  done,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  we  can  easily  discern  the  form  of  the 
superior  aspect  of  the  brain  even  through  the  skull-walls,  which 
have  here  been  rendered  more  or  less  transparent  by  soaking 
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in  alcohol.  It  will  be  observed  thafc  the  brain  of  Ghordeiles 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  brain  of  the  Whip-poor-will, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  bird  the  skull  is 
markedly  wider,  longer,  and  flatter ;  while  in  the  Nighthawk  the 
parietal  region  of  the  skull  is  more  dome-like  and  rounded. 
The  eyes  in  the  Nighthawk  are  rather  larger  than  they  are 
in  the  Whip-poor-will ;  while  in  the  latter  the  recurved  limbs  of 
the  hyoidean  cornua  are  longer,  more  median,  and  reach  higher 
up  on  the  cranium  than  they  do  in  Chordeiles. 

Marked  difibrences  of  course  characterize  the  skulls  of  these 
two  forms  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  later :  the 
inter-ramal  layer  of  muscles  is  thicker  in  Chordeiles  than  it 
is  in  Antro8tomu8,  completely  shutting  out  of  sight  the  hyoidean 
apparatus  in  the  former  bird,  while  its  form  can  be  easily  made 
out  in  the  last-named  type  through  this  muscular  layer. 

We  need  not  enter  here  upon  a  comparison  of  the  structure  of 
the  neck  in  these  two  birds,  but  proceed  at  once  to  remove 
the  skin  from  the  body  and  limbs. 


On  the  Mode  of  Insertion  of  the  Fatagial  Muscles  of  the 
Pectoral  Limb. 

These  I  not  only  examined  in  the  specimens  before  me  of  An- 
trostomus  and  Chordeiles  teaensis,  but  in  a  number  of  other 
species  of  the  latter  genus,  with  the  following  results.  Our 
American  Whip-poor-will,  1  find,  has  the  tendons  of  these 
patagial  muscles  of  the  arm  inserted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  Gbrrod  found  them  in  Caprimulgus  europceuSj  see 
either  in  his  "  Collected  Memoirs,**  or  in  my  copy  of  his  figure 
in  my  "  Contributions  to  the  Anatomy  of  Geococcyx  *'  (P.  Z.  S. 
1886,  p.  471).  But  it  will  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
these  tendons  are  far  more  slender  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
from  this  anatomist's  drawing  alone.  They  are  exceedingly 
delicate  in  structure.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  so  well 
apply  to  these  tendons  of  the  patagial  muscles  as  we  find  them 
in  the  genus  Chordeiles]  here  they  are  decidedly  broader  and 
stronger  than  they  are  in  the  Whip-poor-will,  and  also  present 
certain  well-marked  differences.  Now,  although  the  plan  of 
arrangement  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  Nighthawks,  we  find 
that  the  tendon  (the  main  tendon)  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis  is 
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evidently  composed  of  two  loDgitudinal  slips  coming  off  from  the 
distal  apex  of  the  muscle  together,  they  being  but  lightly  held 
together,  as  they  descend  towards  the  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
by  a  delicate  connective  tissue.  The  anterior  or  distal  division 
of  this  double  tendon  is  the  one  which  becomes  inserted  in  the 
extensor  tnetacarpi  radialU  longior  muscle  of  the  forearm  at  the 
juncture  of  its  tendon  and  fleshy  part.  The  inner  slip  of  the 
main  tendon  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis,  or  the  slip  next  to 
the  humerus,  is  directed  as  in  the  Caprimulgi  generally.  In  other 
words,  the  arrangement  here  is  the  8ame,*only  the  tendon  of 
the  muscle  makes  it  appear  somewhat  diflferent  from  the 
arrangement  in  the  Whip-poor-will,  upon  dissection,  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  main  tendon  the  two  slips  are  so  evidently 
distinct.  Both  of  these  birds  possess  the  "  bicipital  slip,"  shown 
by  Garrod  to  be  present  in  the  Caprimulgi. 

There  is  yet  another  point,  however,  present  in  the  Night- 
hawks  which  I  have  failed  to  find  in  the  speamen  of  Antro- 
stomus  before  me.  It  is  this :  when  the  tendon  of  the  tensor 
patagii  longus  muscle  comes  to  be  about  opposite  the  points 
where  the  slips  of  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  patagii  brevis  are 
inserted  into  the  structures  of  the  forearm,  it  sends  off  a  delicate 
little  tendinous  slip  which  is  inserted  upon  the  extensor  tnetacarpi 
radialis  longior  muscle,  at  the  same  point  where  the  distal  slip 
of  the  tendon  of  the  last-named  muscle  is  also  inserted,  i,  e, 
at  the  point  of  union  of  its  tendon  and  corneous  portion. 

On  reading  over  this  short  description  as  detailed  in  the  last 
few  paragraphs,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  gi?e  any  figures  to 
make  my  remarks  the  clearer ;  it  will  be  well  to  note,  however, 
that  among  the  North-American  Caprimulgi  at  least — and  it 
will  undoubtedly  hold  good  for  the  entire  group, — the  method 
of  insertion  of  the  slips  of  the  tendons  of  these  patagial  muscles 
of  the  arm  may  differ  for  the  several  genera  very  appreciably,  and 
on  proceeding  with  my  dissections  of  Antrostomus  and  Chor- 
deiles  I  am  the  more  convinced  that,  as  genera^  they  are  very 
well-marked  ones. 


Of  the  Fectoral  Muscles, 

Both  in  Antrostomus  and  Ohor deiles  all  three  of  the  pectoral 
muscles  are  present.      Fectoralis  major  and  pectoralis  secundus 
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are  in  each  case  very  well  developed,  while  pectoralis  tertius  is 
quite  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  even  with  the  secopd 
pectoral.  It  arises  mainly  from  the  shaft  of  the  correspouding 
coracoid,  and  only  the  extremities  of  its  most  posterior-reaching 
fibres  arise  from  the  sternum,  and  not  as  in  many  other  birds, 
where  a  proportionately  good  share  of  its  bulk  may  spring  from 
this  last-named  bone. 

All  these  pectoral  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  humerus  in 
a  manner  common  to  the  great  majority  of  the  class  Aves,  and 
require  here  no  special  remarks  upon  that  point. 

Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Pelvic  Limb, 

When  examining  that  group  of  muscles  of  the  thigh  used  so 
successfully  by  him  in  classification,  Garrod  dissected  specimens 
of  Caprimulgus  europcBus  and  Chordeiles  texemis,  almost  identi- 
cally the  same  fonns  as  those  before  us.  In  them  he  found  that 
they  possessed  the  "  femoro-caudal,  the  semitendinosus,  the 
accessory  semitendinosus,  and  the  postace tabular  portion  of  the 
tensor  fasciae ;"  but  "  the  ambiens  and  the  accessory  femoro- 
caudal  are  absent.'*     (Coll.  Mem.  p.  192.) 

My  observations  tend  to  confirm  these  results  for  the  genus 
Chordeiles,  and  enable  me  to  say  that  the  same  statement  holds 
good  for  Antrostomus ;  both  limbs  of  the  birds  before  me  were 
carefully  examined,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  dissected 
out.  I  also  saw  that  the  main  artery  of  the  limb  was  the 
sciatic^  as  it  is  in  the  majority  of  birds. 

Passing  next  to  the  foot,  I  dissected  out  t\\Q  plantar  tendon* 
of  both  feet  in  the  Whip-poor-will,  and  the  same  partsin  both  feet 
of  Chordeiles  texenm  and  C.  teaensis,  var  Henryi, 

Here  again  I  can  confirm  the  observations  of  Professor 
Garrod,  who  found  that  in  Caprimulgus  europaus  "  the  two  deep 
flexors  descend  beyond  the  ankle-joint  independently,  as  usual ; 
after  passing  which,  generally  about  one  third  down  the  tarso- 
metatarse,  they  blend  completely  before  any  slip  has  been  given 
ofi*.  From  the  conjoined  tendon  thus  formed,  the  tendons  of 
distribution  spring,  four  in  number,  one  to  the  hallux  and  others 
to  each  of  the  three  anteriorly  directed  toes  (see  Collected 
Memoirs,  fig.  4,  p.  292),  that  to  the  hallux  being  generally  sepa- 
rated off  before  any  of  the  others."    (Op,  cit.  p.  294.) 

It  struck  me,  however,  that  in  Chordeiles  the  tendon  of  the 
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flexor  longus  hallucis  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  than 
had  been  found  bj  the  anatomist  just  quoted  to  exist  in  BuceroB 
rhinoceros^  which  I  believe  to  be  as  be  found  it  in  Gaprimulgm ;  as 
in  Chordeiles,  it  is  easily  separable  from  the  deep  flexor  along  iU 
side,  thus  approaching  somewhat  more  nearly  the  condition  as 
found  in  Momotus  lessoni. 

Other  Notes. 

Cuvier,  Nitzsoh,  and  Beddard  (P.Z.S.  1886,  p.  147)  have 
all  made  careful  examinations  of  the  syringes  of  the  Capri- 
mulgi;  and  the  tracheo-bronchial  syringes  of  Caprimulgus  and 
Chordeiles  are  well  known.  I  have  investigated  this  part  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  forms  before  me,  and  find  they  agree  in  all  parti- 
culars with  the  descriptions  given  by  the  above  authorities ;  all  of 
which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  my  entering  upon  further 
details  here.  Beddard's  paper,  just  alluded  to,  is  a  real  contri- 
bution to  the  anatomy  of  these  parts  for  the  Caprimulgi,  and  will 
well  repay  reading  in  the  present  connection. 

Antrostomus  has  two  carotids  present,  taking  the  usual  course 
up  the  neck  in  the  mid-vertebral  canal.  This  agrees  with  what  is 
already  known  for  Caprimulgus  and  Chordeiles ;  and  I  verified  the 
fact  in  the  lati;er  bird  in  the  specimen  at  hand. 

Intestinal  caeca  are  present  in  both  Antrostomus  and  Chordeiles, 
being  in  each  case  a  long  slender  pair  (fully  4  centimetres  in 
length),  and  each  about  one  half  the  calibre  of  the  intestine  to 
which  they  are  attached. 

Upon  investigation  I  find  that  Antrostomus  possesses  a  small 
gall-bladder,  while  the  several  species  of  Chordeiles  lack  this 
organ  :  this  confirms  the  observations  of  Mr.  Beddard,  who  found 
that  in  the  latter  case  G-arrod  had  also  left  a  MS.  note  to  that 
eifect  (P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  151). 

The  form  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  is  pretty  much  the 
same  in  both  the  Whip-poor-will  and  Nighthawk,  although  as 
regards  size  it  is  comparatively  larger  in  the  latter  bird.  I  find 
it  to  be  a  flask-shaped  pouch,  somewhat  compressed  from  side 
to  side,  with  the  walls  of  a  fairly  uniform  thickness,  and  com- 
posed of  strong  rugs.  These,  commencing  at  the  lateral  tendinous 
centres  at  either  side,  curl  round  and  round  in  double  loop  until 
they  come  to  the  oesophageal  tube,  which  they  ascend  for  a  short 
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distance  and  upon  which  they  are  gradually  lost.  These  rug» 
are  so  well  marked  that  they  may  be  easily  discerned  from  an 
examination  of  the  external  surface  of  the  stomach ;  and  upon 
the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  organ  they  seem  to  rise  into  a  sort  of 
transverse  ripple,  a  character  present  also  in  the  Whip-poor-will. 
The  oesophagus  is  of  large  calibre  in  these  birds,  and,  as  stated, 
thick  and  firm  as  it  approaches  the  gastric  pouch. 

The  small  intestine  is  delicately  constructed,  and  not  especially 
large  as  it  passes  from  the  wall  of  the  stomach  at  a  point  situ- 
ated at  the  upper  right  side  of  the  organ,  not  far  from  where  the 
oesophageal  tube  enters. 

Inside  the  stomach  the  gastric  rug©  are  covered  by  a  moderate 
layer  of  corneous  tissue,  composing  about  one  third  the  thickness 
of  the  stomach- wall,  which  may  best  be  seen  upon  a  section  of 
the  organ. 

Of  the  Osteology. 

For  the  purposes  of  classification  I  gave  in  my  first  memoir 
on  the  present  subject  (P.  Z.  S.  1885)  suflSciently  full  descrip- 
tions of  the  skeleton  in  specimens  of  Chordeiles  aud  Phalano- 
ptiluB  NuUalli  for  all  that  is  required  iu  the  present  connection  ; 
so  it  will  be  only  necessary  here  to  make  some  additional  remarks 
upon  the  skeleton  as  found  in  my  specimen  of  AntroBtomus, 
Judging  from  the  figure  of  the  base  of  the  skull  of  the  common 
European  Nightjar,  which  I  copied  from  Huxley  and  repro- 
duced in  my  first  memoir,  I  should  say  that,  osteologically, 
the  American  form  of  this  bird  was  very  much  like  it  in  that 
particular  system  of  its  anatomy ;  indeed,  I  expect  that  struc- 
turally the  two  forms  are  very  similar.  Then,  as  one  would 
naturally  have  expected,  I  have  found,  upon  a  mere  superficial 
comparison,  that  osteologically  the  common  "Whip-poor-will  and 
Nuttall*s  Poor-will  {P.  Nuttallt)  are  very  muqh  more  alike  than 
either  of  them  resemble  Ohordeiles,  In  fact,  it  takes  but  a 
glance  at  a  skeleton  of  a  true  "Whip-poor-will  and  a  Nighthawk 
to  convince  us  at  once  of  the  marked  differences  that  exist 
between  them.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  these  two  genera  of 
Caprimulgine  birds  are  separated  structurally  by  very  excellent 
characters  of  a  nature  at  once  recognizable. 

Figures  in  the  plates  of  my  first  memoir,  above  alluded  to,  also 
illustrated  the  skull  of  a  Chardeiles  and  the  principal  bones  of 
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its  skeletou  ;  and  for  further  description  these  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  required.  In  the  present  paper,  however,  I  have  thought 
it  best,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  to  add  three  figures  of  the 
skull  of  Nuttall's  Poor-will  (P.  JVuttalli)  in  order  to  show  how 
well  it  agrees  with  Oaprimulgus  and  Antrosfomus,  and  differs  from 
the  skull  in  Ohordeilen  given  in  mj  former  memoir  (PI.  LIX. 
figs.  1,  2,  and  4). 

Upon  more  careful  and  extended  examination,  I  find  that, 
except  in  point  of  size,  Phal<Bnoptilu8  being  about  one  third  less 
than  Antrostomus^  the  skulls,  mandibles,  and  hyoidean  appa- 
ratuses of  these  two  forms  are  very  much  alike  indeed,  in  all 
essential  particulars.  And  as  the  characters  of  the  skull  of  the 
Whip-poor-will  are  well  known,  and,  further,  as  I  present  here- 
with figures  in  the  Plate  of  the  skull  of  the  Poor- will,  I  believe 
that  any  further  comments  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  would  be 
superfluous. 

One  point,  however,  in  respect  to  the  hyoid.  In  my  former 
paper  I  made  the  statement  that  in  it  the  basibranchials  in  Nut- 
tall's Nightjar  were  in  two  pieces.  This  was  true  for  the  speci- 
men examined,  although  in  the  skeleton  of  Antrostomus  before 
me  these  parts  are  anchylosed  together,  which  may  be  the  case  in 
all  old  birds  of  both  these  genera.  Chordeilee  has  them  in  one 
piece ;  and  I  am  led  to  believe  from  this  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  generally  the  case  in  our  N.-American  Nightjars. 

Passing  next  to  the  remainder  of  the  axial  skeleton  in  An- 
iro9tomuSj  I  find  my  account  of  the  corresponding  parts  for 
Ohordeiles  and  PhalanopHluB  NuUalli  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  903)  to 
be  so  complete  that  it  leaves  but  little  here  to  be  added. 

Upon  carefully  re-comparing  the  axial  skeletons  of  the  three 
genera  Ohordeiles,  Phalcdnoptilus,  and  Antrostomus,  now  in  my 
hands,  it  confirms  my  previous  notions  as  to  their  agreements 
and  disagreements  ;  and,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  the 
skeletons  in  the  two  Whip-poor-wills,  or  rather  the  Whip-poor- 
will  and  Nuttall's  Poor-will,  are  most  alike. 

The  skeleton  in  a  specimen  of  a  Nightjar  has  already  been 
described  in  the  place  just  alluded  to ;  and  now  I  find  that  Antro- 
stamua  agrees  with  Pkalanoptilua  in  having  eleven  vertebwe  in 
the  cervical  division  of  its  spine  before  we  come  to  that  which  is 
the  first  in  the  column  to  have  free  ribs  attached  to  it.  These 
ribs  in  the  Poor- will,  however,  are  described  as  being  rather  long ; 
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whereas  ia  the  Bpecimen  of  the  Whip-poor-will  before  me  they 
are  quite  rudimentary  and  small,  although  they  have  both  head 
and  tubercle. 

For  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  column  in  these  two  birds,  they 
practically  agree,  both  in  number  and  arrangement  of  the  ribs  and 
vertebra.  Their  pelves  are  also  very  much  alike,  and  wear  the 
same  pattern  for  general  outline,  even  to  the  pointed  and  in-turned 
anterior  tips  of  the  ilia,  which  latter  feature  constitutes  a  very 
excellent  character  for  this  bone,  at  once  distinguishing  it  from 
the  pelvis  of  a  Chordeilea, 

Antrostomus  also  agrees  with  the  Poor-will  in  having  hut  Jive 
free  vertebr»  and  a  pygostyle  in  the  skeleton  of  its  tail ;  whereas 
it  will  be  remembered  that  the  several  species  of  Chordeilesy  as  a 
general  rule,  have  sis  and  a  pygostyle.  I  have  yet  to  find  an 
exception  to  this  statement.  All  three  genera  seem  to  possess  ten 
vertebrsB  in  the  series  that  anchylose  together  in  the  pelvis. 

In  Antrostomus  in  the  dorsal  series  of  vertebr©,  as  in  all  the 
Whip-poor-wills  and  Nightjars  which  I  have  examined,  the  h©mal 
spines  are  comparatively  long  and  conspicuous,  the  anterior  ones 
being  trifurcate  at  their  extremities. 

Essentially  the  form  of  the  sternum  in  Antrostomus  agrees  with 
the  same  bone  in  PhalmnoptiluSy  and  the  general  form  it  assumes 
for  the  true  Caprimulgine  birds  is  very  well  shown  in  the  figure  I 
gave  of  the  sternum  of  Ohordeiles  texensis  in  plate  Ixi.  of  my 
first  memoir,  which  can  be  referred  to  in  the  present  connection. 
With  three  specimens  of  this  bone  before  us,  one  being 
chosen  from  each  of  the  three  genera  in  question,  they  may 
be  in  general  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  : — The 
sternum  of  Ohordeiles  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  that  of  Fha- 
lanoptUus  the  smallest.  The  "  costal  processes  "  in  the  Whip- 
poor-wills  are  simple  erect  spines  (best  marked  in  Antrostomus)  * 
whereas  in  the  Nightjar  they  are  more  like  laterally-compressed 
plates,  and  as  we  find  them  in  many  other  birds.  All  three  have 
the  pair  of  deep  rounded  notches  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  body 
of  the  bone.     They  are  all  without  manubrial  processes. 

The  shoulder-girdle  in  Antrostomus  is  very  like  those  parts  as 
I  have  already  described  them  for  Nuttall's  Poor- will,  being  only 
proportionately  larger. 

Turning,  now,  to  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  in  this  American 
Whip-poor-will,  we  find  that  they  also  essentially  agree,  except 
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in  point  of  size,  with  the  corresponding  bones  and  parts  in  Fha- 
Iwnoptilus  Nuttalliy  those  in  Antrostomus  of  course  being  the 
larger. 

With  a  skeleton  of  the  latter  bird  now  before  me,  and 
carefully  reading  over  my  descriptions  of  the  limbs  of  Chordeiles 
and  FhaltenoptiluBy  as  I  gave  them  in  my  first  memoir  on  this 
group,  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  special  to  add  to  that  account ; 
all  tbe  essential  characters  of  these  parts  being  duly  presented 
for  the  American  forms  of  Whip-poor-wills  and  Nightjars. 

There  is  one  more  statement  I  made  there  that  seems,  how- 
ever, to  demand  correction ;  for  in  describing  the  proximal 
phalanx  of  the  index  digit  of  the  manus  I  said  of  its  expanded 
portion  in  Phalwnoptilua,  that  of  the  two  perforations  which  were 
found  in  it  in  Chordeiles^  they  merged  in  the  former  bird  "  into 
one  large  one."  This  is  not  so ;  for  upon  a  more  extended  exa- 
mination I  find  that  there  are  always  two  perforations  in  this  part 
of  the  bone  in  all  the  forms  we  have  been  considering. 

This  is  all  I  have  to  state  in  regard  to  the  descriptive  part 
of  the  structure  of  the  Caprimulgine  birds  of  the  United  States. 
Should  it  become  necessary  further  on  to  fall  back  upon  this 
descriptive  part,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  remaining 
groups  yet  to  be  described,  it  will  be  done ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  taken  as  a  group,  including 
all  other  Whip-poor-wills  and  Nightjars,  and  such  forms  as  Nyc- 
iihtuSf  Psalurus,  SteatomiSy  and  Podargus  and  others,  they  are 
fully  entitled  to  rank  as  an  Order  of  birds,  which  I  have  elsewhere 
designated  as  the  Capkimuloi. 

Not  having  personally  examined  such  forms  as  Podargus, 
^gotheles,  Ngctidromus*,  Batrachostomus,  and  others,  I  am 
not  fully  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  families  and 
other  divisions  of  such  an  Order,  nor  to  state  definitely  to  which 
other  groups  the  Caprimulgi  are  most  nearly  related ;  but  I  can 
hardly  agree  with  Prof.  Huxley,  who  asserts  that  "  the  Capri- 
mulgid©  come  near  Trogon,  and  more  remotely  approach  Po- 
dargus  and  the  Owls  "  (P.  Z.  S.  1867) ;  for  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  Podargus  belongs  to  the  Order,  I  am  also  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  we  shall  find  that,  through  SteatornU  and  Podargus^ 

*  I  have  since  examined  skeletons  of  Nyctidromus  albicollis,  yar.  MerrUli 
sent  me  by  my  collectors  in  Texas. — E.  W  S. 
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the  Caprimulgi  are  nearer  the  Owls,  and  only  remotely  approach 
the  Trogons. 

Again,  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Beddard  *,  who  would  retain 
such  forms  as  Antrostomus  and  Chordeiles  in  the  same  "sub- 
family ;"  for  surely  all  the  essential  structural  characters  of  these 
two  forms  are  oi  family  and  not  subfamily  rank  :  a  comparison  of 
the  skulls  alone  is  almost  sufficient  to  determine  this  point.  And 
the  breach  between  Chordeiles  and  Steatomis  must  indeed  be 
wider  than  a  mere  subfamily  line  can  indicate. 

Anatomy  of  the  Noeth-Amebican  HiEUNDiKiniB. 

From  my  list  of  material  at  the  beginning  of  this  memoir  it 
will  be  seen  that  I  bare  at  hand  specimens  of  every  genus  aud 
species  of  Swallow  at  present  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  United- 
States  avifauna,  and  a  sufficient  series  of  each  to  enable  me  to 
fully  investigate  their  structure. 

I  will  take  them  up,  species  by  species,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  *  Check-List '  of  the  American  Ornithologists* 
Union,  but  need  not  present  a  synoptical  table  of  their  ex- 
ternal characters,  for  these  are  well  known  to  ornithologists 
and  omitbotomists  the  world  over. 

To  commence  with  them,  then,  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  ptery- 
losis  of  a  specimen  of  Frogne  suhisy  compare  it  with  the  figures 
given  in  my  Plate  of  Ampelis  cedrorwny  and  with  Nitzsch's 
drawing  of  the  pterylosis  of  Hirundo  urbica  in  his  'Pterylo- 
graphy,'  and  next  with  other  American  Hirundinida. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  found  the  pterylosis  of 
Ampelis  to  agree  essentially  with  most  true  Passeres,  wherein, 
upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body,  the  chief  feature  is  that  the 
''  spinal  tract  '*  terminates  in  a  lozenge-shaped  pteryla  situate 
mesially  between  the  thighs ;  and  on  the  ventral  aspect  we  have 
another  well-known  distribution  of  the  pteryla  characteristic  of 
most  Passerine  birds.  Frogne  differs  from  all  this,  and  agrees 
io  the  main  with  Hirundo  urbica  as  figured  by  Nitzsch. 

This  author,  however,  does  not  present  in  his  work  a  ventral 
view  of  the  pterylosis  of  a  Swallow,  but  says  in  his  text  that 
"  the  single  genus  Hirundo,  which  constitutes  this  group  [Hirun- 
dines^f  differs  more  than  any  other  in  its  habitus  from  the 
general  type  of  the  Singing-birds,  and  in  this  nspcct  approaches 
*  P.Z.S.1886,  p.  153. 
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very  closely  to  some  Oueulina,  namely  the  Cypseli.  For  this 
reason  I  usually  place  it  at  the  end  of  the  PasserinsB,  in  the 
yicinity  of  the  anomalous  cuculine  form  just  mentioned,  which 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  true  Cuckoos  as  the  Swallows 
to  the  ordinary  Song-birds.  However,  pterylographically,  Hi- 
rundo  does  not  differ  from  the  rest,  but  rather  harmonizes  com- 
pletely with  Dicamm,  in  that  the  rows  of  single  contour-feathers 
uniting  the  saddle  with  the  rump-band  are  either  entirely  deficient 
(IT,  msticOf  H.  urbica)  or  indicated  only  by  two  rows  of  very  sparse 
contour-feathers  {H.  rupestris).  The  dilatation  of  the  pectoral 
part  of  the  inferior  tract  is  somewhat  diverpjent  at  the  end.  The 
number  of  remiges  is  eighteen,  of  which  nine  are  on  the  hand, 
and  of  these  the  first  is  the  longest ;  the  first  8ix  secondaries  are 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  broad,  emarginate  extremities '' 
(pp.  84,  85,  *  Pterylography  '). 

Now,  in  Progne  I  note  that  the  "  saddle  "  at  the  end  of  the 
spinal  tract  is  very  broad,  although  forked  as  in  Hirundo  urbica^ 
but  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  limbs  of  this  bifurcation  are 
joined,  on  either  side,  to  the  anterior  end  of  the  rump-tract  by 
distinct  and  well-marked  rows  of  contour-feathers.  Further,  the 
bifurcation  of  the  ''  saddle  "  takes  place  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  back,  and  not  nearly  so  low  down,  namely  between  the  thighs, 
as  in  Hirundo.  Another  point  to  note  upon  this  dorsal  aspect 
in  Progne  is  that  the  "  alar  tracts  "  are  very  extensively  joined 
with  the  anterior  endings  of  the  "  humeral  tracts."  In  Hirundo 
NitzHch  even  seems  to  leave  an  unfeathered  space,  on  either  side, 
in  these  localities.  The  "capital  area"  is  the  same,  but  in 
Progne  there  are  no  naked  areas  around  the  eye  and  auricular 
orifice,  as  in  Cypselus,  and  as  Nitzsch  has  also  drawn  them  for 
H,  urbica. 

Under  the  throat  in  Progne  and  in  most  Swallows  we  find  a 
longitudinal  naked  strip  running  down  close  to  and  just  within 
the  ramus  of  the  mandible,  on  either  side,  which  terminates  at 
about  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Whip-poor-wills  and  others  this  feature  is  also  present,  except 
in  them  it  assumes  a  somewhat  different  type,  the  feathers  of  the 
throat  being  arranged  in  regular  rows.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  which  is,  that  in  these  birds,  accus^ 
tomed  as  they  are  sometimes  to  swallow  very  large  insects),  an 
operation  which  must  distend  the  throat,  or  even  momentarily 
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place  the  integument  there  on  the  stretch,  these  unfeathered 
strips  would  spread  to  meet  the  action,  but  as  the  parts  came  to 
rest  again  after  swallowing,  the  feathered  areas  or  strips  would 
again  become  juxtaposed  and  the  throat  apparently  full-feathered. 
In  some  Swallows  (e.  g.  Chelidon)  these  naked  strips  are  only 
brought  fully  into  view  by  stretching  the  integument  of  the 
throat. 

No  special  note  is  necessary  to  be  taken  of  the  ventral  ptery- 
losis  of  Progne^  as  it  has  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  pattern 
seen  in  a  Passerine  bird,  and  departs  but  slightly  therefrom. 
It  is  more  like  Oypselus,  however,  than  it  is  like  such  a  form  as 
Ampelis,  for  instance,  in  that  the  ventral  tract,  on  either  side, 
overlying  the  pectoral  region,  does  not  show  that  heavy  feather- 
ing to  its  external  margin  as  seen  in  the  latter  type.  In  Swal- 
lows, as  in  all  Passerine  birds,  the  oil-gland  is  nude. 

Now  I  have  plucked,  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  an  adult 
male  specimen  of  every  Swallow  in  our  avifauna,  and  the  birds 
are  now  before  me. 

In  Petrochelidan  hmifrons  the  "  rump  band  "  on  the  back  is 
very  wide,  and  is  joined  anteriorly  on  either  side  by  a  very 
distinct  double  line  of  feathers  from  the  corresponding  fork  of 
the  ''saddle."  The  ventral  bands  of  the  pectoral  region  are 
broad  but  evenly  feathered,  while  on  this  dorsal  aspect  the  alar 
tracts  meet  and  blend  with  the  anterior  ends  of  the  "  humeral 
tracts."  This  last  feature  is  invariably  the  case  with  all  our 
Swallows,  and  is  best  marked  in  Clivicola  and  Stelgidopteryx, 

In  other  particulars  Petrochelidon  essentially  agrees  with 
Progne  in  its  pterylosis,  and  with  the  Hirundinidw  generally. 

Chelidon  likewise  has  the  posterior  ends  of  the  saddle-pteryla 
of  the  dorsum  joined  by  feather-rows,  one  on  either  side,  with 
the  rump-band,  which  latter  here  is  narrow  again  and  strictly 
defined.  Neither  this  Swallow  nor  Petrochelidon  have  naked 
annular  areas  around  their  eyes,  nor  the  orifices  to  their  ears.  In 
fact,  none  of  these  Swallows  possess  this  last  feature.  Otherwise, 
the  pterylosis  of  Chelidon  is  characteristically  hirundine. 

Neither  Tachycineta  hicolor  nor  T.  thalassina  have  the  bifurca- 
tions of  the  "  saddle-pteryla  "  of  the  dorsum  joined  with  the 
"  rump-band,"  as  in  the  foregoing  forms,  but  the  ventral  tracts 
are  here  again  broad  and  evenly  feathered. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  the  pterylosis  of  the  Hirundinida 
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ia  pretty  weD  known,  it  will  not  be  neceBsary  for  me  to  enlarge 
further  upon  mj  account  of  it. 

But  the  principal  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  present 
connection  is,  that  Swallows,  Swiffcs,  and  Humming-birds  all 
depart  from  the  more  typical  pattern  of  pterylosis  found  in 
true  Passeres.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Swallows  and  Swifts,  so 
far  as  Nitzsch's  figures  and  descriptions  go,  for  I  have  not  yet 
examined  the  Cypseli  myself  for  this  character,  the  pterylosis  of 
the  latter  is  of  such  a  pattern  that  it  requires  but  very  little 
modification  to  make  it  agree  with  the  pterylosis  of  a  Swallow. 
Indeed,  in  those  Swallows  where  the  "  saddle-pteryla "  of  the 
dorsum  joins  its  bifurcations  with  the  anterier  end  of  the  "  rump- 
hand,"  the  pattern  is  nearly  the  same,  differing  principally  in 
relation,  width  of  the  tracts,  and  position  of  the  bifurcation  of 
the  saddle,  which,  in  Cypselus  apu9,  is  between  the  shoulders. 

On  the  Mode  of  Insertion  of  the  Patagial  Muscles 
in  the  Swallows. 

Scarcely  any  difference  is  apparent  among  the  various  species 
of  Swallows  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  insertion  of 
this  group  of  patagial  muscles,  now  known  to  be  of  so  important 
a  character  in  the  taxonomy  of  the  class.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined them  in  all  the  American  species,  and  find  that,  so 
far  as  the  tensor  patagii  hrevis  is  concerned,  both  its  origin  and 
insertion  seem  to  be  almost  typically  Passerine.  This  observa- 
tion applies  with  equal  truth  to  the  tensor  patagii  longus ;  and  as 
these  muscles  are  now  so  well  known  to  all  working  morpholo- 
gists,  I  need  not  redepcribe  them  here;  moreover,  in  figure  2 
of  Plate  XVII.,  I  have  drawn  them  for  Ampelis,  which  will 
recall  their  appearance  for  the  Fasseres, 

During  the  course  of  my  dissections  upon  this  region  in  the 
Hirundinida^  however,  I  came  across,  as  I  did  ia  AmpeliSy  what 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  is  a  hitherto  undescribed  muscle,  at 
least  so  far  as  Garrod's  descriptions  go.  It  first  came  to  my 
notice  in  a  specimen  of  Progne  subis,  whereupon  I  at  once  dis- 
sected a  number  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and 
found  it  equally  well  developed  in  all  of  them. 

This  muscle,  in  part,  is  a  dermal  muscle,  and  arises  from  the 
integuments  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck  at  about  its  lower 
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third ;  at  its  origin  its  fibres  spread  out  fan-fashion,  their  termiual 
ends  meeting  those  of  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  in  the 
median  line.  Here  it  is  quite  adherent  to  the  skin,  but  its  fibres 
rapidly  converge  as  they  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
opposite  which  region  they  gradually  free  themselves  from  the  skin 
to  form  a  small  fusiform  muscle,  which,  ending  in  a  delicate  tendon, 
runs  along  within  the  free  marginal  fold  of  the  patagium  of  the 
wing,  in  common  with  the  tendon  of  the  tensor  patagii  longus^  to 
blend  with  it  just  before  reaching  the  carpal  joint. 

I  propose  to  call  this  muscle  the  dermo-tensor  patagiiy  it  being 
partially  connected  with  tbe  integumentary  system  of  muscles  in 
the  birds  in  which  1  have  thus  far  found  it. 

Searching  for  it  in  all  the  other  American  Swallows,  I  find  it 
to  be  about  equally  well  developed  in  every  species,  and  absent  in 
none  of  then). 

This  muscle  surely  does  not  correspond  with  the  "  bicipital  slip 
of  the  patagium,"  as  described  by  Garrod,  and  dv\  elt  upon  as  the 
tensor  jpatagii  accessorius  by  Professor  T.  Jefiery  Parker  in  his 
'  Zootomy '  (1884,  p.  251)  as  occurring  in  the  Common  Pigeon, 
for  it  makes  no  connection  whatever  with  the  biceps  muscle. 

Being  desirous  at  this  point  of  determining  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  a  few  other  groups  of  birds,  I  stepped  aside  for  the 
moment,  and  first  examined  a  number  of  Passerine  types,  including 
very  diverse  forms, — it  was  present  in  all  of  them.  Next,  with 
the  Caprimulgi,  Trochili,  and  Cypseli,  I  found  it  completely  ab- 
sent, as  it  was  also  in  a  specimen  of  Tyrannm  tgrannns,  kindly 
sent  me  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Coale  of  Chicago,  from  which  I  am  led  to 
inter  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  mesomyodian  Passeres. 
Further  than  this  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  but  left  it  for 
subsequent  investigation  and  the  researches  of  others  interested 
in  such  matters  *. 

Of  the  Pectoral  Muscles. 
Every  species  of    American  Swallow   has  been  dissected   by 
me  to  ascertain  the  character  and  number  of  these  important 

*  Further  opportunities  for  examiniDg  the  literature  of  this  subject  now 
enable  me  to  state  that  the  muscle  here  described  is  the  "pars  propatagialU 
TMuscuH  cucullaris  "  of  Fiirbringer  and  Gadow ;  and  it  has  been  carefully  consi- 
dered by  me  in  an  extensive  work  upon  the  muscles  of  birds  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  publication. — B.  W.  S. 
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chest-muscles  as  tliey  occur  in  the  group.  In  every  individual 
instance  I  found  the  state  of  afi'airs^  essentially  the  same,  and 
the  Swallows  agree  with  all  true  Passerine  birds  which  I  have 
thus  far  examined,  in  possessing  all  three  of  the  pectoral  mus- 
cles. The  pectoraliB  tertius  is,  comparatively  speaking,  very 
large,  and  arises  nearly  or  quite  as  far  back  on  the  anterior  aspect 
of  the  sternum  as  the  pect oralis  secundus  does  ;  it  also  arises,  as 
is  usual,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  shaft  of  the  coracoid  bone  of 
the  shoulder-girdle.  Pectoralis  major  makes  a  very  broad  and 
strong  tendinous  insertion  at  the  ordinary  site  upon  the  shaft  of 
the  humerus,  while  the  tendon  of  the  second  pectoral  parses 
through  the  usual  canal  formed  by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  bones 
of  the  shoulder-girdle.  Tn  texture  the  fibres  of  the  great  pectoral 
in  Swallows  seem  to  be  always  coarse  and  of  considerable  size. 

To  these  characteristics  with  respect  to  the  pectoral  muscles 
as  I  found  them  in  the  smaller  representatives  of  the  group, 
Progne  suhis  forms  no  exception. 

Of  the  Muscles  of  the  Thigh, 

According  to  Garrod  all  Passerine  birds  exhibit,  for  the  classi- 
ficatory  group  of  muscles  of  the  thigh,  the  myological  formula 
A.  X.  T  (except  Dicrurus,  wherein  it  is  A.  X)  ;  i,  e.,  they  possess 
the  femoro-caudal,  the  semitendinosus,  and  the  accessory  semi- 
tendinosus — the  accessory  femoro-caudal  and  ambiens  being 
absent.  Upon  carefully  examining  the  Swallows,  I  find  that  this 
is  also  the  rule  with  them  ;  and  these  muscles  seem  to  be  about 
equally  well  developed  in  the  several  genera,  although  it  struck 
me  that  the  accessory  semitendinosus  was,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, rather  feebly  developed  in  Progne.  Beyond  these  special 
muscles,  I  did  not  investigate  the  myology  of  the  pelvic  limb  of 
these  birds. 

Notes  on  the  Arterial  Sgstem, 

Swallows,  in  common  with  other  Passeres,  also  have  but  one 
carotid  artery,  the  left,  which  courses  up  the  neck,  as  usual,  in 
the  hypapophysial  channel  at  the  mid-anterior  aspect  of  the  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  And  in  the  pelvic  limb  the  main  artery  I  found 
to  be  the  sciatic,  which  is  likewise  the  rule  among  the  Passerine 
birds,  and  Professor  Garrod  found  but  few  exceptions  to  this. 
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On  the  Trachea^  Visceral  Anatomy ^  and  other  parts. 

More  for  my  own  satisfaction  than  with  the  expectation  of 
revealing  any  structure  that  would  prove  to  be  difierent  from 
what  we  already  know  of  the  morphology  of  the  trachea  or  other 
parts  in  the  Passerine  birds,  I  examined  the  wind-pipe,  its  mus- 
cular and  associate  parts,  as  I  did  the  several  organs  in  tbe 
chest  and  abdomen  of  these  American  Swallows,  but  fouod 
nothing  that  required  to  be  specially  noted  here. 

The  trachea  exists  as  we  find  it  in  most  true  Passeres,  as  do 
the  several  pairs  of  muscles  at  its  lower  larynx.  I  found  tbe 
'*  stemo-tracheales  "  to  be  very  delicately  formed  indeed,  almost 
of  hair-like  proportions  in  some  of  the  genera,  as  in  Progne. 

The  gall-bladder  is  of  good  size,  and  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver 
the  larger  division  of  that  organ. 

CsBca  coli  are  present  in  Swallows,  but  are  of  almost  rudi- 
mentary proportions,  and  in  some  cases  might  be  easily  0Te^ 
looked. 

It  is  my  intention  to  refer  to  a  few  of  these  points  again,  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  visceral  anatomy  of  the  Swifts  and 
Humming-birds. 

The  Osteology  of  the  Rirundinidce. 

Skeletons  of  representatives  of  all  the  Rirundinida  of  the 
United  States  are  before  me,  and  in  sufficient  number,  so  thit 
a  general  definition  for  this  part  of  the  structure  of  these  birds 
becomes  quite  possible,  and  will  be  given  here.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion, however,  to  bo  brief  in  this  matter,  not  only  on  account  of 
space,  but  in  view  of  the  information  already  given. 

Of  the  Skull. — When  I  came  to  compare  and  examine  tbe 
skulls  of  our  seven  species  of  Swallows,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  presenting  such  striking  diffierences  in  their  general  form. 
Not  but  that  they  could  each  and  every  one  of  them  be  reoo^ 
nized  at  once  as  skulls  of  Swallows,  but  rather  that  they  possws 
characters  quite  distinct  and  peculiar  to  the  species,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  telling,  for  instance,  the  skull 
of  a  Barn-Swallow  from  one  of  a  Cliff'-Swallow — so  diverse  is  the 
general  outline  of  each. 

In  Progne  subis  (PL  XXI.  figs.  18,  19,  and  20)  we  find  a  skuH 
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that  exemplifies   all  the  characteristica  which  pertain  to   the 
Hirundine  skull  generally. 

Its  superior  osseous  mandible  is  very  broad  at  the  base,  but 
promptly  tapers  to  a  sharp  and  somewhat  depressed  tip  anteriorly, 
while  all  this  portion  of  the  skull  is  much  compressed  in  the  ver- 
tic5al  direction.  The  form  of  the  external  narial  apertures  can 
best  be  appreciated  upon  a  superior  aspect,  and  are  seen  to  be 
long,  elliptical  openings  placed  longitudinally.  Through  either 
GDC  of  them  we  may  discern  the  upper  surface  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  palatine  of  the  corresponding  side.  The  lateral  free 
edges  of  this  mandible  are  sharp  and  turned  downwards,  while 
the  maxillary  on  either  side  is  a  horizontal  plate  fully  three  times 
as  broad  as  the  slender  jugal  bar  that  continues  this  infraorbital 
rod  to  the  quadrate.  We  find  no  projecting  processes  from  the 
lateral  margins  of  any  part  of  this  osseous  superior  mandible  as 
have  been  erroneously  figured  for  the  skull  of  Progne  by  other 
anatomists  (*  Science,'  N.  T.,  No.  223,  fig.  3).  Just  anterior  to 
the  frontals,  and  posterior  to  the  external  narial  apertures,  there 
exists  a  subtriangular  area  of  bone  on  the  top  of  the  mandible, 
which  is  formed  by  the  proximal  portion  of  the  premaxillary  and 
the  nasal  bone  on  either  side.  In  the  adult  skull,  of  course,  the 
tutural  boundaries  of  these  bones  have  been  absorbed,  but  by 
holding  the  skull  up  to  the  light  the  proximal  end  of  the  pre- 
maxillary,  and  what  was  the  median  margin  of  a  nasal,  and  finally 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  corresponding  frontal  bone  can  all  be 
easily  distinguished,  while  the  small  triangular  space  they  cir- 
cumscribe, is  also  of  bone,  but  considerably  thinner  than  the 
other  parts  mentioned.  In  all  Swifts  that  I  have  examined  this 
thinner  portion  on  either  side  has  become  absorbed,  and  a  little 
triangular  opening  is  found  at  the  site  instead.  My  explanation 
will  be  made  quite  clear  by  turning  to  Plate  XXI.,  and  com- 
paring figures  22  and  23 ;  in  figure  23  at  x  is  shown  the 
thinned  portion,  while  in  the  Swift's  skull,  figure  22,  an  opening 
actually  takes  its  place  on  either  side.  Of  course,  in  a  skull  so 
vastly  different  from  the  Cypseline  skull  as  the  Humming-bird's 
is,  no  such  comparison  as  this  is  necessary. 

For  the  rest  of  the  superior  aspect  of  the  skull  in  Progne  we 
find  the  frontal  region  narrow  between  the  orbital  margins,  the 
posterior  edges  of  which  latter  are  sharp,  thin,  and  somewhat 
tilted  upwards.     The  parietal  region  is  smooth  and  rounded, 
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while  a  shallow,  mid-longitudinal  gutter  traverses  this  part  of  the 
skull  (fig.  19). 

Begarding  this  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Purple  Martin  upon 
a  lateral  aspect  (fig.  18),  we  are  to  note  the  form  and  compaw- 
tively  large  size  of  the  pars  plana  (p.p.),  the  slender  and  rather 
small  pterygoids,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  osseous  interorbital 
septum  is  pierced  by  two  large  vacuities  of  a  form  in  most  speci- 
mens shown  in  the  drawing.  This  figure  displays  so  well  the 
characteristics  of  the  lateral  part  of  the  cranium  proper  in  Frognty 
that  any  further  account  becomes  superfluous. 

Turning  to  the  base  of  this  skull  (fig.  20),  we  are  to  note  the 
form  of  the  vomer  and  the  maxillo-palatines ;  the  first  has  very 
much  the  character  of  that  bone  as  we  usually  find  it  in  the  Passeres. 
The  maxillo-palatines  have  their  median  free  extremities  dilated, 
and  they,  as  in  all  Swallows,  are  separated  by  several  millimetres 
in  the  middle  line. 

The  palatines  articulate  with  each  other  for  the  posterior  two 
thirds  of  their  length  beneath  the  sphenoidal  rostrum,  and  are  in 
close  contact  at  their  pterygoidal  heads,  as  in  the  pterygoids 
themselves  in  this  latter  locality. 

As  in  all  Cypseline  birds  whicli  I  have  examined,  the  posterior 
external  angles  of  the  palatines  in  Progne  are  somewhat  drawn 
out,  and  then  squarely  truncated  (compare  figs.  19  and  22,/^). 
Swallows  have  the  occipital  condyle  very  small,  while  the  foramen 
magnum  is  relatively  large,  and  its  plane  makes  an  angle  with 
the  basi-cranial  plane  of  some  eight  or  ten  degrees. 

Posteriorly,  the  skull  in  Progne  exhibits  a  large  supra-occipital 
eminence,  and  an  occipital  area  which  is  nearly  circumscribed 
by  a  sharply  defined  occipital  ridge  or  line,  which  defines  its 
form  as  reniform,  and  placed  transversely  at  this  aspect  of  the 
cranium. 

Coming  next  to  the  mandible  of  this  bird,  we  find  it  to  be  of  • 
V-shaped  outline,  with  its  ramal  sides  shallow  in  the  vertical 
direction,  and  with  a  symphysis  of  some  depth  anteriorly  at  its 
apex.  There  is  a  swell,  on  either  side,  at  the  superior  nmal 
margins  at  points  about  where  the  horny  theca  ceases  and  the  skin 
commences,  when  these  latter  parts  are  in  situ.  A  small  slit- 
like ramal  vacuity  exists,  and  the  posterior  angular  processes  are 
well-developed,  though  they  curve  up  but  very  slightly. 

Essentially,  the  hyoidean  apparatus  is  Passerine  in  character; 
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I  find,  however,  that  the  basibranchials  are  anchjlosed  into  one 
piece,  while  the  glosso-hyal  and  the  cerato-hyals  are  apparently 
not  ossified  even  in  the  adult  Martin. 

Several  skeletons  of  Petrochelidon  lunifrom  have  been  carefully 
prepared  by  me  from  specimens  of  the  bird  which  T  collected 
a  year  ago  at  Fort  Win  gate,  New  Mexico,  and  they  are  now 
at  hand.  So  far  as  the  skull  and  hyoidean  apparatus  of  this 
Swallow  are  concerned,  we  might  almost  cover  the  ground  of  our 
description  by  saying  that  in  these  parts  the  bird  is  the  veriest 
miniature  of  Progne ;  and,  indeed,  so  true  is  this,  that  any  detailed 
description  is  rendered  quite  unnecessary. 

Two  points  it  will  be  well  to  note,  however,  for  I  believe,  com- 
paratively speaking,  the  cranial  capacity  in  Petrochelidon  is 
relatively  larger  than  it  is  in  Progne ;  and  although  the  palatines 
are  very  much  of  the  same  shape,  the  postero-extemal  angles  in 
the  former  are  more  inclined  to  be  rounded  than  truncated  as  they 
are  in  Progne. 

Chelidon  eryihrogoMter  in  this  part  of  its  skeleton  probably 
typifies  the  Hirundine  skull  (PI.  XXI.  figs.  21,  23). 

In  it  the  superior  osseous  mandible  is  very  broad  at  its  base,  and 
the  postero-externaJ  angles  of  the  maxillaries  have  a  tendency  to 
project  a  little.  The  frontal  region  is  more  than  usually  narrow 
between  the  upper  margins  of  the  orbits.  Laterally,  we  note  that 
the  vacuities  in  the  interorbital  septum  are  usually  larger  than  in 
other  Swallows,  though  yet  but  two  in  number,  and  of  the  same 
general  outline.  One  thing  characteristic  of  the  J?kull  of  Chelidon 
is  its' uncommonly  minute  occipital  condyle ;  I  cannot  recall  at 
this  moment  any  bird  of  the  size  of  this  Swallow  which  possesses 
this  feature  in  anything  like  such  diminutive  proportions.  Its 
pterygoids  and  the  quadrato-jugal  bars  are  also  wonderfully 
slender  osseous  rods. 

Agreeing  almost  exactly  with  the  mandible  in  Progne,  save  in 
size,  this  bone  in  our  Barn-Swallow  requires  no  special  mention. 
In  the  hyoidean  arches,  however,  it  would  seem  that  ossification 
is  regularly  extended  to  the  glosso-hyal  and  the  cerato-hyals, 
which  was  not  the  case,  as  we  will  remember,  in  the  Martin. 

Passing  to  the  genus  Tachgcineta,  we  meet  with  a  skull,  in 
either  species  representing  it  (T.  hicolor,  T,  thalassina),  which, 
although  essentially  Hirundine  in  all  particulars,  yet  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  some  of  our  other  Oscines,  not  Swallows,  than  any 
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of  the  other  skulls  of  the  Hirundinidce.  This  is  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  skull  of  Tacky cineta  the  base  of  the  osseous 
superior  mandible  is  not  nearly  so  broad  in  comparison  as  it  is 
among  the  other  Swallows,  and  consequently  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches in  appearance  the  skull  of  some  of  those  Fasseres  which 
possess  mandibles  with  rather  broad  bases. 

The  structural  details  seen  at  the  base  of  the  skull  in  Tacky- 
cineta  tkalassina  I  have  already  shown  in  a  previous  memoir, 
wherein  I  have  figured  those  parts  in  a  specimen  of  that  Swallow 
(P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  899,  fig.  F  );  and  as  that  figure  is  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  reader,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  figures  in  the 
present  paper  may  be  made  without  difficulty. 

Nothing  worthy  of  special  record  is  to  be  found  in  the  man- 
dible, nor  in  the  kyoid  arckes  of  the  skulls  or  the  latter  apparatus 
in  the  genus  Tacky  cineta  ;  they  present  all  the  true  characteris- 
tics of  those  parts  as  already  described  above  with  sufficient  fulness 
for  the  Hirundinidw  generally,  and  our  present  purpose. 

What  I  have  just -said  of  the  skulls  and  associated  parts  as  found 
in  the  two  species  of  the  genus  Tackycineta  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  the  corresponding  structures  as  found  in  Olivicola  riparia 
and  in  Stelyidopteryx  serripennis,  of  which  I  have  several  examples 
of  each  before  me. 

In  their  general  form  they,  too,  remind  us  more  of  the  skulls 
of  certain  other  types  of  Oscines  than  do  the  skulls  of  the  other 
Swallows  which  were  described  above,  previous  to  our.  taking  up 
the  skulls  of  the  genus  Tackycineta, 

Oftke  remainder  of  the  Arial  Skeleton  in  the  Hirundinidof. — 
My  labour  is  considerably  lightened  here  &om  the  fact  that  I 
have  already  touched  with  some  degree  of  fulness  upon  the  axial 
skeleton  of  Tackycineta  in  my  first  memoir  in  the  *  Proceedings 
of  the  Zoological  Society'  (1886,  p.  906);  and  then,  again,  the 
sternum  and  shoulder-girdle  of  the  Swallows  is  very  well  known, 
making  any  detailed  account  of  it  here  unnecessary. 

By  those  who  have  read  it,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  found 
36  vertebrfiB  and  a  pygostyle  in  the  spinal  column  of  a  Swift  {Mi- 
croptMi)y  and  the  same  number  of  segments  in  the  column  of  a 
Swallow  {Tackycineta).  XJpon  careful  examination  I  am  now 
enabled  to  state  that  this  is  the  normal  number  for  all  our 
Swallows,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  an  exception  to  it.  Should  such 
an  exception  be  found,  I  predict  it  will  simply  be  a  free,  and 
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perhaps  rudimentary,  vertebra  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  the 
caudal  segments. 

Further,  I  find  the  arrangement  of  the  free  vertebral  ribs  and 
their  uncinate  processes  the  same  for  all  HirundinidsB,  as  I  found 
them  to  exist  in  the  Violet-green  Swallow  in  my  former  memoir. 
This  arrangement  consists  in  their  having  12  cervical  vertebrsB 
that  do  not  possess  free  ribs  ;  the  thirteenth  has  a  rudimentary 
pair ;  the  fourteenth  has  them  better  developed,  and  even  may 
have  uncinate  processes  upon  them ;  the  fifteenth  are  the  first  to 
connect  by  costal  ribs  with  the  sternum,  as  do  the  ribs  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  vertebraa  inclusive.  The  twentieth 
is  the  first  vertebra  appropriated  by  the  pelvis,  and  this  latter 
compound  bone  monopolizes  ten  of  these  segments,  so  that  the 
first  free  caudal  is  the  thirtieth  vertebra  of  the  spinal  column. 

Thus  far  at  least  one  Swift  (Micropus)  was  found  by  me  to 
exhibit  an  arrangement  similar  to  this,  and  later  on  we  may  look 
into  the  matter  for  Ohatura, 

The  Humming-birds  possess,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  but 
32  vertebrsB  and  a  pygostyle  in  their  spinal  column. 

Every  species  of  our  Swallows  possesses  a  pelvis  of  a  pattern 
characteristically  its  own,  so  that  had  we  before  us  a  dozen  pelves 
of  Frogncy  a  dozen  of  Cheltdon,  and  a  dozen  of  each  of  the  others 
we  should  have  no  difficulty,  after  once  becoming  acquainted 
with  them,  in  picking  out  the  several  varieties  correctly.  Then, 
again,  these  pelves  all  strictly  fall  within  the  general  description 
applied  to  what  we  please  to  call  a  Passerine  pelvis^  so  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  and  ideas  of  such  a  bone  can  be  formulated. 
Now  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  at  this  moment  place  my  finger 
upon  in  the  pelvis  of  a  Swift  that  debars  it  from  being  classed  in 
the  same  category  ;  and  indeed,  when  we  come  to  examine  into 
the  matter  closely,  the  differences  between  the  pelves  of  Micropus 
and  Frogne  are  no  greater  than  are  the  differences  between  the 
pelves  of  Frogne  and  Ohelidon. 

Ornithologists  have  long  ago  placed  on  record  descriptions  of 
the  shoulder-girdle  and  sternum  of  Hirundine  birds,  and  the 
morphology  of  these  parts  in  them  is  so  well-known  that  to  say, 
that  although  each  species  of  Swallow  has  a  characteristic  form  of 
sternum  and  shoulder-girdle  of  its  own,  these  elements  of  the 
skeleton  in  all  of  them  are  strictly  Passerine, — will  sufficiently 
meet  our  aims  in  the  present  connection. 

In  my  memoir  in  the  P.  Z.  S.  already  referred  to  I  made  com- 
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parisoDB  of  these  parts  as  jihey  occur  in  Micropui  and  Tulj/- 
cineta,  and  further  on,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  skeleton  of 
Chatura,  a  few  more  words  on  the  subject  may  be  added. 

Of  the  Skeleton  of  the  Limbs  in  Swallouft.-'A]]  of  the  Hirun- 
dinidaa  agree  with  the  true  Passeres  in  having  the  little  ossicle 
known  as  the  os  humero-acapulare  at  the  shoulder-joint,  but  1 
have  failed  to  find  it  in  the  Cypseline  birds. 

In  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  April  1887  I  figured  the  humeruoi 
TacKycineta  thalassina,  and  further  on  in  this  article  I  shall  bare 
to  refer  to  that  drawing.  Now,  so  far  as  the  humeri  of  the  other 
Swallows  are  concerned,  they  all  more  or  less  resemble  the  bone 
as  found  in  Tachycineta :  they  are  invariably  non-pneumatic, 
proportionately  short  in  the  shaft  as  compared  with  the  sise  of 
the  bird,  and  quite  so  relatively  when  taken  in  comparisou  wiA 
the  Pas^seres  generally.  Especially  in  CheHidon  is  this  brevity  of 
the  humeral  shafl  noticeable ;  and  it  bexjomes  of  interest  to  know 
that  in  a  specimen  of  this  Swallow  I  find  a  humerus  15  millim. 
long  to  an  ulna  24  millim.  long,  and  in  Frogne  a  hamems 
22  millim.  long  to  an  ulna  of  83  millim.,  while  in  a  Swift 
(Micropus)  we  have  a  humerus  11  millim.  long  to  an  uhia  of 
but  16  millim.  in  length,  showing  a  difierence  of  9,  11,  an^ 
6  millimetres  respectively. 

Swallows  have  at  leaat  one  good-sized  sesamoid  at  the  elbow, 
but  I  thus  far  have  failed  to  detect  any  such  small  bone  in  t 
Swift  J  in  Micropus,  however,  I  find  in  the  same  tendon  a  smill 
nodule  of  dense  cartilage. 

The  shafts  of  both  ulna  and  radius  are  noticeably  straight  for 
nearly  their  entire  lengths,  and  in  their  general  conformation 
depart  but  little  from  the  usual  form  assumed  by  these  bones  in 
the  Passeres  at  large. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  n  a  Swift  {Miero- 
pus)  these  bones  are  also  markedly  straight,  and  are,  com- 
paratively speaking,  almost  as  short  for  a  bird  of  its  sise  aa  is  the 
humerus, — Swifts,  aa  a  rule,  deriving  their  length  of  wing  from 
the  long  bones  of  the  pinion,  and  not  from  those  of  the  brachium 
and  antibrachium. 

Badial  and  ulnar  ossicles  are  found  in  the  carpus  of  lU 
Hirundine  birds,  as  usual,  and  in  their  form  and  method  of  articu- 
lation no  departure  whatever  is  made  from  the  composition  of 
the  wrist-joint,  as  seen  in  all  others  of  the  group. 

There  are  no  daws  on  the  finger-end  in  the  manus  and 
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phalanges,  and  the  earpo-metacarpal  bone  is  much  of  the  same 
shape  as  we  find  it  in  Passeres  generally. 

To  one  point  I  desire  to  direct  special  attention,  and  that  is — 
that  in  all  Swallows  in  their  carpo-metacarpal  bone  the  meta- 
carpal which  belongs  to  the  index  digit  is  considerably  shorter 
than  the  one  which  belongs  to  the  annularis  digit  of  this  com- 
pound bone.  This  arrangement  is  strikingly  apparent  in  such  a 
bird  as  Frogne  subis,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  Trochilus 
this  is  also  the  case,  though  not  so  marked  ;  whereas  in  Swifts 
the  reverse  condition  obtains,  and  the  metacarpal  of  the  index 
digit  is  rather  the  longer  of  the  two. 

Little  need  be  said  here  in  regard  to  the  osteology  of  the 
pelvic  limb  of  the  Swallows,  for  from  femur  to  phalanges  it  is 
characteristically  Passerine,  and  in  every  species  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  several  long  bones  composing  it  are  harmoniously 
proportioned.  Be  it  noted,  however,  that  Swallows  always 
possess  a  patella,  and  that  in  them  the  pro-  and  ectocnemial 
processes  of  the  tibia  are  always  well  developed,  while  the  fibula^ 
although  often  of  only  hair-like  proportions  {Progne\  descends 
below  the  middle  point  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibio- tarsus. 

Further,  in  the  hypotarsial  process  of  the  tarso-metatarsus 
there  are  four  perforations  for  the  passage  of  tendons,  these 
openings  being  arranged  as  though  they  were  at  the  angles  of  a 
square,  one  pair  being  next  to  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  the 
remaining  pair  immediately  behind  them. 

When  I  come  to  review,  further  on,  the  characters  of  the 
pectoral  and  pelvic  limbs  of  certain  Swifts  and  Humming-birds* 
it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  again  to  some  of  these  Hirundine 
characters  as  found  in  their  limbs ;  and  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  enter  more  fully  into  details  at  this  point,  but  rather  reserve 
them  for  the  more  effective  work  of  actual  comparison. 


Ok  the  Mobphologt  of  cebtaik  Ctpsili  and  Tboohili. 

Of  the  External  Form  and  Fterylography  of  certain  Oypselme 
and  Trochiline  birds. 

Very  good  hints  sometimes  as  to  a  bird's  affinities  may  be 
gathered  from  a  study  of  its  general  contour  and  form  after 
it  has  been  carefully  plucked  for  the  purpose.  "With  this  in 
view,  and  in  this  way,  I  prepared  specimens  of  Micropus 
melanoleucuSy  Chatura  pelagica,  and  Trochilus  platycereus,  and 
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present  drawings  of  the  same  here  to  illustrate  my  meaning. 
A  glance  at  the  contour  of  Micropus  will  be  suflScient  to  con- 
vince us  that  in  general  outline  it  is  strikingly,  indeed  actually, 
far  more  like  any  one  of  our  Swallows,  as  Fro^ne  for  instance. 
And,  apart  from  the  resemblance  which  its  short  antibrachium 
gives  it  to  Trochilu8(^\.  XXIV.  fig.  39),  it  has  no  other  character 
upon  this  aspect  of  its  body  to  support  the  view  that  any  true 
relationship  exists  between  it  and  the  latter  bird.  For  the 
rest,  to  my  mind,  shortness  of  the  antibrachium  amounts  to 
nothing  as  an  indication  of  affinity  unless  correlated  with  actual 
similarity  of  form  in ,  its  details.  Ohcetura  having  a  deeper 
carina  to  its  sternum  than  has  the  other  Swift,  Micropus,  it  bears 
a  somewhat  more  general  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  Humming- 
bird (fig.  39)  than  it  otherwise  would  do,  or  as  does  Micropus ; 
but  some  of  the  smaller  Petrels  might  hold  an  equal  claim  to 
affinity  with  Trochilus  were  it  based  upon  such  data  as  this. 

Coming  to  a  few  of  the  true  characters,  we  find  the  bill,  the 
position  of  the  commissure  of  the  gape,  the  feet,  and  some  other 
points  widely  different  in  a  Swift  from  what  the  corresponding 
characters  are  in  a  Humming-bird ;  and  when  Micropus  is  the 
Swift  chosen  for  the  comparison,  the  entire  contour  of  its  body 
differs  from  that  of  Trochilus  in  all  important  particulars. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  pterylography  of  these  three  birds, 
and  see  what  it  indicates  in  regard  to  their  affijiity. 

Nitzsch  has  presented  us  with  fairly  good  figures  of  the 
pterylography  of  Cypselus  apus  and  Trochilus  moschitus  (Pterylog.i 
ed.  Sclater,  pi.  iii.  figs.  16-19);  but  there  are  several  points 
requiring  elaboration  in  his  account,  while  in  other  particulars 
his  comparisons  are  deficient. 

Taking  his  figures  and  descriptions  just  as  they  stand,  how- 
ever, and  bringing  into  the  discussion  his  figure  14  on  the  same 
plate,  of  Mirundo  urhica^  we  find  that  the  pteryloses  of  the  Swift 
and  Swallow,  so  far  as  their  heads  are  concerned,  agree,  with  the 
exception  that  the  Swift  possesses  those  peculiar  crescent-shaped 
apteria,  one  over  each  eye ;  these  are  absent  both  in  the  Swallow 
and  Humming-bird. 

But  the  Humming-birds  have  a  median  naked  space  of  a 
spindle-shaped  outline  on  the  crown,  situated  longitudinally,  and 
between  the  eyes  and  the  base  of  the  superior  mandible.  This 
is  well  marked  in  all  species  which  I  have  thus  far  examined, 
and  it  was  overlooked  by  Nitzsch;  moreover,  it  is  absent  in 
the  Swifts  and  Swallows. 
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On  the  throat  of  Swifts  and  Swallows  the  feathering  coyers 
the  entire  area,  while  in  Humming-birds  the  median  naked  space 
of  the  neck  is  continued  almost  up  to  the  base  of  the  inferior 
mandible. 

Again,  Nitzsch  noticed  the  naked  ''  nape-space  [see  his  figure] 
beneath  the  long  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone,"  but "  could  not  deter- 
mine with  precision ''  whether  or  no  it  was  a  constant  character 
for  the  pterylography  in  the  Trochili,  Mj  investigations  con- 
vince me  that  it  is  a  constant  character  in  them,  and,  further, 
that  it  is  never  present  in  the  Swifts  nor  Swallows.  K  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  pluck  a  Humming-bird  and  note,  in  the 
natural  position  of  its  head,  that  the  back  of  the  head  comes 
very  close  to  the  body,  he  will  see  at  once  how  this  naked  space 
has  come  to  be  present  there. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pterylae  upon  the  ventral  aspects  of 
all  of  these  birds  is  more  or  less  alike,  being  apparent  modifica- 
tions of  some  Passerine  type ;  but  not  so  with  the  spaces  upon 
the  dorsal  aspects,  for  here  we  find  that  the  true  differences 
among  them  come  in  (compare  Nitzsch's  figures).  And  we  must 
remember  that  Nitzsch,  in  speaking  of  the  pterylograpby  of  the 
Macrochires,  was  forced  to  admit  that : — "  In  this  family  I  place 
the  two  genera  Cypselua  and  TrochiluSy  which,  indeed,  present 
but  little  external  similarity,  but  are  very  nearly  allied  in  the 
structure  of  their  wings"  (p.  86).  To  the  near  alliance  on 
account  of  the  latter  character  we  will  revert  later  on. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  memoir  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
such  differences  as  exist  between  the  pterylograpby  of  a  Swift 
and  a  Swallow,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  so  fully  upon 
the  details  again  here.  Be  it  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
upon  this  dorsal  aspect  of  the  two,  in  both  the  humeral  tract 
crosses  obliquely  at  a  point  opposite  the  middle  of  the  humerus 
of  the  arm ;  in  Trochilus,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  over  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  Swifts  and  Swallows  both  possess  a  femoral 
tract ;  whereas  it  is  absent  as  a  rule  (and,  for  all  that  I  know 
to  the  contrary,  always)  in  the  Humming-birds — certainly  so  in 
Trochilus. 

Iq  Swifts  the  "  spinal  tract  '*  connects  the  capital  area  behind 
with  the  oil-gland,  but  just  opposite  the  shoulder-joints  bifur- 
cates; the  bifurcations  are  as  wide  as  the  original  tract,  and 
after  passing  the  middle  of  the  back  they  converge  again,  and 
unite  at  a  point  over  the  anterior  end  of  the  sacrum.     Thus  we 
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find  a  Bpindle-formed  figure  produced,  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  Cypseli. 

In  Swallows  the  bifurcation  does  not  take  place  until  the 
spinal  tract  arriyes  nearly  at  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  then  the 
ends  of  the  fork  fail  to  join  the  rump-tract  below. 

Now  in  Humming-birds,  and  I  hare  examined  a  great  many 
excellent  specimens  of  them,  the  *' spinal  tract'*  is  altogether 
different  from  this,  for  it  consists  of  a  very  broad,  lozenge-shaped 
figure,  spreading  out  over  nearly  the  entire  dorsal  region,  being 
prolonged  in  a  wide  nuchal  strip  which  merges  with  the  '*  capital 
area'*  anteriorly,  while  its  lower  angle  rests  upon  the  uropygial 
gland,  and  laterally  spreads  over  the  femoral  region.  Mesially, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  lozenge-shaped  area,  we  have  a  short 
longitudinal  naked  strip,  but  not  nearly  so  conspicuous  as  it 
is  in  the  Swifts. 

Indeed,  the  pterylography  of  a  true  Cypselus  and  Troehilus  is 
as  different  in  character  as  any  two  forms  of  birds  can  well  be  in 
this  particular ;  and  if  one,  unprejudiced  in  mind,  will  look  at 
plate  iii.  of  Nitzsch*s  work,  there  will  be  seen  a  greater  similarity 
between  the  dorsal  tracts  of  Ci/pselus  apus  and  Coracina  cephor 
loptera  than  between  Gt/pselus  apus  and  Troehilus  moschitus. 

We  are  already  aware  that,  notwithstanding  Swifts  and 
Humming-birds  possess  the  same  number  of  primaries  and  rec- 
triees,  it  rather  conveys  the  impression  that  this  is  more  a  matter 
of  chance,  when  we  find  that  they  essentially  differ  in  their  ptery- 
lography and  in  the  number  of  secondaries  in  their  winys. 

For  another  external  character  in  the  Swifts,  and  a  very 
excellent  one,  which  I  have  failed  to  find  elsewhere  described, 
we  must  turn  to  the  integuments  covering  the  pinion.  Here  we 
find  the  entire  skin  exclusive  of  the  border  surrounding  this  part 
of  the  limb,  and  on  both  sides,  of  a  deep  black  colour,  being  pro- 
duced by  a  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  skin  iteelf.  This  peculiar 
character  is  present  both  in  Micropus  and  Chatura,  while  it 
is  entirely  absent  in  Troehilus,  Swallows  also  lack  this  pig- 
mentary deposit  in  the  skin  on  both  surfaces  of  the  pinion. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  then,  I  will  make  a  few  comparisons 
between  the  external  forms  and  characters  of  Micropus — a  true 
Swift — and  Troehilus  platycercus — a  typical  Humming-bird. 

So  far  as  the  general  form  of  these  two  birds  is  concerned,  a 
glance  at  PI.  XXIV.  figs.  37  and  39,  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
any  one  that  they  are  as  different  as  they  can  well  be. 
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In  the  character  of  their  beaks  they  are  as  widely  different  as 
any  two  types  in  the  entire  class  Aves. 

They  differ  essentially  in  their  pteryloses,  and  in  the  number 
of  the  secondaries. 

Their  feet  are  radically  different,  quite  as  different,  for  instance^ 
as  are  the  feet  of  a  Swift  and  a  Sparrow^Hawk. 

The  majority  of  these  differences  in  these  two  types  are  abso- 
lutely of  an  ordinal  rank  (for  Aves). 

And  now,  before  entering  upon  their  internal  structure, 
let  me  add  here  the  well-known  fact  that  these  birds  also 
difer  essentially  in  their  habitSy  their  mode  of  nid\ficationy 
and  the  manner  of  securing  their  food\  indeed,  in  all  these 
particulars  in  their  life  history  they  are  widely,  very  widely 
different. 

A  critical  Comparison  of  the  Pectoral  Limbs  of  certain  Cypseli 
and  Trochili. 

From  time  immemorial  in  Ornithology  the  two  main  charac- 
ters upon  which  systematists  have  relied  for  retaining  the 
Cypseli  and  Trochili  in  the  same  group  of  birds,  as  related  forms, 
are  the  supposed  similarity  of  the  structure  of  their  wings,  and 
the  fact  that  both  possess  an  unnotched  sternum.  Finding  that 
these  birds  widely  disagree  in  so  many  vital,  fundamental  par- 
ticulars, it  is  my  object  to  compare  them  very  critically  with 
respect  to  their  wing-structure,  and  the  present  section  will  be 
devoted  to  the  results  of  my  investigations  in  that  direction. 
Swallows,  as  we  know,  possess  a  wing-structure  very  similar  in 
organization  to  the  Passeres  generally,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  make  many  comparisons  with  them  in  the  same  connection. 
We  have  just  seen  how  essentially  different  the  wing  of  Trochilus 
is  from  the  wing  of  Micropus,  so  far  as  its  external  characters 
are  concerned :  to  be  sure  they  have  a  superficial  resemblance,  as 
both  have  short  humeri  and  long  pinions,  but  this  resemblance 
gives  way  when  we  come  to  compare  the  parts  in  detail. 

First,  then,  let  us  examine  the  method  of  attachment  of  the 
patagial  muscles,  surely  a  character  which  has  proved  itself  to 
be  a  useful  one,  and  one  eminently  connected  with  the  wing- 
structure  in  birds,  be  they  Swifts  or  Humming-birds.  Now  Prof. 
Garrod  dissected  a  Humming-bird  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  point  which  concerns  us  iiere,  and  he  had  a  specimen  of 
Fatagona  gigas  for  investigation.     Moreover  he  made  a  drawing 
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of  his  dissection  of  the  parts  in  question,  and  it  may  be  seen  in 
figure  1,  plate  xiiv.  of  his  *  Collected  Scientific  Memoirs.* 

With  the  exception  of  leaving  off  the  lower  extensor  of  the 
forearm,  his  drawing  is  correct,  and  from  it  we  see  that  the 
tensor  patagii  Jongus  arises  and  is  inserted  pretty  much  as  we 
find  it  in  most  birds ;  but  with  respect  to  the  tensor  patagii 
hrevis  a  very  marked  departure  is  met  with,  for  that  muscle  is 
as  prominent  as  any  other  in  the  arm,  more  so  than  the  majority 
of  them.  It  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat  pear-shaped  in  form, 
with  its  larger  end  at  the  origin  at  the  shoulder,  while  the  smaller 
extremity  becomes  attached  to  a  tendon  which  passes  directly 
over  the  upper  surface  of  the  extensor  metaearpi  radialis  longior, 
longitudinally. 

This  tendon  arises  at  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  and 
passes  to  the  carpus  for  insertion,  and  is  very  well  shown  in 
Garrod's  drawing  of  Fatagona* 

I  find  it  present  in  all  the  Tro chili,  where,  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  constitutes  a  unique  method  of  insertion  for  the  tensor  patagii 
hrevis,  and  to  make  it  clearer  I  present  a  drawing  of  it  for 
Drochilus  platycercus  (PI  XXII.  fig.  28). 

Since  Garrod  saw  so  clearly  this  very  unusual  insertion  of  the 
tensor  patagii  hrevis  in  the  Humming-birds,  I  am  surprised 
beyond  measure  that  he  did  not  at  once  make  careful  comparisons 
with  the  Cypseli  in  this  particular;  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  found,  as  I  have,  that  the  mode  of  insertion  of  this  muscle 
in  those  birds  is  entirely  different.  In  the  first  place  the  body 
of  the  muscle  is  comparatively  much  smaller ;  it  is  also  of  a  very 
different  form,  being  oblong  and  not  pear-shaped  ;  finally  it  is  not 
inserted  into  any  special  tendon,  but  directly  upon  a  tendinous 
fascia  on  the  surface  of  the  extensor  metaearpi  radialis  longior, 
and  its  fibres,  becoming  slightly  tendinous,  run  down  with  that 
muscle  for  insertion  at  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
In  PI.  XXII.  fig.  29,  I  present  a  drawing  made  directly 
from  my  dissection  of  these  parts  in  a  specimen  of  Ok^etura 
pelagiea. 

As  both  the  Humming-birds  and  Swifts  have  short  humeri 
(though  *' shortness"  is  not  a  character,  I  believe)  and  have 
developed  a  large  tensor  patagii  hrevis  (though  "  size "  is  not  a 
character  either,  I  believe)  it  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected 
that  they  should  have  this  particular  muscle  short  and  thick ; 
but  when  we  come  to  examine  the  true  morphology,  how  vastly 
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different  is  it !      Quite  as  different,  we  may  say  in  truth,  as  are 
the  humeri  of  these  birds. 

The  tensor  patagii  longus  in  Chcetura  pelagica  has  the  usual 
origin  and  insertion  that  it  has  in  so  many  of  the  Class. 

Cypseli  and  Trochili  both  possess  all  three  pectoral  muscles, 
but  in  such  a  form  as  Micropus  they  are  none  of  them  unduly 
developed  ;  better  so  in  Ckcetura ;  while  in  the  Trochili  they  are, 
comparatively  speaking,  enormously  developed. 

Owing  to  the  entirely  different  shape  of  the  humerus  in  Swifts 
and  Humming-birds,  the  tendons  of  the  pectorals  make 
dissimilar  insertions.  For  instance,  the  pectoralis  major  in 
Micropus  is  inserted  upon  the  entire  palmar  aspect  of  the  large 
hook-like  radial  crest  of  the  humerus  of  that  Swift; ;  but  TrocMlus 
possessing  no  such  process  upon  its  humerus,  the  muscle  is 
obliged  to  insert  itself  more  or  less  upon  the  body  of  the  bone, 
at  a  point  which  would  be  considered  as  the  base,  upon  the 
palmar  side  of  a  radial  process  did  such  a  thing  exist  there. 

Now  the  pectoralis  secundus  in  Micropus  is  inserted  at  the 
head  of  the  humerus  upon  its  ancoual  side,  between  the  summit 
and  radial  crest  or  hook ;  while  in  the  Humming-bird  this  second 
pectoral  sends  its  tendon  across  the  head  of  the  bone,  to  be 
inserted  at  the  distal  margin  of  the  pneumatic  fossa.  The 
insertion  of  the  third  pectoral  in  these  two  groups  of  birds  is 
more  similar. 

So  here,  again,  we  see  that  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  are 
markedly  different  with  respect  to  another  class  of  muscles  which 
make  up,  in  part,  the  fundamental  organization  of  their  wing- 
structures. 

Among  the  essential  characters  of  the  wing  we  still  have  left 
the  skeleton,  but  I  have  already  published  my  views  and  drawings 
in  regard  to  that  part  of  their  economy  elsewhere  (Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  1886  and  1887).  I  have  there  shown  conclusively  that 
the  humeri  of  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  are  very  differently 
formed  bones  indeed,  and  the  reader  has  but  to  refer  to  the 
figures  in  the  papers  to  which  1  allude  to  be  convinced  upon 
this  point. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  humerus  in  Micropus  is  a 
non-pneumatic  bone  as  in  the  Swallows  ;  while  all  Humming-birds, 
so  far  as  I  have  examined,  have  pneumatic  humeri.  Still 
my  statement  Proc.  (Zool.  Soc.  1887,  p.  503)  requires  some 
modification,  for  since  that  was  written  I  have  found  that  the 
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liumeri  in  Ohatura  pelagica  are  pneumatic,  but  the  bone  is 
shaped  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  humerus  of  Microput,  and  the 
pneumatic  fossa  is,  as  in  Passeres,  on  the  ulnar  side.  From 
what  has  gone  before,  we  now  know  that  in  general  formy  and 
other  particulars,  Micropus  is  nearer  the  Swallows  than  is  sacb 
a  Swift  as  Chafura,  and  this  last  fact,  with  respect  to  the  arm- 
bones,  points  still  more  strougly  to  the  truth  of  such  a  state- 
ment. Even  at  this  moment  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other 
bird  in  the  Class  that  has  the  pneumatic  fossa  of  its  humerus 
situated  on  the  radial  side  of  the  bone,  as  the  Trochili  ha?e. 
This  fact  alone,  and  surely  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
otherwise  vastly  different  form  of  the  bone  itself,  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  their  wing-structure  Swifts  and  Humming-birdB 
widely  differ. 

Further,  in  the  papers  above  alluded  to  I  have  already 
pointed  out  how  in  the  bones  of  the  antibrachium,  in  Tro- 
chilus  and  Micropus,  the  radius  is  actually  bent  to  a  bow  in  the 
former,  while  it  is  as  absolutely  straight  as  any  bone  can  be  in 
the  Swift.  The  ulna,  too,  in  these  birds  differs  in  its  genenJ 
form.  Moreover,  we  find  sesamoids  present  in  the  carpus  of 
Humming-birds  which  do  not  exist  in  Cypseli,  although,  since 
writing  my  first  memoir  on  this  subject,  I  have  found  a  sesamoid 
at  the  elbow  in  Chcetura  and  Micropus,  such  as  the  Swallows  have. 

Coming  next  to  the  carpo-metacarpus  we  find  one  great 
and  principal  difference,  in  addition  to  minor  ones — in  the  Hum- 
ming-birds the  middle  metacarpal  in  this  compound  bone  is 
longer  than  the  index  metacarpal,  the  reverse  condition  obtain- 
ing among  the  Swifts.  This  is  enough  to  show  that  the  bones 
are  essentially  unlike  in  their  most  important  character.  The 
proximal  plialanx  of  the  index  finger  is  altogether  a  differently 
formed  bone  from  the  corresponding  segment  in  the  manus 
of  the  Swift,  as  any  one  may  see  by  a  comparison  either  of  the 
bones  themselves  or  my  drawings  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  pi.  Ixi.  figs.  3 
and  4,». 

To  briefly  recapitulate,  then,  the  absolutely  essential  and 
fundamental  characters  in  the  wing-structure  of  a  Svvift  and  a 
Humming-bird,  I  find  that : — 1.  The  parts  markedly  differ  in 
their  external  characters,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  possess  the 
same  number  of  secondary  quill-feathers ;  Swifts  have  a  very 
peculiar  pigmented  (deep  black)  area  of  the  skin  centrally  located 
on  both  sides  of  the  hand,  while  Trochili  have  not;  the  character 
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of  the  plumage  is  quite  different;  and  the  petition  of  the  **  humeral 
tract "  in  the  pterylone  is  different,  being  across  the  middle  of 
the  humerus  in  Swifts,  and  oTerljing  the  head  of  the  bone  in 
Humming-birds.  2.  The  mode  of  insertion  of  iheptUagial  muselesy 
as  well  as  the  form  and  character  of  these  muscles  themselves,  is 
altogether  different  in  the  two  groups.  3.  The  method  of  inser- 
tion of  the  pectoral  muscles  is  essentially  different.  4.  Through- 
out the  entire  skeleton  of  this  limb,  the  individual  bones  in  8wifts 
and  Huraming-birda  differ  widely  in  characters  of  the  very  highest 
import,  both  morphologically  and  in  the  position,  absence,  and 
presence  of  parts. 

All  this  being  so,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  were  the  minor 
details  in  structure  in  these  two  wings  carefully  worked  out 
under  the  lens  of  a  good  microscope,  they  too,  of  necessity,  would 
abo  be  found  to  be  at  variance.  Indeed,  in  making  my  own 
dissections  of  the  Trochili  under  a  2-inch  objective  I  saw  quite 
enough  to  fully  confirm  this  suspicion. 

Finally,  I  must  say,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  that  heretofore  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  both  Cypseli  and  Trochili  possess  short  humeri; 
and,  further,  to  my  mind,  shortness,  per  se,  dots  not  constitute  a 
valid  character,  for  if  it  did,  some  very  remarkable  forms  would 
surely  be  grouped  together  I  My  painstaking  labours  upon  the 
wing-structure  of  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  convince  me  fully 
that,  in  so  far  as  this  part  of  their  organization  is  concerned, 
there  is  little  or  no  affinity  at  all. 

Notes  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Felvic  Limb  in  certain 
Cypseli  and  Trochili. 

Having  shown  how  innately  different  the  wing-structure  in 
Swifts  and  Humming-birds  really  is,  let  us  now  take  a  look  at 
their  pelvic  limbs. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  pass  the  external  characters  of  these 
parts  in  review,  as  they  are  already  well  known ;  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  remark  that  the  pelvic  limb  of  such  a  bird  as  Micropus 
differs  from  the  pelvic  limb  of  a  Trochiius  in  all  its  more  essential 
external  characters. 

My  investigations  tend  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Pro- 
fessor Garrod,  that  Humming-birds  and  the  American  Swifts 
Chaetura   pelagica  and   Micropus  lack    the    accessory   femoro- 
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caudal,  the  semitendinosus,  and  the  accessory  semitendinosus 
muscles  from  the  group  at  the  thigh ;  in  other  words,  their  formuLi 
is  A. 

This  from  a  physiological  point  of  view  would  naturally  be 
looked  for,  as  no  members  of  these  groups  use  their  limbs  for  loco- 
motory  purposes ;  and  consequently  these  special  muscles  have . 
long  since  been  missing,  or  perhaps  iu  neither  of  them  have  they 
ever  been  present.     But  to  this  matter  I  shall  refer  further  on. 

Coming  next  to  the  plantar  tendons,  I  find  the  arrangement  in 
the  Swifts  at  hand  the  same  as  described  by  Garrod  for  Oypselus 
alpinus  fCoU.  Scient.  Mem.  p.  294),  and  as  that  has  already 
been  made  clear  to  us,  I  need  not  quote  it  here ;  but  after  having 
carefully  prepared  the  foot  of  a  specimen  of  Trochilus  j^latt/cercus, 
and  bringing  the  limb  under  the  lens  of  a  powerful  objective, 
which  increased  the  size  of  this  Humming-bird's  foot  to  that  of  a 
Crow,  I  was  enabled  at  once  to  discover  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  plantar  tendons  in  these  birds  is  very  different  from  what 
obtains  in  the  Cypseli ;  in  other  words,  in  Trochilus  these  tendons 
are  disposed  very  much  as  we  find  them  in  the  Passeres,  where  the 
tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  hallucis  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
flexor  perforans  digitorum.  It  is  just  possible  that  in  Humming- 
birds a  slight  vinculum  may  connect  the  two,  and  although  I 
could  not  quite  satisfactorily  demonstrate  this  minor  point,  yet 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  a  vinculum  is  present. 

I  found  the  sciatic  artery  the  main  artery  of  the  leg  in  both 
Cypseli  and  Trochili,  but  that  is  the  usual  arrangement  for 
nearly  all  birds,  which  weakens  its  importance  as  a  distinctive 
character. 

As  to  the  skeleton  of  this  limb  in  these  birds  I  have  already 
contributed  some  work  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  pp.  909-913),  and  little 
or  nothing  need  be  added  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  morpho- 
logically the  constitution  of  the  pelvic  limb,  so  far  as  its  skeleton 
is  concerned,  is  radically  different  in  Cypseli  and  Trochili.  A 
few  points  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  this  fact, 
for  in  Trochilus,  for  instance,  we  have  a  large  patella  present,  a 
bone  entirely  missing  in  Micropus]  in  Trochilus  we  have  the 
hypotarsial  process  of  the  tarso -metatarsus  both  pierced  and 
grooved  for  the  passage  of  the  tendons,  whereas  in  Micropus  it 
simply  exhibits  one  deep  groove  for  that  purpose ;  finally,  the  foot 
in  each  case  is  widely  different,  for  in  Trochilus  the  joints  of  pes 
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stand  2,  3,  4,  5,  while,  as  we  know,  in  Micropus  they  stand  2,  3, 
3,3. 

As  existing  birds  are  classified,  and  were  two  such  forms  as 
Micropus  and  Trochilus  classified  upon  the  characters  presented 
in  their  pelvic  limbs  alone,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  to  my  mind 
there  should  be  no  hesitation  whatever  in  placing  them  in  widely 
separated  groups,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  myological 
formula  of  the  thigh-muscles  is  the  same.  For  even  when  we 
come  to  examine  these  very  muscles  closely  we  soon  discover 
that  they  are  quite  differently  formed  and  disposed,  which  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  in  face  of  the  fact  of  the  mere 
presence  or  absence  of  parts. 

For  the  rest,  the  limb  in  these  two  groups  of  birds  to  its 
very  toe-joints  is  about  as  essentially  different  as  are  the  limbs 
of  an  Ostrich  and  a  Coot. 

On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Head, 

Were  I  asked  to  pick  out  any  two  forms  of  existing  birds  from 
any  part  of  the  world  which  present  us  with  the  greatest 
number  of  fundamental  differences  so  far  as  the  anatomy  of 
the  head  is  concerned,  it  would  puzzle  me,  I  think,  to  select 
two  more  diverse  types  than  a  true  Swift  and  a  Humming-bird. 
Indeed,  from  tip  of  beak  to  nape  it  is  diflScult  to  find  comparable 
characters  that  show  any  affinity  of  the  forms  in  question  at  all. 
I  have  already  pointed  out  above  the  very  evident  differences  that 
are  exhibited  upon  a  comparison  of  the  external  characters  of 
such  a  Swift  as  Micropus  and  any  of  the  Trochili ;  while  the 
principal  differences  in  the  skulls  of  these  birds  have  been  already 
dwelt  upon  *.  And  has  the  day  yet  arrived  when  differences 
of  the  most  manifest  character  in  the  skulls  of  birds  are  to  be 
ignored  in  taxonomy,  and  set  aside  as  of  no  value  ? 

At  the  present  time  I  have  before  me  upwards  of  a  hundred 
anatomical  specimens  of  Trochili  and  a  great  many  Swifts ;  but 
for  a  brief  resumi  of  some  of  the  distinctive  cranial  characters  let 
us  choose  a  specimen  each  of  Chatura  pelagica  and  Trochilus 
rufusy  and  see  how  they  compare  in  these  two  types.  "We  find 
these  characters  to  be  as  follow  : — 

*  Proc.  Zool.  8oc.  1885. 
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Ghictttra, 

1.  Superior  mandible  wide  and  not 
produced. 

2.  Triangular  openings  between  nasals 
and  frontals,  divided  by  the  pre- 
maxillary, 

3.  Oranium  above  smooth  and 
rounded. 

4.  Vomer  truncated. 

5.  Maxillo-palatines  prominent  and 
produced  well  backwards,  tending 
to  approach  mesially. 

6.  Postero-extemal  angles  of  palatines 
produced  as  prominent  processes. 

7.  Palatine  heads  of  pterygoids  nearly 
meet  mesially. 


8.  Pars  plana  small  and  formed  as  in 
Swallows. 

9.  Interorbital  septum  shows  several 
vacuities,  and  these  are  distinct  from  ■ 
those  on  the  posterior  orbital  wall. 

10.  Mandible  a  wide  y,  without  ramal 

vacuity. 


Trochilus, 

1.  Superior    mandible    narrow    and 
usually  twice  as  long  as  the  head. 

2.  No  such  openings  present. 


3.  Oranium  above  showing  a  deep, 
longitudinal  groove  for  ends  of 
hyoid. 

4.  Vomer  long  and  spine-like. 

5.  Maxillo-palatines  not  prominent, 
rounded,  and  wide  apart. 

6.  External  margin  of  each  palatine 
nearly  straight,  and  no  angle 
present 

7.  Palatine  heads  of  pterygoids  widely 
separated  mesially  (and  I  have  seen 
specimens  where  they  anchyloaed  to 
the  palatines). 

8.  Pars  plana  very  large,  and  very 
different  from  the  Swallows. 

9.  Interorbital  septum  never  shows 
but  one  vacuity,  which  merges  with 
one  that  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
posterior  orbital  wall 

10.  Mandible  a  long  and  extremely 
narrow  V,  with  ramal  vacuity. 


In  short,  these  skulls  evidently  belong  to  very  different  Orders 
of  birds,  and  their  differences  upon  a  lateral  view  can  be  well 
appreciated  by  examining  and  comparing  figures  24  and  27  of 
Plate  XXII. ;  the  Swift  there  figured,  however,  is  Micropus,  but 
will  answer  just  as  well. 

Carefully  comparing  the  brain  in  several  specimens  of  Hum- 
ming-birds of  different  species,  with  the  brains  of  Swifts  and 
SvrallowB,  I  find  that,  although  in  all  three  groups  the  brain 
and  its  parts  are  strictly  fashioned  upon  the  true  avian  plan,  in 
the  Swifts  and  Swallows  its  general  and  special  form  is  far 
more  alike  than  it  is  when  we  compare  it  with  the  brain  in  a 
TrochUus,  This  we  might  naturally  have  looked  for,  since 
the  inner  shape  of  the  cranial  casket  in  the  Humming-bird  is 
very  different  from  the  corresponding  cavity  in  the  Cypseli  and 
Hirundines. 

Another  structure  which  need  not  detain  us  long  is  the  tongue. 
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This  organ  is  essentially  alike  in  Swallows  and  Swifts  ;  while,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  Trochili  it  is  more  as  we  find  it  in  the  Wood- 
peckers, indeed  very  similar  to  those  birds,  for  I  find  after 
careful  microscopical  examination  that  there  is  no  truth  in  a 
statement  still  current  that  this  long,  slender  tongue  of  Trochilus 
is  a  double-barrelled  tube  to  suck  honej  with,  but  these  supposed 
hollow  tubes  contain  the  prolongations  of  the  cartilaginous  parts 
of  the  gloBSO-hyal  elements  of  the  hyoidean  apparatus. 

With  these  few  brief  comparisons,  which,  however,  are  the 
expressions  of  long  and  painstaking  dissectitms  upon  the  heads 
of  these  several  forms,  I  may  state  that,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the 
economy  is  concerned,  Cypseli  and  Trochili  are  widely  different 
in  all  particulars^  whereas  Swifts  show  themselves  to  be  but 
highly  modified  Hirundine  birds. 

Resumi  of  some  of  the  Points  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Aodal  Skeleton, 

These  I  will  tabulate  in  order  to  bring  them  into  as  bold 
relief  as  possible  for  direct  comparison.  In  the  Proc.  Zool.  Soc. 
1885,  I  have  already  made  some  remarks  upon  the  skeletons 
of  Micropus  melanoleucus  and  Trochilus  Alexandri,  Here,  for 
variety's  sake,  we  will  take  the  Swift  Ghwtura  pelagica  and 
Trochilus  rufus\  they  are  essentially  and  respectively  much 
alike,  at  any  rate  the  two  first  mentioned  species,  but  I  do  this  in 
order  to  show  that  my  first  comparisons  still  hold  good  for  the 
proposed  separate  groups. 

ChcBtura  pelagica,  Trochilus  rufus, 

1.  12  oerrioal  vertebrcB  that  are  with-  1.  13  cervical  yertebrsB  that  are  with- 
out free  ribs ;  13th  and  14th  ver-  out  free  ribs ;  only  the  14th  vertebra 
tebrte  possess  freely  suspended  ribs ;  possesses  freely  suspended  ribe ;  while 
while  from  the  15th  to  the  19th  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  are  tlie 
they  are  true  dorsals,  connecting  only  three  free  vertebrae  in  the  dor- 
with  the  sternum  by  costal  ribs.  mU  region  which  connect  with  the 

sternum  by  costal  ribs.  The  I8th 
and  19th  likewise  do;  but  I  here 
propose  to  oonaider  these  two  latter 
ones  as  leading  sacralSf  as  they  evi- 
dently belong  to  that  bone.  This 
gives  Trochili  but  three  true  dorsat 
vertebra,  quite  as  few  as  any  other 
existing  bird,  and  it  is  all  they  have. 

2.  The  last  sacral  vertebra  it  the  29th.      2.  The  last  sacral  vertebra  is  the  27tii. 
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Ohatura  pelagica, 

3.  The  last  caudal  Tortobra  is  the  35th. 

4.  Felyis  muoh  as  we  find  it  in  some 
Swallows;  leading  sacral  vertebra 
does  not  markedly  project  bejond 
ilia. 

5.  Sternum  untouched  posteriorly; 
possesses  oomparatiyely  large  costal 
processes;  small  manubrium ;  deep 
carina ;  which  latter  and  the  body  are 
always  riddled  with  large  vacuities. 

6.  Os  f  urcula  a  very  broad  U-shaped 
one,  with  lateral  abutments  at  its 
heads,  and  with  rudimentary  hypo- 
cleidium;  the  bone  harmoniously 
proportioned  for  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton. 

7.  Coraooids  much  of  the  same  form 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Swallows. 


8.  Blade  of  scapula  nearly  straight. 

9.  General  aspect  of  the  body  skele- 
ton, aside  from  the  unnotched  ster- 
num and  rather  deep  keel  to  it, 
like  the  Hirundinida, 


Trochilus  rufiu, 

3.  The  last  caudal  Tertebra  is  thea&i 

4.  Felyis  peculiarly  formed ;  and  two 
entire  yertebr»  project  beyond  Um 
ilia  (the  18th  and  19th). 

5.  Sternum  unnotdied  posteriorly; 
very  small  costal  prooeases;  no 
manubrium;  comparatively  a  moch 
deeper  carina;  sternal  body  and 
keel  never  perforated  by  vacuities. 

6.  Os  furcula  rather  of  a  very  broid 
Y-shaped  variety,  with  small  lateral 
abutments  at  its  heads,  and  with 
rudimentary  hypocleidium,  wiUi 
the  bone  of  hair-like  dimensioiis  ai 
compared  with  others  of  Uie  skds- 
ton. 

7.  Coraooids  very  peculiar,  as  the 
tendinal  canal  is  closed  by  bone, 
and  the  shaft  perforated  by  a  large 
foramen  below  it.  TotaUy  unlike 
the  bone  in  the  Ct/paeH. 

8.  Blade  of  scapula  bent  at  a  marked 
angle  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

9.  General  aspect  of  the  body  skeleton 
has  no  exact  counterpart  amcmg 
living  birds,  that  the  writer  has  ai 
yet  ever  met  with. 


Now  a  few  words  as  to  what  the  above  table  shows :  first,  it  is 
evident  that  the  spinal  column  of  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  is 
fundamentally  different,  both  in  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  vertebrflB.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that  upon  going 
over  a  large  number  of  specimens,  I  find  that  it  is  the  15th 
vertebra  that  first  connects  with  the  sternum  by  costal  ribs,  and 
not  the  16th  as  stated  in  my  first  contribution  of  1885.  This 
gives  the  Trochili  3  true  dorsals,  which  is  as  small  a  number 
as  any  existing  bird  possesses ;  I  found  the  same  number  in  a 
Californian  Condor.     Cypseli  possess  5  true  dorsal  vertebra. 

Some  excellent  characters,  no  doubt,  are  to  be  obtained  from 
any  bird's  sternum,  but  the  more  I  look  into  it  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  facility  with  which  we  can  say  sternum 
2-notched,  sternum  unnotched,  sternum  4-notched  (as  the  case 
may  be)  has  almost  proved  a  detriment  to  avian  taxonomy,  for, 
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being  satisfied  with  that  (taken  in  connection  with  a  few  other 
salient  characters),  very  often  the  rest  of  the  bird's  economy 
has  not  been  examined  nor  even  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 
Why  the  pelvis  has  not  proved  an  equally  valuable  character 
in  the  list  of  classificatory  characters,  is  simply  because  the 
systematist  cannot  so  readily  say  pelvis  2-notched,  pelvis  un- 
notched,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  pelves  of  birds,  when  carefully 
compared,  offer  fully  as  good  distinctive  characters  for  taxo- 
nomic  purposes  as  the  sternum.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  pelvis  of  a  Trochilu8  is  as  different  from  the  pelvis 
of  a  Cypselus  as  any  two  birds'  pelves  can  well  be.  Further,  their 
sterna,  when  we  really  take  all  their  characters  into  considera- 
tion, apart  from  the  fact  that  both  happen  to  be  unnotched,  are 
very  differently  fashioned  bones.  Both  are  unnotched,  to  be 
sure, — but  so  are  the  sterna  of  some  Petrels !  Were  the  fact  that 
the  sterna  of  both  Cypseli  and  Trochili  are  unnotched  of  any  signi- 
ficance, so  fer  as  aflSnity  is  concerned,  then  surely  the  remainder  of 
the  organization  in  these  birds  would  be  more  or  less  in  harmony, 
and  not  at  the  widest  variance,  as  is  the  case !  What  I  mean  by  this 
is  easily  shown  in  the  shoulder-girdles  of  the  two  types  in  question : 
thus,  the  coracoid  of  a  Trochilus  is  a  very  uniquely-formed  bone 
(P.  Z.  S.  1885,  pi.  be.  fig.  5),  and  very  diflferent  from  the  great 
majority  of  birds.  In  the  Swifts  the  coracoid  is  like  that  of  the 
Swallows.  Again,  the  scapula  in  Trochilus  is  unlike  the  corre- 
sponding bone  in  a  Swift :  consequently,  this  being  the  case,  I 
attach  little  or  no  importance,  so  far  as  affinity  is  concerned, 
to  the  fact  that  their  furculsB  happen  to  possess  some  marked 
resemblance.  For  we  well  know  that  this  latter  component  of 
the  girdle  is  that  which  becomes  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  flight  of  its  owner,  while  the  coracoid  can  be  far  better 
relied  upon  for  any  affinity  it  may  show  as  a  character  amongst 
forms  more  or  less  related.  Swifts  are  birds  of  long-sustained 
flight.  Humming-birds  are  great  fliers,  and  so  are  Albatrosses ;  and 
were  we  to  increase  in  size  the  os  f  urcula  of  a  Swift  and  a  Hum- 
ming-bird to  the  size  of  the  bone  in  an  Albatross,  we  should  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  they  resemble  each  other. 

Seeing  now  how  very  different  the  thoracic  and  pelvic,  or 
really  the  trunk-skeletons  of  Swifts  and  Humming-birds  actually 
are,  let  us  next  examine  into  some  of  the  organs  and  viscera 
which  they  enclose. 

LnrK.  JOXJBN. — ZOOLOOT,  VOL.  XX.  29 
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The  Heart  and  Carotids^  Trachea^  Viscera,  ^c, 

Cypseli  as  a  rule  possess  but  a  single  carotid,  the  left  one; 
Professor  Gturrod,  however,  discoyered  that  Gypteloides  pro?ed 
an  exception  to  this.  In  Chetura  I  found  but  one,  which  wu 
disposed  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  neck  in  the  most  usail 
manner ;  while  in  Micropus  melanoleucus  the  left  carotid,  here 
also  the  only  one  present,  takes  on  a  peculiar  course,  for  beiog 
so  far  over  to  the  left,  it  passes  up  to  the  front  of  the  neck 
obliquely,  and  completely  outside  the  protection  of  the  muscles 
and  the  hypophysial  canal  of  the  vertebrae. 

Fast  the  middle  point  of  the  neck,  however,  it  enters  between 
the  muscles  to  the  aforesaid  canal,  and  then  follows  the  usual 
course  to  the  head. 

Swifts  do  not  possess  a  heart  of  any  unusual  dimensions ;  but 
Humming-birds,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  heart  quite  as  unpro- 
portionately  large  for  their  size  as  are  the  feet  of  these,  the  otbe^ 
wise  pygmies  of  the  Class.  They  too  have  but  one  carotid,  so 
far  as  I  have  examined,  the  left  one  alone  being  represented. 

MacGillivray,  in  Audubon's  *  Birds  of  North  Ainerica,*  under 
the  latter's  account  of  Trochilus  coluhriiy  presents  us  with  a  very 
good  description  of  the  trachea  in  a  Humming-bird.  He  sajs  of 
it  that  "  The  trachea  is  9  twelfths  long,  being  thus  remarkablj 
short  on  account  of  its  bifurcating  very  high  on  the  neck,  &r  if  it 
were  to  divide  at  the  usual  place,  or  just  anteriorly  to  the  base  of 
the  heart,  it  would  be  4^  twelfths  longer.  In  this  respect  it  di&rs 
from  that  of  all  other  birds  examined,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Boseate  Spoonbill  {Platalea  ajaja),  the  trachea  of  which  is  in  so 
flEU*  similar.  The  bronchi  are  exactly  i  inch  in  length.  Vntii 
the  bifurcation,  the  trachea  passes  along  the  right  side,  after- 
wards directly  in  front.  There  are  60  rings  to  the  fork;  and 
each  bronchus  has  34  rings.  The  breadth  of  the  trachea  at  the 
upper  part  is  scarcely  more  than  i  twelfth,  and  at  the  lower  part 
considerably  less.  It  is  much  flattened,  and  the  rings  are  very 
narrow,  cartilaginous,  and  placed  widely  apart.  The  bronchial 
rings  are  similar,  and  differ  from  those  of  most  birds  in  being 
complete.  The  two  bronchi  lie  in  contact  for  2  twelfths  at  the 
upper  part,  being  connected  by  a  common  membrane.  The  lat»al 
muscles  are  extremely  slender.  The  last  ring  of  the  trachea  is 
four  times  the  breadth  of  the  rest,  and  has  on  each  side  a  large 
but  not  very  prominent  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  inserted  into  the 
first  bronchial  ring.     This  mass  does  not  seem  to  be  divisible 
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into  four  distinct  muscles,  but  rather  to  resemble  that  of  the  Fly- 
catchers, although  nothing  certain  can  be  stated  on  this  point." 
My  own  investigations  upon  other  species  than  T.  colubris  go 
towards  establishing  in  the  main  this  admirable  description  of  a 
very  painstaking  anatomist,  for  whom  I  hare  always  entertained 
the  highest  regard  both  for  his  character  and  his  work.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  such  a  trachea,  the  counterpart  of  which  is 
seen  only  in  the  Spoonbill,  is  suflBciently  far  removed  from  the 
form  it  assumes  in  the  Cypseli  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  as 
to  any  affinity  on  that  point !  In  Swifts  it  does  bifurcate  **  at  the 
usual  place ;  '*  it  possesses  but  two  pairs  of  muscles  (the  lateral 
ones,  and  those  that  go  to  the  sternum),  and  in  all  other  points 
is  widely  and  fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  windpipe  and 
bronchi  of  the  Trochili. 

Careful  as  MacGillivray's  account  is,  however,  he  neglected 
to  mention  one  very  important  difference,  so  far  as  these  parts 
are  concerned  in  the  birds  under  consideration,  and  that  is,  the 
Trochili  constitute  one  of  those  rare  groups  which  lack  the  pair 
of  ttemo-trachealea  muscles ;  I  carefully  searched  for  them  in 
several  species  of  Humming-birds,  but  failed  to  find  them,  and 
am  quite  convinced  they  do  not  exist. 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  turn  to  figure  83  of  Plate  XXIII. 
illustrating  this  memoir,  he  will  find  my  drawing  of  the  trachea 
of  a  Humming-bird,  and  in  figure  35  the  position  it  occupies  in 
the  thorax  and  neck  with  respect  to  the  other  organs. 

Indeed,  in  figures  85  and  86  I  have  drawn  the  bodies  of  a 
Humming-bird  and  a  Swift,  after  having  carefully  removed  the 
pectoral  muscles  and  sternum,  in  order  to  show  this  very  thing. 
A  glance  at  these  two  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one 
as  to  the  remarkable  difference  they  present.  In  the  Humming- 
bird, we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  position  of  the  trachea ;  the 
direct  course  of  the  left  carotid,  the  enormous  heart,  and  the  fact 
that  the  low  position  of  the  liver  conceals  from  our  sight  all  the 
other  viscera  harboured  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Here,  as  in 
most  birds,  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
which  in  the  Humming-bird,  as  we  see,  curls  round  the  apex  of  the 
heart  (more  so  in  T.  platyeercus\  modelling  itself  to  that  extre- 
mity of  it.  Still  more  at  variance,  as  compared  with  the  Swift, 
is  the  digestive  tract  of  a  Humming-bird,  for,  so  far  as  I  am  fami- 
liar with  the  morphology  of  the  group,  in  none  of  them  do  I  know 
of  a  species  which  possesses,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  its 
intestines,  so  exceedingly  small  a  stomach  !     This  orgau,  together 
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with  the  relatively  large  intestine,  with,  too,  its  bulbous  cloaca,  I 
have  represented  in  figure  34. 

Swifts  possess  a  stomach,  both  in  position  and  general  form, 
very  much  like  the  Swallows,  and,  as  we  now  know,  nothing 
at  all  like  the  Trochili.  True,  neither  Cypseli  nor  Trochili  pos- 
sess intestinal  cceca  ;  but  does  this  mean  anything  when  no  other 
two  organs  in  the  bodies  of  these  birds  have  any  resemblance  to 
each  other  whatever,  so  far  as  affinity  is  concerned  ?  Look  at 
them  in  the  figures ;  are  there  many  birds  in  the  Class  more 
widely  separated  in  this  respect  than  these  Swifts  and  Humming- 
birds ? 

Upon  laying  open  the  stomach  of  a  specimen  of  Micropus 
melanoleucwsy  I  found  it  packed  full  of  insects  ;  but,  what  is  more 
important,  anatomically  speaking,  I  discovered  it  to  be  lined 
with  a  tough,  corneous,  inner  coat,  which  was  lifted  out  entire, 
by  simply  using  very  gentle  traction,  with  a  pair  of  dissecting- 
forceps.  The  stomach  of  the  Humming-bird  was  also  full  of  the 
tiniest  Coleoptera  imaginable,  which  were  very  interesting  to 
study  under  a  two-inch  objective  attached  to  my  Beck's  binocular 
microscope,  and  I  wondered  as  1  did  so  whether  all  these  tiny 
New-Mexican  beetles  were  known  to  science. 
•  Apart  from  the  fact,  then,  that  Cypseli  and  Trochili  agree  in 
certain  numerical  and  negative  characters  ("a  single  carotid, 
and  no  caeca,'*  dangerous  facts  sometimes !),  these  birds  are  by 
no  means  related,  so  far  as  the  organs  we  have  just  been  inves- 
tigating are  concerned. 

Having  now  passed  in  review  the  characters  of  a  Passerine 
bird  (Ampelis  cedrorum),  and  gone  very  carefully  over  the 
osteology  of  certain  Trogons,  and  even  yet  more  thoroughly 
over  the  structure  of  many  Caprimulgi,  Swallows,  Swifts,  and 
Humming-birds,  I  believe,  as  ray  views  have  been  slowly  for- 
mulating during  my  painstaking  dissections,  that  I  am  now  in 
a  position  to  reconsider  what  I  have  already  published  upon 
the  classification  of  the  Maorochires,  as  well  as  to  present  the 
conclusions  at  which  I  have  now  arrived,  aided  as  I  have  been 
by  all  this  recent  research.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I  desire 
to  present  in  a  few  paragraphs  the  results  of  my  investigations 
upon  two  specimens  of  T.  Calliope,  nestlings  only  a  day  or  two 
old,  and  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  F, 
Stephens,  of  San  Bernardino,  California,  who  sent  them  to 
me  to  be  used  in  the  present  connection.  One  of  these  little 
fellows  1  drew,  life-size,  and  it  will  be  found  figured  on  PI.  XXIII. 
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Qg.  32,  which  gives  its  external  characters  sufficiently  well  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  a  special  description.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these  features  is  the  wonderfully  short  beak  in  this 
nestling,  as  compared  with  the  long  slender  one  of  the  adult. 

Supplementary  Notes  on  Cypseloides  niger  and  Nyctidromus 
albicollis,  var.  Merrilli. 

As  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  press  I  am  able  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  the  structure  of  these  two  birds — the  Black  Swift 
and  Merrill's  Parauque.  This  affords  me  particular  satisfaction, 
for  inasmuch  as  every  species  of  American  {i.  e.  United  States) 
Swallow  (seven  in  all)  is  anatomically  described  in  this  memoir, 
I  can  add  that  I  have  similarly  examined  and  compared  every 
species  of  Caprimulgiue  (except  A,  caroUnensis)  and  Cypseline 
bird.  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  Professor  Newton,  F.R.S.,  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  specimens  of  Cypseloides,  which  were  collected 
for  him  on  my  behalf  in  Jamaica  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Waddington. 
The  specimens  of  Nyctidromus  are  from  Texas,  where  they  were 
procured  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  by  two  of  my  collectors. 

Externally  Cypseloides  niger  has  a  more  Swallow-like  appear- 
ance than  either  Micropus  or  Chcetura.  This  no  doubt  is  due  to 
the  structure  of  the  tail  and  feet,  which  have  a  more  passerine 
appearance  than  is  seen  in  M,  melanoleucus,  and  still  more  so 
than  in  0.  pelagica  or  O.  Vauxi,  Nevertheless  Cypseloides  is  a 
Swift,  with  the  pterylography  of  the  order  aa  given  above.  It 
also  exhibits  the  peculiar  black  pigmentation  ou  the  palmar 
aspects  of  its  pinions,  although  the  skin  there  is  not  quite  so 
dark  as  in  other  North- American  Cypseli.  The  tarsal  and  pedal 
integuments  are  skinny,  but  plainly  show  a  scuteUate  definition. 
The  hind  toe  is  somewhat  elevated,  though  distinctly  posterior 
in  position.  In  general  form  the  plucked  body  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  nude  body  of  a  Chetura  rather  than  of  Micro* 
puSy  which  is  more  compressed  in  shape. 

Mjologically,  this  Swift  agrees  with  others  already  described, 
the  patagial  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  thorax  being 
almost  identical  with  those  of  C  pelagica. 

Upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  we  find  that  in  these 
parts  also  Cypseloides  agrees  with  all  true  Swifts.  The  stomach 
is  notably  large,  and  only  overlapped  by  the  lobes  of  the  liver 
above,  in  all  these  respects  differing  widely  from  the  corre- 
sponding organs  in  any  existing  Humming-bird. 
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In  the  anatomj  of  its  air-passages,  its  heart  and  yaacular 
system,  this  Black  Swift  is  likewise  typically  Cypseline. 

Coming  to  the  skeleton,  I  find  CypseloideB  in  its  osteology 
agrees  in  the  main  with  the  group  of  birds  to  which  it  naturally 
belongs ;  that  is,  it  is  essentially  a  Swift  so  far  as  this  part  of 
its  organization  seems  to  indicate;  nevertheless,  in  several 
particulars  it  has  a  skeleton  nearer  the  Swallows  than  has  either 
Micropus  or  Chatura,  It  has,  for  instance,  the  interorbital 
septum  much  as  we  find  it  in  the  Hirundinida  generally,  and  a 
large  sesamoid  at  the  elbow,  as  in  Swallows.  But,  what  is  still 
more  significant,  it  has  the  vacuities,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  mid-end  of  the  premaxillary  above,  just  beyond  the 
frontal  region,  filled  in  by  a  thin  continuous  layer  of  bone — 
agreeing  in  this  particular  respect  with  the  Barn-Swallow  ((7. 
erythrogaater),  CypseloideSf  moreover,  has  its  external  narial 
apertures  more  circumscribed,  or,  in  other  words,  more  as  we  find 
them  in  certain  Hir undines  (see  figures  22  and  23,  Plate  XXL). 

Having  compared  the  skeleton  of  Nyctidramus  albicollU 
var.  Merrilli  with  the  skeletons  of  the  other  Caprimulgine 
birds  of  the  U.S.  avifauna  which  I  have  described  on  former 
occasions,  I  find  that  it  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  American 
Whip-poor-will  (Antrostomus  vociferus)  than  with  any  other. 
Osteologically,  however,  it  may  be  found  to  agree  still  more 
closely  with  the  "  Chuck- will's- widow  "  {A.  caroUnensis),  but  as 
yet  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  that 
bird. 

The  entire  order  of  the  Capbimulgi  stands  much  in  need  of 
thorough  revision,  and  extensive  researches  into  structure  will 
be  required  before  we  can  know  much  of  the  true  relation- 
ships and  proper  classification.  I  am  convinced  that,  so  far  as 
the  United-States  forms  of  this  group  of  birds  are  concerned,  there 
are  certainly  two  very  well-defined  subfamilies  of  the  Capri- 
mulgidcB,  From  what  we  know  of  their  external  characters,  and 
from  what  I  have  shown  of  their  widely  different  internal 
structures,  these  might  readily  be  characterized  as  the  sub- 
families Antrostominw  and  GhordeilincB — the  former  to  contain 
the  genera  Antrostomus,  Fhalanoptilus^  and  Nyctidromus ;  the 
latter  the  genus  Chordeiles, 

We  have  but  to  compare  the  skull  of  Nuttall's  Poor-will  (P. 
Nuttalli,  Plate  XX.)  with  the  skull  of  Chordeiles  acuHpennis 
var.  texensis  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  pi.  lix.)  to  be  convinced  of  the  wide 
differences  which  exist  in  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  these  two 
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very  distinct  kinds  of  Goatsuckers,  and  this,  as  we  now  know,  is 
sustained  by  other  parts  of  the  structure  of  the  birds  in  question. 
In  this  connection,  however,  I  may  add  that  I  have  recently 
examined  a  nearly  adult  specimen  of  Chordeiles  virginianua^ 
kindly  procured  for  me  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Strode  of  Bemadotte, 
Illinois.  In  this  I  find  that  the  mazillo-palatines  do  not  meet  in 
the  median  line,  but  are  pressed  close  against  the  sides  of  the 
vomer  on  each  side.     This  latter  bone  is  bifurcated  behind,  and 
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palatine  heads  quite  as  mucli  in  proportion  as  we  find  them  in 
adult  skulls. 

The  premaaillary  and  mandible  are  also  largely  formed  in 
bone,  more  especially  their  tips  and  backward-extending  limbs. 

Eemoying  the  skin  from  the  back,  I  carefully  count  the  ver- 
tebrsB  of  the  column  two  or  three  times,  distinguishing  36  seg- 
ments, from  which  we  may  judge  that  3  vertebrae  are  incor- 
porated in  the  jH/ffostyle  of  the  adult. 

"Without  any  difficulty  whatever,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  2-inch 
objective,  I  clearly  make  out  the  arrangement  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fore  limb,  and  distinctly  perceive  the  tendon  into  which  the 
tensor  patagii  brevis  is  inserted.  Even  still  better  can  be  seen 
the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  where  the  biceps  seems  to  arise  by  a 
double  head  from  the  pelvis,  but  otherwise  the  myological  for- 
mula here  is  the  same  as  I  stated  it  above  for  the  adult  TrochiJus, 
The  plantar  tendons  also  confirm  all  that  is  recorded  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Coming  next  to  the  sternum,  I  find  that  even  at  this  tender 
age  the  posterior  margin  of  the  body  of  the  bone  is  rounded  and 
unnotched.  Six  costal  ribs  articulate,  on  either  side,  with  a 
"  costal  border." 

At  the  side  of  the  neck  in  this  specimen  the  oesophagus  was 
much  distended  by  a  small  spider  and  two  small  beetles ;  but  I 
believe  that  this  represents  food  that  the  little  bird  had  not 
swallowed  at  the  time  of  its  death,  and  that  naturally  no  enlarge- 
ment takes  place  in  the  oesophagus  at  the  point  in  question. 

We  note  that  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  is  situated  fully 
halfway  up  the  neck  towards  the  throat  in  this  nestling,  so  that 
if  the  upper  moiety  of  the  anterior  cervical  region  happens  to  be 
covered  with  the  finger  at  the  time  of  microscopical  examina- 
tion, one  is  momentarily  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
bird  has  two  tracheae,  so  unusual  is  this  arrangement  in  the  Class 
Aves, 

Upon  opening  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  it  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  sterno-laterales  muscles  of  the  trachea  are  not  present, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Trochili  do  not  possess  them. 
Further,  we  find  the  heart  is  in  about  the  same  position  and 
relative  size  as  it  is  in  the  adult ;  but  the  lobes  of  the  liver  are 
proportionately  much  smaller,  so  much  so  that  we  can  easily 
examine  the  intestines  and  stomach  below  their  hinder  borders 
without  disturbing  them,  which  is[not  possible  in  the  adult. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  is  proportionately  much  larger 
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in  this  nestling  tlian  it  is  in  the  parent  bird  (to  be  of  any  use,  it 
could  scarcely  be  of  a  relative  size),  and  in  the  present  case 
was  crammed  full  of  insects. 

Conclusions. 

Before  touching  upon  the  real  object  of  the  present  memoir 
as  stated  in  its  title,  in  these  my  final  conclusions,  I  will  briefly 
allude  to  what  may  be  gathered  from  my  investigations  as  set 
forth  in  the  earlier  sections  of  this  paper,  touching  the  morpho- 
logy of  representatives  of  certain  outlying  groups  to  the  Macbo- 
CHiBES.  At  the  outset,  believing  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
pass  in  review  the  structure  of  a  suitable  and  average  Oscinine 
bird,  I  chose  Ampelis  cedrorum  for  reasons  already  fully  stated ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  having  its  structural  charac- 
ters before  us  in  the  present  connection,  my  brief  account  of 
its  anatomy,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  useful  in  other  par- 
ticulars, more  especially  in  throwing  some  light  upon  its  own 
probable  relations  to  the  Clamatorial  birds  and  the  Hirun- 
dines. 

It  is  believed  that  the  account  tends  to  show  that  struc- 
turally Ampelis  presents  no  special  aflinity  with  the  Swallows, 
while  in  some  respects  it  links  the  Mesomyodian  birds  with 
the  Oscines,  though  nearly  all  its  entire  organization  points  to 
its  more  intimate  relations  with  the  latter  group. 

Judging  from  osteological  premisses  alone,  it  is  very  evident 
that  such  forms  as  Trogon  puella  and  T,  mexicanus  can  claim 
no  special  relationship  with  the  Trochili,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  consider  that  their  affinity  with  the  Caprimulgi  is  also 
very  remote.  Further  than  this  their  kinship  at  present  con- 
cerns us  not,  as  it  does  not  especially  bear  upon  the  work  in 
hand ;  nor,  even  were  I  so  disposed,  would  I  hazard  an  opinion 
in  any  such  direction,  until  I  had  fully  investigated  the  struc- 
ture of  other  birds  specimens  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  possess,  nor,  in  many 
instances,  even  to  see.  How  much  Cuckoo  stock  they  possess 
in  their  economy  is  another  point  which  can  only  be  settled, 
if  ever,  by  exhaustive  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  more 
aberrant  Cuculine  types ;  it  is  more  probable  that  they,  the 
Trogons,  came  up  through  some  such  tribe  as  the  latter,  than 
through  any  other  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Still,  and  to  hold  this  end  of  the  thread  for  a  moment 
longer,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  near  relationship  between  such 
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a  bird  as  Troganpuella  and  Geococcyx  califamianui  forinBtaiice. 
Surely  there  must  be  a  gap  of  no  mean  width  when  we  come 
to  push  them  in  that  direction.  Not  long  ago  I  published 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  for  1887)  some  contributions  to  the  anatomy 
of  Geococcyx^  wherein,  in  mj  conclusions,  I  pointed  out  what 
appeared  to  be  the  correct  classification  of  the  United  States 
Cuckoos,  supporting  Garrod's  original  suggestion  of  placing  the 
true  Cuckoos  and  Ground- Cuckoos  in  separate  subfamilies.  Still 
maintaining,  as  I  do,  this  opinion,  I  am  free  to  confess  that 
I  consider  the  subfamilies  to  be  thus  represented  markedly 
distinct ,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  For  instance,  how  close  to  such  a 
bird  as  Coccyzus  minor  may  Geococcyx  be  P  Notwithstanding 
the  zygodactyle  foot  in  the  latter  (a  character  sometimes  of 
uncertain  meaning),  I  have  always  entertained  the  notion  that 
some  day  we  may  see  an  affinity  between  Geococcyx  and  the  Da- 
celonintBy  as  in  Dacelo  gigantea ;  or,  carrying  it  a  little  further, 
a  certain  kinship  with  the  Galhulidwy  more  particularly  those 
which  possess  the  two  carotid  arteries  and  the  myological 
formula  A .  XY.  But  here,  again,  the  proper  material  has  never 
yet  been  at  my  disposal. 

Since  the  appearance  of  my  first  contribution  to  the  present 
subject  (P.  Z.  S.  1885),  nothing  has  arisen  in  the  course  of 
my  more  extended  researches  which  has  in  any  way  modified 
my  original  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Caprimulgine  birds,  nor 
have  1  anything  to  add  to  what  1  have  already  stated  in  the  body 
of  the  present  memoir.  They  constitute  the  first  group  which  I 
propose  to  remove  from  the  old  Order  Picablb,  and  for  them  I 
create  a  separate  Order,  the  Capbimulgi,  first  alluded  to  in  my 
previous  paper,  to  contain  all  the  true  Caprimulgine  birds  of  the 
world,  including  such  types  as  Steatornis,  Fodaryus,  JSgotheleMy 
NyctidromuBy  ^yctihius,  Fsalurus,  and  others. 

These  birds  have  their  nearest  kin  iu  the  Owls,  and  they  have 
no  special  affinity  with  the  Cypseli,  much  less  with  the  Trochili. 
"With  our  present  knowledge  of  their  structure,  these  Caprimul- 
gine forms  may  easily  be  relegated  within  this  Order  to  their 
proper  family  and  subfionily  positions,  and  in  a  way,  too,  I  think, 
that  would  meet  the  approval  of  all,  as  it  would  be  based  entirely 
upon  the  structural  characteristics  of  the  several  and  respective 
types,  the  best  and  only  guide  in  such  matters. 

Cuming  now  to  the  Hirundinida,  1  see  in  these  fissirostral 
Oscinine  Passeresa  group  of  birds,  which,  although  they  stDl  possess 
in  their  organization  a  majority  of  the  structural  characters  of 
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the  original  PasBerine  stock,  have  long  eince  deviated  &om  the 
latter.  Thej  are  true  Fasseres  considerably  modified,  which 
modifications  in  seyeral  instances  may  be  traced  to  the  adoption  of 
new  habits,  and  are  really  physiological  adaptations  of  structure. 
For  instance,  through  ages  of  time  they  no  doubt  have  gradually 
attained  their  increase  of  size  in  the  gape,  which  enables  them 
to  take  insect  prey  upon  the  wing  with  greater  certainty  and 
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And  this  ie  the  way,  I  suspect,  that  certain  forms  which  we 
now  see  in  our  modern  Swifts  were  differentiated  from  the  early 
Hirundine  stock.  That  this  occurred  early  in  the  chapter  of 
avian  life-history,  for  the  world  is  old,  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  Cypseli  [are  now  quite  cosmopolitan  birds, 
and,  moreover,  have  many  representatives  among  them  which 
present  highly  specialized  organization.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  however,  we  yet  have  forms  that  structurally  are  nearer 
the  Swallows  than  others  of  the  same  group.  To  instance  this, 
we  have  but  to  glance  at  two  such  birds  as  Micropus  mela- 
noleucus  and  Ghcetura  pelagica,  in  the  first  of  which  we  still  find 
the  general  Swallow-like  form  of  the  body,  the  average  depth  of 
the  carina  of  the  sternum,  the  non-pneumatic  humerus,  and  other 
points,  all  of  which  are  far  more  Cypseline  in  character  in  the 
latter  bird.  Chcetura,  too,  agreeing  with  other  spine-tail  Swifts, 
shows  its  greater  fixedness  of  characters  in  the  very  structures 
which  gives  it  its  name,  for  the  spines  which  terminate  its  rec- 
trices  are  useful  to  the  bird,  yet  can  only  have  been  developed 
through  ages  of  time.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  still  more 
Swallow-like  Swifts,  Hemiprogne  for  example,  and  its  allies,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  meet  with  other  points  in  their  anatomy  which  will 
lend  support  to  this  view  of  the  origin  of  these  types. 

In  the  present  memoir  I  have,  by  extensive  and  careful  com- 
parative investigations  into  structure,  attempted  to  point  out 
how  entirely  different  these  Swifts  are  from  the  Humming- 
birds, a  group  with  which  they  have  long  been  associated,  to 
my  mind  upon  very  meagre  claims.  During  the  course  of  my 
present  researches  I  have  shown  that  Cypseli  differ  from 
Trochili,  (1)  in  their  habits ;  (2)  in  their  nidification ;  (3)  in 
the  method  of  securing  their  food  ;  (4)  in  all  their  external 
characters,  and  markedly  in  their  external  form;  (5)  in  their 
pterylosis ;  (6)  fundamentally  in  their  skeletons ;  (7)  every  struc- 
ture in  their  heads  is  as  widely  at  variance  as  any  two  forms 
of  birds  in  the  Class ;  (8)  in  their  wing-structures ;  (9)  in  their 
pelvic  limbs ;  (10)  in  their  respiratory  apparatus  ;  (11)  in  their 
visceral  anatomy  ;  and  (12)  in  their  digestive  system.  These 
two  groups  have  been  associated  together  upon  an  entirely  false 
system  of  classification,  which  assumed  first,  that  they  are  alike 
in  their  wing-structure — a  resemblance  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  purely  superficial ;  secondly,  that  they  both  have  an  unnotched 
sternum,  although  physiological  law  demands  it,  and  when  asso- 
ciated with  an  entire  organization  that  widely  diff^ers  from  that 
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of  another  form  which  may  happen  to  possess  an  unnotched 
sternum,  it  means  nothing  so  far  as  affinity  is  concerned.  This 
becomes  the  more  evident  when  the  sterna  themselves  are 
fashioned  upon  essentially  different  plans,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
Cypseli  and  Trochili. 

Truly  related  organizations  never  exhibit  such  an  array  of  in- 
harmoniously  associated  sets  of  morphological  characters.     And 
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particular,  I  am  iodined  to  belieye  that  the  order  Tbochiu  will 
be  found  to  be  an  unusually  well-circumacribed  one,  containing 
upwards  of  500  species,  to  represent  it. 

Since  completing  the  main  part  of  this  paper,  and  espedillj 
since  closing  the  list  of  acknowledgments  at  its  commencement, 
I  have  received  many  kind  letters  relative  to  the  work  from 
fellow  labourers  in  the  same  fields,  and  in  some  cases  Tsluable 
material  for  comparison. 

Chief  among  these  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thank  Profenor 
W.  K.  Parker,  F.E.S.,  for  many  timely  hints  upon  aran  relar 
tionships,  and  for  his  ready  eucouragement  of  my  work  daring 
the  time  it  has  been  in  progress.  I  am  grateful,  too,  to  Sir 
Edward  Newton,  C.M.G.,  formerly  of  the  Colonial  Office,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  his  efforts  to  secure  me  spedmeoB  of 
Hemiprogne  zonatus ;  to  Lieut.  Edgar  A.  Meams,  of  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army,  for  specimeiw  of 
Humming-birds  from  Ajnzona;  to  Mr.  Bobert  Bidgwaj  for 
having  directed  that  the  entire  collection  of  birds  in  alcohol  st 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  should  be  gone  over  with  the  Tiew 
of  filling  up  gaps  in  my  desiderata,  although  at  that  time  it  was 
found  that  no  specimens  in  alcohol  of  the  Macrocbires  were  in 
the  collections  of  that  Institution ;  and  finally,  to  Mr.  F.  Stephens, 
of  San  Bernardino,  California,  for  the  loan  of  many  valuable  sterna 
of  American  Trochiii,  from  his  private  collections. 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  PLATES. 
(All  the  figures  in  the  PUtee  were  drawn  bj  the  Author  from  the  spochofBOi.) 

PlatiXVIL 

The  pterylosis  of  Ampdis  eedrorum. 

Fig.  1.  a.  Ventral  aspect,    b.  Dorsal  aspeet    Considerablj  reduced. 

2.  Muscles  of  the  patagium  of  the  right  wing  in  Ampelis  cedn^rnm,  sen 

upon  the  outer  aspect,  and  X  2.  tp.  /,  tensor  patagiilongus;  (P-^' 
tensor  patagii  breyis;  dt,  p,  dermo-tensor  patagii;  d,  deltoid  ;/i 
trioeps ;  6,  biceps;  «.  m.r,  I,  extensor  metaoarpi  radiahf  longw;  ^ 
humerus;  v,  ulna. 

3.  Eight  lateral  view  of  the  skull  of  I\/rannu8  verUcalis,  (J;  lift-** 

If  the  free  laciTmal  bone. 

4.  Same  yiew  of  the  skull  of  AmpelU  eedrorum^  ^;  life-sise:  lettsntfae 

same. 
6.  Same  yiew  of  the  skull  of  Hesperociekia  nwvia,  ^;  life«se. 
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Fig.  6u  Under  view  of  the  skull  of  AmpeliB  oedrorum,  (^ ;  X  2.  pmx,  pre- 
maxillarj ;  mx,  p^  maxillo-palatine  ;  pp.  pars  plana ;  pt^  pterygoid  ; 
ju,  jagal;  q^  quadrate;  8,  foramen  for  TagUB  nerve;  0,  for  the 
hypoglossal  nerve ;  L  c,  for  the  internal  carotid ;  q.j^  quadrato-juga^ , 
euy  Eustachian  tuhe ;  pl^  palatine ;  mx,  maxillary ;  v^  vomer. 

Plati  XVlll. 

Fig.  7.  Pelvis  of  AmpeUa  cedrorwiif  X  2 ;  dorsal  aspect. 

8.  Basal  view  of  the  skull  of  Trogon  mexicanua,  x  2 ;  the  mandible  re- 

moved.    Lettering  as  in  the  preceding  Plates,  with  «i.  s,  nasal  septum  ; 
«  calls  attention  to  the  basipterygoid  process  of  the  right  side. 

9.  Anterior  aspect  of  the  body  of  Jnirastomus  vociferua,  to  show  the 

pterylofiis.    Somewhat  reduced. 

10.  The  same,  shown  from  behind. 

Plate  XTX. 

Fig.  11.  Superior  aspect  of  the  skull  of  Trogon  mexicanu$ ;  life-size,  with 
mandible  removed. 

12.  Ventral  or  anterior  aspect  of  the  sternum  of  the  same  species ;  life- 
size. 

13.  Bight  lateral  view  of  the  skeleton  of  the  same ;  life-size,  with  the  ribs 
of  the  left  side  removed. 

14.  Dorsal  aspect  of  the  pelvis  of  the  same  ;  natural  size. 

Platb  XX. 
Fig.  15.  Left  lateral  view  of  the  skull  of  PJuUmiopHUis  NuttaMi,  X  2.    Collected 
by  the  author  at  Fort  Wingate,  N.  Mexico.    Lettering  of  the  parts  as 
on  PUte  XVn. 
IB.  The  same  skull  seen  from  above,  X  2 ;  mandible  removed. 
17.  The  same  skull  viewed  upon  its  basal  aspect ;  mandible  removed ;  X  2. 

Platb  XXI. 
Fig.  16.  Bight  lateral  view  of  the  ^ull  of  a  specimen  of  Progne  aubis^  $ ;  X  2. 
Lettering  of  the  parts  as  before. 

19.  The  same  skull  seen  from  above,  X  2 ;  mandible  removed. 

20.  The  same  skull  viewed  upon  basal  aspect,  x  2 ;  mandible  removed. 

21.  Basal  aspect  of  the  skull  of  Chelidan  erythrogasier,  <5,  X  2 ;  mandible 
removed. 

22.  Superior  view  of  the  skull  of  Micropus  mekmoUucm,  c^ ,  X  2 ;  man- 

dible removed :  and  letters  as  before.  This  drawing  is  made  from 
the  same  skull  as  the  one  from  which  I  drew  the  basal  view  in  a 
former  memoir  on  the  Macrochires  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  899,  fig.  D). 

23.  Superior  view  of  the  skull  of  Chelidon  erythrogaster,  cf ,  X  2 ;  man- 
dible removed :  letters  as  before.  This  is  the  upper  view  of  the  skull 
shown  in  figure  21 ;  and  x  directs  attention  to  the  thinning  of  the  bone 
in  the  triangular  area  on  either  side,  between  the  nasal,  frontal,  and 
premaxillary ;  in  the  Swift  (fig.  22)  this  entire  triangular  area  becomes 
completely  perforate. 
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Plate  TTXTT. 

Fig.  24.  Bight  lateral  Tiew  of  the  skull  of  Micropus  mdanoieucuSy  (J  ;  X  2. 
Lettering  of  parts  as  before.  This  is  the  same  specimen  from  which 
I  drew  the  basal  view  in  a  former  memoir  on  the  Macrochires  (P.  Z.  S. 
1885,  p.  899,  fig.  D). 

25.  Eight  lateral  view  ( X  2)  of  the  skull  of  Tachycineta  tkalasgina^  (S  - 
Lettering  of  parts  as  before. 

26.  Superior  view  (x  2)o{iheBkul\o{  Tachi/cinetathalassina,  cJ;  mandible 
removed.  This  figure  and  figure  25  refer  to  the  same  specimen  from 
which  I  drew  the  figure  in  my  former  memoir  (P.  Z.  S.  1885,  p.  899, 
flg.F). 

27.  Eight  lateral  yiew  of  the  skull  and  mandible  of  Trochilus  rufus^  adult 

cf  ;  X  4.    Same  lettering  as  before. 

28.  Outer  aspect  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  in  Trochiius  platyctrcus. 
Very  much  enlarged,  t,  triceps  j  tp.  ft,  tensor  patagii  brevis ;  tp,  ^ 
tensor  patagii  longus ;  e,  m.  r.  /,  extensor  metacarpi  radialis  longus ; 
tUf  a  tendon  to  the  tensor  patagii  breyis., 

29.  Outer  aspect  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  arm  in  Chatura  peloffica. 
Enlarged  rather  more  than  twice.  Lettering  same  as  in  fig.  28. 
This  figure  and  the  last  were  drawn  by  the  author  directly  from  his 
own  dissections. 

Plate  XXIII. 

Fig.  30.  Ventral  aspect  of  the  pelyis  of  Micropus  melanoleucust  X  2. 

31.  Ventral  aspect  of  the  pelvis  of  Trochilus  rufuSy  X  3^. 

32.  Eight  lateral  view,  life-size,  of  a  day-or-two^ld  nestling  of  Irochilvs 

Ccdliope. 

33.  Anterior  aspect  of  the  trachea  of  IVochUus  rufus^  x  4^. 

34.  Digestive  tract  of  Trochilus  platycercus^  X  2^. 

35.  Anterior  aspect  of  Trochilus  Calliope^  adult,  with  the  chest-wall  and 
other  parts  removed  to  show  the  relative  size  and  position  of  organs. 
/.  c,  left  carotid ;  Uy  heart ;  r.  /,  right  lobe  of  liver ;  /.  /,  left  lobe  of 
liver.  X  2i. 

36.  Same  view  and  similar  dissection  of  Micropus  \mdanoleuous.  8, 
stomach,  with  other  lettering  as  in  figure  35.    Somewhat  enlarged. 

Plate  XXIV. 
Fig.  37.  Left  lateral  view  of  a  plucked  specimen  of  Microptis  melanoleuctts, 

38.  The  same  of  Chatura  pelagica. 

39.  The  same  of  Trochilus  pkUycercus, 

These  are  all  life-size  figures  of  male  birds  obtained  by  careful  contour  traoes 
directly  from  the  bodies  of  the  specimens,  and  are  not  intended  to  show  any 
part  of  the  pterylography. 
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Descriptions  of  fourteen  new  Species  of  Shells. 

By  G.  B.  SowBBBT,  F.L.S.,  P  Z.S. 

[Bead  20th  December,  1888.] 

(PI.AT1  XXV.) 

Pleubotoma  (MAireELLA.)  Bbioita,  sp.  nov.  (PL  XXV. 
figs.  14, 16.) 

Testa  elongata,  anguste  tunita,  pallide  fuWa,  transvernm  obscumsime 
fdsco  multi-lineata ;  anfractus  9^  conTexiy  spiraliter  minutissime  densissime 
striatic  longitudinaliter  costati,  sutura  impresia  sejuncti ;  anfractus  ultimus 
parviusculus,  leviter  conyezus^  costis  10  eleyatis  lievigatis  munitus,  ad 
basin  acuminatns,  viz  productus;  apertura  oblonga,  mediocriter  lata> 
utnnque  angustior ;  columella  rectiuscula ;  labnim  arcuatum,  postice  paulo 
sinuatum. 

Long.  20,  maj.  diam.  6  millim. ;  apert.  long.  7ii  maj.  lat.  2}  millim. 

Rah.  Hongkong. 

This  species  somewhat  resembles  an  elongated  form  of  the 
British  P.  nebula^  but  is  considerably  larger,  and  distinguishable 
by  a  yery  long  and  turreted  spire.  The  shell  is  apparently 
smooth,  and  the  very  fine  spiral  strisa  can  only  be  seen  through  a 
lens.  The  longitudinal  ribs  are  rounded  and  smooth.  Only  one 
perfect  specimen  was  brought  by  Dr.  Hungerford  from  Hongkong. 

Oliva  BtLOWi,  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XXV.  fig.  3.) 

Testa  subcylindraceo-fusiformis,  lutea,  obscure  griseo  nebulata,  antice 
conspicue  rufo-fusco  flammata;  spira  acuminata;  anfractus  7,  planato 
dedives,  griseo-fiisco  obscure  fasciati,  sutura  canaliculata  sejuncti ;  anfractus 
ultimus  supra  medium  obscure  angulatus,  infra  medium  flam  mis  rufo-fuscis 
obliquis  peculiariter  pictus ;  columella  rectiuscula,  7-plicata,  basi  contorta, 
albo  callosa,  unisulcata ;  apertura  modica,  antice  paulo  latior,  intus  albida ; 
labrum  fere  rectum,  leviter  complanatum. 

Long.  32,  maj.  diam.  13  millim. 

Hah,  New  Britain. 

This  shell  resembles  O.  emicator  CMeusch.)  in  form,  but  the 
colouring  is  very  peculiar  and  characteristic,  with  conspicuous 
reddish-brown  flames  only  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body-whorl. 
The  type  specimen  is  in  the  coUection  of  Mr.  Carl  Billow  in 
Berlin,  and  is  the  largest  I  have  seen ;  the  smallest  is  about 
^  20  millim.,  and  the  average  length  is  about  26  millim. 

MlTBA  FOBMOSENSIS,  Sp.  UOV.      (PI.  XXV.  figS.  4,  5.) 

Testa  fusiformis,  fiisca,  albo-fasciata ;  spira  elongata,  acuta;  anfractus  11, 
leviter  conveii,  sutura  impressa  sejuncti,  albo  imifasciati,  primi  B-9 
longitudinaliter  costeUati,  spiraliter  multisulcati,  deinde  spiraliter  striati, 
hand  costellati;    anfiractua   ultimus  spiram   subtequaos,    rotunde    oon- 
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vexus,  fascia  alba  supra  et  infra  medium  ornatus,  infra  medium  ralde 
contractus,  in  cauda  brevi  desinens,  spiraliter  liratus ;  columella  quinque- 
plicata  'y  apertura  intus  albida ;  labrum  crassiusculum,  Iseve,  nigro-fusco 
limbatum. 

Long.  50,  maj.  diam.  16  millim. ;  apert.  long.  24,  lat.  4^  millim. 

Hah.  Island  of  Formosa. 

A  species  belonging  to  tbe  **  T^irricula  "  section,  somewhat 
resembling  Jf.  cafra,  but  with  the  whorls  more  rounded  and  the 
body-whorl  much  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  spire,  rounded  in 
the  middle  and  contracted  at  the  base.  Three  specimens  from 
the  Island  of  Formosa,  all  similarly  marked,  and  differing  but 
little  in  form. 

MiTBA  BECUBVA,  Sp.  UOV.      (PI.  XXV.  fig.  7.) 

Testa  fusiformis,  alba,  fusco-maculata;  spira  acutissima,  mucronata, 
Bubgradata;  anfractus  10,  supeme  angulati,  deinde  levisiime  conyezi, 
longitudinaliter  costati ;  costis  numerosis,  Isevigatis,  rotundatis,  ad  angulum 
tuberculatis^  interstitiis  transversim  sulcatis;  anfractus  ultimus  spiram 
leviter  superans,  infn.  medium  multo  et  abrupte  attenuatus,  in  cauda 
recurvata  desinens ;  columella  sinuosa,  quinque-plicata,  supeme  tuberculo 
albo  rotundato  munita;  apertura  longa,  antice  angustata,  intus  frisco- 
maculata ;  labrum  arcuatum,  tenue,  peUucidum. 

Long.  16,  maj.  diam.  6  millim. 

Hah.  Mauritius  {V.  de  Bohillard), 

A  very  pretty  little  species,  with  a  prolonged  recurved  canal. 
The  longitudinal  ribs  are  neatly  tubercled  at  the  suture,  the 
interstices  transversely  grooved,  and  the  turreted  spire  produced 
and  attenuated  towards  the  apex.  The  brown  blotches  are  for 
the  most  part  arranged  in  two  zones  above  and  below  the  middle 
of  the  body-whorl. 

MiTBA  Smithi,  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XXV.  fig.  6.) 

Testa  elongato-fusiformis,  albida,  fulvo  fuscoque  sparsim  fasdata  et 
maculata;  spira  acutissima,  mucronata,  subgradata;  anfractus  11,  con- 
vexiusculi,  longitudinaliter  costellati;  costellis  numerosissimis,  angustis, 
confertis,  rotundatis,  Isvigatis,  juxta  suturam  tuberculatis,  insterstitiis  hand 
striatis ;  anfractus  ultimus  spiram  sequans,  supra  et  vaSm  fascia  paUide  fiilva 
fusco  maculata  picta,  zona  media  albida,  infra  medium  attenuatus, 
spiraliter  sulcatus  et  granulatus,  in  cauda  recurvata  desinens ;  columella 
leviter  sinuosa,  triplicata,  plicis  crassiusculis ;  apertura  longa,  angusta. 

Long.  16,  maj.  diam.  5  millim. 

Hah.  Mauritius  (V.  de  Bohillard), 

Another  elegant  little  species,  in  several  respects  similar  to  the 
last,  but  much  narrower  and  more  cylindrical  in  form ;  the  ribs 
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much  closer,  and  the  intersticeB  not  grooved.    The  colouring  and 
form  of  the  apex,  as  well  as  of  the  canal,  are  curiously  similar,  as 
also  the  beading  at  the  top  of  the  ribs. 
Otttlitm  (Bibostba)  Haynksi,  sp.  nov.     (PL  XXV.  figs.  1, 2.) 
Testa  elongata^  angustata,  albida,   polita,  utrinque   rostrata,  postice 
attenuate,   antice    subtrancato-acuminata,    extremitetibus    acatinsculis, 
lateribus  leviter  convexis;  apertura  medio  angustissima,  postice  paulo 
latior,  antice  dilatato ;  columdla  convexa,  nitidissima,  labrmn  incrasiatmn, 
leviter  sinuosum. 
Long.  34,  maj.  diam.  7  millim. ;  apert.  mi^.  lat.  S},  min.  vix  1  millim. 
Hah.  Exmouth  Oulf,  W.  Australia  (J.  R.  Raynes). 
A  graceful  species  allied  to  O.  Philijopinarum,  but  larger  and 
differing  in  form. 

The  specimens  are  nearly  white,  being  found  attached  to  a 
very  handsome  white  species  of  Melitodes,  which  is  also  probably 
new  to  science,  and  of  which  Mr.  Haynes  collected  several 
specimens  in  the  above-named  locality,  one  of  which  he  presented 
to  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington.  The 
colour  of  Ovulum  is  probably  determined  by  that  of  the  place  of 
attachment,  as  is  the  case  with  several  well-known  species  which 
occur  on  West-Indian  G-orgoniaB,  so  that  should  ^specimens  be 
found  attached  to  Melitodes  ochracea  (of  which  Mr.  Haynes  found 
severa]  in  the  same  locality)  they  would  probably  be  of  an  orange 
colour.  Hitherto,  however,  they  have  only  been  found  on  the 
white  species. 

Tboohus  (lKFxnn)iBULxrM)  baooatus,  sp.  nov.  (PI.  XXV. 
figs.  8,  9.) 

Teste  breviter  conica,  late  umbilicata,  luteo-albida,  nigro  fiiscoque 
punctate ;  anfractus  6,  convexiuscoli^  spiraliter  striati  et  granulis  gem- 
muliformibos  nigro-fuscis,  fiilvis  et  albidis  quinqueseriatim  dispositis 
instructi ;  anfractus  ultimas  ad  peripheriam  angtdatus^  infra  planato- 
convexus,  liris  6,  angostis,  param  elevatis,  fiisco  articulatis  omatos ;  apertura 
obliqua ;  columella  oblique  rectioscula. 

Alt.  12,  maj.  diam.  14  millim* 

Rob.  Mauritius. 

A  pretty  little  species,  regularly  and  exquisitely  spotted  and 
beaded. 

Thalotli  WiLKLffl,  sp.  uov.     (PI.  XXV.  figs.  10, 11.) 
Teste  conica,  elata,  grisea,  albo  fuscoque  maculate  et  strigate;  apioe 
fiisco;    anfractus  7,  planato-dedives,   ad    suturam  undulatim  angulati, 
spiraliter  multi-lirati,  liris  rugosis,  hie  illic  irregulariter  nodulosis;  an- 
fractus ultimus  inferne  angulatus  ad  basin  levissime  convexus,  angus- 
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tissime  umbilicatus,  tpiraliter  liratus,  liris  8  (lira  minima  interreniente) 
rugosiusculis ;  columella  leviter.sinuata,  laevigata ;  apertura  subquadrata, 
intus  argentea. 

Alt.  19,  maj.  diam.  15  millim. 

A  single  specimen,  locality  unknown. 

Amathika  imbbicata,  sp.  nov.    (PI.  XXV.  figs.  12, 18.) 

Testa  elongate- iubtrigona,iniequilatera,  sordide  alba,  utrinque  angulata, 
postice  incurvata ;  dorso  leviter  concavo,  laminis  rogosis  transrersis  partim 
tubulotb  sculpto,  margine  sinistrali  bicarinato,  dextrali  unicarinato, 
lateribus  comigatis,  deztra  concava,  sinistra  planulata ;  apice  minutissimo ; 
apertura  oblonga,  antice  quadrata,  postice  rotundata. 

Long  13,  maj.  diam.  7,  maj.  alt.  5  millim. 

Hab.  Mauritius. 

This  species  differs  from  the  type  (Amathina  tricarinatd)  in 
several  particulars.  Of  the  three  keels,  two  are  close  together 
on  the  left  dorsal  margin,  and  the  broad  space  between  these  and 
the  right  keel  is  curiously  laminated  and  corrugated.  A  single 
specimen  of  this  interesting  shell  has  been  sent  me  from  Mauritius 
by  M.  V.  de  Eobillard. 

COCHLOSTTLA  (AxIITA)  GLOYlfEI,  sp.  UOV.      (PI.  XXV.  figS.  16, 

17.) 

Testa  globoso-depressa,  imperforata,  solidiuscula,  nigro-fusca,  ad  apicem 
pallida,  epidermide  albida  hydrophana,  in  strigis  obliquis  et  fasciis  trans- 
Tcrsis  dispositis  pulcherrime  omata ;  spira  convexa,  apice  obtusa ;  an- 
fractus  6,  convexiusculi,  lente  accrescentes,  oblique  striati,  sutura  impressa 
sejuncti ;  anfiractus  ultimus  subinflatus  ad  peripheriam  obscurissime 
angulatus,  supeme  et  infeme  convezus;  columella  brevissima,  albida, 
oblique  recta ;  apertura  parviuscula,  transverse  oblonga,  leviter  arcuata, 
ubique  subsequaliter  lata,  intus  purpurea;  labrum  arcuatum,  tenuiter 
reflexum,  leviter  complanatum,  purpureum,  fusco  limbatum. 

Maj.  diam.  33,  alt.  24  millim. ;  apert.  long.  15,  lat.  6  millim. 

Hob.  Philippine  Islands. 

A  single  specimen,  in  perfect  condition,  of  this  interesting 
shell  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Gloyne.  The  whitish 
diaphanous  epidermis  in  oblique  streaks  and  transverse  bands 
relieves  the  plain  dark-brown  colour  of  the  shell,  which,  though 
not  particularly  remarkable  in  form,  differs  considerably  from  its 
congeners. 

Obthalicub  MAoAin)BEwr,  sp.  nov.     (PI.  XXV.  fig.  18.) 
Testa  elongata,  griseo-fulva,  fusco  zonata  et  strigata,  hie  iUic  nigro 
radiata;     apice   obtusiuscula,    griseo-lilacea;   anfiractus  8^,  regulariter 
accrescentes,  convexiusculi,  longitudinaiiter  leviter  striati,  sutura  impreasa 
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sejuncti,  lineis  3  vix  conspicuis  fusco  alboque  articulatis  (in  anfr.  post- 
penult,  evanidis)  spiraliter  notati ;  anfractus  ultimus  spiram  subtequans, 
rotunde  couTexus,  zona  supra  griseo-fulva,  media  et  infra  fusca ;  columella 
fere  recta,  tenuicula,  intus  griseo-lilacea,  extus  nigra ;  apertura  semiovalis, 
intus  lilacea ;  peristoma  simplex,  baud  reflexum,  vix  incrassatum,  nigro 
limbatum,  margine  columellari  callo  nigro  late  interne  suffuso  induto. 
Long.  70,  ma),  diam.  30  millim. ;  apert.  long.  28,  maj.  lat  16  miUim. 
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Glataoella  MnnMA,  sp.  nov.    (PL  XXV.  figs.  21, 22.) 

Testa  parva,  alba;  tuba  longitudinaliter  compressa,  apertura  leviter 
reflexa,  baud  fimbriata ;  valva  dextra  lata,  planulata,  extus  concentrice 
irregulariter  rugata,  intus  argentea,  margo  donalis  fere  rectui,  Tentralis 
yalde  arcuatus. 

ValysB,  umbonis  marg.  7>  antero-post.  lOmillim. 

Hob.  Mauritius  {V.  de  BohUlard). 

Tbis  small  Mauritian  species  is  certainly  distinct  from  the 
Maltese  C.  aperta,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  wbetber  the  speci- 
mens are  full-grown  or  not.  I  have  seen  four  specimens  differing 
but  Httle  in  size,  two  of  which  are  in  the  National  Collection  at 
South  Kensington. 
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On  some  unrecorded  Parasitic  Acari  found  in  Great  Britain. 

By  A.  D.  Michael,  F.L.S.,  r.Z.S.,  r.E.M.S. 

[Bead  7th  Pebniary,  1889.] 

(Pliti  XXVI.) 

I  SPEKT  the  summer  of  1888  in  Derbyshire,  near  Chatsworth : 
the  cold  and  wet  season,  however,  rendered  ordinary  open-air 
collecting  very  fruitless ;  I  therefore  took  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining all  the  wild  mammals  which  I  could  obtain  alive,  or  imme- 
diately after  death,  with  a  view  to  see  whether  I  could  find  any 
unknown  forms  of  parasitic  Acari.  My  search  was  rewarded 
by  finding  the  three  species  recorded  in  this  paper,  which, 
I  believe,  were  not  previously  known.  The  Myocoptes  adds 
another  to  this  curious  genus,  which  was  founded  by  Claparede, 
and  of  which  there  was  only  one  species  known  previously  \  both 
are  parasites  of  the  mouse  and  rat  tribe ;  tbey  are  strictly  ecto- 
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paraBitic,  living  among  the  hairs,  and  they  are  fiirnished  with  the 
most  remarkable  apparatus  for  holding  these  hairs,  to  which  the 
females  of  the  present  species  cling  so  tenaciously  that  the  grasp 
is  often  not  relaxed  even  in  death.  The  species  now  described  is 
very  much  smaller  than  that  previously  known. 

The  second  species  is  a  SymhioteSy  one  of  the  SarcoptidsB,  and 
is  a  parasite  of  the  hedgehog.  I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to 
find  the  male  of  this  species ;  but  I  only  had  one  hedgehog,  the 
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hairs  instead  of  one  pair,  as  in  Jf.  museulinus.  These  hairs  are 
nearly  as  long  as  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  both  pairs  curve 
upwards  at  first,  and  then  run  backward  and  outward ;  but  the 
pair  near  the  centre  are  much  the  straighter.  There  are  two 
other  much  smaller  hairs  springing  from  each  of  the  square  pro- 
jectioQs.  There  are  two  large  hairs  on  each  side  of  the  body,  one 
a  little  in  front  of,  and  one  a  little  behind,  the  constriction  between 
cephalothorax  and  abdomen ;  the  hinder  is  considerably  the  larger. 
There  is  a  pair  of  large  hairs  on  the  dorsum  of  the  cephalothorax, 
and  several  smaller  pairs  on  that  of  the  abdomen.  The  daws  of 
the  first  two  pairs  of  legs  are  extremely  long,  very  slightly  curved, 
and  rod-like.  The  legs  of  the  fourth  pair,  although  of  the  same 
general  form  as  in  M,  musculinuSf  are  very  much  smaller  in  pro- 
portion, they  do  not  project  behind  the  body,  and  are  scarcely 
thicker  than  those  of  the  first  and  second  pairs ;  they  are  much 
shorter  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  third  pair,  which  extend 
considerably  further  back  than  the  body.  Each  tarsus  of  the 
fourth  pair  bears  a  long  flexible  hair  and  a  short  stout  spike  still 
nearer  to  the  tip.  On  the  inside  of  the  flattened  claw  of  each 
third  leg,  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  claw,  is  a  curved  chitinous 
process  projecting  inward,  and  a  Biroilar  process  is  found  on  the 
preceding  joint.  There  are  several  pairs  of  long  hairs  on  the 
ventral  surface,  and  a  pair  of  stout  spines  behind  the  penis. 

The  Female, — The  female  diflers  from  Jf.  musculinus  more 
than  the  male  does.  The  abdomen  of  the  present  species  is  almost 
cylindrical,  although  somewliat  flattened  dorso-ventrally ;  it  is 
slightly  smaller  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle,  but  is  without 
the  highly  flattened  form  and  the  lateral  angular  projections  found 
in  the  other  species.  The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  by  strong, 
slightly  irregular  transverse  wrinkles  or  ridges ;  these  are  slightly 
rough,  but  are  not  set  with  the  well-marked  and  regular  points 
found  on  those  of  the  female  of  M.  musculinus.  The  length  of 
the  abdomen  varies  greatly  in  different  specimens,  or  more  pro- 
bably in  the  same  specimens  at  different  times :  there  is  usually 
one  egg  matured  at  a  time,  and  as  it  is  very  long,  it  probably 
elongates  the  extensile  abdomen  as  it  grows,  and  other  circum- 
stances will  probably  produce  temporary  variations  in  the  length 
of  the  abdomen.  The  variation  in  the  length  of  the  female  noticed 
in  the  measurements  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  abdomen. 
The  creature  usually  holds  the  hair  of  the  mouse  with  the  third 
and  fourth  claws,  and  keeps  the  rostrum  sharply  iuclined  down- 
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ward,  while  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  raised  ;  thus  the  creature 
has  the  appearance  of  possessiug  caput,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
The  abdomen  has  two  very  long  hairs  at  its  hiuder  end,  and  there 
are  two  smaller,  but  still  large,  hairs  on  the  lateral  edge  between 
the  second  and  third  legs ;  and  two  on  the  cephalothorax,  as  in  the 
other  species,  besides  two  sparse  longitudinal  rows  of  smaller 
hairs  on  both  divisions  of  the  body.  The  first  and  second  legs 
are  like  those  of  the  male,  but  the  claws  are  shorter.    The  third 
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This  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  Cfhorioptes  sefiferus^  yar. 
hyena  of  M6gnin ;  there  are,  however,  well-marked  specific  dif- 
ferences. 

I  have  adopted  G^rlach's  name  of  Symhiotes  for  the  genus  in 
preference  to  Oervais's  name  of  Chorioptes^  which  M6gnin  has 
employed,  because  Oerlach's  is  the  earlier,  and  M6gnin  appears 
to  have  used  Chorioptes  under  a  misapprehension.  M6gmn  says 
that  G^rlach's  name  has  priority,  but  he  says  that  it  fails  because 
Bedtenbacher  had  already  called  a  genus  of  Goleoptera  by  that 
title  ;  this,  however,  seems  to  be  an  error.  Gerlach's  name  was 
published  in  his  monograph  in  1857,  whereas  Bedtenbacher's 
genus  was  in  his  '  Fauna  Austrisa '  in  1858 ;  it  is  therefore  the 
latter  genus  which  fails,  not  G^erlach's. 

I  have,  unfortunately,  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  adult  male. 

Female, — Body  irregularly  pentagonal,  broadly  truncated  pos- 
teriorly ;  considerably  wider  anteriorly  than  posteriorly ;  anus 
projecting  from  the  hind  margin.  Body  almost  white,  semitrans- 
parent ;  rostrum,  epimera,  and  legs  strongly  chitinized  and  brown. 
First  and  second  pairs  of  legs  thick  and  strong ;  the  tarsus  of 
each  of  these  legs  has  a  strong  hair  or  rod  springing  from  its 
upper  surface  in  the  median  line ;  this  hair  is  of  almost  equal 
thickness  throughout,  and  ends  quite  bluntly,  it  stands  upward 
and  is  considerably  longer  than  the  tarsus.  These  tarsi  are  ter- 
minated, as  usual ,  by  suckers.  The  epimera  of  these  two  legs  nearly 
join  at  their  posterior  ends.  The  third  pair  of  legs  are  mndi 
smaller,  not  above  half  the  length ;  they  are  terminated  by  three 
very  long  hairs  of  unequal  lengths,  the  longest  is  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  fourth  legs  resemble  the  third,  but  are 
BO  small  as  to  appear  quite  rudimentary ;  they  are  not  above  half 
the  length  of  the  third  pair,  they  also  are  terminated  by  three 
long  hairs,  but  these  are  small  and  short  compared  with  those  on 
the  third  pair.  The  body  bears  two  pairs  of  very  long  hairs  on 
the  hind  margin,  the  outer  hair  of  each  pair  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  inner,  the  outer  hair  is  longer  than  the  body.  The  vulva 
is  a  rounded  median  depression,  towards  which  the  strisB  of  the 
skin  run  from  all  sides,  as  in  S,  setiferus. 

The  Nymph, — Besembles  the  adult  female,  but,  of  course,  is 
smaller  and  less  chitinized. 

Mahitat.  I  found  the  species  upon  the  hedgehog  {Erinaeeui 
europaiU).  It  is  very  active,  running  up  and  down  the  spines  of 
the  hedgehog  with  great  rapidity. 
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GtoiTioMEBUs*  MTJ8CTJLINTJS,  Dov.  gen.  et  sp.  (PI.  XXVI.  fig.  9.) 

mm. 

Length  about *155 

Breadth  about -105 

Length  of  legs  (all  pairs)  about    '035 
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each  tarsus,  besides  a  few  others.  The  penis  is  placed  on  the 
yentral  surface  in  the  median  line  between  the  hinder  part  of  the 
coziD  of  the  third  legs ;  the  vulva  between  those  of  the  seotmd 
legs. 

I  found  the  creature  on  the  surface  of,  or  very  slightly  boned 
in,  a  depression  of  the  skin  lining  the  inner  side  of  the  external  ear 
of  the  short-tailed  field-vole  {Arvieola  agre^tU),  I  believe  it  to  be 
unrecorded,  and  propose  to  call  it  *'  Ghniamerw  muieuUnus'* 

DBSOBIPTION  OP  PLATE  XXVL 

Fig.  1.  Myocoptes  tenojt,  $.        Dorsal   aspect.     X    175.    Drawn   from  t 

spedmeo  with  long  abdopseD. 

2.  „  »,      »         Ventral  aspect.     X   175.    Drawn  bm  t 

specimen  with  short  abdomen. 

3.  „  „      „         From  the  side.     X  175.    IVatural  poatioo, 

holding  the  hairs  of  the  mouse. 

4.  „  t,     6'        Dorsal  aspect.     X  176. 
6.          „  „       „         Ventral  aspect     X  175. 

6.  ,,  ,,  nymplu  Dorsal  aspect. 

7.  ,,  V     2'        ^^  l^*  "^^^  f*^™  the  inner  side.    X  S5flL 

8.  Syntbiotes  tripilia,  $.    Ventral  aspect     X  ISO. 

9.  Goniomerua  mutculmus,  <J .    Dorsal    aspect      X    175.     (There  ii 

another   pair  of   long   hairs    on  the   hind   margin,   bdow  and 
hidden  by  the  pair  shown.) 


On  the  Structure  of  the  Betina  of  the  Blowfly  (Oalliphora  erf- 
throcephala).  By  Beitjahik  Thompson  Lowke,  F.B.C.S., 
E.L.S.,  Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparatiye  Anatomj  in 
the  Eojal  College  of  Surgeons. 

[Bead  21st  February,  1889.] 

(Plate  XXVIL) 

Ik  1884  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  before  t^  Societj 
on  the  compound  yision  and  morphology  of  the  eye  in  insecti, 
which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  new  series  of 
'  Transactions.' 

That  paper  received  at  the  time  much  adverse  criticism,  and 
Dr.  Hickson  published  a  memoir  in  the  '  Quarterly  JounuJ  of 
Microscopical  Science/  in  which  he  convinced  himself  that  he  had 
completely  refuted  my  observations. 
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From  that  day  to  tbis  I  have  continued  to  work  at  the  subject, 
and  1  now  venture  to  bring  before  this  Society  evidence  which  I 
think  can  hardly  fail  to  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  of  my 
opponents.  Although  I  never  had  any  doubt  of  the  correctness 
of  my  figures  or  descriptions,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
produce  preparations  which  would  admit  of  no  double  interpre- 
tation, but  which  would  appeal  at  once  to  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  histology  of  the  vertebrate 
retina. 

At  the  time  I  published  my  former  paper  I  felt  so  certain  that 
the  views  I  held  would  receive  a  ready  acceptance,  that  I  did  not, 
perhaps,  enter  sufficiently  into  minute  details,  and  left  many  points 
to  be  investigated  by  other  workers.  1  have  since  examined 
every  structure  in  the  greatest  detail,  and  have  much  to  add  with 
regard  to  the  developmental  history  of  the  compound  eye. 

The  retinal  rods,  which  I  figured  correctly  in  my  former  paper, 
correspond  with  the  periopticon  of  Dr.  Uickson,  except  that  his 
figmres  show  that  every  vestige  of  nerve-structure  and  nerve- 
terminal  organs  had  been  completely  destroyed  in  his  prepara- 
tions, leaving  nothing  but  the  skeletal  framework  with  the 
tracheal  vessels,  which  he  has  delineated  most  carefully  and 
correctly. 

He  states  that  my  paper  and  investigations  were  unnecessary, 
owing  to  the  unanimity  of  previous  investigators :  none,  however, 
agree  in  any  detail  with  Dr.  HicksoD,  nor,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  to  any  considerable  extent  with  each  other. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  earlier  observers,  the  so- 
called  periopticon  of  Hickson  has  only  been  described  in  detail 
by  Berger,  Carri^re,  Ciaccio,  Viallanes,  Hickson,  and  myself. 

To  show  how  far  these  observers  agree  with  each  other  and 
with  the  older  writers,  I  will  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Dr.  Hickson's  paper.    He  says : — 

"  Previous  to  the  publication  of  Berger's  paper  the  optic  tract 
of  insects  had  been  briefly  described  and  names  given  to  the 
various  regions.  Thus  Weismann  called  the  opticon  and  epiopti- 
con  the '  bulbus,'  the  region  where  the  optic  fibrils  decussate  the 
*  Stiel,'  and  the  periopticon  the  'Augenscheibe  *  *'  (I.  c,  page  27). 

Even  the  most  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  work  of  the 
German  naturalist  would  have  shown  Dr.  Hickson  that  this  is 
an  egregious  misstatement  of  Dr.  Weismann's  nomenclature. 
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Weismann's  '  Stiel  *  was  the  optic  nerve,  and  his  'Augenscheibe ' 
the  structure  from  which  the  dioptron  is  developed.  I  shall  have 
later  to  give  Dr.  Weismann's  views  more  fully.  Dr.  Hickson 
continues  (page' 27) : — "  Since  Berger's  paper  appeared  Carri^re 
has  described  the  periopticon  as  '  a  layer  of  long  palisade-shaped 
cells,  the  number  of  which  corresponds  with  the  eye  units ;  every 
one  of  these  palisade  cells  possesses  an  oblong  nucleus  at  its 
foremost,  somewhat  broader,  end.'  My  researches  show  that 
this  description  is  quite  inaccurate.  The  elements  of  the  periop- 
ticon are  not  cells,  and  the  large  oval  nucleus  situated  in  each 
element  does  not  exist ;  nerve-cells,  when  they  exist  in  the  region 
of  the  periopticon  in  Musca,  lie  between  the  elements  and  not  in 
them,  as  my  figures  show." 

These  statements  and  others  show  that  Dr.  Hickson  and  Carriere 
do  not  agree.  With  regard  to  the  nuclei  described  by  Carriere, 
they  undoubtedly  exist,  but  not,  as  Carriere  thought,  within  the 
palisades,  but  externally  to  them,  immediately  beneath  their  in- 
vesting sheath.  Dr.  Hickson  is  right  when  he  says  these  bodies 
are  not  cells,  they  are  developed  from  cells,  and  each  consists  of  a 
bundle  of  fusiform  rods.  With  regard  to  the  terminations  of  the 
optic  nerve,  Carriere  distinctly  traced  the  nerve-fibres  into  the  pali- 
sades ;  D r.  Hickson  says  they  go  round  them .  1  trace  them  directly 
into  the  fusiform  rods  which  form  the  palisades.  The  structures 
seen  and  correctly  figured  by  Dr.  Hickson  are  tracheal  vessels. 

Carriere  supposed  the  nerve-fibres  to  pass  out  at  the  superficial 
end  of  the  palisades  and  to  perforate  the  basilar  membrane ;  from 
this  I  entirely  dissent.  In  support  of  this  view  Carriere  has 
figured,  quite  diagram matically,  what  I  believe  is  a  tracheal  vessel 
seen  behind  the  fusiform  body.  Carriere  also  saw  the  highly  re- 
fractive outer  ends  of  the  rods,  or,  rather,  that  part  which  is  con- 
nected with  their  inner  portion,  and  says,  ^^  in  Musca  vomitoria 
one  sees  in  every  cell  a  cylindrical  axis." 

Dr.  Hickson  entirely  put  himself  in  the  wrong  in  describing 
the  nervous  elements  as  between  the  palisades;  his  nervous 
elements  are  undoubtedly  fine  tracheal  tubes.  Dr.  Hickson's 
figures  accurately  represent  the  nerve-sheaths  and  trachees  as 
well  as  the  supporting  neuroglia,  but  no  vestige  of  nerve  or 
nerve-end  organs  appears  in  them.  A  careful  examination  of  his 
own  figures  at  once  leads  to  a  dissent  from  all  his  statements, 
which  are  as  inaccurate  as  his  figures  are  accurate.  I  cannot 
understand  how  so  good  an  observer  could  have  been  so  misled. 
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Berger  and  Yiallanes  trace  the  optic-nerve  fibres  through  a 
series  of  small  round  ceils,  verj  conspicuous^  in  the  outer  half  of 
my  retina,  Hickson's  periopticon.  Hickson  regards  these  cells 
as  of  quite  secondary  import.  They  clearly  belong  to  the  sup- 
porting tissue  and  are  external  to  the  sheaths  of  the  retinal 
elements,  which  are  continuous  with  the  perineurium  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

Dr.  Hickson  and  Dr.  Grenacher  suppose  the  sheathing  cells  of 
the  great  rods,  retinulse  of  Grenacher,  to  be  the  nerve-terminals ; 
and  more  recently  Flatten  pretends  that  the  optic  nerve  ter- 
minates in  the  crystalline  cone.  There  is  therefore  no  unanimity 
amongst  previous  writers,  especially  in  matters  of  detail ;  as  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  all  be  right,  it  is  quite  possible,  as  I 
assert,  that  they  are  all  wrong. 

Dr.  Hickson's  neurospongium,  or  terminal  anastomosis,  which 
is  inadmissible  on  physiological  grounds,  is  no  nerve- plexus 
at  all,  but  the  tracheal  plexus  and  the  sustentacular  framework 
of  my  retina. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prepare  sections  which  show  the 
true  retinal  end-organs.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  chloroform  and  alcohol  used  in  the  process  of  imbedding 
dissolve  the  fatty  matters  from  the  nerves,  and  the  external 
extremities  of  my  retinal  rods  are  completely  dissolved  or  dis- 
integrated by  the  action  of  aqueous  media. 

I  have,  however,  on  many  occasions  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sections  in  which  both  the  inner  and  outer  extremities  of  the 
retinal  rods,  as  well  as  the  nerves,  remain  more  or  less  unaltered. 
Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  extreme  transparency  of  these 
structures  in  very  thin  sections,  and  from  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  stained  by  any  of  the  stains  used  in  such  researches  ; 
the  outer  ends  of  the  ro^s  are  not  affected  by  strong  solutions  of 
aniline  dyes,  except  vesuvin  *. 

In  thicker  sections  the  numerous  round  cells  between  the 
retinal  nerve-end  organs,  which  are  not  connected  with  nerves, 
but  with  the  sustentacular  framework,  entirely  conceal  the  outer 
ends  of  the  rods. 

There  are  two  methods  which  give  good  results ;  in  both  the 
tissues  must  be  fixed  either  with  osmic  acid  and  absolute  alcohol 

*  The  best  demonstration  of  these  organs  is  obtained  bj  staining  with  a 
solution  of  vesuyin  in  aniline  water.  The  solution  must  be  quite  freshly  made, 
and  unfortunately  such  preparations  fade  rapidly  when  mounted  in  balsam. 
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or  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  imbedded  in  paraffin  without  the  use 
of  ether  or  turpentine.  Very  thin  sections  are  then  cut  and 
fixed  on  the  slide  with  shellac  and  kreosote.  The  cement  must 
be  thoroughly  dried  in  the  oven  at  the  melting-point  of  the 
paraffin  used,  and  on  no  account  at  a  higher  temperature. 

The  paraffin  is  next  removed  by  turpentine.  The  slide  is  then 
wiped  on  its  back  and  edges,  and  flooded  with  pure  spirit,  which 
is  drained  off,  and  immediately  afterwards  flooded  with  76  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  rapidly  drained  ;  ErhHch's  logwood  solution  is 
then  poured  on  the  slide  and  washed  off  after  a  few  minutes  or 
longer  by  agitating  the  slide  for  a  few  moments  in  water,  and  it 
is  again  flooded  with  75  per  cent,  alcohol.  The  washing  is  the 
most  dangerous  process,  as  if  the  specimens  are  kept  too  long  in 
water  the  outer  ends  of  the  retinal  rods  will  be  entirely  dissolved. 
Instead  of  Erhlich's  logwood  a  solution  of  vesuvin  in  water  may 
be  used  ;  it  stains  the  retinal-end  organs  better  than  any  of  the 
aniline  dyes.  Saflranine  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  or  a  solution  of 
fuchsine  or  eosine,  may  be  used  for  staining,  and  the  washings  done 
with  spirit,  the  results  of  which  are  often  satisfactory.  Spiller's 
purple  gives  excellent  results,  but  the  specimens  are  not  permanent. 
The  specimen,  after  flooding  with  75  per  cent,  alcohol,  is  treated 
with  pure  alcohol,  rapidly  drained  and  cleared  with  clove-oil 
and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Or,  afber  the  first  washing  in  water,  the  specimen  may  be 
mounted  in  glycerine,  gradually  adding  stronger  and  stronger 
glycerine  and  water,  and  draining  after  each  addition.  I  have 
found  that  with  aniline  dyes  a  very  dilute  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  '6  per  cent.,  or  aniline  water  is  not  inadmissible  for 
washing  out  the  excess  of  the  stain. 

GHycerine  mounts,  when  successful,  show  the  outer  ends  of  the 
rods,  either  vacuolated  or  frequently  partially  dissolved,  more 
plainly  than  balsam  mounts. 

The  balsam  mounts  need  very  careful  illumination,  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  outer  ends  of  the  rods. 

If  we  trace  the  optic  nerve,  we  observe  that  its  fibres  run  in 
larger  or  smaller  bundles,  invested  in  a  very  transparent  sheath, 
OP  perineurium.  They  terminate  in  the  palisade  layer  by  entering 
the  fusiform  elements.  The  sheath  is  continued  over  the  fusiform 
elements,  and  terminates  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  basilar  mem- 
brane. The  tracheal  vessels  accompany  the  bundles  of  optic 
nerve-fibres,  outside  their  sheath,  and  continue  between  the  pali- 
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sades,  and  ultimately  pierce  the  basilar  membrane  and  ran 
between  the  great  rods. 

The  figure  given  (Plate  XXVII.  flg.  1)  is  from  the  eye  of 
a  Hawk-moth,  in  which  these  details  are  larger  and  more 
easily  seen  than  in  the  Blowfly.  The  palisade  bodies  do  not 
reach  the  basilar  membrane,  but  are  prolonged  as  extremely 
transparent  rods,  3  to  5  /i  in  diameter,  in  the  fly  and  in  most  of 
the  insects  I  have  examined,  and  from  20  to  80  /i  in  length 
(Plate  XXYII.  figs.  2  and  3,  a).  These  with  the  palisade  cells,  h, 
form  my  bacilli  or  retinal  end-organs,  the  whole  length  of  which 
is  from  60  to  70  /I.  The  outer  transparent  portion  is  rarely 
straight,  but  usually  strongly  curved  in  a  crook.  They  exhibit 
a  fine  longitudinal  striation. 

The  outer  ends  of  the  rods  evidently  consist  of  some  substance 
resembling  mucin;  they  have  the  same  refractive  index  and 
general  characters  as  the  mucin  of  the  intestinal  epithelial  ceUs 
of  the  insect. 

The  inner  extremity  of  the  outer  part  of  the  rod  is  imbedded 
in  the  fasciculus  of  elongate  cell-like  palisade  bodies,  fig.  2, 
which  form  the  inner  portion  of  the  retinal  end-organs ;  each  outer 
segment  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  finer  rods,  2  /i  in 
diameter,  pressed  together  into  a  cylinder;  these  produce  the 
longitudinal  strisB.  Each  small  component  rod  lies  on  the  inner 
surface  of  one  of  the  fusiform  cell-like  bodies  which  form  to- 
gether the  inner  part  of  the  retinal  end-organ. 

The  outer  ends  of  the  rods  are  surrounded  and,  except  in 
very  thin  sections,  concealed  by  the  smaU  round  chaplet-cells  of 
Yiallanes  (fig.  2,  e).  These  are  connected  with  each  other  by  fine 
processes  and  form  a  true  adenoid  sustentacular  tissue,  well  seen 
in  transverse  sections  of  the  pupa  (fig.  4). 

Comparison  of  the  Baoillary  Layer  with  the  Baeillary  Layer 
of  the  Vertebrate  Betina. 

In  size  and  structure  the  elements  of  the  retina  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  vertebrate ;  the  optic  nerve  terminates 
in  the  protoplasmic  inner  segment,  whilst  the  outer  segment  is 
transparent,  resists  stains,  exhibits  longitudinal  strisa,  and  swells 
up  with  water  in  both.  In  both  it  is  easily  destroyed,  and  fre- 
quently exhibits  vacuolation. 

LDor.  JOUBir. — zooLoar,  tol.  xx.  31 
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In  most  insects  the  outer,  highly  refraciiYe  ends  of  the  letinid 
end-organs  are  imbedded  in  abundant  pigment.  The  fliee  are 
the  only  exception,  and  in  these  the  cells  surrounding  the  baaDi 
are  free  from  pigment. 

The  5VacA«»  (Plate  XXVII.fig.  3)  form  a  dense  network  ironnd 
the  inner  segments  of  the  retinal  end-organs  in  insects,  and 
branches  extend  to  and  perforate  the  basilar  membrana  These 
fine  trachesEH  are  without  anj  spiral  markings,  and  are  eadfy 
mistaken  for  fine  nerve-twigs.  The  figure  given  (fig.  3)  shows 
these  tracheae  in  a  moth,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  th^ 
lie  between  the  uerve-end  organs,  and  that  thej  biandi 
dichotomouslj  between  the  great  rods.  The  aniline  stains  at 
once  colour  the  tracheae,  whilst  they  have  no  effect  upon  the 
nerves.  These  stains,  however,  attack  the  nerve-sheaths,  hut 
not  the  outer  ends  of  the  retinal  end-organs.  By  the  use  of 
aniline  stains,  especially  Spiller's  purple,  I  have  been  aUe  to 
trace  the  finer  tracheal  vessels,  which  have  been  constantly  mb- 
taken  for  nerves,  to  the  larger  tracheal  trunks  and  in  one  of  mj 
photographs  this  relation  is  sufficiently  evident. 

The  illustrations  on  Plate  XXYII.  show  the  large  aixe  oi 
the  bundles  of  optic  nerve-fibres  with  their  terminationB  in  the 
retinal  end-organs ;  they  also  show  that  nothing  bearing  anj 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  these  nerve-cords  passes  through 
or  even  up  to  the  basilar  membrane.  The  basilar  membrane  is 
chitinous  and  has  a  cellular  layer  on  both  its  inner  and  outer 
surface ;  that  on  its  inner  surface  consists  of  branching  or  stellate 
cells,  which  are  continuous  with  the  sustentaculor  framework  of 
my  retina ;  the  outer  layer  consists  of  pigment-cells,  continnons 
with  the  pigment-sheaths  of  the  great  rods.  The  perforati<Ki8  vk 
the  chitinous  layer  of  the  basilar  membrane  are  between  and  not 
opposite  to  the  extremities  of  the  great  rods,  and  transmit  the 
tracheal  vessels. 

The  structure  of  the  great  rods  has  with  some  been  the  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  my  views.  The  appearance  of  these  strnctorea 
in  many  sections  is  certainly  perplexing.  The  reason  is  thai 
which  I  have  already  insisted  upon.  In  life  they  are  hollow  tubes 
filled  and  distended  with  fluid.  In  bad  preparations  they  appear 
stellate  in  transverse  sections  and  present  no  central  cavity ;  in 
radial  sections  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  wide  spaces, 
often  filled  by  distended  tracheal  vessels. 
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In  transrerse  sectionB,  when  nnaltered  by  the  proeees  of  im- 
bedding, tbey  are  circiilar  or  hexagonal  rings,  with  a  large 
central  cavity ;  they  touch  each  other  at  their  periphery,  and  the 
tracheal  yeBsels  appear  as  thick-walled  bat  yery  small  tubes. 
Each  great  rod  is  seen  in  such  sections  to  be  lined  by  a  thin 
cnticnlm*  layer,  which  dips  down  betwe^i  the  sheathing  cells ; 
it  is  the  folds  of  this  membrane  which  appear  as  bright  highly 
refracting  points  under  unfavorable  conditions  of  illumination. 
With  direct  central  light,  thin  sections,  with  oil  or  water 
immersion-lenses,  no  longer  present  these  appearances ;  there 
is  no  bundle  of  axial  rods  in  such  preparations  when  properly 
examined,  only  a  thin  cuticular  lining. 

Further  evidence  in  favour  of  my  views  is,  I  believe,  shortly 
forthcoming  from  the  pen  of  an  independent  observer.  Prof. 
Plateau  informs  me  that  last  year,  at  Cologne,  Dr.  fixner  showed 
the  single  image  formed  by  the  compound  eye— -the  image  in 
the  plane  of  my  basilar  membrane  formed  by  the  uninjured  eye, 
f .  e.  by  my  dioptron.  I  wait  anxiously  for  the  spring,  as  with 
fresh  insects  at  command  I  have  little  doubt  the  demonstration 
of  an  erect  picture  in  this  region  is  perfectly  easy. 

The  Development  of  the  Compound  JEye, 

The  development  of  the  compound  eye  was  described  by  "Weis- 
mann  in  1864  *.  I  have  gone  through  a  most  laborious  research, 
and  in  the  main  points  my  observations  agree  with  those  of  the 
great  German  investigator.  Weismann  says  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  eye  in  insects  is  developed  from  two  perfectly 
distinct  parts — one  from  the  nerve-centres  of  the  larva,  the  other 
from  the  optic  disc  ("  Augenscheibe,"  /.  o,  p.  194). 

If  we  follow  the  development  of  the  optic  disc,  we  find  it  at  first 
as  a  thin  cellular  expansion  enveloping  the  anterior  part  of  the 
hemisphere  (or  supra-oesophageal  ganglion).  It  consists  of  cells 
(the  optogenic  cells  of  Viallanes)  which  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  other  discs ;  they  measure  15  /i  in  diameter  at  an  early 
period  of  the  pupa  state  and  have  large  clear  nuclei.  During 
the  formation  of  the  head,  the  eye-disc  separates  considerably 

*  **  Die  Entwiokluiig  der  Dipteren,"  Leipiig,  1864.  Beprinted  from  £dlL 
Zeitooh.  f.  w.  Zool. 
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from  the  hemisphere,  the  interspace  being  filled  with  the  grannkr 
yelk-like  eubstance  of  the  somatic  cavity  of  the  pupa.  The 
whole  dioptron  is  developed  by  a  division  of  the  optogenic  oeHi, 
as  ClaparMe  long  ago  showed.  Each  original  cell  corresponds 
to  a  single  corneal  facet.  These  cells  form  almost  hemispbeiical 
projections  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  disc  and  are  soon  coTered 
by  an  extremely  thin  cuticular  layer. 

The  cuticular  layer  is  seen  in  my  sections  to  dip  sligbtiy 
between  the  cells,  whilst  the  corneal  lens  is  secreted  subsequently 
between  the  cell  and  the  primitive  cuticular  layer.  The  lenses 
are,  as  I  have  already  described  them,  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
chitinous  layer,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  I  have  designst^ed 
the  kistoid  cornea.  In  adult  pupsB  the  distinction  is  perfectly 
apparent,  although  Dr.  Hickson  has  denied  that  my  descriptioQ 
is  correct;  the  most  patient  reinvestigation  entirely  confinns 
my  former  statement. 

So  far  my  investigations  entirely  accord  with  Weismann's  de- 
scription. "Weismann,  however,  believes  that  the  great  roda 
contain  a  nervous  structure,  which  he  describes,  from  optical 
sections,  as  resembling  a  bundle  of  fine,  highly  refractive,  con- 
ducting threads  ending  at  the  crystalline  cone.  He  has  nothing 
to  say  of  their  manner  of  development,  and  only  expresses  tiie 
opinion  that  they  appear  more  like  definite  threads  than  theanglee 
of  a  solid  rod. 

These  so-called  axial  threads,  as  I  have  stated  above,  are  well 
seen  in  numerous  transverse  sections  to  be  mere  folds  of  a 
chitinous  membrane  enclosing  a  considerable  empiy  cavity. 

Weismann's  description  of  the  development  of  the  nerTons 
structures  is  as  follows : — "  The  thin  nerve-cord  {SHel)  which 
unites  the  optic  disc  to  the  hemisphere  still  appears  on  the  fifth 
day  as  a  nervous  cord  ;  but  on  the  twelfth  day  the  pedicle  cm 
no  longer  be  seen."  He  concludes,  however,  that  it  has  spread 
out  into  an  invisible  layer  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  gan- 
glion. That  he  should  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion  without 
sufiScient  evidence  is  quite  unlike  him.  If,  as  he  says  and  as  is 
certainly  the  case,  the  nerve  disappears  entirely  between  the 
fifth  and  twelfth  day,  the  opinion  that  the  radial  stri®  (which,  be 
says,  appear  later  between  the  disc  and  the  hemisphere)  are  the 
same  nerve  spread  out,  is  not  founded  on  fact. 

We  must  remember  that  Weismann  regarded  the  discs  tf 
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expansions  consisting  of  epiblast-cells.  It  was  Oanin  who,  ten 
jears  later,  first  made  sections  and  discovered  their  real  structure. 
He  found  three  distinct  layers — Weismann's  epiblastic  layer; 
his  own  proTisional  layer,  which  covers  it  externally  as  a  fine  cellu- 
lar expansion,  which  resembles  the  amnion  of  a  mammalian 
embryo  in  being  continuous  with  the  periphery  of  the  disc,  in 
eoYering  its  whole  outer  surface,  and  in  enclosing  a  cavity 
between  it  and  the  epiblast  of  the  disc;  and  the  mesoblastic 
layer,  which  fills  the  hollow  cup-like  cavity  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  epiblastic  layer,  and  which  consists  of  a  network  of  fine 
branching  cells. 

Weismann's  own  figure  (52,  plate  xiii.,  I,  e.)  shows  clearly  that 
his  supposed  optic  nerve  is  the  mesoblast  of  the  disc.  My  own 
observations  show  that  the  nervous  pedicle  of  the  optic  disc 
becomes  atrophied  and  disappears,  whilst  the  nervous  retina  is 
developed  as  a  papilla  in  front  of  the  original  optic  pedicle. 

In  my  former  paper  I  described  and  gave  figures  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  new  retina  is  developed  during  the  skiu-shedding  of 
the  Cockroach ;  the  original  nervous  pedicle  of  the  disc  corre- 
sponds to  the  nerve  of  the  first  few  facets  of  the  eye.  As  the 
number  of  facets  is  far  greater  after  each  ecdysis,  so  a  new  retina 
is  developed  from  the  nerve-centres  as  a  distinct  papilla ;  the  first 
formed  nerve  and  retina  at  the  same  time  undergo  atrophy. 

I  regard  the  original  pedicle  of  the  disc  in  the  Blowfly  (figs.  5, 
6,  &  7,  it.)  as  a  rudiment.  It  exhibits  few,  if  any,  nerve-fibres  and 
consists  cbiefly  of  connective  neuroglia  continuous  with  the  in- 
vesting layer  of  the  rudimentary  hemisphere.  The  spongy  meso- 
blastic tissue  which  Weismann  mistook  for  an  expansion  of  the 
nervous  pedicle  of  the  disc  consists  of  tiie  elements  from  which 
the  tracheal  vessels  and  pigmented  fringes  of  the  dioptron  and 
neuron  originate.  This  tissue  extends  into  the  dioptron,  but  only 
between  the  ingrowing  optogenic  cells,  which  become  first  colum- 
nar and  tben  elongated  rods,  dividing  during  the  process  to  form 
the  cone  and  the  investing  cells  of  the  great  rods,  and  separating 
firom  each  other  to  enclose  the  central  cavity  of  the  cone  and 
the  great  rod.  Clapar^de  long  ago  correctly  described  the 
manner  of  the  development  of  the  cones  and  great  rods. 

Viallanes,  like  Weismann,  but  with  less  excuse,  mistook  the 
mesoblast  of  the  disc  for  the  optic  nerve  and  believed  that  its 
fibres  perforate  the  axes  of  the  great  rods.     It  is  easy  in  thick 
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sections  to  mistake  fibres  running  between  for  fibres  entering  tiie 
optogenic  cells. 

The  nerve-papilla,  from  which  the  optic  ganglia,  the  optic  Deire, 
and  the  retina  are  developed,  gradually  grows  outwards  towards 
the  dioptron  (Plate  XX  VII.  figs.  5-8,  n).  It  is  at  first  covered 
by  a  layer  of  columnar  cells,  which  represent  the  epiblast  of  ^ 
nerve-centre ;  from  this  layer  the  bacillaiy  layer  of  the  retina  u 
developed.  These  cells  become  converted  into  the  retinal  end- 
organs.  The  mesoblastic  spongy  tissue  is  gradually  absorbed  or 
converted  into  tracheal  and  connective  elements,  which  ultimately 
form  a  thin  layer  between  the  retina  and  the  basilar  membrane 
of  the  dioptron. 

The  retina,  even  when  the  insect  is  nearly  ready  to  escape  from 
the  pupa,  is  still  separated  from  the  dioptron  by  a  space  filled 
with  branching  cells  (Plate  XXVII.  fig.  8,  mc)  and  secondary  yelk, 
so  that  the  supposed  entrance  of  nerve-fibres  into  the  dioptron 
cannot  be  explained  by  any  known  process  of  development 

The  continuity  of  the  tracheie  of  the  dioptron  and  those  of  tbe 
mesoblast  is  the  result  of  the  penetration  of  the  latter  between 
the  great  rods  during  their  inward  growth  ;  but  during  this  period 
the  nervous  papilla  is  separated  by  a  wide  space  filled  wi& 
secondary  yelk  and  reticular  mesoblast  from  the  ingrowing  epi- 
thelial structures  of  the  dioptron. 

Thus,  if  my  observations  are  correct,  the  retina,  like  that  of  a 
vertebrate,  is  entirely  formed  as  an  outgrowth  from  the  central 
nervous  system,  while  the  dioptron,  like  the  crystalline  lent 
and  the  refractive  structures  generally,  is  formed  from  tbe  ex- 
ternal epiblast,  which  is  more  or  less  invaded  by  mesoblastic 
elements.  With  regard  to  the  retina  itself,  it  is  undoubtedly, 
like  the  nerve-centres,  no  less  epiblastic  in  the  insect  than  in  tiie 
vertebrate,  as  the  hemispheres  themselves,  as  well  as  the  ventral 
ganglia,  are  formed  from  the  embryonic  epiblast. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  expect  me 
to  prove  a  negative,  i.  e,  that  no  nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  dipptroa. 
The  onus  rather  lies  with  my  opponents  to  prove  that  the  great 
optic  nerve  does  enter  the  dioptron,  and  to  find  its  terminali. 
Even  the  most  cursory  glance  at  the  works  of  Dr.  Hickson,  M. 
Berger,  M.  Yiallanes,  and  others  will  show  that  they  have  giren 
totally  dissimilar  representations ;  of  these  Dr.  Hickson's  are 
correct  enough  as  representations  of  tracheal  and  mesoblastie 
skeletal  tissues.    I  would  ask,  Which  of  the  various  structoree 
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represented  are  to  be  considered  as  nerves  P  No  one  has  yet 
figured  one  satisfactory  representation  of  the  optic-nerve  fibres 
entering  the  great  rods.  Dr.  Hickson  says,  '*  Morphology  teaches 
us  that  the  great  rods  are  nerye-terminals."  To  appeal  to  mor- 
phology to  settle  the  question  appears  to  me  to  show  on  how 
slender  a  basis  of  observation  the  received  view  rests,  and  I  should 
myself  regard  an  appeal  to  morphology  as  one  which  is  fatal  to 
Ihe  received  view ;  for,  if  morphology  teaches  us  anything  on  this 
subject,  it  is  that  the  retinal  end-organs  belong  to  that  part  of 
the  epiblast  from  which  the  great  nerve-centres  are  developed, 
and  that  the  dioptric  structures  arise  from  the  superficial  or 
cutaneous  epiblast. 


DBSCBIPTION  OF  PLATE  XXVH. 

Fig.  1.  A  section  of  the  retina  of  a  Hawk-moth ;  partly  drawn  from  a  photograph 
and  finished  from  the  section,  fft^  great  rods ;  m,  basilar  membrane ; 
b,  bacillaiy  layer ;  n,  optic  nerve ;  tr,  tracheal  ressel. 

2.  A  section  of  the  retina  of   a  Blowfly,     c,  chaplet-cells  of  Yiallanes. 

i^inoh  objectiTe,  water-immersion. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  retina  of  a  Hawk-moth  ;  drawn  from  a  photograph, 

with  details  added  from  the  specimen.  The  tracheal  ressels  seen 
passing  through  the  basilar  membrane  are  much  more  distinct  in  the 
photograph  than  in  the  specimen  seen  by  the  microscope ;  these  are 
represented  in  the  drawing  as  they  appear  in  the  photograph. 

4.  A  transverse  section  through  the  badllary  layer  of  the  retina  of  a  Blow- 

fly which  had  just  emerged  from  the  pupa. 

5.  A  section  of  the  optic  disc  and  cephalic  ganglion  of  a  3-day-old  pupa. 

o,  optic  disc ;  tt,  stalk ;  rt,  retina.    1-inch  objective. 

6.  A  portion  of  the  same,  showing  the  retina  and  inner  extremity  of  the 

stalk. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  optic  disc  and  stalk  of  the  same.    00^  optogenic  cells ; 

mc,  mesoblastic  cells,    ^inch  otrjectiTe. 

8.  A  section  of  the  retina  of  a  ten-day-old  pnpa.    Showing  the  mesoblast 

elements  between  the  retina  and  the  basilar  membrane,  ^inch 
objective. 

(The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  in  all  the  flgoree.) 
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On  the  structure  and  Development  of  the  Ovaries  and  their 
Appendages  in  the  Blowfly  (CalUphora  erythroeephdla).  By 
B.  Thompson  Lowne,  F.E.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  Hunterian  Professor 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

[Bead  6th  December,  1888.] 

(Plati  xxvm.) 

1.  Introductory. 

2.  DeTelopment  of  the  Orariee  and  Ora. 

3.  The  Oriducts  and  their  appendages. 

4.  The  etructure  of  the  Gum-glandB. 

5.  Theoretical  OonsiderationB  and  Conclusions. 

6.  Bibliography. 

1.  Introductory. 
Thx  ovary  of  an  insect  is  known  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
ovarian  tubes  connected  with  a  single  outlet,  the  oviduct. 

The  ova  lie  within  a  thin  membranous  tube,  the  tunica  pro- 
pria, and  form  an  egg-string ;  this  is  enclosed  within  a  f olHde, 
the  egg-follicle,  the  so-called  peritoneal  coat.  In  each  egg-striug 
three  parts  are  usually  recognized — the  terminal  thread,  the  ter- 
minal chamber,  and  the  egg-chamber  or  chambers. 

In  the  Blowfly  each  ovary  consists  of  about  a  hundred  ovarian 
follicles,  springing  from  the  dilated  anterior  end,  or  calyx,  of  the 
ovarian  duct.  When  the  ovary  is  mature  (PL  XXVIII.  fig.  8) 
the  terminal  threads  exist  as  mere  rudiments  (t./.),  and,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  no  terminal  chambers.  In  the  young  ovary, 
however  (fig.  6),  the  terminal  chambers  are  well  marked  (/.<?.). 

Much  discussion  is  found  in  the  writings  of  various  authors  as 
to  the  nature  and  import  of  the  terminal  thread. 

Brandt  (6*)  maintains  that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  ovaries  with  and  ovaries  without  terminal  threads  (l.  c, 
p.  21)—"  these  are  mere  prolongations  of  the  ovarian  tubes  or  of 
their  peritoneal  investment.  In  the  former  case  they  have  the 
same  morphological  significance  as  the  rest  of  the  ovarian  tube, 
in  the  latter  they  are  mere  connective  or  suspensory  bands.*' 
My  own  observations  have  led  me  to  exactly  the  same  conclusion. 

The  Terminal  Chamber  (fig.  6,  t,c.)  is  filled  with  small  cells. 
Stein  (24)  was  apparently  the  first  to  distinguish  the  terminal 
chamber  as  an  important  constituent  of  the  ovary ;  he  calls  it  the 

*  The  numbers  in  parentheses  following  authors*  names  refer  to  corresponding 
numbers  in  the  Bibliography  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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germinal  chamber  (Keimfach).  He  was  followed  by  Prof.  Huxley 
(10, 11),  Sir  John  Lubbock  (19),  Claus  (8),  and  others.  Stein 
enunciated  the  view  that  the  function  of  the  terminal  chamber  is 
the  formation  of  germ-yelks ;  but  he  does  not  regard  all  the  cells 
in  the  chamber  as  germ-yelks.  Sir  John  Lubbock  went  a  step 
further  and  wrote  as  follows : — "  In  their  earliest  stage,  the  egg- 
cell  and  the  vitelligenous  cells  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  no  one,  I  think,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  upper 
part  of  the  egg- tube  in  any  Hemipterous  or  Dipterous  insect  can 
fail  to  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

I  agree  entirely  with  Sir  John  Lubbock  in  this,  that  all  the 
cells  in  the  terminal  chamber  are  alike ;  but  when  he  concludes, 
'*Tbe  egg-tube  contains,  indeed,  at  this  end,  cells  which  are 
neither  vitelligenous  nor  egg-cells,  but  which  are  capable  of 
becoming,  under  certain  circumstances,  either  one  or  the  other," 
I  cannot  agree  with  him,  and  my  reasons  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

The  Egg-cliambers, — This  term  was  first  applied,  I  believe,  by 
Brandt  (6)  to  that  portion  of  the  egg-tube  which  contains  definite 
ova.  In  some  insects  each  egg  is  formed  from  a  single  cell ;  this  is 
80  in  the  Orthoptera ;  such  ova  are  designated  by  Brandt  pandistic. 
In  other  insects  several  cells  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  ovum ;  these  ova  he  termed  meraistic. 

In  the  meroistic  egg  Brandt  calls  the  lowest  cell  the  egg-cell, 
the  others  he  terms  nutrient  or  yelk-cells. 

The  part  played  by  these  nutrient  cells  is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion.  Brandt's  view,  which  has 
been  generally  adopted  in  text-books  and  widely  accepted,  is  this: — 
The  egg-cell  in  the  meroistic  egg  is  the  only  cell  enclosed  by  the 
chorion,  and  the  nutrient  cells  remain  outside  and  ultimately 
disappear.  These  are  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  concerned  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  egg-cell.  The  great  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  egg-cell  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  yelk-granules  within  it, 
around  its  nucleus,  which  Brandt  regards  as  the  germinal  vesicle. 
Similar  changes  also  occur  in  the  panoiatic  egg,  which  only  diff'ers 
from  the  meroistic  in  the  absence  of  the  nutrient  cells. 

Weismann  (26)  maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  cells, 
the  nutrient  as  well  as  the  egg-cell,  are  enclosed  in  the  chorion, 
and  that  they  all  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  yelk,  ultimately 
fusing  into  a  single  mass ;  and  this,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  agrees 
with  my  own  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  import  of  Brandt's  egg-cell  there  is  less 
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diTorgeoce  of  opinion ;  the  identification  of  its  nucleus  with  the 
germinal  reside  has  been  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  egg-cell  differs  from  those  of  the  nutrient  cells,  from  the 
very  earliest  stages  of  the  egg-formation.  Thus  Dr.  Glaus  (8) 
(p.  44)  writes : — "  The  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  are :  from  whence  is  the  germinal  vesicle 
derived  P  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  great  yelk-cells  P  The 
identification  of  the  germinal  vesicle  appears  to  be  difficult,  and 
the  earlier  observers  came  to  no  certain  rebult."  After  quoting 
from  Sir  John  Lubbock's  paper  (19)  he  continues,  "  I  believe  my 
own  observations  enable  me  to  prove  that  the  epithelial  cells,  the 
yelk-forming  cells,  and  the  egg-cell  are  modifications  of  originally 
identical  elements."  Yet  Glaus  thinks  he  distinguishes  the 
germinal  vesicle  in  very  immature  ova  by  '*  its  smaller  size  and 
clearer  contents  "  from  the  nuclei  of  the  adjacent  yelk-cells. 
Meyer's  (20)  statements  are  in  direct  opposition  to  this ;  according 
to  these  there  are  several  germinal  vesicles,  each  nucleus  becomes 
invested  by  a  membrane,  each  making,  as  it  were,  an  attempt  at 
forming  an  egg,  the  lowest  nucleus  persisting  and  the  others 
disappearing. 

In  my  opinion  by  far  the  best  and  most  accurate  description  of 
the  development  of  the  ovarian  eggs  in  the  Fly  is  due  to  Weis- 
mann  (26) ;  it  is  as  follows : — **  The  ovaries  are  developed  very 
slowly  in  the  MuscidsB ;  when  the  fiy  emerges  from  the  pupa 
none  of  the  eggs  are  formed,  although  the  ovary  may  be  recog- 
nized in  the  embryo"  (/.  c.  p.  206).  Weismann  then  refers  to 
a  description  of  the  ovary  in  the  adult  larva  of  the  closely-allied 
8arcophaga  camaria  (at  page  134),  *'  Goncerning  the  female  sexual 
organs  in  the  larva  of  Musca  vamiforia  I  have  no  observations ; 
I  must  therefore  fall  back  on  those  on  the  closely-allied  S.  ear- 
naria.  In  a  larva  one  centimetre  long,  the  ovary  has  a  diameter  of 
0*29*^,  is  flask-shaped,  and  differs  in  its  histological  structure  from 
the  male  sexual  gland ;  here  we  find  no  mother-cells,  the  struc- 
tureless sheath  encloses  only  small  round  cells  '013"^  in  diameter 
with  nuclei  *01",  exceedingly  clear  aod  exhibiting  nucleoli.  These 
cells  are  isolated  with  difficulty,  as  they  adhere  closely  to  each 
other.  If  we  tear  the  ovarium  of  an  adult  larva  no  further 
structure  is  visible ;  but  if  a  gentle  pressure  be  applied  to  the 
uninjured  ovary  one  may  distinguish  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
ovarian  tubes.    In  the  upper  half  of  the  ovary  they  appear  as 
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cylindrical  follicles  lying  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  all 
united  above  without  any  point  (terminal  thread  ?)  being  vieible, 
below  tliey  are  lost  in  the  cellular  mass.  The  diameter  of  a 
follicle  averages  '04  ^.  The  ovarian  follicles  consist  of  a  sheath 
of  fine  structureless  membrane  and  its  contents,  which  differs  in 
no  way  from  the  surrouoding  cell-mass.  The  sheaths  are  a  cutU 
cular  excretion  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells  forming  the 
cylinders.''  (He  continues  on  page  206)  "  So  that,  as  I  have 
shown  above,  the  original  soft  mass  of  cells  with  which  the 
ovarian  capsule  is  filled  becomes  differentiated,  in  part,  into  solid 
strings,  which  shed  a  cuticle  from  their  surface,  and  the  ovary 
comes  to  consist  of  a  small-celled  ground-substance  which  fills 
the  capsule,  in  which  solid  cellular  strings  are  imbedded,  each 
enclosed  in  a  fine  structureless  membrane;  of  an  outer  and  inner 
epithelium,  a  tender  albuminous  contents  in  which  free  nuclei  are 
imbedded,  as  Meyer  describes  in  the  youngest  condition  of  the 
ovary,  there  is  as  yet  no  trace.  The  term  egg-tubes  is  hardly 
admissible  at  this  stage,  it  is  only  later  by  the  differentiation  into 
a  wall  and  contents  that  they  become  tubes." 

"  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  pupa  stage  the  egg-tubes  still  only 
occupy  a  small  zone  of  the  flask-shaped  ovarium  (Taf.  xiv.  ^g.  70); 
they  lie  close  together  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  ovary  and 
still  exhibit  their  original  simple  structure,  only  the  contained 
cells  are  somewhat  larger  and  therefore  more  distinctly  seen. 
These  cells  are  spherical,  and  their  nuclei  are  easily  distinguished. 
The  cuticular  sheaths  end  above  in  rounded  domes." 

"  By  the  fourteenth  day  the  investing  sheaths  of  the  egg-tubes 
are  considerably  more  developed,  and  their  outer  form  is  altered; 
the  blind  end  ia  now  drawn  out  into  a  point,  the  middle  part  is 
swollen  and  the  posterior  part  contracted.  Still  the  lumen  is 
filled  with  cells  disposed  without  definite  order ;  no  regular  epi- 
thelium is  yet  visible,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  iu  the  size 
of  the  cells,  the  central  ones  being  larger  than  those  of  the 
periphery.  A  little  later  these  changes  are  more  conspicuous, 
and  the  egg-tube  exhibits  a  stem,  a  chamber,  and  a  nipple-like 
appendage  "  [Stein's  end-chamber],  "  the  narrowed  blind  end  of 
the  tube.  In  the  chamber  there  is  a  distinct  separation  of  the  cells, 
small  cells  line  the  follicle  in  a  single  layer,  as  an  epithelium 
enclosing  the  larger  cells  ;  from  the  latter  the  egg  is  ultimately 
formed." 

"  The  development  of  the  ovary  shows  that  the  life  of  the  fly 
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muflt  last  several  weeks.  A  ripe  egg  is  first  found  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  ovarian  follicle  after  the  insect  has  flown  about  for  a 
long  time ;  then  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth  chamber  has  been 
developed  in  which  there  are  eggs  in  difi'erent  stages  of  forma- 
tion." 

*'  The  development  of  these  eggs  takes  place  as  follows.  The 
large  cells  which  lie  within  the  epithelium  of  the  egg-chamber 
enlarge,  by  their  rapid  growth  they  lose  their  original  spherical 
form  and  appear  flattened  against  each  other  as  more  or  less 
hexagonal  sections  of  a  sphere.*' 

*'  These  cells  each  enclose  a  very  distinct  transparent  vesicular 
nucleus,  and  consist  of  homogeneous,  but  highly  refractive  cell- 
substance.  With  increase  of  the  cells  by  growth  this  cell-sub- 
stance becomes  flnely  granular  and  afterwards  dark  and  yelk-like. 
The  cell-membranes  then  disappear,  and  the  yelk  formed  iu  the 
cells  fuses  into  a  mass ;  so  also  all  the  nuclei  disappear  except  one, 
which  becomes  the  germinal  vesicle.  It  appears  that  the  nucleus 
of  the  cell  which  lies  lowest  in  the  chamber  always  furnishes  the 
germinal  vesicle.  This  seems  to  have  orginated  Meyer's  state- 
ments." 

Weismann  concludes  with  the  words  *,  "  So  far  as  the  Diptera 
are  concerned,  my  view  accords  with  Lubbock's ;  we  agree  that  the 
egg  of  the  Diptera  is  not  derived  from  a  single  cell,  but  is  a  com- 
pound formation,  like  the  egg  of  Cestodes  or  Trematodes,  in  which 
a  germogen  and  vitelligen  combine  their  products,  for  the  com- 
position of  an  egg." 

Stuhlmann  (25)  holds  the  same  views  as  Brandt  with  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  nutrient  cells,  and  renews  the  old  controversy 
with  regard  to  the  germinal  vesicle.  The  principal  results  at 
which  he  arrives  concerning  it  are  summed  up  by  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  I  have  been  enabled  by  a  series  of  observations 
on  insects'  eggs  to  establish  the  extrusion  of  large  balls  from  the 
germinal  vesicle  which  are  afterwards  lost  in  the  egg-plasm. 
Later  the  germinal  vesicle  disappears  until  at  last  at  the  upper 
egg-pole  we  again  flnd  it  as  the  segmentation  nucleus  "  f* 

*  Dass  das  Ei  der  Dipteren  nioht  Ton  einer  einzigen  Zelle  abstammt,  sondem 
ein  ebenao  zusammengeeetztes  Gebilde  ist  als  die  Eier  der  Oeetoden  und  Trema- 
toden,  bei  denen  Dotterstock  und  Keimstock  ihre  Producte  zur  Bildung  dee  Eies 
zusammenfliessen  laflsen  "  (L  c,  p.  209). 

t  "  £8  ist  mir  nun  gelnngen,  an  einer  Beihe  tou  Inaekteneiem  sioher  einen 
Austritt  Ton  groseen  Ballen  aus  dem  Eeimblasohen  zu  oonfltatiren,  die  doh 
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Such  an  outstreamiag  of  nuclear  particles  {Ballen)  is  un- 
doubtedly secQ  in  the  lowest  nucleus  of  the  egg,  but  it  also 
occurs  in  the  nuclei  of  the  so-called  nutrient  cells,  and  in  all  the 
nuclei  of  the  various  organs  of  the  larva  during  their  degeneration 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  pupa.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  yelk-formation,  whether  in  the  egg  or  the 
pupa,  whilst  it  is  quite  unlike  anything  which  has  been  observed 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  germinal  vesicles  of  other  animals. 

Lastly,  Heuking  (9)  has  quite  recently  figured  and  described 
the  ripe  ovarian  egg  of  the  Blowfly  with  the  nutrient  cells 
outside  the  chorion,  and  his  figure  has  fortunately  enabled  me 
to  discover  the  error  into  which  Brandt  and  his  followers  have 
fallen.  The  appearance  represented  by  Henking  is  an  excep- 
tional phenomenon  which  1  have  frequently  observed.  When 
the  eggs  approach  maturity  they  enlarge  so  rapidly  that  the 
anterior  pole  of  an  egg  is  often  pushed  into  a  chamber  above 
it  containing  a  half-developed  ovum,  which  then  assumes  the 
form  of  a  cap  over  the  anterior  pole  of  the  ripe  egg.  I 
have  sections  which  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  several  stages. 
Whenever  the  young  ovum  in  the  chamber  above  the  ripe  egg 
is  present  in  an  un-deformed  condition  the  cap  on  the  ripe 
egg  is  absent,  and  whenever  a  cap  is  present  there  is  no  second 
chamber  in  the  egg-follicle.  So  many  of  the  egg-tubes  exhibit 
transitional  conditions  in  which  the  ripe  egg  impinges  upon  or 
slightly  indents  the  half-formed  egg  in  the  chamber  above  it  that, 
with  good  sections,  I  cannot  believe  anyone  would  have  the 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon. 

2.  The  Development  of  the  Ovaries  and  Ova. 

The  earliest  stage  of  development  in  which  I  have  as  yet  seen 
the  ovaries  of  the  Fly  is  in  the  four-day  old  pupa  (PI.  XXVIII. 
fig.  4).  In  this  stage  they  are  apparently  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
stage  described  by  Weismann  as  that  of  the  seven-day-old  pupa. 
The  discrepancy  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  I  worked  in 
summer,  and  Weismann's  observations  were  made  in  winter.  The 
earlier  stages  of  the  pupa  are  well  known  to  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  external  temperature. 

naohher  im  Eiplasma  aafloBen.  Spater  venchwindet  daa  Eeimblasohen  von  un- 
■eren  Blioken,  bis  wir  endlioh  am  oberen  Bipol  den  Furchungskem  wieder- 
find6ii"(/.0.p.l2). 
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At  this  stage  the  ovary  is  pear-shaped  '25111.  in  diameter  and 
•84  to  '4  m.  in  length.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  thin  but  perfectly  dis- 
tinct cellular  capsule  (c).  It  consists  of  a  stroma  of  small  cells 
less  than  5  /i  in  diameter,  enclosing  the  bundle  of  egg-strings  («.«). 
These  are  closely  packed  together  and  occupy  the  anterior  rounded 
half  of  the  ovary. 

The  posterior  narrow  part  of  the  ovary  (cl)  is  filled  with  small 
round  cells  precisely  like  those  which  form  the  egg-strings,  except 
that  the  latter  are  slightly  larger,  5  /i. 

The  egg-strings  present,  even  at  this  period,  a  narrower  con- 
stricted posterior  and  a  more  dilated  anterior  portion  ;  they  are 
like  long  narrow  flasks,  the  neck  measures  5  fi  and  the  dilated 
portion  16  ft  in  diameter.  The  whole  consists  of  small  closely 
packed  cells  enclosed  in  a  fine  cuticular  membrane.  The  necks 
of  the  egg-strings  appear  to  be  open  behind,  where  the  cells  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ovary,  destined  to  form  the  ducfc,  are  con- 
tinuous with  those  within  the  flask-like  egg-strings.  There  is  as 
yet  no  trace  of  a  lumen  in  the  solid  rudiment  of  the  oviduct. 

The  cells  between  and  around  the  egg-tubes  are,  however, 
already  distinctly  elongated  and  form  a  stroma,  in  which  the  egg- 
strings  lie,  so  differing  entirely  from  the  cells  which  form  the 
egg-strings  and  fill  the  calyx  of  the  ovary. 

The  next  stage  of  development  is  seen  in  the  half-formed  pupa, 
about  the  tenth  day  (Plate  XXVIII.  fig.  5) ;  at  this  stage  the  ovary 
is  apparently  cup-shaped,  it  appears  crescentic  in  lateral  sections, 
with  the  concavity  of  the  crescent  in  front ;  it  has  a  diameter  of 
•5  m.,  but  is  still  about  '3  m.  in  thickness,  measured  from  before 
backwards  in  its  thickest  part.  That  part  of  the  ovary  not 
occupied  by  the  egg-strings  is  excavated  by  numerous  chan- 
nels ;  these  form  the  calyx  of  the  oviduct  and  cover  the  whole 
convex  surface  of  the  organ.  The  egg-strings  are  now  so  broad 
in  front  that  I  shall  term  them  egg-follicles.  The  egg-follicles  (m.) 
are  ovoid  masses  of  small  cells,  each  with  a  very  narrow  stalk  (st) 
The  stalk  is  apparently  filled  by  a  single  row  of  cells,  and  its 
investing  cuticle  is  frequently  transversely  wrinkled,  which  often 
produces  an  appearance  of  striation.  Possibly  this  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  very  remarkable  view  held  by  Schneider  (23) 
that  the  egg-tubes  are  developed  within  the  alar  muscles  of  the 
dorsal  vessel. 

Each  rudimentary  egg-follicle  is  now  surrounded  by  a  pouch, 
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the  ovarian  follicle  (<?/!),  formed  of  fdsiform  mesoblastic  elements. 
This  is  the  so-called  peritoneal  coat  of  Stein.  The  ovarian  follicles 
at  this  stage  do  not  appear  to  open  directly  into  the  channels  in 
the  calyx  of  the  ovary,  but  to  be  closed  by  a  cellular  mass  (ar), 
with  which  the  stalks  of  the  egg-follicles  are  continuous.  This 
cellular  mass  appears  to  me  to  be  formed  by  the  cells  which  filled 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ovarian  capsule  at  the  earlier  stage  of 
development  above  described. 

Between  the  ovarian  follicles,  which  no  longer  lie  close  together, 
the  elements  of  the  pseudo-yelk  of  the  pupa  (p«y)  are  found  in 
abundance.  These  consist  of  globules  {Komchenhugeln)  and 
leucocytes  ;  they  are  derived  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  fat- 
bodies  and  the  tissues  of  the  larva.  The  pseudo-yelk,  at  this 
period,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  pupa.  Indeed, 
if  such  a  pupa  be  opened  it  appears  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
milky  fluid,  in  which  all  the  tender  half-developed  imaginal  tissues 
are  concealed. 

There  is  as  yet  no  differentiation  of  the  contents  of  the  egg- 
follicles  into  epithelium,  yelk,  or  germ-cells. 

Even  at  the  time  when  the  fly  is  ready  to  escape  from  the  pupa 
the  ovary  remains  in  a  condition  which  differs  but  little  from  the 
stage  last  described,  except  in  the  form  of  the  egg-follicles,  which 
now  exhibit  a  narrow  stalk  and  an  ovoid  middle  portion  constric- 
ted above  so  as  to  form  a  small,  but  distinct  nipple-like  terminal 
chamber  (fig.  7,  t.o,). 

The  peritoneal  coat  (o/*),  or  ovarian  follicle,  is  also  more 
developed,  is  much  thicker,  and  exhibits  numerous  tracheal 
vessels  (^r.).  There  is  still,  however,  no  trace  of  differentiation  in 
the  cells  contained  within  the  egg-chamber,  and  these  only  differ 
from  those  in  the  terminal  chamber  in  being  slightly  larger. 

In  the  observation  of  the  further  developmental  changes  we 
must  have  recourse  to  flies  which  have  been  on  the  wing  for 
some  time,  and  therefore  the  age  of  these  insects  is  unknown. 
Development  progresses  very  slowly  in  captive  insects,  and  as 
these  never  unite  with  the  males,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
development  progresses  at  the  same  rate  or  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  free  insects. 

The  next  stage  which  I  shall  describe  is  represented  in  Fl. 
XXYIII.  fig.  6.  The  ovary  now  measures  *35  m.  in  thickness  and 
is  discoid.  The  calyx  is  very  thin,  as  the  duets  which  form  it 
appear  to  be  flattened  by  the  lateral  growth  of  the  organ. 
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The  whole  ovary  has  also  altered  its  position ;  the  surface  from 
which  the  oviduct  originates  is  now  turned  towards  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  insect,  so  that  the  long  axes  of  the  egg-follicles  are 
transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  I  shall  still,  however,  call  the 
end  of  the  egg-follicle  which  is  nearest  to  the  oviduct,  posterior, 
to  facilitate  comparison  and  avoid  confusion. 

The  ovarian  follicles  are  now  more  fully  developed,  and  loosely 
invest  the  posterior  part  of  the  egg-strings.  The  anterior  part, 
the  terminal  chamber,  is  closely  covered  by  the  anterior  part  of 
the  follicle,  which  is  so  thin  that  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  as  a 
distinct  layer.  The  posterior  part  of  the  egg-follicle  exhibits  a 
distinct  epithelial  layer,  which  is  continuous  with  the  epithelium 
of  the  calicine  duct,  and  the  follicles  open  freely  into  these  ducts. 

The  three  parts  of  the  egg-string  are  very  distinct,  within  a  very 
fine  cuticular  tunica  propria.  The  stalk  is  filled  by  a  single  layer 
of  epithelium ;  there  is  no  lumen  and  no  double  epithelial  layer ; 
but  where  the  stalk  enlarges  near  the  egg-chamber  there  is  more 
than  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  these  are  irregularly  arranged. 

The  egg-chamber,  when  fully  formed,  contains  a  group  of 
yelk-cells  flattened  by  mutual  pressure  and  surrounded  by  an 
epithelial  capsule  (ec),  which  is  continuous  with  the  cells  of 
the  stalk. 

In  some  of  the  tubes  a  second  egg-chamber  is  seen  in  process 
of  formation  (PL  XXVIII.  fig.  7),  with  a  cup-like  epithelial  in- 
vestment. In  others  the  first  egg-chamber  is  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  the  cells  destined  to  form  the  egg  are  still  round  and 
scarcely  difierentiated  from  those  of  the  terminal  chamber.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  epithelial  investment  of  the  ovum  grows  up 
from  the  stalk,  and  that  all  the  cells  of  the  terminal  chamber 
develop  into  yelk-cells. 

The  gradual  transition  from  the  small  round  cells  of  the 
terminal  chamber  to  yelk-cells  is  very  marked,  so  also  is  the 
upper  edge  of  the  epithelial  cup  (fig.  7,  y),  which  ends  abruptly  in 
a  thin  edge,  whilst  the  continuity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  stalk 
and  of  the  egg  is  equally  distinct. 

The  large  yelk-cells  stain  very  deeply  with  alkaline  carmine, 
and  the  colour  is  not  washed  out  by  5  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic 
acid.  They  average  12  /x  in  diameter,  and  all  the  cells  in  an  egg 
are  precisely  similar,  and  have  nuclei  which  are  rich  in 
chromatin  granules.  There  is  no  cell  with  a  clear  nucleus,  and 
nothing  which  I  can  recognize  as  a  germinal  vesicle. 
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In  mature  insects  ready  to  lay  eggs  the  oyariee  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  canty  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  egg-tubes  (80  to  100)  in  each  orary,  each  haying  four, 
fi?e,  or  even  six  egg-chambers  in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment  (fig.  8). 

A  mature  egg  occupies  the  most  posterior  duunber  (fig.  8,  aX  a 
partially  formed  egg  is  seen  in  the  second  chamber,  whilst  the 
third,  fourth,  and  terminal  chambers  contain  very  rudimentary 
ova.  The  whole  terminates  in  a  small  empty,  hollow,  end- 
thread  (if). 

The  cuticular  tunica  propria  closely  surrounds  the  egg  and 
egg-strings,  whilst  the  thin  greatly  distended  egg-follicle  passes 
from  one  egg  to  the  other,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between 
the  eggs;  it  does  not  follow  the  outline  of  the  egg-string 
between  successive  ova.  The  egg-string  between  the  second  and 
third  chambers  (tp^)  is  exactly  similar  to  the  egg-stalk  of  the 
first  chamber  in  the  early  stages  of  its  development. 

The  two  or  three  anterior  chambers  are  filled  with  small  round 
cells  like  those  of  the  terminal  chamber  or  the  whole  egg-foUicle 
at  an  earlier  period.  The  unripe  egg  in  the  second  chamber  (ee^ 
consists  of  large  yelk-cells  enclosed  in  an  epithelial  chorion. 
The  lowest  cell  in  such  eggs  is,  however,  always  much  larger, 
usually  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  but  its  nucleus  is  also  nearly 
twice  as  large,  and  stains  just  as  deeply.  It  also  contains  the  same 
kind  of  granules  as  the  others.  In  these  statements  I  agree  in 
no  way  with  Brandt  and  Stuhlmann.  Brandt  states  that  the 
nucleus  of  the  bwest  cell  is  large  and  clear,  Stuhlmann  that  it  is 
very  much  smaller  than  the  other  nuclei,  and  that  it  is  clear  and 
flattened  against  the  chorion.  According  to  my  observations  it 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other,  and  only  differs  from  the  nuclei  of 
the  other  cells  in  being  larger. 

The  yelk-ceUs  ultimately  attain  a  giant  size  ;  the  largest  cell, 
when  full-grown,  measures  200  /i  in  its  longest  diameter,  and 
has  a  nucleus  of  80  /*  in  diameter.  When  the  egg  is  enlarged 
to  about  two  thirds  of  its  maximum  size  the  granules  in  the 
largest  nucleus  appear  to  stream  out,  the  nucleus  itself  shrivels 
and  is  ultmately  lost,  whilst  the  whole  protoplasm  of  the  ceU 
assumes  a  granular  yelk-like  appearance,  in  which  the  nuclear 
granules  can  no  longer  be  distinguished.     The  remaining  cells 
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undergo  the  some  changes,  and  soon  become  fused  with  each 
other  and  with  the  yelk  formed  from  the  lowest  cell. 

The  nuclei  during  these  changes  present  a  very  variable 
appearance;  but  all  the  changes  of  the  nucleus  are  similar  to 
those  which  characterize  the  nuclei  of  the  degenerating  cells  of 
the  larva,  during  the  formation  of  the  pseudo-yelk  of  the  pupa — 
a  phenomenon  well  seen  in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  salivary 
glands  and  fat-bodies  of  the  larva  during  their  histolysis. 

I  conclude  therefore  that  the  several  cells  from  which  the  yelk 
of  the  Dipterous  egg  is  formed  are  of  equal  morphological 
significance,  that  these  all  undergo  histolytic  changes,  and  so 
form  the  yelk  of  the  mature  ovarian  ovum. 

So  far  as  my  observations  go,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
one  nucleus  rather  than  another  is  the  germinal  vesicle. 

When  I  first  began  this  investigation,  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I  looked  for  days  in  vain  for  some  character  by  which  I 
might  recognize  the  germinal  vesicle.  Sometimes  one  nudeus, 
sometimes  another  presents  a  clearer  contents  and  smaller 
diameter,  and  frequently  several  nuclei  appear  to  possess  equal 
claims  in  this  respect  to  be  considered  the  nucleus  of  the  germ- 
cell. 

As  the  young  ova  approach  the  condition  of  maturity,  the  cell- 
substance  becomes  more  and  more  distinctly  granular,  the  nuclei 
lose  their  sharp  contour,  and  exhibit  what  Stuhlmann  describes 
as  an  extrusion  or  outstreaming  of  nuclear  particles,  whilst 
these  are  lost  to  view  in  the  granular  surrounding  protoplasm, 
and  the  cells  themselves  become  fused  into  a  single  yelk-mass. 
These  changes  commence  in  the  lowest  and  largest  cell  of  the  egg; 
but  precisely  the  same  changes  afterwards  occur  in  the  remaining 
cells  as  each  attains  its  full  growth. 

The  mature  ova  consist  of  a  yelk  surrounded  by  two  mem- 
branes, the  vitelline  membrane  and  the  chorion.  Such  ova  are 
closely  embraced  by  the  structureless  cuticular  membrana 
propria,  and  lie  loosely  in  the  distended  ovarian  follicle,  which  is 
now  a  very  thin-walled  tube  surrounded  by  a  dense  network  of 
tracheal  vessels. 

The  yelk  consists  of  an  outer  clearer  layer  (PL  XX  V  ill. 
fig.  11,  a)  and  an  inner  granidar  substance  (fig.  11,  h\  but  neithw 
contain  any  nuclei  or  cellular  elements  of  any  kind. 
The  clear  peripheral  layer  of  the  yelk  exists  in  the  unimpzeg- 
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nated  eggs  whilst  they  still  lie  in  the  oyary ;  this  layer  was 
described  by  Weismann^  and  called  by  him  the  Blastoderm  plasma 
{Keimhauthlastem),  He  supposed  that  it  is  this  layer  which 
forms  the  blastoderm.  In  my  sections  it  projects  in  places  as 
if  it  possessed  the  power  of  amoeboid  moyement,  more  especially 
at  the  anterior  egg-pole  *  (fig.  10,  a) ;  these  may,  however,  be  the 
result  of  post-morfcem  contraction.  The  central  granular  yelk- 
substance  consists  of  small  granules,  2  to  8  /i  in  diameter 
(fig.  11),  imbedded  in  an  apparently  structureless,  possibly  in  the 
Hying  egg  semifluid,  matrix.  These  granules  are  spheroidal, 
stain  deeply,  and  exhibit  either  a  dark  or  light  centre  with 
alterations  of  the  focus  of  the  microscope.  In  the  ripe 
miimpregnated  oyum  I  have  entirely  failed  to  find  any  nuclei  or 
ceUular  elements  of  any  kind,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  any  such 
elements  were  present  they  would  be  readily  distinguished  in  my 
sections. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  purpose  to  enter  into  any  details  in 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  chorion  and  the  nature  of  the 
vitelline  membrane;  there  are,  however,  some  controverted  points 
upon  which  I  would  say  a  few  words. 

It  is  generally  held  that  the  epithelium  of  the  egg  forms  the 
chorion  as  an  exudation  from  its  inner  surface  (E.  Korschelt,  14 ; 
Weismann,  26).  Whether  this  is  so  or  whether  the  chorion  is 
formed  from  the  cells  themselves  (Leuckart,  16),  the  manner  in 
which  the  ova  leave  the  oviducts  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view.  This  is  effected  by  the  rupture  of  the  remaining 
rudiment  of  the  egg-string  between  the  ripe  egg  and  the  imper- 
fect ovum  immediately  in  front  of  it.  Thus  the  thin  tunica 
propria  and  the  epithelium  of  the  egg  descend  in  the  ovarian 
follicle  and  enter  the  oviduct  together.  The  remains  of  the  egg- 
string  attached  to  the  unripe  ovum  in  the  ovarian  follicle  have 
been  seen  and  described  by  several  observers,  notably  by 
Miiller,  Landois  (15),  and  Leuckart  (16).  I  hold  therefore  that 
whether  the  cellular  epithelium  is  shed  with  the  thin  cuticular 
egg-sheath  in  the  oviduct,  or  whether  it  remains  as  the  chorion 

*  The  polar  globalee  of  Bobin,  which  he  desoribed  as  formed  by  budding 
and  fiedoD,  are  poesibly  only  mobile  prooenes  of  this  layer  in  a  contracting 
yelk. 
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itself,  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  OYum,  and  cannot  be  regarded  u 
the  epithelium  of  the  ovarian  follicle,  which  is  quite  distinct  and 
remains  in  the  follicle. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  regard  the  yitelline  membrane  as  the 
cuticular  exudation  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  epithelium  ci 
the  oYum  and  the  chorion  as  the  modified  epithelium  itself.  The 
cuticular  sheath  which  leaves  the  ovarian  follicle  with  the  egg 
is,  I  have  little  doubt,  the  epichorionic  membrane  described  bj 
Leuckart,  Bobin,  and  Kolliker.  The  shedding  of  the  outermost 
covering  of  the  egg^  probably  the  epichorionic  membrane,  and 
possibly  also  of  the  epithelial  chorion,  was  observed  by  Brandt 
in  the  Field-crickets  in  transit  through  the  oviduct,  forming 
what  he  designates  corpora  lutea. 

The  micropyle-canal,  which,  in  the  Diptera,  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  egg,  is  an  infolding  of  the 
chorion  (PL  XXVIII.  fig.  9).  It  is  extended  over  the  anterior 
egg-pole  (fig.  10),  forming  a  considerable  chamber  in  the  floor 
of  which  the  micropyle  is  situated  (fig.  10,  m). 

The  micropyle  (figs.  12  &  13)  is  a  small,  almost  quadrilatenl 
opening  (fig.  12),  2*5  /x  in  diameter ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  radiating  folds  which  project  on  the  outer  sur&ce  d 
the  chorion,  and  by  a  circular  area  composed  of  small  hexagonal 
cells.  These  correspond  in  size  to  the  hexagonal  fields  widi 
which  the  rest  of  the  chorion  is  sculptured. 

The  open  micropyle-canal  is  brought  into  relation  first  with 
the  orifices  of  the  gum-glands,  and  later  with  those  of  the 
spermatophorous  capsules  during  the  descent  of  the  egg  through 
the  genital  canal.  Henkiug  (9)  found  spermatic  filaments  in  the 
micropyle-canal. 

8.  The  Oviducts  and  their  Appendages. 

The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  well 
known,  so  that  the  following  description  will  sufiSice  to  indicate 
their  arrangement  for  my  present  purpose. 

The  ovarian  ducts  are  two  in  number  (fig.  2),  and  these  form 
a  common  oviduct  {od)  by  their  union.  The  common  oriduct 
opens  into  the  pouch-like  anterior  extremity  of  the  vagina  on  iti 
dorsal  aspect. 
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Steiu  describes  it  as  opening  on  the  ventral  surface  in  Beetles. 
I  formerly  fell  into  the  same  error ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
in  dissections  to  determine  this  point.  Sections  of  the  entire 
insect  show  at  once  the  true  relations  of  the  parts. 

The  pouch-like  anterior  part  of  the  vagina  is  very  distinct  from 
the  posterior  part ;  that  portion  of  it  in  front  of  the  orifice  of 
the  common  oviduct  (fig.  3,  h)  in  the  young  insect  is  the  hwsa 
copulairix  of  authors.  The  httrsa  in  the  egg-laying  insect  is  no 
longer  distinct,  but  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  vaginal  pouch. 
I  shall  eall  the  vaginal  pouch  the  uterus,  a  term  applied  to  it 
by  Palm^n  (21)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  posterior  tubular  part 
of  the  vagina.  If  the  term  is  not  morphologically,  it  is  at  least 
physiologically  correct,  as  an  Qgg  is  frequently  retained  in  it 
until  the  embryo  is  ready  to  escape  from  the  shell. 

There  is  at  present  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  common  oviduct  is  developed ;  although  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  ovarian  ducts  are  developed  from  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  ovary,  as  Palmen  has  distinctly  shown  (21).  The 
same  observer  also  shows  that  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  their  appen- 
dages are  formed  by  an  invagination  of  the  external  integument, 
or  rather  of  the  hypoderm.  My  own  observations  entirely  con- 
firm Palm^n's  statements.  Although  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  common  oviduct,  its  structure  and 
'  the  manner  in  which  the  common  duct  of  the  testicles  is  formed 
in  the  Fly  (Weismann,  I,  o,  Taf.  xiv,  fig.  68)  indicate  that  it  is 
formed  from  the  prolonged  posterior  parts  of  the  ovaries. 

So  far  I  have  stated  nothing  concerning  the  anatomy  of 
these  parts  which  has  not  been  frequently  observed  and  generally 
admitted.  I  must  now,  however,  enter  into  some  details  which 
are  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  common  oviduct  in  the  Blowfly  terminates  in  two  distinct 
enlargements  (figs.  1  and  3).  The  more  anterior  is  due  to  a 
thickening  of  its  muscular  coat  where  a  thick  retractor  muscle 
(m)  is  inserted  into  it.  This  wit  redraws  the  parts  with  the  ovi- 
positor. The  second  or  terminal  enlargement  (os)  is,  however,  a 
pouch  or  bulb  lined  by  a  greatly  plicated  intima,  and  capable  of 
distention,  so  that  it  encloses  the  entire  egg  during  its  passage 
through  the  oyiduct.  One  egg  is  frequently  found  in  this  section 
of  the  oviduct  whilst  another  occupies  the  uterine  cavity. 
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The  great  interest  of  this  pouch  is  that  the  gum- glands  (gl)  or 
coUeterial  glands,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  open  hj  two 
slender  ducts  (d)  into  it,  and  not,  as  is  usually  believed,  into  the 
uterus  itself. 

Although  I  have  frequently  satisfied  myself  of  this,  both  by 
section  and  by  careful  dissection,  this  point  is  of  such  importance, 
Aat  I  shall  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  views  of  previous 
writers  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  these  ducts. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  several  distinct  glands  have  been  con- 
founded under  the  term  gum-glands ;  indeed  it  is  generally  used 
for  any  accessory  gland  connected  vnth  the  sexual  canal.  These 
glands  are  generally  described  as  opening  into  the  vagina  or 
uterus.  Stein  (24)  gives  a  great  number  of  figures  representing 
the  oviducts,  uterus,  and  appendages  in  the  Coleoptera ;  in  many 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  gum-glands.  In  Hydrophilus  (I.  o. 
Taf.  iv.  ^g,  iii)  he  represents  the  gum-glands  as  opening  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  ovarian  duct.  They  are  branching  tubules 
which  evidently  form  part  of  the  ovary  itself;  and,  judging  by 
his  excellent  figure,  are  identical  with  the  so-called  gum-glands  in 
the  Blowfly. 

Except  in  the  Hydropbylide,  Stein  considers  the  gum-glands 
as  a  portion  of  what  he  terms  the  *^  apparatus  of  fertilization  *' 
{jBefruchtung^Organe\  and  represents  them  as  if  they  opened  into 
the  spermatophorous  capsules  or  their  duct ;  although  in  many 
cases  it  is  almost  eyident  from  his  figures  that  they  open  into  the 
oviduct.  In  some  of  his  figures  the  spermatophorous  capsules 
are  represented  opening  into  the  oviduct  (Taf.  i.  fig.  vi),  whilst 
in  others  they  are  correctly  represented  opening  into  the  uterus, 
whilst  the  gum-glands  open  into  the  oviduct  (Taf.  ii.  figs,  i,  ii, 
and  iii). 

Tracing  the  gum-gland  in  the  Blowfly  from  its  ovarian  ex- 
tremity, it  lies  first  under  and  close  to  the  ovarian  duct ;  it  then 
leaves  this  duct  and  comes  into  relation  with  the  spermatophorous 
capsule,  around  which  it  forms  a  loop.  The  duct  of  the  gum- 
gland  commences  at  the  termination  of  this  loop,  and  is  eosily 
overlooked,  as  it  is  in  close  contact  vnth  the  duct  of  the  spermato- 
phorous capsule,  round  which  it  turns  and  runs  forward  in 
close  contact  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  uterus  and  oviduct  to 
terminate  in  the  bulb  of  the  oviduct.    It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
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stand  how  this  daet  has  been  oyerlooked,  or  how  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  glands  open  into  or  with  the  seminiferous 
capsules.  The  gum-glands  have  also  probablj  been  confounded 
with  true  raginal  glands,  which  appear  to  exist  in  some  insects* 

I  shall  again  refer  to  the  gum-glands  in  a  special  section  of 
the  present  paper  in  relation  to  their  structure  and  functions. 

The  uterus  (figs.  1,  2,  8,  «/.)  is  a  thick-walled  sac  lined  by  a 
strong  cuticular  membrane,  yery  different  to  the  thin  cuticular 
membrane  lining  the  oviduct.  It  has  a  di?erticulum  or  pouch 
(p)  on  its  dori<al  wall  immediately  behind  the  orifice  of  the 
common  oviduct.  This  pouch  (focoulus,  figs.  1,  2,  and  8,  p) 
is  lined  by  a  very  thick  lamiaated  cuticle  with  a  projecting 
median  ridge  which  appears  to  divide  it  into  two  lateral  pockets. 
Each  of  these  pockets  opens  behind  into  the  uterus,  and  is 
usually  filled  with  a  clear  colloid  mass,  which  stains  very  deeply 
with  alkaline  carmiae.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  the 
same  material  as  that  which  cements  the  eggs  together  when 
they  have  been  deposited.  The  same  contraction  of  the  uterus 
which  expels  the  egg  would  certainly  expel  some  of  this  material 
from  the  uteriae  pouch. 


4.  The  Structure  qfthe  Q-um-glands. 

Although  I  have  used  the  term  gum-glands  to  designate 
these  organs,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  their 
structure  to  justify  its  use.  And  although  they  are  usually 
regarded  as  secretin  g-glands  which  form  a  glue  or  cement  for 
the  attachment  of  the  eggs,  a  function  first  apparently  ascribed 
to  them  by  Burmeister  (7)  and  afterwards  by  Loew  (18),  Stein, 
who  has  examined  these  structures  with  more  care  perhaps  than 
any  other  writer,  entirely  discards  the  view.  He  regards  the 
so-called  gum -glands  as  accessory  organs  of  fertilization  except 
in  the  Hydropbilidae,  where  they  open  into  the  calyx  of  the 
ovary  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  disregarding  the  extreme  impro- 
bability that  gum -glands  would  open  in  such  a  situation,  makes 
an  exception  in  these  insects,  and  regards  the  glands  as  gum- 
glands.  Stein  further  identifies  these  glands  in  the  Diptera 
with  his  "  glandular  portion  of  the  organs  of  fertilization." 
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With  regard  to  the  histology  of  these  glands,  very  little,  if 
anything,  can  be  said  to  have  been  recorded  of  a  satisfactory 
character.  Stein  gires  several  very  remarkable  figures  (I.  c. 
pi.  ix.  figs,  i,  V,  and  xii)  of  their  histological  structure,  with  the 
following  description : — 

^*  The  fine  structure  of  the  glands  is  nearly  the  same  in  all 
Beetles;  they  belong  to  that  class  of  glands  which  yield  a 
fluid  secretion,  and  which  are  tubular,  follicular,  or  exhibit 
bladder-like  cavities.  In  the  gland-follicles  the  proper  elements 
of  the  gland  form  a  manifold  layer  of  nucleated  cells  which  pre- 
pare the  secretion.  Between  these  cells  very  fine  wavy  canals 
spread  into  the  follicles,  formed  as  outgrowths  of  the  epithelial 
coat  (of  the  central  cavity),  and  terminate  either  in  blind  ends  or 
within  the  cells*. 

"  In  general  the  contour  of  the  gland-follicles  is  the  same  as 

that  of  the  epithelial  coat  of  the  central  cavity The 

gecreting-celU  lie  between  the  epithelial  and  peritoneal  coats  [the 
italics  are  mine]  without  order,  near  and  over  each  other,  and 
not  united  together.  In  form  they  are  round,  oval,  or  egg- 
shaped  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  blunt  end  is  turned  outwards,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  cells,  when  one  examines  the  entire  follicle 
under  a  certain  pressure,  are  not  generaUy  distinctly  seen,  so 
many  lie  over  each  other,  and  the  cells,  owing  to  their  granular 
contents,  are  so  opaque  *'  (pp.  102, 103). 

Leuckart  (16a),  in  his  memoir  on  the  Pupiparsd,  gives  a 
figure  of  the  corresponding  gland  of  Melophayus  ovinus,  which, 
although  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  represents  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  gives  a  description  which  corresponds  nearly  with 
Stein's. 

These  figures  and  descriptions  are  very  difficult  to  understand, 
except  on  the  supposition  that  both  Stein  and  Leuckart  examined 
glands  with  a  quantity  of  adherent  fat-cells.  The  fat-cells  of  the 
ovary  form  a  large  mass  on  its  posterior  aspect,  and  closely  sur- 
round and  adhere  to  the  gum-glands.  These  fat-cells,  when  half 
empty,  as  they  always  are  in  the  egg-laying  female,  exhibit 


*  <<ZwiBcben  diesen  Zellen  verbreiten  sioh  am  FoUikel  sehr  feine  geechlan- 
gelte  Kanale  welche  von  Austulpungen  der  Spithelealhaut  gebildet  werdeD,  und 
die  naoh  ausaen  entweder  blind  endigen,  oder  an  einer  Zelle  endigeu.** 
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appearances,  in  optical  section,  which  could  be  interpreted  without 
difficulty,  as  Stein  and  Leuckart  have  interpreted  them ;  possibly 
the  fine  tubes  are  the  fine  trachea  of  the  fat-glands,  whilst  the 
cells  figured  by  Stein  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  fat-body,  of 
which  I  give  a  figure  (PL  XXVIII.  fig.  16)  for  comparison. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  (19),  describing  the  corresponding  glands 
in  C0CCU8  PersiccBy  giyes  a  totally  different  description.  He 
says: — 

''  They  are  six  in  number,  four  large  and  two  small,  the  latter 
being  apparently  attached  by  a  short  stalk  to  the  peduncle  of  the 
large  one  which  is  furthest  from  the  vulva.  They  lie  three  on 
each  side,  and  their  ducts  open  into  the  egg-canal  close  together 
and  about  halfway  between  the  vulva  and  the  division  of  the 
egg- canal  into  two  oviducts.  The  internal  structure  is  very 
distinct  and  interesting.  It  consists  of  many  cells  lying  loose  in 
the  internal  cavity,  and  resembling  very  much  in  form,  size,  and 
appearance  the  vitelligenous  cells  of  the  egg-follicle.*' 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  published  details  on  the 
structure  of  these  glands,  which  I  shall  now  give  from  my  own 
observations. 

The  gum-glands  in  the  Blowfly  are  simple  tubes,  tortuous 
rather  than  convoluted,  2  m.  in  length,  with  an  average  dia- 
meter of  '176  m.  They  have  a  glistening  white  appearance, 
and  are  beaded  over  the  surface  from  the  projection  of  the  cells 
lining  them.  In  sections  these  glands  are  seen  to  consist  of  an 
outer  musculo-cellular  coat,  Jike  the  so-called  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  oviduct.  This  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  large  epithelial 
cells.  The  lumen  is  filled  by  a  granular  fluid  or  semifluid  sub- 
stance. This  is  coagulated  by  alcohol,  the  granules  suspended 
in  it  are  blackened  by  osmic  acid,  and  the  intergranular  material 
is  scarcely  stained  by  alkaline  solutions  of  carmine.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  entirely  from  the  substance  contained  in  the 
uterine  pockets  and  from  that  with  which  the  eggs  are  cemented 
together. 

The  epithelial  cells  which  surround  the  lumen  of  the  gland 
are  irregular  in  form  and  measure,  on  an  average,  80  /x  in 
diameter,  and  from  30  to  40  /a  in  thickness.  Many  of  these 
cells  contain  very  remarkable  spherical  corpuscles,  usually 
one  in  each  cell  (figs.  16  to  20).    Besides  these,  some  of  the 
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oellB  exhibit  an  oblong  nucleus  surrounded   bj  a  clear  area 
(PL  XXVni.  fig.  16). 

In  females  in  which  the  ovary  is  still  without  ripe  ova  (fig.  17) 
there  are  no  corpuscles  in  the  cells,  but  nuclei  in  an  active  state 
of  division.  Each  nucleolus  or  each  group  of  nucleoli,  two  or  even 
four  (figs.  17  and  18,  t),  is  surrounded  by  a  clear  area.  In  some 
there  is  a  small  speck  of  deeply  stained  chromatin  close  to  the 
nucleolus  (fig.  19). 

The  epithelial  cells  (fig.  20,  e)  consist  of  distinctly  reticular  proto- 
plasm and  stain  readily.  The  largest  of  the  contained  corpuscles 
measures  25/4  to  30 /a  in  diameter.  A  fully  formed  corpuscle 
exhibits  a  clear  outer  zone  (fig.  20,  (Q,  4  /x  in  breadth,  with  a 
distinct  radial  striation.  This  clear  outer  zone  closely  surrounds 
a  finely  granular  contents  (p)  which  stains  feebly,  and  lying  in  it, 
usually  near  one  side  of  the  corpuscle,  a  clear  vesicular  spot  (b) 
5  /I  in  diameter,  with  a  bright  highly  refringent  spherule  2*5  /i  in 
its  centre  (a). 

These  corpuscles  have,  in  point  of  fact,  the  closest  possible 
resemblance  to  the  germ-ova  of  other  animals. 

The  relation  of  these  corpuscles  to  the  nuclei  of  the  containing 
cells  must  at  present  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  appears 
to  me  probable  that  one  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  in  the  young 
gland,  when  there  are  two  or  more,  develops  the  corpuscle  whilst 
the  others  remain  quiescent.  The  nuclei  both  of  the  young  and 
mature  cells  stain  deeply,  whilst  the  vesicle  and  highly  refractive 
body  in  the  corpuscle  remain  unstained. 

In  several  instances  I  have  seen  an  appearance  which  leads  me 
to  believe  that  the  corpuscles  when  mature  are  discharged  from 
the  cells  in  which  they  are  developed  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland 
(fig.  20).  Either  empty  spaces  in  the  cells  or  a  distinct  fissure 
surrounding  the  corpuscle  which  lies  close  to  the  lumen  of  the 
gland  are  not  uncommon.  In  some  preparations  the  corpuscles, 
or  some  of  them,  have  evidently  fallen  out  in  mounting  the  spe- 
cimen. 

On  other  occasions  I  have  seen  what  appears  to  be  a  rupture 
of  the  clear  external  zone,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  contents  of 
the  corpuscle  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland.  There  is  certainly  a 
close  similarity  between  the  contents  of  these  corpuscles  and  the 
material  which  fills  the  lumen  of  the  gland. 
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I  haye,  howeyer,  been  unable  to  find  either  the  corpuscles 
themselyes  or  the  yesicular  body  thej  contain  imbedded  in  this 
material;  but  bright  refractiye  nuclear  particles  like  the  central 
highly  refringent  body  of  the  corpuscles  undoubtedly  exist 
in  it. 

5.  Theoretical  Oansiderations  and  Concltmana. 

I  am  led  by  my  obseryations  to  the  following  unexpected 
conclusions : — 

The  ovarian  eggs  in  the  Blowfly,  and  probably  in  other  insects, 
are  yelks,  and  contain  no  germ. 

The  so-called  gum-glands  are  in  reality  germ-glauds  in  which 
the  germ-ova  are  developed. 

These  germ-ova  pass  into  the  yelks  during  their  passage  through 
the  oviducts  either  (a)  as  naked  germinal  vesicles,  or  (h)  as  female 
pronuclei. 

I  shall  now  examine  these  hypotheses  in  relation  to  the  work 
of  previous  investigators,  and  discuss  their  probability. 

1.  I  have  already  shown  that  much  difficulty  exists  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  observations  of  previous  writers  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  ova  in  insects.  So  recently  as  1881  Prof.  Balfour 
(1)  regarded  the  whole  question  as  unsettled,  and  contented 
himself  with  stating  that  the  relation  of  the  ovum  to  the  germogen 
and  the  relation  of  the  yelk-cells  to  the  ovum  are  points  which 
have  been  especially  controverted.  I  make  this  observation  to 
show  that  the  great  number  of  researches  which  have  been  re- 
corded by  no  means  settle  the  question,  which  therefore  still 
remains  an  open  one. 

2.  The  existence  of  true  germ-ova,  if  such  they  are,  in  what 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  accessory  gland,  although  unex- 
pected, is  not  inconsistent  with  the  probable  genetic  relations  of 
the  Insecta. 

Recent  embryoiogicai  observations  show  that  the  Insecta 
exhibit  resemblances,  sufficiently  startling,  to  the  Nemertid  worms, 
and  to  the  Trematodes  generally,  rather  than  to  the  Nematoid 
worms.  This  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  early  developmental 
stages  of  Linens  (Barrois  (2))  and  Chcetognatha  (Kowalevski)  with 
those  of  Jftt«ca,(Kowalevski,  BUtschli),  my  own  unpublished  obser- 
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yatioDs  being  in  complete  accord  with  those  of  the  aboye-named 
authors. 

8.  "With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  so-called  gum-glands  of 
Musca  and  probably  of  other  insects,  I  would  submit  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  description  of  the  gum-glands,  as  I  haye  given  it, 
with  the  ovary  of  some  Arachnids,  Crustacea,  and  "Worms  is  not 
without  interest. 

That  such  ova  are  developed  within  cells  and  present  appear- 
ances exactly  similar  to  those  I  have  described,  is  pretty  evident 
from  the  figures  of  the  young  ovary  of  Spiders  given  by  Stuhl- 
mann  (25),  plate  ix.  figs.  190  and  197,  and  plate  x.  figs.  214, 
215,  and  216;  whilst  similar  appearances  are  represented  by 
Van  Beneden  (3,  4,  and  5)  in  the  germogen  of  the  solid-bodied 
Worms  and  some  Crustaceans.  It  is  true  these  authors  put  a 
different  interpretation  on  the  relation  of  the  ova  to  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  germogen ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  their  figures 
are  such  as  to  show  the  close  resemblance  of  the  germogen  in 
these  animals  and  the  so-called  gum-glands  of  the  fly. 

4.  "With  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the  gum-gLind,  so  long 
as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  struc- 
ture and  the  common  oviduct  are  developed,  its  morphology  will 
remain  more  or  less  doubtful.  I  have  already  given  my  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  the  common  oviduct  is  part  of  the  primitive 
ovary ;  and  this  opinion  is  generally  held.  The  condition  of  the 
parts  in  the  HydrophilidaB  is  an  undoubted  indication,  I  think, 
that  the  gum-glands  are  merely  modified  ovarian  tubules,  and 
have  a  similar  origin  from  the  primitive  ovary  ;  the  connexion 
which  persists  between  these  glands  and  the  cal3rx  of  the  ovary  in 
the  fly  is  not,  I  think,  unimportant  in  this  relation.  In  the 
HydrophilidflB  the  gland  is  comparable  with  the  germ-gland  of 
the  Crustacea.  Compare  the  figures  given  by  Van  Beneden  (6) 
and  by  Stein  (24). 

It  is  true  that  Palm^n  (21)  states  that  the  appendicidar  glands 
(the  gum-glands  and  the  spermatophorous  capsules)  have  the 
same  origin  from  the  ectodermal  invagination  as  the  vagina  and 
uterus ;  but  his  observations  are  general,  and  he  believed  the 
gum-glands  to  open  into  the  uterus. 

5.  Supposing  my  corpuscle  to  be  a  germ-ovum,  its  discharge 
from  the  cell  in  which  it  is  developed  may^be  considered  an  un- 
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paralleled  phenomenon.  I  am  by  no  means  sare  that  it  is  so. 
The  changes  in  the  gennarinm  of  the  Trematodes  described  by 
Van  Beneden  (5)  appear  to  me  to  indicate  a  similar  condition. 
The  nature  of  the  germ-ova  in  these  has  been  discussed  with 
great  heat,  some  holding  that  the  germ  is  a  naked  nucleus,  and 
others  that  it  retains  a  thin,  scarcely  demonstrable,  layer  of 
protoplasm  around  it. 

6.  Until  the  actual  passage  of  such  a  germ  into  the  yelk  has 
been  repeatedly  observed,  I  admit  that  a  serious  hiatus  exists  in  my 
hypothesis.  I  am  far  from  sure  that  the  phenomenon  has  not 
been  already  observed  ;  at  any  rate  a  passage  in  Leydig*s  mono- 
graph (17)  on  the  ovaries  and  seminal  pouches  of  insects  is 
worthy  of  note  in  this  relation.  Speaking  of  the  chorion  of 
Musea  domestica,  he  says,  "  this  has  at  the  upper  pole  of  the  egg 
a  prominent  micropyle  which  appears  blocked  by  a  highly  refrac- 
tive corpuscle.  The  corpuscle  is  not  present  in  all  the  eggs,  and 
may  be  perhaps  an  exuding  yelk-drop  *'*.  I  would  ask,  may  it 
not  equally  have  been  an  entering  germ-yelk  P 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  PLATE  XXVIH. 

Figs.  1,  2,  and  3.  The  uterus  and  its  appendages  in  the  adult  egg-lajing 
insect.  The  different  parts  are  indicated  by  the  same  letters  in  all  the 
figures. 

b.    Bursa  oopulatrix. 

d.    Duct  of  the  gum-gland. 

gL  Gum-gland. 

m,  Betraotor  muscle  of  OTiduot 

0,    Orary. 

od.  Oviduct. 

08,  Terminal  enlargement  of  the  OTiduot 

p.  Uterine  pouch. 

8,    Spermatophoroni  capsule. 

fit.  Uterus. 

V.    Vagina. 

X.    Attachment  of  the  gum-gland  to  the  ovary. 

Fig.  1.  Dorsal  view  of  the  uterus.     X  20. 

2.  The  same,  with  the  ovaries.    The  parts  rendered  semitransparent 

with  glycerine,  and  seen  by  transmitted  light.     X  10. 

3.  A  median  section  of  the  uterus  in  the  vertical  antero-posterior 

plane. 

4.  The  ovary  of  a  three-day-old  pupa,    c,  capsule ;  cl,  cells  of  the 

calix ;  es,  egg-strings.     X  200. 

5.  Two  of  the  egg-follicles  from  a  ten-day-old  pupa,    ol,  oalicine  duct ; 

08,  ovisac;  8t,  stalk  of  egg-foUicle  of  the  ovary;  P«y,  pseudo- 
yelk-granules  of  the  pupa;  x,  cell-mass  to  which  the  stalks  of 
the  ovisac  are  attached.     X  300. 

6.  An   ovisac  from  a   young   fly.      ic,  terminal  chamber;    ec,  egg' 

chamber;  st,  stalk  of  ovarian  follicle;  «/,  calidne  duct;  tr, 
trachea.     X  200. 

7.  Another  ovisao  firom  a  young  fly,  a  little  more  advanced,    y,  edge  of 

epithelium  of  egg ;  00^,  eo",  young  egg-ehambers.  The  other  letters 
as  in  figs.  5  and  6.     X  dOO. 
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Fig.  8.  The  ^gg-follicle  from   the  oyary  of  a  mature   egg-laying  insect 
X200. 
9.  TransTerse  section  of  an  egg.    mc,  micropyle  canal ;  ch,  chorion ; 
V,  Titelline  membrane  ;  cl,  clear  yelk  ;  y,  granular  yelk.     X  30. 

10.  A  longitudinal  section  of  an  egg,    mo\  chamber  at  anterior  pole  of 

the  egg ;  m,  mioropyle. 

11.  A  section  of  the  yelk,    a,  clear  margin  ;  b,  granular  yelk,     x  400. 

12.  The  micropyle.     X  400. 

13.  A  section  through  the  micropyle.     x  400. 

14.  The  testes  of  a  larral  blowfly,  showing  the  union  of  the  prolongations 

from  which  the  duct  is  deTeloped :  after  Weismann. 

15.  The  gum-gland  and  some  of  the  adjacent  fat-body.    I,  lumen  of  the 

gum-gland;  e,  epithelium  of  gum-gland ;  bb,  capsule  of  fat-cells; 
a,  c,  d,  stellate  and  flask-shaped  cells  enclosed  within  the  capsule. 
X200. 

16.  Transverse  section  of  the  gum-gland  of  the  mature  insect 

17.  Transrerse  section  of  the  gum-gland  of  the  immature  insect 

18.  19,  20.  Epithelial  cells  from  the  gum-gland,  with  the  contained 

corpuscles  and  nuclei  in  difi'erent  stages  of  development. 


On  the  Deep-water  Fauna  of  the  Clyde  Sea-area.  By  "William 
E.  HoTLB,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  F.E.S.E.,  Keeper  of  the  Man- 
chester Museum.  (Communicated  by  Johk  Mubbay,  LL.D., 
Ph.D.,  V.P.R.SJS.,  F.L.S.) 

[Bead  4tli  April,  1889.] 

(With  Map  ;  Plati  XXIX.) 

SiKO£  the  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Station  in  the 
year  1884,  Dr.  John  Murray  has  conducted  an  extensive  series  of 
dredgings  in  the  greater  number  of  the  lochs  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland.  During  these  operations  he  was  struck,  as  Forbes  had 
been  before  him,  with  the  restricted  distribution  of  certain  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  fact  that  some  species  occurred  nowhere  off 
the  British  shores  except  in  these  depressions. 
In  the  summer  of  last   year,  Dr.  Murray  suggested  that  I 
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should  continue  these  investigations,  and  endeayour  to  render 
them  as  complete  as  possible  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  give  me  the  use  of  the 
steam-jacht '  Medusa '  for  dredging  and  trawling,  and  to  allow 
me  the  use  of  the  materials  which  he  had  already  accumulated. 

Circumstances  fortunately  allowed  of  my  accepting  this  offer, 
and  during  the  two  months  just  mentioned  I  made  Millport,  on 
the  Island  of  Cumbrae,  my  headquarter?,  and  thence  made  ex- 
cursions to  all  the  different  parts  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
'*  Clyde  sea-area." 

The  physical  configuration  of  this  region  has  been  yerj  ably 
described  by  Dr.  Hugh  B.  Mill  *,  whose  communication  is  illus- 
trated by  an  admirable  orographical  and  bathymetrical  chart. 
He  regards  the  "  Clyde  sea-area  "  "  as  bounded  on  the  south  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  to  Corsewell  Point  in 
"Wigtownshire,  almost  coinciding  with  the  contour  of  60  fathoms ;" 
and  within  it  he  defines  seyen  deep-water  basins,  which  haye  a 
depth  exceeding  20  fiskthoms,  and  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  ridges,  considerably  shallower  than  the  extreme  depths  of  the 
basins  themselves. 

1.  The  Arran  Basin  extends  on  either  side  of  the  north  of 
Arran,  and  up  into  lower  Loch  Fyne,  being  in  shape  like  the 
letter  X.  In  the  sequel  I  have  regarded  it  as  subdivided  into 
four  portions,  which  may  be  termed  respectively  the  "  Brodick,*' 
"  Cumbrae,"  "  Blilbrennan,"  and  "  Inchmamoch  "  basins. 

The  last  of  these  is  the  deepest,  and,  indeed,  attains  the 
greatest  depth  found  anywhere  in  the  Eirth,  namely  107  fathoms 
off  Skate  Island.  The  Kilbrennan  and  Inchmamoch  Basins  are 
not  so  distinctly  marked  off  from  each  other  as  are  the  remaining 
ones,  the  channel  which  unites  them  just  reaching  the  60-fathoni 
line,  the  extreme  depth  of  the  former  being  85  fathoms.  The 
Brodick  basin,  which  is  off  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  has  a 
depth  of  92  fiithoms,  whilst  the  Cumbrae  basin  descends  only  to 
62  fathoms. 

2.  Upper  Loch  Fyne  is  25  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  depth  of 
about  80  fathoms  off  Strachur. 

3.  Loch  Striven  runs  up  into  the  mainland  due  north  of 
Bothesay,  and  attains  a  depth  of  a  little  over  40  fathoms. 

*  Scottish  Geogr.  Mag.  iu.  pp.  1-7  (1887). 
LINK.  JOUBN. — ZOOLOGT,  VOL.  XX.  33 
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4.  The  Dunoon  Basin  occupies  the  channel  of  the  river  from 
the  extremity  of  Great  Cumbrae  northwards,  and  extends  up 
into  the  lower  stretch  of  Loch  Long.  Its  greatest  depression  off 
Dunoon  is  66  fathoms. 

6.  Loch  Ooil  is  only  about  4  square  miles  in  area,  and  its  ex- 
treme depth  is  47  fathoms. 

6.  Tipper  Loch  Long  is  of  about  the  same  extent,  but  has  a 
depth  of  only  86  fathoms. 

7.  The  Gareloch  has  an  area  of  about  6  square  miles,  and  is 
23  fathoms  in  depth. 

Tke  object  which  I  set  before  myself  was  to  ascertain  as  fully 
as  possible  the  fauna  of  each  of  these  depressions,  limiting  them 
by  the  contour-line  of  20  fathoms,  and  then  with  all  the  mate- 
rials available  to  draw  up  comparative  lists,  and  to  endeavour  to 
discover  their  relations  to  each  other. 

Unfortunately  I  have  been  unable  to  make  much  use  of  the 
published  works  of  my  predecessors,  owing  to  the  form  in  which 
their  results  are  stated.  "Fairly  common  in  depths  of  6-25 
fathoms,"  with  a  few  localities  appended,  is  the  type  of  a  phrase 
which  occurs  continually,  but  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
inquiry,  quite  uselei«s.  The  cases  in  which  I  have  drawn  infor- 
mation from  sources  other  than  the  records  of  the  Scottish 
Marine  Station  are  all  indicated. 

The  specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Murray  had  been  sent  from 
time  to  time  to  the  British  Museum,  and  he  bad  received  from 
the  authorities  of  that  institution  lists  of  these  consignments, 
along  with  a  number  of  named  duplicates,  which  were  of  great 
help  in  the  identification  of  my  own  subsequent  acquisitiuus.  I 
have  to  acknowledge,  with  my  sincerest  thanks,  the  assistance  I 
have  receiyed,  not  only  from  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum,  but 
from  several  other  friends.  Mr.  David  Eobertson  and  the  Bey. 
Canon  Norman,  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  British  marine 
fauna  is  well  known,  were  at  Millport  during  the  greater  part 
of  my  stay  there,  and  I  had  thus  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
consult  them  constantly.  Messrs.  Isaac  C.  Thompson  and  W.  S. 
McMillan,  of  Liverpool,  have  been  good  enough  to  draw  up  lists 
of  the  Copepoda  for  me,  and  Prof.  Herdman  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Tuuicata.  To  Dr.  John 
Murray,  as  aboye  stated,  I  owe  the  suggestion  of  the  present  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 
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Before  proceeding  to  enumerate  the  species  obtained,  it  seems 
advisable  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  mode  of  procedure 
adopted  in  collecting,  for  this  probably  explains  certain  general 
features  in  the  results  obtained.  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances the  instrument  employed  was  a  shrimp-trawl,  which  was 
found  on  the  whole  more  convenient  for  working  in  these  loca- 
lities than  the  dredge,  owing  to  its  bringing  up  a  less  amount  of 
mud  and  a  greater  variety  of  forms.  Certain  groups,  such  as 
the  MoUusca,  are  not  obtained  in  such  large  numbers  as  by  the 
dredge,  and  hence  the  list  of  these  animals  obtained  is  small  as 
compared  with  that  known  to  inhabit  the  district. 

A  tow-net  was  generally  attached  a  short  distance  above  the 
trawl,  so  as  to  capture  any  Crustaceans  which  might  be  swimming 
just  above  the  bottom.  These  were  almost  invariably  fouud  to 
be  of  a  different  species  from  those  taken  in  the  net.s  which  were 
dragged  at  the  surface. 

Statement  of  Rksults. 

For  convenience  I  have  drawn  up  the  results  in  the  form  of  a 
Table,  with  a  column  corresponding  to  each  basin.  The  figures 
show  the  range  in  fathoms  in  that  particular  region,  whilst  there 
is  appended  in  another  column  a  sketch  of  the  distribution  of 
each  form  outside  the  British  area.  Those  facts  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  published  writings  of  others  are  indicated  by 
italics.  A  note  of  interrogation  indicates  that  I  have  obtained 
the  species  in  that  locality,  but  the  record  of  the  exact  depth 
has  bcCTi  lo^t.  d  means  that  dead  shells,  not  living  specimens, 
were  obtained. 
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ABRAvBASUr. 

1 

Brodick 
Badn. 

KU-          Inoh- 

brennan     marnoch 

Basin.        Basin. 

Oomfane 

P18CIB. 

(Bonap.) 

2.  Acanthias  TulgariB,  Risao    

3.  Biga  olayata,  Z.   

"70* 

15-30 
80-90 

50^ 

90 
50^ 

80^90 
30-60 



26 

26 
20 

60 

26-46 

64 
20-64 

49-64 

20-45 
26 

26 

26 

20 

26' 

26^ 
26-16 

65 

26 

26 

*46' 

65 

40 

26-46 
40 
45 

46^70 

ioo* 

"37" 

90' 
"so" 

90 

80* 

70-100 

40 
45-100 

80-100 

8oli*6o 



- 

6.  Lophius  pisoatoriufl,  £,   

7.  Cottus  bubalia,  Euphr, 

56 

60 

'66* 
56 

8. Lillieborffii.  ColMt 

10-  Triffla  flnirnarduH.  L 

11.  Triglops  Murrayi,  CHhr 

12.  AgonuB  catapbtactuBi  L 

13.  Liporis  liparis  (X.)  

14.  Gobius  Jeifreyrii,  Gthr 

16.  OallionTmus  lyra.  X 

18.  Oentronotus  gunelluB  (L.)  

19.  StichsBus  lampetrseformis    

20  Gadtis  flurlefinus.  Z 

22. Esmarkii,  AT&s 

24. minutus,  L 

25.  — ^  morrhtia.  7/.....^. ............ 

26.  Merluccius  merlucoius  (L.)    ... 

27.  Molva  molra  (L.) 

28.  Onus  oimbrius  (2/ J  , 

29. m3G\Aa.tUB  (Risso)   

30.  HippoeloBSoides     limandoides 

31. plateBBoidea  (Fahr,) 

32.  BhombuB  megastoma  (Donov.) 

» 

34. punctatus  (BL)   

35.  Pleuronectea  cynogloseua,  Z. ... 
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ren. 

Dunoon 
Ba«in. 

Looh 
Goil. 

Uppw 

Loch 

Long. 

Gare- 
loch. 

General  Bistribation. 

••. 

"  Seas  of  Europe,  being  oommon  in 

the  Mediterranean." 

Temperate    seaa    of    Northern    and 

Southern  hemispheres. 
Around  the  seas  01  Europe,  Medit 

... 

... 

Western  Europe,  rare  in  Medit,  Ma- 

deira. 

... 

30-40 

European  coests  to  Medit;  Madeira. 

30-40 

Rare  north  of  6U<^  N.,  Medit  to  Oape 
of  Good  Hope ;  Newfoundland  to 
Oape  Hatteras. 

Arctic  regions  in  both  hemispheres ; 
BalUo,  North  Sea,  France,  S^in. 

... 

Norway  and  Fseroes  (new  to  Britain). 

15-30 

Arctic  and  N.  Atlantic  in  both  hemi- 
spheres ;  Baltic,  North  Sea. 

Baltic;  "West  Europe  from  Norway 
to  Medit 

New  species ;  an  arctic  genus. 

Iceland,    Norway,    Baltic,    German 

Ocean. 

3(M0 

Polar  Regions  to  Oape  Ood,  and  to 
Scandinavia,    Denmark,    Holland, 
France.    ?  Mediterranean. 

43 

SheUand,  Medit. 

) 

20-43 

46 

20 

ScandinaTia,     Shetland,      Ohannel, 

Medit 
Norway,   Denmark,  German  Ooean, 

very  rare  in  Medit. 
Scandinavia,     Denmark,      Shetland, 

Medit  (new  to  Britain). 
Greenland,     Iceland,     Shetland     to 

.. 

20 

France. 

40 

20 

40 

20 

loeknd,  Scandinavia. 

•• 

30-40 

40 

Northern  and  Arctic  Europe,  New- 
foundland to  Oape  Hatteras. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit 

.. 





Scandinavia,  Faeroes  (new  to  Britain ). 

,, 

30-40 

Scandinavia  to  Medit 
Scandinavia  to  Medit 

40 



Northern  seas  of  Europe  and  America. 
Scandinavia  to  Madeira  and  Medit, 

lb 

8(M0 

40 

20 

Greenland  to  Oape  Hatteras. 
Spitzbergen  to  Medit 
doasts  of  Northern  Europe. 

30-40 

it) 

20-40 

.. 



Coasts  of  Europe. 

40-42 

Ooasts  of  Northern  Europe. 

H) 

2(M0 
"43" 

40 

40 

20 

North  Atlantic. 
Northern  seas  to  French  coast 
Sweden  and  Norway. 
Northern  Europe  to  France. 

•• 

3^40 

'40 

North  Sea  to  France,  American  coast. 
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AlULAH  BaSTK. 

i 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Kil- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inch- 

mamoch 

Basin. 

Cumbne 
Basin. 

36.  Pleuronectes  flesus,  L 

50-60 

t 
60^60 

f 

t 
f 



28-90 

50-90 
22 

50-90 

'■(io" 

90 


"20' 

'*26* 
65 

f 
? 

"i" 

f 
f 

? 
t 

22 

22-70 

22-49 

40-49 

22 

22-70 

22 
22-70 

22 

22 

"22" 

40^*4 
40-49 

40-«) 

80-104 
80-104 
80-100 

f 
t 

f 
45U9 

45-104 
80-100 

45C49 
37-104 
100 
104  <! 
37-49 

37-49 

100 
104 

80 

104 

37-104  rf. 

45-49. 

104  rf. 

45-49  <i 

'ioi' 

104  rf. 

56 



60-62 
(50-62 

eo-^  j 

50      . 

! 

60-«  1 
50 

1 

■ 

, 

39.           platessa,  L 

— 

40.  Solea  variegata  {Donov.) 

41.  Argentina  sphyncna,  L 

42.  Conger  rulgaris,  Cuv, 

**"' 

42  species. 

TUNICATA. 

43.  Ojnthia  ecliinata,  Linn 

44.  Stjela  grossularia,  V.Ben 

TO 
70 

46.  Polycarpa  pomaria,  8av 

47.  Corella  parallelogramma,  0.  F. 

MUIL 

48.  Ciona  intestdnalis,  Linn 

5D 

50 

49.  Ascidia  mentula,  0.  F.  MiUl. ... 
50. Bcabra,  0.  F.  MuU 

3»^ 
3IK%^ 

51. Tirginea,  0.  F.  MUU.  

9  species. 

MOLLUSCA. 

52.  Eledone  cirroaa,  Lamk 

53.  Sepiola  Rondeleti,  Leach     

54.  BossiaOweni,  Ball 

55.  Dendronotusarbore8cen8(3fw//.) 
5(J.  Scaphander  lignariiis  (Z.)    

57.  Pleurotoma    (Bela)    turricula 

{Mont.) 

58.  ChrjBodomus  antiquus  (L.)    ... 

59.  Fusu8(Sipho)  gracilis (i>a  C.)... 

60.  Buocinum  uudatum,  L 

61 .  Aporrhais  pes-pelecani  (L.) 

62.  Turritella  terebra  (L.) 

63.  liissoa  al*i/ssicola,  Forbes     

(>4.  Velutina'lajyigata  (Penn.)  

65.  Nalica  Alderi,  Forbes  

66. Montagui,  Forbes 

07. Bordida,  PAt/.  

CiS.  Trochus  (Gibbula)  cinerarius,  L. 

69. magus,  L 

70. (Zizyphinus)  zizyphinus,  L. 

71. ( )  millegraniis,  Phil.  . 

72.  Eraarginula  crassa,  Soto 
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Loch 
StriTen. 

Dunoon 
Basin. 

Loch 
Goil. 

Upper 
,  Loch 
Long. 

Oare- 
loch. 

General  Distribution. 



"37* 

40 
30-40 

■32* 

36" 

20 

20 



Iceland,  Northern  Europe  to  France. 
Iceland,  Northern  Europe  to  Bay  of 

Biscay. 
Iceland  to  France ;  Karatschatka. 
Iceland  to  France ;  rare  in  Medit. 
Britain  to  France  and  Medit. 
Norway  to  Medit. 
Europe,  Medit,  East  Indies,  Japan, 

Tasmania. 

"46" 

"35" 

a5 

"30' 

[U.S.A. 
Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  to  Britain; 
Arctic  to  Belgium  ;   U.S.A.(?) 
Arctic  to  Britain;  U.S.A. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit. 
ScandinaTia  to  Britain. 

"46" 

aCMO 

..  ... 

Arctic  to  Medit ;  Australia. 
Greenland,  Iceland,  ScandinaTia  to 

Britain;  U.S.A.?;  Medit 
ScandinaTia  to  Medit 
ScandinaTia  to  Medit 

40 
*40' 

30^0 
30-40 

"42" 

35-40 

ScandinaTia  to  Medit. 

Greenland  to  ScandinaTia  and  Medit ; 

W.  Africa,  Canaries. 
ScandinaTia  to  Britain. 
Arctic. 

All  European  seas.                1-50  fins. 
Arctic  and  Boreal  Europe  and  U.S.  A. 
[3-100  fms. 
Arctic  and  Boreal  to  France. 

[5-30  fms. 
Boreal  Europe  to  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 

U.S.A.                                5-80  fms. 
Celtic  and  Boreal  Europe,  Greenland 

and  U.S.A.    Low  water  to  100  fms. 
All  European  coasts,  Medit. 

[3-100  fms. 
Boreal  and  Celtic.               7-100  fms. 
ScandinaTia  to  Medit      Deep-water. 
Arctic  and  Boreal.     Isle  of  Man. 

[Shallow  water  to  30  fms. 
Atlantic  and  Medit. 
Celtic  Region.                      12-90  fms. 
Medit.  and  Atlantic           20-CO  fms. 
Norway  to  Spain.      Shallow  water  to 
[20  fms. 
Britain  to  Medit                  3-25  fms. 
Norway  to  Medit.  Low  water  to  50  fms. 
Norway  to  Medit              ]  5-Hm  rxoB, 
Norway.                              20-25  fms. 

30-44 
30-40 
30-40 

30-42 
30-40 
30-42 
30-40 

35-40 
35-40 
30-40 

30 
30 
30 

20 

20 
20 

30^ 

30-40 

30^*2 
46" 

■35* 

45' 
30-^ 

"30* 

3040 
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Arban  Basin. 

Upper 
Loch 
Fyne. 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Kil- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inch- 

marnoch 

Basin. 

Oumbrae 
Basin. 

73.  Emarginula  reticulata,  Sow,   ... 

74.  PuncturellaNoaohina  (X.) 

75.  TecturaftUvaiMJaXi,)  

90 
22-50 

50^90 

22 
60-60  <f. 

50-90 
80-90 

60-60 
50-60 
80-90 

60^ 
50-60  rf. 

50^ 

SO^'ib 
70 

"76" 

40-49 

22-64 
65 

22-70 
40-49 

40 
22-70 

22 

"76" 
22 

"65" 
40-49 

104  <2. 
104 

"m 

37-104 
37 

*80' 
45-49 

37-49 

37-104 

37 
45-49 

45-104 

37-104 
80-104 
45-104 

"37' 
104 

'37" 

*i04* 
37 

4549(?. 

37,45-49^. 

37 
37  49 

45^i()4 

60l^2 

60-62 
60-62 

50 

50 

60^3 


"50* 

76.  Chiton  marginatus,  P«m 

77.  Dentalium  entalis,  L,  

50 

1 

70-75 

78.  Anomia  ephippium,  L 

79.           patelliformis,  L 

75 

80.  Xii  ma  ellintioa.  J^fffr.    ........... 

81    Pftct4^n  maximuB  iJj^ 

30-75   . 

70      t 

30-80 
) 

70^75 

^■'^'            e    '^  \    •/••••••••■••• 

85. 8triatu8,  Miill 

86.           tigrinas,  Af«^. 

87.  Modiola  modiolus  (L.) 

88.           barbata(i.) 

89.  Modiolariainarmorata(For^)» 

90.  Nuoula  nitida,  Sow 

91. nucleus  (X.) 

92.           sulcata^  ^r(mf» 

93. tenuis  {Mont.) 

94.  Leda  minuta  (AfM.)    

J  f.  breviroatris,  Jeffr. 

96.  Astarte  compressa  (Mont.) 

'36 
50* 



97.           sulcata  (2?aC.) 

98.  Oardium  aculeatum,  L 

100. fasciatum,  3fo»^ 

101. minimum,  Phil.  

102.  Cyprina  islandica  (Z.) 

103.  Isocardia  cor  (L.) 

104.  Dosinia  exoleta  (Z.) 

105.           lincta  (P«/^.)   

106.  Venus  &sciata  (DaC.) 

107.           ovata.  P«»n 

108.  Cryptodon  ferruginosus  (Forbes) 
109. flexuosus  {Mont.) 

111.  Solen  pellucidus,  Penn 

112.  Mactra  ellipUca,  Brown 

*  This  form  is.  of  course,  only  found  along  with  the  Ascidian  on  which  it  is  parasitie. 
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Loeb 
liTen. 

Dunoon 
Baan. 

Loch 
GoiL 

Upper 

Loch 

Long. 

G«re- 

looh. 

Qmieral  Difltribation. 

••>.•* 

All  Wett  Bupope,  Medit     12-90  fms. 

Greenland,  North  Atlantic,   U.S.A., 

and  Japan.                    20-100  fms. 



20-SO 

Norway.                               20-80  ftns. 

Scandinavia,     U.SjL,     Vigo     Bar. 

Tshallow. 

Norway  to  Spain.                40-70  fmii. 



86 

42 

"46* 

All  European  seas.          Low  water  to 
[30  fms. 
Northern  Europe  to  Medit.  45-60fm8. 
All  European  coasts.            1 6-20  fms. 
Norway  to  Gibraltar  and  Medit 

[3-40  fms. 
All  European  seas.             6-100  fms. 

40 

30-40 



All  European  seas.         Low  water  to 

[90  fms. 
SoandinaTia,  Medit.          20-100  fms. 

^40 

30-40 

36-46 

.... 

80 



Borea],  yery  rare  in  Medit.  12-60  fms. 
Atlantic  and  N.  European  seas. 

[12-60  fms. 

N.  Atlantic.       Low  water  to  70  fms, 

Lusitauian  Region,  Medit.    3-10  fms. 

All  European  seas.    Parasitic  on  As- 

cidiamentula.  Low  water  to  40  fms. 

•40 

30-42 

S6 

30 

20 

Sweden,  Lusitania,  Medit.     Shallow 
[water  to  34  fms. 
All  European  seas.    Ck>mmon. 

[7-90  fms. 

-40 

30-42 

46 

Soandinayia  to  Medit.  (deep). 

[30-100  fms. 
Northern  Europe,  and  U.8.A. 

... 

3(M0 

[40-100  fms. 

- 

"46" 

36-46 

Arctic  and  Scandinayia.  10-100  fms. 

..*. 

Norway.                               7-70  fms. 

... 

Greenland,  Norway.           10-46  fms. 

... 

All  European  seas.                8-^  fms. 

••• 

Soandinayia  to  Medit. 

Atlantic. 

Arctic  and  Norway.            30-70  fms. 

... 



Northern  Europe.                6-80  fms. 
Soandinayia  to  Medit.        16-40  fms. 

••. 

... 

All  European  seas. 

[Low  water  to  80  fms. 

>.. 

All  European  seas. 

[Low  water  to  60  fms. 
Norway  to  Mecfit.                 4-60  fms. 

Norway  to  Medit.               3-100  fms. 

'sis 

Arctic  to  Medit.                20-100  fms. 

... 

40 

"20' 

Arctic  to  Medit.                   3-80  fms. 
Arctic,  Atlantic,  and  Medit. 
ThroughoutEuropean  seas.  6-100  fhis. 
Arctic  and  N.  Atlantic. 

[Low  water  to  60  iftns. 
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Arran  Basin. 

Fyne. 

Brodick 
Basin. 

KU- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inch- 

mamoch 

Basin. 

Oumbrae 
Basin. 

113.  Mya  trunoata.  L 

50  d. 

114.  Oorbiila  gibba,  OHvi    

5(V60 
50 

22 

50 

36 

115  Saxicava  rui?08a  fi/.^    

116.  Tellina  sordida 

"oo" 

45-49 
37-80 

*50' 

117.  Semele  (Abra)  alba  (If  oorf) 

3V>-5b    * 

118.           nitida,  Mull,    



80 
"36" 

119.           tenuis  (iVcmi'.) 

120.  Ouspidaria  abbreviatn,  Forbes... 

121.  cusDidata  (Olivi) 

70  Bpeciea. 



Braciiiopoda. 

' 

122.  Terobratulina     capul-serpentis 
(X.). 

1  species. 

80-104 

50 

POLYZOA. 

123.  Scnipocellaria  reptans  (L.) 

64 



124  Btiffula  tutbinata.  AldBt 

30-50 
25-64 

126.  CeUaria  fistuloBa  (X.)  

126.  Flustra  foliacea  (L.)    

25-49 

127. securi t'rons  (Patfa«)    



65 

128.  Membranipora     cateniUaria 

{Jameson), 

129.  -  Flemintri.  Busk   

60 
66 

130.           pilosa(Z.)    

50 

104 

131.  Microporella  ciliata  {Poll.) 

132. impressa  ( Jfttf.)  

50 
50 
25 
60 
25 
26 



133.  Schizoporella  unicornis (JoAtm^.) 

134.  Hippothoa  carinata,  Norman ... 

136.  Porella  compreasa  ( Sow.)    

136.  SmitUa  reticulata  {MacGill.) ... 

::::::  1 

137.  Mucronella  Peachii  (Johnst.)... 

26-64 

138. ventricosa  (Hass.)  

50 

139.  Cellepora  ayicularia,  Hincks  ... 

60-66 

50 
26-64 

1 

141. ramulosa, /^.    

D 
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Loch 
Striken. 


40 


30-40 


30-40 


Dunoon 
Basin. 


40 


30-42 


Loch 
Goil. 


30-35 


35-45 
40* 


Upper 
Loch 
Long. 


30 


30 


Qure- 
looh. 


20 
*20" 


General  Distribution. 


Arctic  and  Atlantic. 

[Sliallow  water  to  34  fma. 
All  European  seas.  7  to  80  fms. 

Boreal  and  Celtic  regions,  N.  Spain. 
[Shallow. 
Arctic.  53  fins. 

Scandinavia  to  Medit. 

[Common  1-40  fins. 
Norway  to  Medit. 
Britain  to  Medit. 

Norway,  Medit.  40-200  fins. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Medit.    12-185  fms. 


All  European  seas,  U.S.  A.    10-90  fins. 


Scandinavia  to  Medit.,  Red  Sea  (?). 

[To  100  fms. 
British  only.  Shallow. 

Scandinavia  to  Medit,  U.S.A.,  Ma- 
deira, Indian  Ocean,  N.  Zealand. 

[40-140  fms. 
Norway  to  Medit.,  S.  Africa,  China, 
Pacific.  To  70  fms. 

Spitzbergen  to  Medit.,  Labrador. 

[10.300  fms. 
North  Sea  to  Medit,  U.S.A. 

[40-300  fms. 
Qreenland  to  Medit. 

[••  Tide-marks  to  deep  water." 

Qreenland   and    Norway  to   Medit, 

U.S.A.,  Indian  Ocean,  N.  Zealand. 

[Low  water  to  100  fms. 

Cosmopolitan.  0-145  fms. 

Norway  to  Medit  30-40  fras. 

Greenland  to  Medit, U.S.  A.,  S.  Africa. 

Antrim,  Birterbuy  Bay.  [30-170fms. 

Arctic  to  N.  France.         40-170  fms. 

Norway  to  Medit,  Falkland  Is.,  N. 

Zealand.  40-80  fms. 

Qreenland  and   Norway   to  Medit., 

U.S.A.  Low  water  to  170  fms. 

Arctic,  Norway  to  Medit,  N.  Zealand. 

[10-20  fms. 

Spitzbergen,     Scandinavia,     Medit., 

U.SA. 
Cosmopolitan.  5-50  fms. 

Norway  to  N.  France,  Madeira. 

[8-170  fins. 
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Upper 
Looh 
Fyne. 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Kil- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inch- 

marnooh 

Basin. 

Oumbrae 
Basin. 

142.  GriaU  denUoulata  (Lamk.) 

143. eburnea  (i.),  var,  aoaleata 

"60* 
80-90 

50^90 
50-60 

80^90 
50-90 
80-90 
25-90 

"93' 

60-90 

64 

50 
25 
65 

65 

50-64 

25-64 

60 
50 
50 

50 
65 

*26* 

49^ 
40-49 

40-64 

•  y 

20-49,80 

50 

20-65 

"y 

49* 
70 

"40* 
20-70 

60^ 
65 

37-104 

45^9 
37 

ioi' 

45-49 

'm 

37^ 
37-104 

45^9 
37-104 

siPiOi 

37 

27 -W,  106 

104 

46-49 

m 

45-104 
37-^ 

50-60 

*60' 
50 

"so" 

50-60 

"56" 

56"^ 

50-^ 

60 

60" 

"50" 
40^2 

60-70 

50 

50* 

75-80 

"70" 
35-70 

"80* 
5a-*75 
50^75 

144.  Stomatopora    granulata    (M,- 

Edw.). 

145.  Idmonea  serDens  (L.') 

1 

146.  Diastopora  obelia,  Johnst 

147.  libhenopora  hispida  (Ftem.)  ... 

,  tw.m«andrina,PeacA 

148. verrucaria  (0.  Fabr.) 

149.  ICiicroDelLa  Tent rioosa 

I 

150.  Yesiciilaria  spinoea  (L.)  

151.  pylindroBL'iumdilatatuiu,5i«c^». 
29  species. 

Obustacba. 
162.  Inaohus  dorsettensis,  Penn,    ... 

1 .54.  TTviui  iiraneuii.  Tj.  ..  r .............. . 

156.  Stanorhynohos  longirostris,  M.- 

Edw. 
157. rofltratuB,  L. 

158.  Eurmome  asoera.  Penn 

1 59.  Portunus  depurator,  L 

160. holsatuB,  Fabr, 

161  marmoreus.  ZeocA  

162. pusilluB,  Leach 

163.  Ebalia  taberoaa,  Penn 

164.  Lithodes  maia  (i.) 

165.  Eupagurus  bernhardus  {L.)   ... 
166. Prideaoiii  (Leach) 

167. pubeeoens  (Krdyer) 

169.  AnapaguruB  l«yis  {Thompson) 

170.  GaUthea  dispersa,  Sp.  Bate  ... 
171. neok,  Embleton    

172  squamifera,  XaicA  

173.  Munida  rtigosa  (Fo&r.)    

174.  Oalocaris  Macandrete,  Bdl 

175.  Nephropa  nonregicue  (Z.)    

176.  Crangon  Allmani,  Kinahan    ... 

177. eohinulatus,  M.  Sort  

178. spinoflus,  Leach  

179.  Nika  edulis.  Rieao    

180.  Hippolyte  Qaimardi,  M.-Edw,  . 

182. securifrons,  Norman   

183. spinus,  Sowb,  
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Loch 
Striyen. 


40 


40 

*40' 
40 


40 
'40' 


Dunoon 
Basin. 


80-40 


30-40 
30-42 


30-42 


30-42 
30-40 


30^ 

40 
30-42 
30-42 


42 
30^2 
30^2 


Loch 
Goil. 


30 


40-46 
30-40 


30-40 


45 
30-45 


30-35 
20-35 
30-46 


Dpper 
Loch 
Long. 


30 


30 


30 
30 


30 


30 
20-35 


Gare- 
loch. 


20 

'20' 
*20' 


20 


20 
20 


20 
"20' 


General  Diitribution. 


Arctic  to  Medit,  U.S.A.,  Madeira, 
S.  Africa.  [10-100  fms. 

All  British  shores.  4-96  fms. 

Nova  Zembla,  Scandinavia. 

Norway  to  N.  France. 

[Low  water  to  170  fms. 

Norway  to  Medit 

1 2  fins,  to  "deep  water." 

Arctic  and  Norway  to  Medit.,  U.S.A. 
[2-20  fms. 

Greenland    and    Norway    to    S.W. 
Flrance.  To  170  fms. 

Shetland.  80-100  fins. 

Arctic,  Norway,  U.a  A.     10-160  fms. 

Arctic,  Scandmaria,  to  Medit,  New 
Zealand. 

Norway  to  N.  France. 

Belgium  to  Medit.  8-?  fms. 


Norway,  Medit,  Atlantic. 
Norway,  Medit,  Atlantic. 
Norway,  Labrador,  U.S.A. 
Norway,  Labrador,  Arctic,  U.S.A. 
Medit.,  Atlantic. 

Norway. 

Norway,  Medit  25-^35  fms. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  Medit 

N.  Atlantic  to  Medit 

Norway,  Medit,  Canaries. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  U.S.A.     Shallow. 

Norway,  Medit.,  U.S.A. 

Norway,  Medit,  Cape  Verde. 

Norway,  Labrador,  Arctic,  U.S.A. 

Medic,  Atlantic,  Senegambia. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  Medit,  U.S.A. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Norway,  Medit 

Norway,  Medit. 

Norway,  Labrador,  Arctic,  U.SJL. 

Norway,  U.SjL 

Norway,  U.S.A. 

Norway,  Labrador,  Arctic,  U  S«A. 
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184. 
185. 

\m. 

1H7. 
IRS. 
180. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 

209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222! 
223. 
224. 
225. 

226. 
227. 
228. 
229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 

233. 
234. 


Oaridion  Gordoni  {8p.  Bate) .. 
Pdndalus  annulioornis,  Leach .. 

brevirostris,  Rat  He    

Pubiphfica  sirado  (Risso) 

Nyctiphaues  noFTegica  (M.Sars) 
Boreopbausia  inermis {Kru?/er)? 

;  Rascbi  (M.  Sars)    

Mjsidopsis  didelpbjs  (Norman) 
Mysis  ueelecta,  G.  O.  Sars... 
Cirolana  riirtipes,  M.-Edw.... 
Conilera  cjlindracea  (Monf.)  ... 
Munna  whiteana,  Sp.  B.  ^  W. . 

Janira  maculosa,  Leach  

ArcturuB  longicomis  {Sowh.)  ... 
Idotea  parallela,  Sp.  B.  4-  W,... 
HipponicdoD  Holbolli  (Krbycr) 
Trvpbosa  longipes  (6>.  Bate)... 
Cullitfoma  crcnatum  {Sp.  Bate) 
Bathyporeia  pilosa  (Lindstr.) ... 

Lysianax  tiimida  {Kri^er)  

Leucotlioo  8pinicarpa(^6i7rf.)... 
Stenotboe  monociiloides  (Mont.) 
Harpinia  pluniosa  (Kroner)  ... 
Westwoodilla  cffcula,  Sp.  Bate 
Monoculodes  Stimpsoni,  Sp. 
Bate. 

longinianus,  Sp.  B.  ^  W. . 

Enimeria  comigera  (J.  C.  Fdljr.) 
Clieirocratu8  Sundevalli  (Rath.) 

asaimilis  (lAlljeh)   

Gammarus  locusta  (L.)  

M»ra  Loveni  (Lruz.)  

longitnana  (Leach) 

Amatbilla  homari  (Fabr.)    

Ampelisca  macrocepbala,  LWj. 

tenuicomis,  LiVj.    

Haploops  tubicola,  LUtj. 

teio&Bi,  Boeck   

Podoccropsis  Sopbia,  J?o«?*    .. 

undata,  Sp.Bate 

Cerapus  abditus,  Templet 

Evadne  Nordmanni,  Lov 

CalanuB  finmarcbiciis,  Gunner 


Abran  Babin. 


Brodick 
Badn. 


Eucbfeta  norvegica,  Boeck  ... 
Pseuducalanus  elongatus,  Boeck 

Teinora  longicornis,  Miitl.  

Centropages  bamatus,  lAllJ.    ... 

Dias  longirem is,  LilfJ 

Oithona  spinifronii,  Boeck   

EctiDosoma  atlanticum  (Br.  S 
Rob.). 

Sealpellum  vulgare,  Jjcach 

Balanus  linmeri  (Asc,) 

83  species. 


45-90 


60-90 
50-90 


20 


20 
80 


80 

"so 


25 


50-70 


70 

70* 

70 

50-70 


Kil- 

brennan 

Basin. 


50-60 
20-70 


49 


49 


20 


65 


20-40 


20-40 
20-40 
20-40 

40 
20-40 


40 


Inch- 

maniocb 

Basin. 


45-100 
37 

104 
80-100 


GO 
37-80 


40-SO 
105 


80 

"so' 


40-60 
92 


80 

"io5 

so-Too 
iiii' 


90 

"so' 
"m 

"so" 

24^84 


21-84 
24-84 
24-84 
20-80 
24-84 
24 


\OAd. 


Cumbrae 
Buain. 


46-70 


60 


20 

50 

35-40 


20 
50 

06 
SO 


40? 


60 
£5 

"si 

55-60 


35 
60 


50 


50 

"56" 
60 
50 
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Loch 
Striven. 


40 

40* 
40 

"40' 


Dunoon 
Basin. 


42 

30-40 


30-40 


40-45 
43 


35 

"35* 
■35* 


36 
36 
36 


39 


Loch 
GoiL 


30-45 


30-35 


20 
SO 


20-25 

"so' 


20-42 


20-42 
20^2 
20-42 
20-42 
20-42 
40 


35 

36** 

*36" 


Upper 
Loch 
Long. 


30 


30 
30 


Gare- 
loch. 


20 
20 


40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
60 


20 


20 
20 

"20" 
20 


General  Distribution. 


Norway,  U.S.A. 

Norway. 

Norway,  Arctic,  Medit. 

Norway,  Medit. 

Norway,  U.S.A. 

Norway,  U.S.A. 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Medit. 

Firth  of  Clyde  to  S.  of  Britain. 

Firth  of  Clyde  to  S.  of  Britain. 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Medit. 

Norway,  Medit. 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Norway  to  Medit.* 

Norway. 

Norway. 

Moray  Firth,  Plymouth. 

Plymouth. 

S.  Norway  to  S.W.  France. 

Norway,  Arctic,  Medit. 

Norway  to  France. 

Norway  to  France. 

Norway,  Labrador,  Arctic,  Medit. 

Greenland,  Spitzbergen  to  Denmark. 

Norway. 

Norway,  Arctic. 

Norway,  Labrador. 

Norway. 

Norway,  Arctic. 

Norway,  Arctic,  U.S.A. 

Norway. 

Northumberland. 

Medit.,  Atlantia 

North  Sea,  Medit. 

Arctic,  Norway,  N.  Atlantic,  Southern 

Seas,  Medit 
Scandinavia. 
Scandinavia. 
Norway. 

North  Sea,  Medit 
Norway,  North  Sea,  Medit. 
Norway. 
N.  Atlantic. 

European  seas,  Medit. 

Iceland,  Nprway,  Faeroes,  U.S.A. 


*  Cams  (Prodr.  faun.  Medit.  p.  409)  states  that  this  is  confined  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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Arran  Basih. 

TJnrXMMm 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Kil- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inch- 

mamoch 

Basin. 

Cumbrae 
Basin. 

Upper 

Tioch 

Fyne. 

Ykrmes. 

235.  Pontobdella  muricata,  L 

236.  Aphrodite  aculeata,  L 

80-90 
80-90 

90 
80-90 

40 
22^70 

87-104 

104 
37 

"37" 

"so" 

66-76   j 

237.  HyaUnoeoia    tubicola     (0.    F. 

Mm.) 

238.  Eumenia  Jeffreysi,  M*L 

) 

65-75 

239.  Pectinaria  belgica  {PaU,)    

240.  Sabella  Davonia  iSavA    

241.  Filigrana  implexa  (5<jr^.)  

242.  Serpula  vermicolaria  (-L.)   

243.  Leptoplana  tremellarU   

60 
60 

9  species. 

1 

244.  Ououmaria            Hyndmanni 

{Thomps.) 

245.  Psolus  phantapus  (Strussenf.).,. 

246.  Thyone  fusus  (0.  >.  MuU,) 

247.  Holothuria  intestinalis,  A&c,  # 

Rath. 

248.  Echinus  esculentus,  L 

249. miUaris,  P.  L.  8.  MuU,  ... 

250.  Brissopsis  lyrifera  {Forbes) 

50^90 

76-80 

76^0 
50 

f22^, 
\75-80 

40 

37-80 
37-104 

"50* 

80-80 

1 

251.  Spatangus  purpureas,  O.JF'Jlftt//. 

50 

3« 

252.  Echinooardium  flarescens,  0.  F, 

Mm. 

253.  Porania  puMUus  (0.  F.  Mull.) 

254.  Stiehaster  roseus  (0.  F.  Mm.). 

255.  Orossaster  papposus  (ZificA:)   ... 

22rAb 
22 
22 

37 

ko^o 

266  Solaster  endecaT^^.') 

257.  Oribrellaoculata(/4fk?>t)    

258.  Asterias  rubens,  J^.  

22^ 
22 

76-80 

80 
40-80 

ioi' 

259. violaoea,  0.  F,  Mm. 

260.  Ophioglyphaaffim8(L^>t.)  

50-75 

262. lacertosa  (Ptrm,) 

80 

50 

263.  Ophiopholisaculeata(0J^.ilftftf.) 

264.  Amphiura  Ohiajei,  Forbes  

265. flUformis  (0.  F.  MuU.)  ... 

266.  Ophioooma  nigra  (0.  F,  Mm.), 

267.  Ophiotbriz        pentaphyllum 

(Penn,) 
9AA   Antp^on  roaaoBH ( lAnck) 

50-90 
50-60 

f21M0, 

\  7 6-80 
76-80 

37-104 

;85, 87-104 

100 

37* 

SO-60 
S6-S0 

"50' 

50 

36-50 

36 

50^75 

25  species. 
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Loch 
Striven. 

Dunoon 
Basin. 

Loch 
GoU. 

Upper 

Loch 

Long. 

Gkre- 
loch. 

G^eral  Distribution. 

40 

North  Sea,  Medit 

40 

35^ 
35-40 

'30 

"20 

Seandinayia  to  Medit.,  U.S.A. 
Soandinayia  to  Medit.,  Madeira. 

[30-80  fme. 

40 


40 
40 

35-40 
35^ 
"35" 

British  seas. 
Scandinavia  to  Britain. 
Scandinavia,  Britain.        20^100  fine. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit.       20-300  fms. 
Scandinavia  to  France.      15-80  fms. 

Scandinavia  to  Medit. 

Arctic,  Scandinavia,  U.S.A. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit. 

40 

30-40 

30 
45 

30 

20 

Norway  to  English  OhanneL 
Norway  to  English  Ghannel. 
Greenland  and  Norway  to  Medit.,  W. 

30-42 

Indies,    Florida,   Gape    of    Good 

Hope.                           0-2435  fma. 

40 

Norway  to  Medit,  Azores,  Bermuda, 
W.  Indies.                        0-45  fins. 

SO-40 

S6 

Norway  to  Prance,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Carolina  to  Florida. 

[0-150  fms. 
Scandmavia.                     15-106  fms. 

... 

Scandinavia.                          2-50  fins. 

30-40 

Arctic  and  Norway  to  Prance,  U.S.  A. 

[0-640  fms. 

Arctic  and  Norway  to  France,  U.S.A. 

30-40 

[0-160  fms. 
Arctic  to  Britoin,  U.S.A.  0-1360  fms. 

30-42 

35 

30 

20 

Only  British.                        0-53  fms. 

1 

1    

1     

30-40 

45 

Norway  to  Britain.                  65  fins. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit,  U.SJL. 

[To  192  fms. 

35 

30 

20 

Scandinavia  and  FsDroes   to  Azores, 

Medit                             &-458  fms. 

Arctic     North     Atlantic,      Medit., 

I 

Madeira. 

30-40 

30 

Arctic  and  Scandinavia.    To  560  fms. 

;   40 

40 

S9 

35 

Scandinavia  to  Medit      To  556  fms. 
Scandinavia  to  Medit       To  555  fms. 

40 

30 

Arctic  and  Scandinavia.       7-87  fms. 

40 

30-40 
30-40 



30 

France.                                     83  fms. 
[100  fms. 

riNK.  JOVSN. ZOOLOGY,  TOL.  H. 


84 
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Abrah  Basin. 

Upper 
liOch 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Eil- 
brennan 
Basin. 

Inoh- 

marnoch 

Basin. 

Oumbrae 
Basin. 

C<ELBNTKRATA. 

269.  Hydractinia  echinata  (Flem.)  ... 

270.  Perigonimus  repene  ( Wrighi) ... 

271.  Diooryn©  oonferta  {Alder)  

272.  T"buUrift  in<l« vimt  7f 



54 
50 

65" 

50-64 
50-60 

49-64 

64 
49 

80 

49 

3oib 

64 

80-64 
64 
64 
64 
25 

25-64 

25 

64 
80-64 
80-50 

49 

2^40 

50 
20-45 

50-70 

50^ 
64-65 

37-104 
104 

ibi* 
"ibi* 

37-1*04 

45-49 
80-101 
80^100 

*5b* 

50 

*7b* 

60-75 
70 

273.  Oampanalariaangulata,J7tncA»i. 

274.  volubilis  (i.)   

276.  Lafoea  dumoBa  (Flem.')    

276. fruticoBa  (Sars)  

277.  Calyoella  fastigiata  (Alder)     , . . 

278.  Haledum  Beanii,  Johnst 

279.  halecinum  (Z.^ 

280. murioatum  (Ell.  #  Sd.),.. 

281.  Sertularella  fusiformis,  Hineke. 
282. Ghayi  (Lamx,) 

283. ruK08a(Z.)  

284.  Diphasia  attenuata,  Hinck$    ... 

285.  fallax  (JbAn^.)    

286. tamariica  (Zi.)'. 

287. pinaster  (Ell.  #  Sol.) 

288.  Sertularia  abietdna,  L 

289. argentea,  £?/.  #  iSo/.  

290.  Hjdrallmania  falcata  (L.)  

291.  Antennularia  ramosa,  Lamk.  ... 

292.  Ai<laophenia  tubulifera,  Hincks. 

293.  Plamularia  Catharina,  Johnst. . 
294. pinnate  (L) 

295.  Bolooera  tuedia  (Johnst.)    

296.  yirgiUariamirabili8(a/^.3r^Z.) 

297.  Pennatula  phoephorea,  L.  

29  speoiw. 

PoRinauL. 
29a  Suberites  flcus  (Johngt.)  

299. Suberea  (Mont)  ?    

300.  Tragosia  infundibuliformis 

(Johnst.)   

301.  Ohalina,8p 

302.  MyxiUainorusfcans  (JbAfM^.)   ... 

303.  lophon  Pattereoni  (Bwk.)  

304.  Grantia  oiliata,  FUm 

7  apedes. 

,^ 
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Loch 
Striyen. 


Dunoon 
Basin. 


Loch 
GoiL 


Upper 

Looh 

Long. 


Ghire- 
looh. 


General  Distribution. 


40 
"40' 


40 


35 
40 


ao-40 


SO 


d5 
46" 


30 


France,  U.aA.,  Medit? 

Medit 

Shetland,  Northumberland. 

Greenland  and  Norway  to  Bay   of 

Biscay,  Medit 
N.  Irelimd  to  Channel  Is. 
Iceland,  Norway,  U.S.A.,  Medit 

[20-100  fins. 
Norway,  U.SX,  Medit    Tide-marks 
[to  145  fms. 
Iceland,  Norway.  15-100  fms. 

Shetland  to  ComwalL 
Medit 
Greenland  and   Norway  to  Medit., 

U.S.A.  30-50  fms. 

Iceland,  U.S.A.  30-50  fms. 

Medit 

Normandy.  60  fms. 

Greenland,  Norway,  and  Labrador. 

[30  fms. 
Port  Adelaide,  Medit 
Norway,  U.S.A.  30ftn8. 

Bay  of  Biscay,  XJ.S.A.,  Medit. 
North  Sea,  Medit  40-140  fms. 

Greenland    and  Norway  to  Medit, 

U.S.A.  30  fms. 

Greenland  and   Norway  to  Medit, 

U.S.A.  4-50  fms. 

Belgium,  U.S  JL.,  S.  Africa.       35  fins. 
8.  Africa. 

Alcoa  Bay.  15-30  fms. 

All  British  coasts.  40-60  fms. 

North  Sea,  Medit 
Scandinayia,  U.SjL 
Norway,  Scotland. 
European  seas. 


Hebrides,  Northumberland,  Mayo. 
British  coasts. 

Shetland  to  Channel  Is. 

British  seas. 

Shetland,  Patagonia,Tristan  daCunha. 

British  coasts. 
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Discussion  of  the  Eesults. 

The  above  Table  may  be  summarized  in  the  more  condensed 
one  given  below,  in  which  the  number  of  species  of  each  group 
of  animals  from  each  basin  is  shown. 


Pisces 

Tunicata    

Mollusoa    

Braohiopoda 

Polyzoa 

Crustacea  

Vermes 

Eohinodermata . . . 

CcDlenterata  

Porifera 

Totals 


10 

1 

24 


24 
6 
3 


AsELAn  Basin. 


68 


29 

26 

81 
29 

3 
12 
26 

7 


163 


OS'S 

1* 


12 
6 

46 
1 
1 

46 
6 

12 
6 
4 


139 


1^ 


16 

34 

6 
1 


64 


3 


36 

6 
61 

1 
31 
76 

9 
18 
27 

8 


272 


13 


42 


i 


93 


54 


39 


15 

1 
3 


33 


In  dealing  with  these  figures  great  caution  must  be  observed, 
and  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  locality  can  ever 
be  said  to  be  really  exhausted.  The  number  of  dredgings  upon 
which  the  present  inquiry  is  based  will  only  suffice  as  a  basis 
for  very  general  conclusions.  This  has  been  abundantly  evident 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  tables  like  the  above  have 
been  drawn  up  several  times,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  each 
successive  addition  of  new  data  has  increased  the  likeness  of  the 
faunas  of  the  different  basins  to  each  other. 

Certain  sources  of  error  must  also  be  avoided  ;  for  instance,  it 
was  apparent,  from  an  examination  of  the  various  lists,  that  the 
Polyzoa  and  Hydrozoa  had  only  been  exhaustively  examined  in 
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the  case  of  the  Ealbreiman  Basin.  These  groups  must  there- 
fore be  left  out  of  account  in  comparing  the  diflEerent  basins 
with  each  other.  Furthermore,  the  "Worms  and  Sponges  have 
been  very  incompletely  studied.  Many  specimens  I  was  only 
able  to  refer  to  their  generic  position,  and  hence  it  seems  advi- 
sable to  omit  these  groups  also  from  consideration  for  the 
present. 

Deducting  the  figures  corresponding  to  them,  we  have  the 
following  modified  list  of  the  total  numbers  of  species  from  each 
basin: — 

Brodick  Basin 62 

Kllbrennan  Basin  96 

Inchmamoch  Basin     123 

Cumbrae  Basin  63 

Total  from  Arran  Basin 197 

Upper  Loch  !Pyne 60 

Loch  Striven  40 

Dunoon  Basin 87 

Loch  Goil    44 

Upper  Loch  Long 36 

Gareloch 32 

This  revised  series  of  totals  proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
richest  fauna  is  in  those  basins  which  are  in  closest  proidmity  to 
the  sea,  and  that  it  diminishes  as  we  proceed  into  the  more  land- 
locked portions  of  the  district.  An  exception,  which  is,  however, 
more  apparent  than  real,  will  be  noticed  in  the  fact  that  a  larger 
number  of  species  has  been  found  in  the  Inchmamoch  Basin 
than  in  either  the  Brodick  or  Kilbrennan  Basins.  This  is,  I 
believe,  to  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Inchmamoch 
Basin  is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  descends  to 
a  greater  depth,  and  partly  by  the  circumstance  that  more 
dredgings  have  been  carried  out  in  it.  If  we  take  the  Arran 
Basin  as  a  whole  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition  is  obvious.  It 
is,  of  course,  just  what  might  have  been  anticipated  beforehand  in 
view  of  the  marine  origin  of  the  whole  fauna,  but  it  is  satisfactory 
to  have  the  matter  established  by  actual  investigation. 

It  will  be  of  some  interest  to  consider  the  relationships  of  this 
fauna  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to  ascertain  which  of  the 
neighbouring  faunas  it  niost  closely  resembles. 
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For  this  purpose  use  must  be  made  of  the  distributional  notes 
appended  to  each  species  in  the  list.  According  to  this  infor- 
mation the  species  fall  into  three  categories.  The  first  contains 
those  which  range  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Mediterranean,  or 
even  more  widely  still ;  these  may  be  termed,  for  the  present 
purpose,  "  Wide-spread  "  species.  The  second  consists  of  those 
forms  which  are  common  to  the  Arctic  and  Scandinavian  waters, 
and  hence  may  be  termed  "  Northern ;"  whilst  the  third  is  made 
up  of  species  which  may  be  called  '*  Southern,*'  as  they  extend 
to  the  Mediterranean  or  the  African  coast. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  numbers  of  species  of  the 
various  classes  of  animals  which  belong  to  each  of  these  cate- 
gories : — 


Wide-spread 
Species. 

Northern 
Species. 

Southern 
Species. 

PifloeB 

23 
4 

46 

20 
32 

3 
10 

9 

17 
5 

22 

6 
41 

3 
13 

4 

2 

3 

1 
5 

2 
9 

Tunioata 

Molluflca         and  1 

Brachiopoda ...  j 

Poljzoa 

OruBtaoea 

Vermes  

Eohinodermata 

Gcclenterata  

Totals 

147 

110 

22 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  major  part  of  the  fauna 
is  composed  of  species  which  are  dispersed  more  or  less  widely 
over  the  north  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  whilst  the  smaller 
half  is  very  unequally  divided  between  the  northern  and  southern 
species,  the  former  being  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  latter. 
In  only  one  division  of  animals  (the  Coelenterata)  do  the  southern 
forms  predominate  over  the  northern,  and  this  subkingdom  has 
been  hitherto  very  inadequately  investigated  in  the  Clyde  area. 

The  depth  of  20  fathoms  as  limiting  what  might  be  considered 
the  deep-water  fauna  in  the  Clyde  sea-area  was  selected  not 
from  any  preconceived  idea  as  to  its  significance,  but  because  it 
was  convenient  for  practical  purposes,  and  because  it  was  appli- 
cable to  all  the  lochs,  the  extreme  depth  of  the  Gareloch,  which 
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is  the  sliallowest,  being  about  23  fathoms.  In  the  case  of  some 
of  the  other  basins,  however,  it  is  so  far  from  marking  out  their 
limits  that  it  does  not  touch  the  tops  of  the  ridges  which  sepa- 
rate them.  To  Dr.  Murray  I  owe  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  compare  the  faunas  of  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  basins,  taking  some  other  contour-line  as  the  upper  limit. 
I  have  therefore  gone  over  the  Table  given  above  and  selected 
from  it  those  species  which  are  found  in  proximity  to  the  bottom 
of  each  basin.  The  depressions  themselves  vary  so  much  in 
depth  that  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  record  both  the  forms 
which  are  found  below  the  50-fathom  Jine  and  (in  a  separate 
column)  those  which  are  found  within,  say,  5  to  20  fathoms 
of  the  bottom  of  each  basin.  Furthermore  I  have  excluded 
those  free-swimming  forms  whose  distribution  in  regard  to  depth 
cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  fixed.  On  this  ground  I  have 
omitted  the  Fishes,  Cephalopoda,  Amphipoda,  and  part  of  the 
Macrurous  Crustacea  (viz.  the  genera  Hippolyte^  JPandalus^  and 
their  allies)  ;  the  Folyzoa,  Hydroida,  and  Sponges  have  also  been 
neglected  because  they  have  been  insufficiently  studied. 

In  the  subjoined  Table  the  following  symbols  have  been 
used : — 

*= occurring  at  the  depth  mentioned  in  the  head  of  the 
column. 

t= occurring  in  the  locality,  but  at  a  depth  less  than  those 
under  consideration  in  the  table. 

"W= "Widely-spread  species. 

N  =  Northern  species. 

S  B  Southern  species. 
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If  the  preceding  table  be  summed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  one  the  result  is  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


Abban  Basin. 

Upper 

i 
1 

a 

1 

Brodick 
Basin. 

Eilbren- 

nan 
Basin. 

Inoh- 

marnoch 

Basin. 

Oum- 
brae 
Basin. 

Pyne. 

60 
to 
92. 

75 
to 
92. 

60 
to 
86. 

70 
to 
86. 

60 
to 
104. 

80 
to 
104. 

50 
to 
62. 

50 
to 

77. 

66 

to 

77. 

36 
to 
41. 

40 
to 
55. 

35 
to 
40. 

30 
to 
34. 

Tunicata    

1 
22 

10 
4 
3 

9 

9 
4 
2 

9 

9 
1 

7 

3 

2 

1 
6 

5 
23 

1 

13 
3 
9 

6 
21 

1 
12 

3 

9 

16 

15 

5 

5 
15 

1 
8 
4 
6 

3 

8 

6 
2 
3 

12 

7 
1 
6 

2 
17 

13 
3 

7 

3 
16 

6 
4 
3 

1 
7 

6 

1 
6 

MoUufloa    

Brachiopoda 

Crustaoea  

Vennes  

Eohinodermata 

Totftlu 

40 

24 

26 

12 

54 

51 

36 

39 

22 

26 

42 

32 

21 

It  is  obvious  at  once  that  these  numbers  do  not  show  so 
clearly  as  those  preyiouslj  obtained  the  gradual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  species  in  the  different  basins.  There  is  a  slight 
tendency  in  this  direction,  but  the  exceptions  are  rather  nume- 
rous, and  if  we  take  the  bottom  faunas  of  each  basin  instead  of 
that  below  60  fathoms  the  series  of  numbers  is : — 

24,    12,    61,    36,    22,     26,    42,     32,    21. 

This  result  is  extremely  interesting  because  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  bottoms  of  the  remoter  basins  have  a  fauna  which 
approaches  the  more  seaward  basins  in  respect  of  Tariety  more 
nearly  than  do  their  faunas  taken  as  a  whole.  It  suggests  the 
possibility  that  we  have  in  these  basins,  in  addition  to  the  fauna 
deriyed  from  the  present  outer  seas,  which  seems  to  be  gradually 
making  its  way  into  them,  a  fauna  which  has  been  in  them  for  a 
much  longer  period. 

Begarding  the  range  of  distribution  of  the  species  which  are 
confined  to  these  depressions  we  find : — 

LIITBT.  JOUBN. — Z00L06T,  VOL.  XX.  36 
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Wide-spread 
Species. 

Northern 
Species. 

Southern 
Species. 

Tunioata    

4 
30 

1 
15 

3 
10 

5 

16 

12 
3 
6 

a 
a 

1 

Mollusca 

Brachiopoda 

Crustaoea  

Vermes  

Totals 

63 

41 

6 

Here,  curiously  enough,  the  wide-spread  forms  preponderate 
oyer  the  others  more  than  was  the  case  in  the  previous  list ;  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  percentage  of  southern  forms  has 
diminished,  which  emphasizes  still  more  strongly  the  Arctic  aud 
Scandinavian  affinities  of  the  Clyde  deep-water  fauna.  These 
results  illustrate  in  a  very  interesting  manner  several  of  the 
generalizations  of  the  late  Edward  Forbes. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
&cts  recorded  above  may  furnish  the  nucleus  of  more  extended 
series  of  observations.  I  hope  to  continue  the  work  as  oppor- 
tunities arise,  and  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  any  naturalists 
who  will  fumisk  me  with  records  of  the  occurrence,  with  the 
exact  locality  and  depth,  of  any  species  in  the  Clyde  sea-area  or 
neighbouring  seas. 
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Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Feenando  Nobonha. 
By  H.  N.  EiDLBY,  M.A.,  F.L.8. 

[Bead  7th  June,  188a] 

(Plate  XXX.) 
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yeiy  abundant  and  conspicuous  G-ecko  with  the  Amphislxenaj 
which  is  often  called  the  snake  with  two  heads,  or  may  have  been 
suggested  by  finding  an  accidentally  fork-tailed  lizard,  of  which 
an  example  was  obtained  by  our  expedition.  The  "  serpents " 
were  doubtless  the  Atnphishana.  The  large  rats  are  much  less 
easy  to  explain  ;  at  present  the  only  rats  occurring  on  the  island 
are  Mus  rattu$,  the  common  introduced  black  rat.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  animals  seen  by  Vespucci  could  hare  been  this 
species,  which  could  not  at  that  time  have  been  introduced. 
It  is  possible  that  there  was  formerly  an  indigenous  rat-like 
mammal,  which  became  exterminated  by  the  black  rat.  We 
could  find  no  tradition  eyen  of  this  big  rat,  and  I  fear  it  is  quite 
extinct.  The  only  hope  of  recovering  its  remains  lies  in  an 
examination  of  the  guano  deposits  of  Bat  Island,  where  its 
bones  might  be  preserved. 

The  number  of  insects  belonging  to  the  orders  which  are 
well  known  as  plant-fertilizers  is  surprisingly  limited.  A  few 
small  species  of  moths  haunted  at  night  the  bushes  of  Scoparia 
dulcUy  Cassttu,  &c.  on  the  open  spaces.  A  single  species  of 
butterfly  was  very  abundant  on  Bat  Island  and  the  main  island, 
but  we  never  saw  it  visiting  flowers. 

The  most  important  fertilizer  was  a  small  endemic  hornet 
belonging  to  the  genus  PolUtes^  which  gathered  honey  from  the 
LeguminossB  and  Cucurbitace» ;  and  three  small  black  species  of 
Halictus  were  caught  in  the  flowers  of  the  melons,  Momordica 
charantia^  Oxalis  NoronhtB^  and  the  mustard.  The  last  plant 
was  also  haunted  by  Temnoceras  veiiculosus,  a  poUen-eating 
Syrphid.  The  only  other  insects  wliich  could  also  be  considered 
as  possible  fertilizers  were  Tachytes  inconspicuw,  n.  sp.,  and 
Monedula  %ignata^  two  sand-wasps,  PompUus  nesophila^  n.  sp. 
(Hymenoptera),  and  Psilopus  metallifer  (a  Dipteron),  but  none 
of  these  were  seen  at  or  near  flowers.  A  small  black  beetle  also 
was  found  in  the  flowers  of  an  Acacia  in  the  Gh>vemor's  garden. 

Though  the  number  of  species  of  insects  was  not  large, 
the  individuals,  especially  of  the  Polities  and  Salicti,  were  very 
numerous,  but  at  the  same  time  they  seemed  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  immense  number  of  flowers  to  be  fertilized.  It  is 
very  probable,  however,  that  the  majority  of  the  LeguminossB 
and  some  of  the  other  plants  were  self-fertilized. 

The  lake  on  the  main  island  contained  a  species  of  NitMa  and 
an  alga,  an  aquatic  beetle  and  an  Hemipteron,  a  new  species  of 
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Planorbis,  and  an  Ostracod,  the  latter  also  occurring  in  all  the 
streams  of  any  size.  The  remaining  streams  and  puddles  pro- 
duced dragooflies,  a  species  of  Gammartia,  and  a  few  alg®.  One 
may  compare  this  state  of  things  with  the  freshwater  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  other  Atlantic  islands.  The  absence  of  freshwater 
fish  and  amphibians  is  common  to  most  small  islands. 

Just  as  with  plants,  a  considerable  number  of  animals  have  been 
introduced  by  man  into  the  islands  intentionally  and  by  accident : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Gecko  {Hemidactylus  mabouia\  the 
American  Cockroach  {Blatta  americana),  and  its  curious  parasite 
Evania^  a  spider,  centipede,  scorpion,  rats  and  mice,  and  SitapUdue 
oryziB,  These,  though  usually  plentiful  on  the  maiu  island  around 
the  houses,  are  markedly  absent  &om  the  smaller  islets. 

There  are  also  many  visitors  which  have  arrived  here  by  the  aid 
of  their  wings,  probably  assisted  by  a  suitable  wind.  They 
include  a  number  of  the  peculiar  terrestrial  fauna,  the  land- 
birds  and  the  insects.  On  looking  over  the  lists  of  species 
taken  here,  we  may  note  that  the  smaller  birds  are  endemic,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  insects.  The  small  butterfly 
and  almost  all  the  moths  are  known  from  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  and  the  dragonflies  are  also  widely  distributed  forms. 
All  the  winged  fauna  have  a  South- American  facies,  whether  they 
are  endemic  or  of  wider  distribution. 

There  are  other  creatures  unprovided  with  means  of  traversing 
the  ocean  and  not  introduced  by  man.  They  include  the 
Amphtsbanay  Skiuk,  the  freshwater  and  terrestrial  Mollusca, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  feebler-winged  and  apterous  insects, 
the  endemic  ostracod,  <^. 

The  Flanorbis,  Gammarus,  and  Ostracod,  all  supposed  to  be . 
endemic  species,  may  possibly  have  been  brought  over  on  the 
feet  of  Wading  birds,  w  hich  migrate  here. 

The  presence  of  some  others  is  mojre  difficult  to  account  for. 
The  MoUusca  are  almost  all  peculiar,  and  the  two  that  are  not 
so  are  West-Indian.  The  Amphisbcena  and  Skink  are  endemic, 
and  allied  not  to  Brazilian  but  to  West-Indian  forms. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  reptiles  and  terrestrial  moUusks  find 
their  way  across  the  ocean  by  secreting  themselyes,  or  their  eggs, 
on  floating  trees,  which  are  drifted  to  islands ;  and  though  for 
seyeral  reasons  this  does  not  seem  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
their  distribution,  yet  the  appearance  of  these  animals  here 
suggests  this  as  the  means  by  which  they  may  have  arrived.    As 

87* 
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I  have  said,  they  are  West-IndiaD  in  their  affinities,  and  it  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  marine  fauna  and  flora  are  mainly  "West- 
Indian,  while  at  least  one  of  the  plants  {Ipomosa  Tuba)  whose 
seeds  are  known  to  be  constantly  drifted  about  at  sea,  and 
thus  carried  from  place  to  place,  is  also  only  known  from  the 
West  Indies.  Another  fact  of  interest  in  connection  with 
this  sea-traveUing  fauna,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  is  that 
almost  all  the  species  noted  occur  on  all  the  islands  suitable  for 
their  existence.  Thus,  on  Eat  Island  tbe  Bulimus  Bidleyi,  the 
Amphishcena,  and  Skink  are  common  on  St.  MichaePs  Mount ;  the 
Skink  is  a  large  species,  but  the  island,  being  a  mere  rocky  peak, 
is  unsuited  for  the  AmphUhcma, 

On  Platform  Island  the  lizard  and  several  terrestrial  MoUusca 
were  found,  while  at  the  same  time  almost  all  the  animals  of 
more  recent  introduction  were  absent  from  these  localities,  just 
as  is  the  case  in  the  distribution  of  the  plants.  I  believe,  in 
fact,  that  this  part  of  the  fauna  and  flora  was  established  on  the 
island  before  it  was  broken  up  into  the  little  archipelago  of  rocks 
and  islets  of  which  Fernando  Noronha  now  consists  *.  Perhaps 
even  this  portion  of  the  fauna  and  flora  was  introduced  previously 
to  the  deposition  of  the  basalt  over  the  masses  of  phonolite 
which  form  as  it  were  the  skeleton  outline  of  the  island. 


MAMMALIA. 


No  indigenous  Mammals  are  to  be  found  on  these  islands,  and 
notwithstanding  their  proximity  to  the  mainland,  where  Bats 
are  abundant,  no  Bat  of  any  species  was  observed  by  us,  nor 
had  the  convicts  ever,  seen  any.  Eats  and  Mice  are  exceed- 
ingly common.  The  Eat  {Mus  rattus)  is  here  much  paler 
than  usual,  and  generally  of  a  grey  colour,  while  albinos  are 
sometimes  met  with.  It  frequents  the  melon-fields  and  the 
tops  of  the  cocoanut-trees,  and  is  very  destructive.  The  com- 
mon House-Mouse,  M.  musculus,  is  even  more  abundant,  and 
haa  suggested  the  name  Eat  Island  (Ilha  do  Eatta),  where  it  is 

*  On  referenoe  to  A.  Vespucci's  description  of  the  place,  it  will  be  found 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  one  island,  so  the  breaking-up  into  an  archipelago  can 
odIj  have  taken  place  within  the  last  400  years. 
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as  common  as  on  the  mainland.  It  swarms  eyerj where,  and  is 
so  tame  that  it  is  often  caught  by  the  hand.  I  have  seen  one  in 
the  evening  on  the  top  of  the  inflorescence  of  a  Orotalarioy 
apparently  devouring  the  young  seed-pods.  Albinos  are  often 
seen.  There  being  no  birds  or  beasts  of  prey  to  keep  these 
animals  in  check,  and  food  being  particularly  abundant,  they 
have  increased  enormously,  and  one  of  the  employments  of  a 
convict  is  to  capture  a  certain  number  of  rats  and  mice  once  a 
month.  At  the  monthly  rat-hunt  while  we  were  on  the  island 
over  3900  were  taken ;  but  we  were  assured  that,  in  the  dry 
season,  when  the  herbage  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
island  was  dried  up  and  burnt,  the  mice  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  holes,  aud  many  more  were  taken.  The  hunts  are  then 
undertaken  weekly,  and  20,000  have  been  caught  in  a  day.  The 
bodies  are  piled  up  in  the  square  after  -evening  service,  and  the 
numbers  counted. 

The  Cat  is  said  to  have  become  feral  on  the  main  island ;  and 
on  Bat  Island  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  islands  we  saw  a  large 
black  Cat  which  had  escaped  from  an  Italian  vessel  wrecked 
there,  and  which  had  run  wild. 

In  Amerigo  Vespucci's  account  of  the  island  above  quoted,  he 
mentions  "  Mures  quam  maximiy  What  these  were  we  cannot 
now  determine,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  were  Mub 
rattus, 

A  species  of  Dolphin  was  constantly  seen  in  San  Antonio  Bay 
and  also  off  Bat  Island.  One  was  captured  during  our  visit ;  its 
stomach  contained  many  cuttlefish  and  prawns,  the  latter  very 
similar  to  the  common  edible  prawn  of  Femambuco.  Whales 
also  passed  within  sight  of  the  island  on  one  occasion,  but  we 
did  not  see  them. 


AVES. 

By  B.  BowDLEB  Shaspe,  P.L.8.,  &c., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

The  birds  of  the  island  are  not  very  numerous  as  regards 
species,  and  apparently  there  are  only  three  indigenous  Land- 
birds.  The  species  of  Sea-birds  found  by  Mr.  Bidley  ^re 
precisely  what  one  might  have  looked  for,  but  it  is  a  little 
remarkable  that  no  Petrel  was  observed. 
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Fam.  V1EEONIDJ8. 

1.   YiEEO  OBACILIBOSTBIS,  Sp.  n. 

F.  similis  F.  ma^i8tro,et  forsan  proximus,  sed  forma  graciliore, 
coloribus  dilutioribus,  facie  laterali  palUde  fla?icante,  et  rostro 
valde  tenuiore  et  graciliore  distinguendus.  Long.  tot.  5*7,  culmin. 
0-6,  al8D  2-5,  caudfiB  2-26,  tarsi  OS. 

Five  specimens  were  procured,  and  after  comparing  them  with 
the  series  of  Vireonida  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Fernando  Noronha  bird  comes  nearest  to  F.  magister^ 
of  which  species  the  Museum  has  now  a  large  series  from  the 
islands  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  presented  by  Messrs.  Salviii  and 


Bill  of  r.  graoUvrostria.  Bill  of  F  magister, 

Goodman.     The  yellow  face  and  the  slender  bill  distinguish  it  at 
a  glance  from  F.  magister, 

Fam.  Ttbaitnidje. 

2.  Elainea  Eidletana. 

Elainea  Ridleyana,  Skarpe,  P.  Z.  S.  1888,  p.  107. 

This  species  has  been  fully  described  by  me  (/.  c).  Dr.  Sclater 
(Cat.  B.  Brit.  Mus.  xiv.  p.  139)  does  not  consider  it  to  be  very 
different  from  E,  pagana,  but  the  size  of  the  bill  is  very  marked 
in  the  insular  birds. 

[This  bird  occurred  only  on  the  main  island  and  Bat  Island  as 
far  as  we  saw,  and  was  very  common  in  the  gardens  and  in  the 
woods.  We  saw  only  a  few  nests,  and  of  these  only  one  was 
finished  and  contained  an  egg,  which  was  destroyed  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  nest.  The  egg  was  white  with  dark  red  spots. 
The  nest,  which  was  about  three  inches  across,  was  made  of  the 
tendrils  of  CucurbitacesD  and  a  few  fine  twigs,  but  lined  thickly 
(and  in  fact  almost  entirely  constructed  in  some  cases)  with  the 
woolly  down  of  the  seeds  of  Oonolohus  micranthus.  It  was 
placed  often  in  the  bare  branches  of  a  Burra  or  Erythrina  tree, 
or  in  a  Cashewnut-tree. — H,  N.  B.'] 
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Fam.  GoLUHBtDiB. 

3.   ZeNAIDA  HACTTLATA. 

Zenaida  maculata  (V.),  Scl  ^  Salv.  Nomencl  Av.  Neotr.  p.  132  (1873). 

Zenaida  aurita,  Oray,  List  GaUina  etc,  Brit.  Mus,  p.  14  (1855). 

Zenaida  noronha,  Gray,  List  Columbte,  p.  47  (1856,  descr.  null&). 

The  bird  from  Fernando  Noronba  is  merely  a  small  race  of  the 
ordinary  Z,  maculata  of  the  South- American  continent,  with  a 
sL'ghtly  shorter  wing  (5*  1-5*4  inches)  and  tail  (2'75-3'2) ;  but  as 
some  Brazilian  specimens  are  of  the  same  dimensions,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  idea  of  a  small  insular  race  can  be  maintained. 

[This  little  Dove  is  exceedingly  common  on  all  the  islands  where 
it  can  find  food,  and  flies  about  from  one  island  to  the  other, 
singly  or  in  flocks  of  from  2  or  3  to  30.  It  is  Tery  tame,  and 
even  when  fired  at,  or  alarmed,  usually  goes  but  a  short  distance 
before  settling.  The  nest  is  loose  in  texture,  about  6  inches 
across,  and  built  of  small  sticks  of  the  Spermacoce,  vetches,  &c., 
and  lined  with  roots.  It  is  placed  often  iu  the  bare  branches  of 
a  Spondias  or  Burra,  with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  The  eggs 
are  two  in  number,  white,  blunt  at  both  ends,  and  about  IJ  inch 
long.  One  bird  shot  off  its  nest  proved  to  be  a  male.  The  convicts 
catch  these  birds  both  for  eating  and  as  pets,  keeping  them  in 
wicker  cages.  They  are  fed  on  the  seeds  of  Cassias  and  other 
LeguminossB  and  CucurbitaceaB,  and  probably  the  fig  and  other 
succulent  fruits. — JST.  N.  2?.] 

Earn.  Labidjb. 

4  Awous  MELANOGKNYS,  Oratf ;  Sharps,  Fhil  Trans,  vol.  168. 
p.  467  (1879). 

Two  adults  and  a  young  bird  agreed  perfectly  with  speci- 
mens obtained  on  St.  Paul's  Bock  by  the  '  Challenger '  Expedition 
and  determined  by  Mr.  Howard  Saunders.  The  young  bird  is 
browner  than  the  adult,  and  has  the  bead  sooty  brown  with 
some  white  on  the  forehead,  eyebrows,  and  occipital  region. 

[This  Noddy  was  very  common  on  the  island,  and  is  called 
"  Viuva  preta."  A  specimen  also  flew  on  board  the  vessel  as 
we  were  going  to  Pemambuco  from  Europe,  about  a  day's  steam 
from  Fernando  Noronha.  The  species  nests  in  small  colonies  on 
the  rocks  in  various  spots,  and  also  in  trees  in  the  Sapate.  An 
egg  was  obtained  from  a  nest  on  St.  Michael's  Mount ;  it  was 
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oYaJ  and  blunt  at  both  ends,  2^  inches  long,  and  about  1  inch 
tbrough  in  the  thickest  part,  chalky-white  in  colour,  marked 
somewhat  sparingly  with  underlying  ash-grey,  and  overlying 
sienna.  A  living  young  bird  from  the  nest  was  brought  to  me, 
but  soon  died. — H.  N»  E."} 

5.  Gtgis  oakdida  {Om.) ;  Sharpe,  t.  c.  p.  465. 

One  adult  and  two  young  birds.  The  latter  are  white  like 
the  old  birds,  but  have  much  smaller  bills. 

[This  is  a  common  bird  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  nesting 
in  trees,  especially  those  of  the  Sapate,  where  there  is  a  colony 
near  that  of  the  Anous.    The  bird  is  called  "  Viuva  bianca." — 

jgr.  If.  B.} 

Fam.  FELECAian^. 

6.  Phaethok  iBTHEBEVS  (L.);  ScL  ^  Salv.  Nomench  Av. 
p.  124, 

Of  this  Tropic-bird  two  specimens  were  procured.  It  is 
common  on  the  island,  nesting  on  the  Peak  and  on  other  rocks 
and  cliffs.  An  egg  was  obtained  on  St.  MichaePs  Mount.  The 
birds  were  taken  in  snares  by  the  convicts. 

7.  SULA  LErCOGASTBA. 

An  adult  and  a  young  bird.  This  species  of  Gannet,  known 
as  '^Mbebu,"  is  a  common  bird,  nesting  on  cliffs  on  all  the 
islands.     The  young  are  pure  white. 

Besides  these  birds  we  saw  several  of  which  no  specimens 
were  procured.  Tachypefes  aquila  was  abundant,  nesting  on  St. 
MichaePs  Mount,  and  a  small  species  of  Albatros  appeared  several 
times  round  the  island,  but  kept  well  out  of  gun-shot.  Three 
species  of  "Waders  were  seen : — One,  a  small  Plover,  of  which  we 
twice  saw  a  flock  at  San  Antonio  Bay,  and  once  or  twice  single 
birds  flying  along  the  coral-reefs  ;  a  bird  resembling  a  Yellow- 
shank,  grey  and  white,  of  which  a  pair  appeared  at  San  Antonio 
at  the  end  of  our  visit ;  and  a  single  specimen  of  a  Sandpiper,  at 
the  same  spot  and  time.  These  wading  birds  were  all  very  shy, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  endemic  species,  which  suggested  that 
they  were  migrants,  and  had  come  from  the  mainland,  where  they 
are  more  cautious  at  the  sight  of  man.  The  last  two  species 
appeared  on  the  same  day  towards  the  end  of  our  visit,  which 
confirmed  the  view  that  they  were  migrating. 
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BEPTILIA. 

By  G.  A.  BoTJLEiroEB,  F.Z.S., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

Only  three  species  were  found,  viz.  a  Gecko  {Hemidactylus 
fiia5oMki,Mor.),a  Skink  (Mabuia  punctata,  Gray),  and  an  Amphii- 
bona,  described  below. 

The  Gecko  is  of  a  widely-distributed  species,  ranging  over  the 
greater  part  of  Tropical  America  and  Africa. 

The  Skink  was  originally  described  from  two  specimens  ob- 
tained on  Fernando  Noronha  by  H.M.S. '  Chanticleer,*  but  has 
since  been  recorded  from  Demerara.  The  specimens  brought 
home  by  Mr.  Bidley  are  10  in  number ;  two  have  36  scales  round 
the  body,  the  others  88 ;  in  one  specimen  the  frontonasal  touches 
the  rostral  and  in  another  the  two  shields  form  a  narrow  suture. 

AMPHISB.£irA  ElDLEYI,  sp.  n. 

Under  this  name  I  propose  to  designate  an  AmphUhana  of 
which  a  specimen,  stated  to  be  from  Porto  Bello,  West  Indies  *, 
presented  by  Capt.  Austin,  E.N.,  has  been  in  the  British  Museum 
for  nearly  50  years,  and  was  referred  by  Gray,  Strauch,  and 
myself  to  A.  cacay  D.  &  B.  The  same  species  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Eidley  on  Fernando  Noronha,  and  on  re-examining  the 
question  I  find  that  A,  caca,  which  occurs  on  various  West- 
Indian  Islands,  but  which  was  unrepresented  in  the  British 
Museum  when  I  published  my  Catalogue,  must  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  one  with  which  I  hiive  now  the  pleasure  of 
connecting  Mr.  Ridley's  name. 

10  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr.  Bidley.  One  has  180  annuli 
on  the  body,  one  181,  one  182,  three  183,  two  185,  two  186,  one 
187,  one  188,  one  189,  one  190,  one  195,  and  one  196 ;  two  have 
18  annuli  on  the  tail,  eleven  19,  and  three  20.  The  "Porto- 
Bello  "  specimen  has  189  annuli  on  the  belly,  and  19  on  the  tail. 
The  number  of  annuli  in  five  specimens  of  A.  caca  (including 
the  type)  recorded  by  Strauch  are  respectively  212 -t- 15, 215-1-13, 
227-1-18,  230-1-10,  and  247-1-15.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  give 
226-329-1-18.    A  specimen  from  Porto  Eico,  which  I  owe  to  the 

*  I  am  unable  to  find  sooh  a  place  either  in  the  West  Indies  or  Northern 
Brazil,  but  as  the  other  of  the  two  specimens  presented  by  Capt.  Austin  as  from 
'•  Porto  Bello  "  belongs  to  a  North-Brazilian  species  (Amphishana  vermicularis), 
I  entertain  little  doubt  that  both  were  obtained  in  Brazil. 
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kindness  of  Prof.  Liitken,  has  228+19-  ConsideriDg  that  the 
number  247+15  given  by  Strauch  is  taken  from  a  specimen  in 
the  Paris  Museum,  received  from  the  Copenhagen  Museum  as 
from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  where  only  A.fenestrata  (Cope) 
«B  antUlensiSj  B.  &  L.,  is  known  to  occur,  as  Prof.  Lutken 
kindly  informs  me,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  specimen  with  247 
annuli  belongs  to  A.  fenestrata.  The  number  of  annuli  would 
range,  in  A.  caca  from  212  to  229,  and  in  the  present  species 
from  180  to  196.  According  to  Strauch,  the  length  of  the  labial 
border  of  the  first  labial  shield  in  A,  cmca  is  about  one  half  the 
length  of  that  of  the  second;  on  Peters's  figure  of  the  type 
specimen,  as  well  as  in  the  Porto  Bico  specimen  before  me,  it  is 
about  two  thirds ;  in  A.  Bidleyi  both  are  equal,  or  the  former  is 
a  little  longer.  The  snout  is  longer  and  somewhat  more  pro- 
minent, the  tail  thicker  and  more  obtuse  in  A,  caca  than  in 
A,  Bidleyi,  The  ventral  segments  of  the  two  median  rows  are 
broader  than  long  in  the  former  species,  the  coloration  of  which 
is  also  different.  I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  establishing 
a  new  species,  which  may  be  characterized  as  follows : — 

PrsBmaxillary  teeth  5  or  7,  mazillaries  5-5»  mandibulars  8-8. 
Snout  obtusely  pointed,  slightly  prominent.  Tail  thinner  than 
the  body,  tapering.  Bostral  small,  triangular ;  nasals  forming  a 
short  suture ;  a  pair  of  very  large  prsefrontals,  followed  by  a  pair 
of  much  smaller  f rentals ;  eye  hardly  distinguishable  through  the 
ocular ;  a  postocular,  no  subocular ;  three  large  upper  labials, 
the  second  and  third  forming  a  suture  with  the  ocular ;  lower 
border  of  second  labial  as  long  as  or  a  little  longer  than  that  of 
the  first,  in  contact  with  the  second  lower  labial  only ;  mental 
quadrangular,  followed  by  a  large  seven-sided  chin-shield,  which 
is  much  longer  than  broad ;  three  lower  labials,  second  very  large. 
180  to  196  annuli  on  the  body  and  18  to  20  on  the  tail ;  the 
divisions  of  the  annuli  longer  than  broad,  nearly  equilateral  on 
the  middle  of  the  beJly,  but  nowhere  broader  than  long ;  16  to 
18  divisions  above,  and  20  to  24  below  the  lateral  line.  Anal 
shields  six  or  eight.  PrsBanal  pores  four.  Uniform  brown  or 
dark  purplish  brown  above,  pale  brown  inferiorly. 

milliiD. 

Length  to  vent 250 

Tail     24 

Diameter  of  body 11 
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PISCES. 

By  G.  A.  BouLEKOEB,  P.Z.S., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

The  following  marine  species  were  obtained  : — 
Apogon  imberhiSjL.^MtBmulon  chfysargyreum^QuntheTfHolocen- 
trum  langipinne,  C.  <fe  Y.,  Acantharus  chirurgus,  BL,  Dactylopterm 
voUtans,  L.,  Oobius  separator,  C.  A  V.,  Salarias  atlanticus,  C.  &  Y., 
Salarias  vomerinuSy  C.  &  Y.,  Clinus  nuchipinnis,  Q.  &  O.,  Clinus 
delalandii,  C.  &  Y.,  Qohiesox  cephalua,  Lac^p.,  Pomacentrue 
leucoittictuSf  M.  &  T.,  Glyphidodon  saaatilis,  L.,  Bhomhoidichthys 
lunatus,  L.,  Hemirhamphus  unifasciatus,  Banz.,  Olupea  humeralis, 
C.  &  Y.,  Murana  pavonina,  Bich.,  Murana  vicina,  Cast.,  Jfur<7»na 
catenata,  Bl.,  and  the  new  species  described  hereafter. 

JlTLIS  KOBOISTHAKA)  Sp.  n. 

D.  i|.    A.*.    L.  lat.27.    L.  tr.  f . 

Length  of  head  one  third  of  the  total  (without  caudal), 
or  a  little  less ;  depth  of  the  body  one  fourth.  Dorsal  spines 
shorter  than  the  rays.  The  length  of  the  ventrals  is  two  thirds 
or  three  fifths  that  of  the  pectoral,  which  is  shorter  than  the 
bead.  Caudalis  truncate.  Upper  half  of  body  and  caudal 
blackish,  lower  half  yellowish  white  (in  spirit) ;  a  whitish  streak 
along  each  side  of  the  back,  just  above  the  lateral  line ;  dorsal, 
anal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  fins  transparent,  immaculate ;  a  black 
spot  between  the  first  and  third  dorsal  rays. 

Several  young  specimens,  the  largest  of  which  measures  60 
miUim. 

The  nearest  ally  of  this  species  appears  to  be  J.  lucoiona. 


MOLLUSCA. 


By  Edqab  a.  Shith,  F.Z.S., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

The  total  number  of  Mollusca  now  known  from  Fernando 
Noronha  is  80,  of  which  72  are  marine  forms,  7  terrestrial,  and 
1  fireshwater. 

Previous  to  this  expedition  no  land  or  fluviatile  species  had 
been  collected,  and  only  28  marine  forms,  all  obtained  by  the 
*  Challenger,'  have  been  recorded  from  this  locality.    Ten  of 
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these  were  also  collected  by  Mr.  Bidlej,  who  has  now  added  44 
additional  species  to  the  list. 

The  general  facies  of  the  marine  Molluscau  fauna  is  quite  of  a 
West-Indian  type,  as  a  perusal  of  the  following  pages  will  show; 
and  it  will  also  be  obserred  that  some  of  the  species  have  a  much 
wider  and  in  some  instances  a  very  peculiar  range.  Of  the  land- 
shells  two  are  known  "West-Indian  species,  one  has  been  recorded 
from  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  island  of  Opara,  and  the  remaining 
four,  up  to  the  present,  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island. 
One  of  these,  however,  Bulimus  Bamageiy  suggests  a  faunistic 
similarity  to  Brazil,  as  the  section  of  JBulimus  to  which  it  belongs 
{T(migeru8\  with  one  exception,  occurs  only  in  that  country. 

The  single  freshwater  species  suggests  no  relationship  with 
any  particular  region,  and  might  exist  anywhere,  similar  forms 
being  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New  "Worlds. 

The  following  pages  contain  an  account  of  the  species  obtained 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Bidley  and  his  colleagues,  after  which  is  appended 
a  list  of  those  recorded  in  the  '  Challenger '  Beports. 

I.  MAEINE  SPECIES. 

1.  Octopus  bugosus,  Bose, 

Rah,  Mediterranean,  Cape  Verde  Islands,  "West  Indies,  Bio 
Janeiro,  &c. 

This  species  is  common  in  pools  at  low  water.  After  being 
dried  in  the  sun  the  arms  are  made  into  soup  and  eaten  by  the 
natives.  Mr.  Bidley,  however,  informs  me  that  it  is  comparatively 
tasteless  and  of  a  soft  gelatinous  consistency. 

2.  CoNUS  NEBULOSUs,  Solatider. 

Hob,  West  Indies  :  Barbados,  Cuba,  Martinique,  Sta.  Lucia. 

The  operculum  of  a  shell  65  millim.  in  length  is  17  long  and 
only  4|  wide.  It  is  thickened  and  carinate  along  the  middle 
beneath,  the  muscular  scar  occupying  more  than  half  the  entire 
length,  and  the  nucleus  is  not  terminal  as  stated  by  Messrs. 
Adams  *  and  Tryon  t  in  their  respective  Manuals  of  Conchology, 
but  situated  three  millim.  from  the  extremity.  The  growth  at 
first  is  regularly  concentric,  but  subsequently,  to  suit  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  aperture  of  the  shell,  the  layers  of  increase  are 

*  •  Genera  of  Beoent  MolluBca,'  vol.  i.  p.  246. 

t  '  Struotoral  and  Systematic  Ctonobology/  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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added  at  one  end  only,  thus  producing  a  long  narrow  operculum* 
MM.  Cross  and  Marie  *  have  also  noticed,  in  respect  of  C.  impe- 
riahs,  C,  lividuSf  and  C.  raiius^  that  the  nucleus  of  the  operculum 
is  subapical,  and  doubtless  it  has  a  similar  position  in  other 
species.  The  description  of  the  operculum  therefore  as  usually 
given  in.  manuals  and  other  works  requires  modification,  and  the 
nucleus  should  be  termed  apical  or  subapical, 

3.  CoNus  DAUcus,  Hwass, 

Kah,  Barbados  {Mus,  Cuming)  ;  St.  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe 
{Kmter)  ;  Cuba  and  Martinique  (d'Orhigny). 

The  single  beach-rolled  specimen  has  a  very  strongly  marked 
double  zone  of  brown  spots  upon  the  middle  of  the  body-whorl. 
With  this  species  I  unite  C,  mammillarisy  Green,  C,  castus,  Becve 
(not  C.  castus  of  Weinkauff),  C.  archetypm,  Crosse,  and  0.  san- 
guinolentus  of  Reeve. 

C  Beeveif  Kiener,  placed  by  Weinkauff  t  in  the  sjnonymy  of 
this  species,  is  quite  a  distinct  shell,  which  I  regard  as  the  same  as 
C,  piperatus,  DiUwyn,  not  C  piperatus.  Reeve,  which,  as  stated 
by  Weinkauff,  is  the  same  as  0.  erythrmensis  of  Beck. 

4.  Pleubotoma  (Cbassibfiua)  fuscesceks,  Qray, 
1843.  Pleurotomn  fuBcescens,  Gray,  Reeve,  Con,  Icon,  fig.  125. 
1845.  Pleurotoma  nigrescens.  Gray,  Reeve,  /.  c.  fig.  235. 
1845.  Pleurotoma  paxillus^  Reeve,  fig.  285. 

1850.  Pleurotoma  solida,  C.  B,  Adams,  Contrib,  Conch,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Hah,  Cuba  (d'Orbiyny);  Jamaica  (C,  B.  Ad,  tor  solida) ;  St. 
Vincent  (Reeve  for  niyrescens), 

PI,  nigrescens  and  Fl,  paxillus  differ  from  the  typical  form  of 
the  species  in  being  very  much  smaller,  P/.  solida  being  inter- 
mediate in  size. 

In  his  *  Manual  of  Conchology  '  (vol.  vi.  p.  193)  Tryon  states 
that  PI,  nigrescens  of  C.  B.  Adams  and  PI,  nigrescens  of  Gray 
are  the  same  species.  Having  types  of  the  former  received  from 
Adams  and  Qray's  types  also  for  comparison,  I  can  state  that 
beyond  a  doubt  they  are  distinct.  PI,  cuprea,  Eeeve,  is  rather 
an  unsatisfactory  species  at  present,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that,  as  suggested  by  Tryon,  it  will  prove  to  belong  to 
this  species  also. 

*  Journ.  de  Conch,  1874,  pp.  33^-369. 
t  Oonoh.-0ab.  p.  312,  no.  53. 
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5.  MuBEx  (Ooinbbba)  alteatub,  Kiener. 

Hob.  Faoama  {Beeve,  Kohelt,  Sowerhy) ;  West  Indies  {Try on). 

As  suggested  by  Tryon  *,  I  thmk  there  must  be  some  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  locality  "  Panama  "  which  has  been  assigned 
to  this  species  first  of  aU  by  Beeve  and  afterwards  by  others.  I 
have  never  seen  a  specimen  from  that  locality,  and  Mr.  O.  B. 
Sowerby  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  received  it  with 
collections  from  the  West  Indies,  but  never  from  the  Pacific  side 
of  Central  America.  Jf.  eroius,  Broderip,  Jf.  obeliscus,  A.  Adams, 
Triton  Cantrainei^  Eecluz,  and  probably  Jf.  pauperculus,  G.  B. 
Adams,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  present  species  and  from 
one  another.  This  is  another  example  of  Tryon's  rash  and  indis- 
criminate "  lumping  "  of  species,  which  detracts  so  much  from 
whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  his  work. 

6.  PiSAiOA  pusio  (LinnS). 
Buccinum  pusio.  Reeve,  Con.  Icon,  fig.  43. 

Hab.  Honduras  and  St.  Thomas  (Coll.  Cuming)  i  Sta.  Lucia 
(d*Orbigny  as  Purpura  accincta)  ;  Ascension  I.  (Conry). 

The  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  are  rather  small,  and 
much  more  distinctly  striated  than  certain  examples  from  the 
West  Indies. 

7.  PuBPUBA  HJSMASTOMA,  Linne. 

The  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  Bidley  constitute  a  well-marked 
variety  of  this  well-known  species,  both  as  regards  form  and 
colour.  They  have  the  spire  more  elevated  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  aperture,  and  only  the  two  uppermost  of  the  four 
series  of  nodules  on  the  body-whorl  are  distinct.  The  interior 
of  the  aperture  is  greenish  blue,  reddish  near  the  labrum,  which 
is  bordered  within  with  black-brown,  upon  which  the  fine  orange 
or  yellowish  lircB  are  very  distinct.  The  exterior  of  the  shell  is 
purplish  black,  streaked  and  spotted  with  greenish  white. 
P.  h<Bma8toma  is  known  from  the  West  Indies,  West  Africa, 
Mediterranean,  Atlantic  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

8.  COLUMBBLLA  MEBCATOBIA,  LinnS. 

Hah  St.  Vincent,   Grenada,  Nevis,  Cuba,  Martinique,    and 
Sta.  Lucia  {Brit.  Mu8,). 
With  one  exception  the  eleven  Fernando  Noronha  shells  are 

*  Man.  Conch.  toL  ii.  p.  128. 
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white,  Tariegated  with  very  dark  brown  or  black.  The  single 
specimen,  which  differs  from  the  rest,  is  of  a  pinkish  tint  sparingly 
marked  with  rich  brown. 

9.  Olita  litebata,  Lamarck. 
Hah.  West  Indies,  Gulf  of  Florida. 

Two  beach-rolled  shells  are  all  that  were  obtained.  They  have 
the  transverse  lirsB  on  the  inner  lip  extending  over  nearly  the 
entire  leugth  of  the  columella. 

10.  Oliva  (Olivella)  nitea  (Omelin), 

Sab,  St.  Vincent  and  other  islaads  of  the  West  Indies, 
Venezuela,  and  Brazil. 

The  shell  named  by  Mr.  Watson  *  Oliva  fulgida^  Eeeve,  from 
Fernando  Noronha,  does  not  belong  to  that  species,  but  is  a 
prettily  coloured  example  of  O,  nivea.  O.  Jvlgida  differs  from 
G-melin's  species  in  the  form  of  the  columella  and  basal  cauda. 
The  columella  of  O.  nivea  is  very  peculiarly  excavated,  and  this 
may  be  seen  by  looking  as  far  within  the  aperture  as  possible. 
No  such  excavation  occurs  in  O.Julgida^  which  also  does  not 
exhibit  the  numerous  oblique  folds  or  lirsB  on  the  columellar 
margin  of  the  aperture  which  distinguish  O.  nivea, 

A  second  species  is  quoted  with  doubt  by  Watson  from  Fer- 
nando Noronha,  namely  O.pulchella,  Duclos.  The  two  fragments 
referred  to  this  species  seem  to  me  to  bear  little  resemblance  to 
Duclos's  figure ;  but  I  have  no  hesitatiou  in  considering  them 
specifically  identical  with  the  other  specimen  from  the  same  spot 
which  I  refer  to  O.  nivea. 

11.  Lbtjcozonia  ciNGULifEBA  (Lamarck). 
Hah.  West  Indies,  Honduras,  West  Africa. 

L.  rudis,  Seeve,  is  I  consider  quite  distinct  from  this  species. 
With  this  exception  I  agree  with  Tryon  in  his  synonymy,  and 
would  even  suggest  the  propriety  of  maintaining  L.  leucozonalisy 
Lamk.,  as  a  variety  of  this  species. 

The  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  have  stout  rounded 
ribs,  exhibit  a  distinct  submedian  white  zone  on  the  body-whorl, 
and  have  the  aperture  inclining  to  orange. 

Tryon  questions  the  West- African  habitat  of  this  species,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  correct,  as  in  the  British  Museum  there 
are  three  specimens  from  that  locality  presented  some  years  ago 

*  (Gasteropoda  of  the  *  Challenger '  Ezped.  p.  224. 
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by  a  Mr.  Lewis,  together  with  other  species  which  are  undoubtedly 
West- African  forms. 

12.  Leucozoiiia  OCELLA.TA  (Gtnelin). 
Hah.  "West  Indies. 

The  specimens  obtained  offer  no  differences  from  ordinary 
West-Indian  examples. 

13.  Latibus  sfadiceus  (Beeve). 

A  single  young  shell  seems  to  belong  to  this  species. 
L,  concentricus,  Reeve,  L,  brevicauda,  Beeve,  2/.yrac»7*>,  Reeve, 
and  the  present  species  are  very  closely  related. 

14.  MiTBA  BABBADEKBis  (Ghneltn). 

Sab.  West  Indies,  Barbados,  St.  Vincent,  &c. 

M.  tes$ellata^  Eiener,  which  Reeve  named  M,picta,  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  present  species,  and  well  known  as  a  South- 
African  shell.  Tryon  *,  not  possessing  or  not  having  seen  the 
species,  at  once  concludes,  from  their  general  superficial  resem- 
blance, that  it  must  be  the  same  as  M.  harhadeMts,  The  sculpture 
of  the  two  is  quite  different.  Jf.  barbadensii  is  ornamented  with 
raised  spiral  linos,  whilst  Jf.  picta  exhibits  transverse  punctured 
strisB.    The  character  of  the  outer  lip  also  is  quite  different. 

15.  MiTBA  (Pusia)  ansulata,  Sowerby. 

Mitra  ansulata,  Sowerby,  Thes,  Conch,  vol.  iv.  p.  26,  pi.  373.  fig.  474. 

Mitra  microzonius,  ii^eetTe  (non  Lamarck),  Con.  Icon.  figs.  185,  202; 
Sowerby,  I  c.  fig.  635;  Kiener,  Coq.  Fir.  pi.  28.  fig.  89  (probably); 
TVyoji,  Man.  Conch,  iv.  p.  183,  pi.  54.  figs.  568,  569. 

Hab.  St.  Thomas  {Mus.  Cwming) ;  "  West  Indies,  Morch,  Erebs, 
and  Swift,"  >fo  Tryon. 

This  species  is  said  to  occur  in  Polynesia,  but  the  British 
Museum  Collection  affords  no  evidence  in  proof  of  this  statement. 

The  shell  from  Fernando  Noronha  belongs  to  that  form  of  the 
species  as  figured  by  Reeve  (fig.  185). 

This  is  usually  considered  the  M.  nUcrozonias  of  Lamarck,  but 
if  it  be  compared  with  the  figure  of  that  species  in  the  '  Ency- 
clopedic M^thodique '  (pi.  374.  fig.  8),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  much  more  slender  shell.  The  true  M.  microzonias  has  also 
been  figured  by  Kiister  (Con.-Cab.  pi.  17.  figs.  12, 13),  and  Reeve 
also  correctly  depicts  it  (Con.  Icon.  pi.  xzx.  fig.  242  on  left)  under 
the  name  of  M.  leucodesma.  Sowerby  in  his  description  of 
*  Man.  Ck>nch.  toL  iv.  p.  118. 
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M,  amulata  does  not  mention  the  presence  of  a  second  white 
zone  on  the  body-whorl  as  represented  in  his  figure,  but  this  does 
occasionally  exist.  Try  on  places  this  species  in  the  synonymy  of 
M,  dermeitina,  Lamk.,  together  with  M.  cavea,  Beeve,  M.  AdamHi 
Dohm,  M,  pulchella,  Eeeve,  M,  pisolina,  Lamk.,  M,  histrio^ 
Beeve,  and  Jf.  canaanguineay  BecTe.  A  more  ridiculous  instance 
than  this  of  the  ^4umping  "  of  species  I  have  never  seen.  Tryon 
never  could  have  examined  examples  of  these  various  forms, 
for  if  he  had  he  would  not  have  united  them ;  he  must  have 
been  misled  by  the  figures,  or  perhaps  a  little  jealousy  of  non- 
possession  may  have  influenced  him. 

Beeve's  M.  leueodesma  he  says  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  same  as 
M,  pardalts,  Kiister.  From  this  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  perfectly 
distinct ;  and  the  statement  that ''  Beeve's  figure  of  M.  pardalts 
is  a  Cohmbella'^  is  sheer  guess-work.  The  shell  figured  by 
Beeve  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  not  only  is  it  a  Mitra,  but 
correctly  identified  by  Beeve  as  M.  pardalis,  Kiister.  What 
right  had  Tryon  to  make  such  a  statement  in  the  face  of  Beeve's 
description,  in  which  he  properly  characterizes  the  shell  as  a 
Mitra  with  four  plaits  on  the  columella?  Numbers  of  similar 
absurdities  occur  throughout  this  work  of  Tryon's,  which  might 
have  been  avoided  if  more  judgment  had  been  used  and  the  love 
of  "  lumping  "  been  overcome. 

16.  MABanrELLA  sagittata,  Hinds, 
H.ah,  Bahamas  to  Brazil. 

M.  fluctuata,  C.  B.  Adams,  from  Jamaica,  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  this  species. 

17.  Tbiton  Bidleti,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XXX.  fig.  1.) 

Testa  late  fusiformis,  albida,  obsolete  trizonata,  zonis  supra 
varices  aurantiis ;  anfractus  normales,  superne  declives  et  leviter 
concavi,  ad  medium  biangulati,  inferne  constricti,  costis  longitu- 
dinalibus  circiter  7(in  anfract.  ultimo  subtuberculiformibus  inferne 
evanescentibus)  iustructi,  liris  spiralibus  tenuibus  (in  anfr.  pen- 
ultimo  7-8)  aliisque  longitudinalibus  tenuioribus  concinne  can- 
cellati ;  apertura  ovalis,  alba ;  canalis  brevis,  dextrorsum  versus ; 
columella  alba,  superne  arcuata,  vix  tortuosa,  tuberculis  vel  liris 
transversis  supra  callum  tenuem  munita;  labrum  compresse 
varicosum,  intus  liris  duodecim  in  paribus  ordinatis  instructum. 

Longit.  19  millim.,  diam.  10. 

LINK.  JOUBN. — ZOOLOOT,  TOL.  XX.  38 
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This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  T,  gallinago^  Eeeve 
(Con.  Icon.  fig.  5),  and  T,  tesfudinartus,  Adams  &  Beeve,  and 
some  others.  Although  possibly  not  adult,  tbe  single  shell  at 
hand  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  affords  all  the  necessary 
characters  distinctive  of  the  species.  The  last  whorl  has  two 
varices,  namely  tbe  labrum  and  one  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
nuclear  whorls  are  broken  off;  but,  judging  from  the  top  of  the 
first  normal  whorl,  the  apex  would  be  comparatively  small.  The 
uppermost  of  the  line  on  the  columella  is  rather  conspicuous,  and, 
together  with  the  uppermost  of  those  within  the  labrum,  forms  a 
semicircular  sinus  above. 

18.  Tbiton  filsabis,  Lamarck. 

Rob,  West  Indies,  Bed  Sea,  Ceylon,  Philippine  Islands,  island 
of  Anna,  <&c.  {Brit.  Mus.). 

This,  like  some  other  species  of  Tritoity  occurs  at  the  West 
Indies  and  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

19.  TBiToif  (EpiDBOMxrs)  TESTAOEUS,  Morch, 
Mab,  West  Indies  {Morch), 

This  species  is  very  like  T.  obscurus,  Beeve,  but  differs  in 
having  more  convex  whorls,  a  granulated  columellar  callus,  and  a 
narrower  labral  varix  which  is  also  hollowed  out  behind. 

20.  Ctpbjba  oinbbea,  Gmeliuy  var. 
Rab.  West  Indies. 

With  this  species  I  unite  C  clara  of  Gaskoin,  with  which  the 
specimens  from  Eernando  Noronha  agree.  This  variety  is  of  a 
longer  and  more  cylindrical  form  than  the  type,  has  only  traces 
of  the  black  dotting  around  the  base,  and  no  purplish  stain 
between  the  teeth.  Sowerby 's  figure  (Thes.  Conch,  pi.  307.  f .  91*), 
badly  copied  by  Try  on  (Man.  Conch,  vol.  vii.  pi.  1.  f.  8),  does  not 
represent  the  variety  clara ;  but  a  fair  representation  of  it  is  given 
by  Sowerby  on  pi.  316,  figure  222.  The  colour,  however,  is  not 
pinkish,  and  no  dotting  occurs  along  the  sides  in  the  types  de- 
scribed by  Ghiskoin. 

21.  Cypb^a  (Tbivia)  pediculus,  Linni. 
Rob.  West  Indies. 

One  of  the  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  is  remarkably 
small,  measuring  only  7  millim.  in  length. 
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22.  LiTTOBiNA  TBOcniFOBMis,  VET.  ?    (Plate  XXX.  fig.  2.) 

Littorina  trochiformis,  DiUtoyn,  Philippi,  Ahbxld,  vol.  ii.  p.  143,  pi.  ii. 
ff.  12, 14,  15. 

Littorina  nodulosa,  Watson  (noit  Gmelin),  *  Challenger '  Gasteropoda, 
p.  577. 

Testa  parva,  fusiformi-ovata,  grisea  vel  nigrescens,  albo-nodosa ; 
anfractus  6-7,  convexiusculi,  superiores  granorum  seriebus  tribus 
ornati,  striisque  spiralibus  eleTaiis  paucis  Bculpti,  ultimus  in 
medio  obtuse  angulatus,  seriebos  quatuor  cinctus,  ad  basim  albo 
punctatus ;  apertura  nigra,  fascia  basali  pallida  ornata,  inferne 
subacuminata ;  columella  lata,  purpurea,  superne  macula  lutes- 
centi  notata. 

Longit.  19  mill.,  diam.  10.    Apertura  7  longa,  6  lata. 
>»       11     »        »>        9.  „        Of-     „      5     „ 

The  aboTe  measurements  of  two  specimens  from  Fernando 
Noronha  show  the  variation  in  the  form  of  this  variety.  The 
white  tubercles  are  rather  acute  in  some  specimens,  whilst  in 
others  they  are  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface.  On  the  body- 
whorl  there  are  two  approximated  series  at  the  periphery  and 
two  above,  and  at  the  base  is  a  tesselation  of  white  and  dark 
spots. 

The  shells  quoted  by  Mr.  Watson  from  Fernando  Noronha  are 
certainly  specifically  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Eidl^y, 
and  arO;  I  think,  almost  specifically  distinct  from  the  L,  nodulosa 
of  d'Orbigny.  They  have  less  angular  whorls  and  less  acute 
nodules,  of  which  there  are  two  series  on  the  body-whorl  above 
the  two  principal  series  at  the  periphery,  whilst  in  L,  trochiformis 
(^nodulosa,  d'Orb.)  there  is  only  a  single  series.  The  aperture, 
also,  of  the  Fernando  shells  is  darker  and  none  of  them  exhibit  a 
second  pale  zone  at  the  upper  part,  which  is  nearly  always  visible 
in  the  "West-Indian  species. 

23.  LiTTOBiNA  ANauLiFKBA  (Lomarck). 

Litorina  angulifera,  Philippi,  Abbild.  vol.  ii.  p.  223,  pi.  v.  ff.  12-15. 
Hab,  West  Indies,  West  Africa  and  Pacific  (Fkil). 
Only  a  single  young  specimen  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Ridley ;  it 
agrees  in  all  particulars  with  West-Indian  specimens. 

24.  ToBiNiA  ^THIOPS  {Menke). 
Rah,  West  Indies. 

Both  Philippi  and  Hanley,in  their  respective  monographs,  admit 
this  as  a  distinct  species,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  the 

88» 
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former*  that  T.  cyclostoma,  T,  nubilay  T.  cylindracea,  and  the 
present  species  are  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  form. 

25.  Ianthina  FBiLGiLis,  Lamarck, 

Of  the  various  species  figured  by  Eeeve,  that  which  he  has 
identified  as  Lamarck's  Lfragilia  (Conch.  Icon.  pi.  ii.  ff.6a,  65) 
closely  resembles  the  shells  from  Fernando  Noronha.  They  have 
the  same  perpendicular  columella  and  the  same  division  of  colour, 
the  **  deep-violet "  tint  of  the  base  terminating  abruptly  at  the 
periphery. 

26.  Cerithium  atbatum  {Born), 

Sab,  "West  Indies,  Fernambuco,  and  Bio  Janeiro  {Brit,  Mus.), 

I  regard  the  O,  caudatum  of  Sowerby  as  undoubtedly  belonging 

to  this  species.     "  Sicily,"  the  locality  assigned  by  Sowerby  in  the 

*  Thesaurus  Conchy liorum  '  and  in  Reeve's  '  Conchologia  Iconica  * 

to  0,  atratumy  is  evidently  incorrect. 

27.  MiTBTJLABIA  ALVEOLATA  {A,  Adams). 

Caljrptreea  alveolaU,  A.  Adams,  Reeve,  Con,  Icon,  vol.  xi.  pi.  3.  ff.  8  a-b, 
Hah.    Galapagos  Islands   (Beeve);   St.    Kitts,  West  Indies 
{Brit.  Mus.), 

The  single  shell  from  Fernando  Noronha  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  type  from  the  Galapagos  Islands.  The 
specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha,  assigned  with  doubt  to  M. 
uncinatOy  Eeeve,  by  "Watson  t,  in  all  probability  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  that  collected  by  Mr.  Ridley.  They  are,  how- 
ever, only  young  specimens,  so  that  their  determination  is  all  the 
more  difficult. 

28.  HiPPONXx  AKTiQUATUS  {Linn  6), 

Hipponyx  antiquatus  (L.),  Fischer,  Joum,de  Conch,  vol.  z.  p.  5,  pi.  ii. 
flf.  1-9  (anatomy);  Crosse,  Joum,  de  Conch,  vol.  x.  p.  20 ;  Morch,  Modak, 
Blatt,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  98. 

£[ab,  "West  Indies ;  islands  of  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  and 
Trinidad  in  the  South  Atlantic,  Peru  and  California  {Brit,  Mus,), 

The  single  specimen  from  Fernando  Noronha  has  the  spire 
more  recurved  than  any  other  specimen  I  have  seen  and  it  is 
inclined  to  the  left. 

*  OonoL-Cab.,  Solarium  ^  p.  26. 
t  '  Challenger '  Gastropoda,  p.  461. 
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29.  HippoNYX  Q-RAYAKus,  vap. 

Hipponyz  Grayanus,  Menke,  Carpenter,  Proc.  Zool  8oe.  1856,  p.  4; 
Crosse,  Jouru.  de  Conch,  1862,  vol.  z.  p.  23. 

The  distribution  of  this  species  appears  to  be  very  eztensiye. 
Carpenter  quotes  it  from  Galapagos,  Sandwich  Islands,  Panama, 
S.W.  Mexico,  Mazatlan,  and  St.  Vincent  (W.  Africa).  Some 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  from  St.  Helena,  wronglj 
named  H.  radiatus,  Quoy  A  Gkimard,  by  Jeffreys  *,  and  two 
specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  agree  in  all  respects  with  this 
species  ezcept  in  the  more  excentric  position  of  the  apex,  which 
gives  them  a  more  capuliform  appearance. 

30.  Nebita  ascensionis,  Gmelin. 

In  his  monograph  of  Nerita  in  the  Conchylien-Cabinet,  Dr. 
von  Martens  mentions  only  the  island  of  Ascension  and  Guinea 
as  localities  for  this  species.  I  had  previously  noted  t  the  fact  of 
its  occurrence  at  the  island  of  Trinidad  off  the  Brazilian  coast, 
and  now  I  record  its  presence  at  Fernando  Noronha,  where  it  was 
also  obtained  by  the  *  Challenger  *  Expedition. 

31.  TuBBO  (Calcab)  Olfebsi,  TroBchel. 

Trochus  Olfersi,  Troschel,  Philippi,  Conch.-Cab.  ed.  2,  p.  126,  pi.  22. 
f.  1. 

Calcar  Olfersi,  Fischer  in  Eiener^sCoq.  Viv.  p.  18,  pi.  77.  f.  1. 

Trochus  digitatus,  Reeve  (non  Deshayes),  Conch.  Icon.  pi.  6.  f.  24; 
Sowerby,  Thes.  vol.  v.  pi.  504.  fig.  136. 

Hob,  Brazil  (Fhilippi  S[  Fischer). 

The  localities  quoted  by  Eeeve  and  Sowerby,  namely  Central 
America  and  Panama,  will  doubtless  prove  incorrect. 

Failing  to  recognize  this  species  as  T.  Olfersi^  Sowerby  has 
placed  that  name  among  the  synonymy  of  T,  imbricatuSy  which, 
however,  is  a  perfectly  distinct  shell.  T.  digitatus  of  Deshayes, 
as  pointed  out  by  Philippi,  Fischer,  and  Carpenter,  is  identical 
with  the  common  T,  unguis,  Wood,  of  the  Califomian  coast. 

32.  Tboohus  (Etjtboohus)  jujubinus,  Gmelin, 
Hab.  West  Indies  (Philippi  ^  Fischer). 

The  two  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  are  more  widely 

»  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1872,  yd.  ix.  p.  264. 
t  IHd.  1881,  vol.  Tui.  p.  431. 
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umbilicated  than  the  shells  figured  by  Beere  *  and  Fischer  t>  and 
also  differ  in  form,  being  wider  at  the  base  and  more  shortiy 
conical. 

Fischer  has  already  pointed  out  that  the  localities  of  Seere 
and  Lamarck,  8wan  Biver  and  Mauritius,  are  probably  incorreet. 

83.  Tboouus  (Eutbochus)  gbmmosus,  Beeve. 

This  I  belioTe,  as  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  species,  is  anotber 
instance  of  a  wrong  locality  (Philippine  Islands)  assigned  by 
Beeve. 

Two  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  agree  in  eyery  minute 
detail  with  the  types  in  the  British  Museum,  and,  as  the  sculptore 
aud  lineations  are  so  remarkable,  the  identity  is  beyond  doubt 
The  umbilicus,  which  is  as  large  as  that  of  T,  jujubinw,  at  once 
distinguishes  this  species  from  T,  nohilis,  with  which  Philippi| 
questioned  its  relationship.  The  type  of  JSutrochus  was  named 
JE.  perspectivus  by  A.  Adams  ;  but  as  that  name  was  previously 
used  by  Koch  for  another  species  belonging  to  the  same  group, 
Pilsbury  has  renamed  it  S,  Adatn$i, 

84.  FissuBBLLA  OANCELLA.TA,  Sotoerby. 

Fiisurella  cancellata,  Sotoerby,  Conch,  IlL  sp.  38,  pi.  72.  f.  29. 

S^ab,  "West  Indies,  Honduras. 

With  this  species  I  would  unite  Fiss.  suffvsa,  Beeve,  and  J. 
lentiginoBa^  Beeve.  A  third  species  of  the  same  author,  F,  tfsfw, 
is  also  very  similar,  but  the  form  is  a  little  more  elongate  and  tbe 
radiating  riblets  are  squamose  at  the  points  of  intersection  with 
the  concentric  lir®. 

85.  FiBSUBELLA  ALTEJINATA,  Say, 

Fissurella  alternata,  Say^  Joum.  Acad,  N,  Set,  PkUad.  1822,  vol.  ii. 
p.  224 ;  Reeve,  Con.  Icon,  pi.  xii.  f.  84  (probably). 

Fissurella  larva,  Reeve,  I,  c,  f.  98. 

Fissurella  Dysoni,  Reeve,  L  c,  f.  86. 

Hab.  Maryland,  &c.  (Say) ;  Bermuda,  St.  Johns,  Honduras 
(Brit,  Mu8,). 

The  sculpture  of  the  three  above-named  forms  is  essentially 
the  same  and  the  character  of  the  orifice  is  similar,  and  all  bare 

*  Cod.  Icon.,  Zizyphinus^  pi.  2.  fig.  12. 
t  Kiener'g  Coq.  Viv.,  Trochus,  pi.  18.  f.  2. 
t  Conch.-Oab.,  Trochus,  p.  86. 
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the  interior  at  the  Upex  indented  with  a  transTerae  line  or  pit  at 
the  larger  end  of  the  perforation,  as  described  by  Say. 

36.  ?  FissuBELLA  BABBABENSis,  Gmelin. 
Sab,  West  Indies. 

There  are  two  or  three  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronba 
which  closely  approach  this  species,  but  I  do  not  feel  absolutely 
certain  of  the  identification. 

37.  ?FlS8UEKLLA  NUBECULA,  Xinfl^. 

Mah.  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Morocco,  coast  of  Gtimbia,  Cape 
Verd  Islands. 

Seyeral  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  in  some  respects  so 
closely  resemble  this  species  that  I  hesitate  to  separate  them. 
The  interior  is  of  the  same  greenish  tint,  the  orifice  has  a  purplish 
tint  or  is  ringed  with  purple,  but  the  outer  surface  is  uniformly 
darker  than  Mediterranean  examples.  With  regard  to  sculpture 
it  is  difiScult  to  say  that  any  material  difference  exists,  as 
specimens  from  any  given  locality  exhibit  slight  variations  in  the 
fineness  and  number  of  the  radiating  strisB,  such  as  may  be  noted 
in  the  series  from  Fernando  Noronha. 

38.  AcHJEA  KOuoNHENSis,  sp.  n.     (Plate  XXX.  figs.  3,  8  a.) 
Testa  ovata,  postice  latior,   mediocriter  elevata,  nigrescens, 

radiis  pallidis  picta,  ad  apicem,  paulo  ante  medium  situm,  erosa, 
nigra,  radiatim  tenuiter  striata,  lineisque  incrementi  sculpta; 
pagina  interna  intra  cicatricem  nigricans,  apicem  versus  callo 
tenui  sensim  albicans,  extra  cicatricem  fere  ad  marginem  csoruleo- 
albida,  ad  marginem  anguste  nigro  limbata,  antice  ab  apice  usque 
ad  marginem  radio  lato  obscuro  et  postice  alio  latiore  picta. 

Long.  24  millim.,  lat.  19,  alt.  9. 

This  species  has  a  smoother  surface  than  A.  tubrugosa,  d'Or* 
bigny  (=Lotiia  onychina^  Gould),  from  Eio  Janeiro.  Like  that 
species,  however,  it  has  in  the  interior  a  broad  obscure  ray  from 
the  apex  to  the  margin  in  front  and  a  broader  one  at  the  opposite 
end.  These  rays,  however,  are  more  distinct  in  the  present 
species  than  in  the  Brazilian  shell.  The  external  radiating  striso 
beiDg  very  fine,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce  a  crenulated  margin, 
but  in  some  iostances  a  slight  crenulation  occurs.  The  surface 
within  the  muscular  scar  is  almost  black,  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  pallid  space  between  it  and  the  black  margin.     The 
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shells  found  attached  to  rocks,  when  placed  {ipon  a  flat  surface, 
rest  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  margins  only,  so  that  the 
sides  are  slightly  raised. 

89.  Chiton  (IscHNOOHiroiir  ?)  pectdtatus,  Sowerhy. 

Chiton  pectinatus,  Sowerby,  Con,  III  pi.  174.  f.  146;  Reeve,  Con,  Icon, 
pi.  26.  f.  133. 

Sab,  ?  (Beeve) ;  West  Indies  (P.  P.  Carpenter  in  Brit. 

Mus.). 

The  marginal  scales  are  not  at  all  well  drawn  by  Sowerby, 
being  much  too  elongate. 

4jO.  Chitob-  (Ischnochiton)  cabibb-eobum,  Carpenter, 
(Plate  XXX.  figs.  5,  6a.) 

Testa  elongato-ovaliB,  yiz^  carinata,  varie  picta,  griseo-olivacea, 
albo,  rufo  et  oliTaceo  picta,  vel  purpurea,  interdum  nigrescens, 
albo  virgata,  yalvis  terminalibus  concentrice  et  rugose  granoso- 
striatis  vol  squamatis,  centralibus  liris  tenuissimis  granosis  cur- 
vatis  flexuosis  oraatis,  areis  lateralibus  rugose  granosis  vel  squa- 
matis ;  valva  postica  pone  apicem  centralem  leviter  concava ; 
cingulum  minute  squamatum,  squamis  minutis  elongatis  ovalibus 
indutum,  pallide  roseo-griseum,  dilute  nigro  tessellatum. 

Longit.  27  millim.,  diam.  9. 

Hab,  St.  Thomas  (Brit.  Mus,). 

The  above  appears  to  be  a  manuscript  name  attached  to  speci- 
mens in  Cuming's  collection  which  are  identical  with  few  shells 
from  'Fernando  Noronha.  The  colour  is  very  variable,  some 
specimens,  when  viewed  from  a  distance  of  twelve  inches,  appearing 
olive-grey  speckled  with  white ;  others  are  of  a  pinkish  cream- 
colour  speckled  with  red  or  blotched  along  the  sides  in  front  of  the 
lateral  areas  with  black,  as  in  some  of  the  specimens  from  Fernando 
Noronha.  The  granules  or  scales  of  the  lateral  area  and  on  the 
front  and  posterior  valves  are  peculiarly  flat  and  are  somewhat 
transversely  arranged  on  the  former  and  concentrically  on  the 
latter.  The  central  areas  are  finely  punctured  along  the  centre, 
and  become  more  and  more  coarsely  granosely  lirate  as  the  sides 
are  approached.  One  example  is  almost  entirely  reddish  purple, 
and  others  are  blackish  with  a  broad  pallid  stripe  down  the  middle 
from  end  to  end. 

41.  Chiton  (Acanthochiton)  astbigeb,  Beeve. 
Chiton  astriger.  Reeve,  Conch,  Icon.  pi.  xviii.  f.  109. 
Hab.  Barbados. 
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Eeeve  describes  this  species  as  "  smooth  along  the  summit,  very 
closely  finely  striated  on  each  side."  This  is  not  at  all  accurate. 
The  central  portion  of  the  non-terminal  yalves  has  a  defined 
elongate  subtriangular  space  which  is  sculptured  with  minutely 
granular  lines,  and  the  sides  are  densely  but  rather  more  coarsely 
granulated.  The  figure  (47)  of  the  detail  of  sculpture  of  (7.  spi^ 
eulosa^  Beeve,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  same  species,  gives  quite 
as  good  an  idea  of  the  ornamentation  as  figure  109.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  mantle  bears  a  fringe  of  the  same  glassy  spicules  as 
compose  the  tufts. 

42.  DoBis,  sp. 

A  single  specimen  was  obtained,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  an  unnamed  example  in  the  British  Museum  from 
the  West  Indies. 

43.  Apltsia,  sp. 

An  animal  about  an  inch  long  is  all  that  was  found.  It  pro- 
bably is  not  full-grown.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
either  this  or  the  preceding,  as  both  belong  to  difficult  groups 
requiring  special  study. 

44.  SiPHOKABiA  PiCTA,  var.  ?•     (Plate  XXX.  figs.  4-45.) 
Hob.  Bio  Janeiro  {d*  Orbigny), 

The  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  are  externally  blackish 
with  numerous  white  radiating  costsB.  Tlie  inner  surface  also  is 
much  darker  than  in  the  type  specimens  from  Brazil.  8.  hispida^ 
Gould,  also  from  Bio  Janeiro,  appears  to  be  the  same  species. 
8,  lineolata,  d'Orbigny,  from  Cuba,  is  a  larger  form,  and  the  only 
species  that  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  or  two  species  are  known  from  Bermuda  (S,  brunnea, 
Hanley) ;  and  Say  has  described  a  form  from  East  Florida. 

45.  Vencs  (Akaitis)  paphia,  Linni, 

JSab,  West  Indies  and  Cape  Verd  Islands  {Brit.  Mus.). 

46.  Cabdiitm  subelonoatum,  Sowerhy. 
Hah  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. 

47.  CABBiiTif  MEDIUM,  Lintie. 
Hah.  West  Indies. 

♦  D'Orbigny,    Toy.  Am6r.  M^rid.'  voL  y.  p.  469,  pi.  56.  ff.  7-11. 
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4*8.  Semele  cobdifobmis,  Chemnitz, 

1766.  Tellina  reticulata,  Ltnn/?,  Syst.  Nat,  ed.  12,  p.  1119. 

1795.  Tellina  cordiformis,  Chemnitz,  Conch.-Cab.  vol.  xi.  p.  208,  pi.  199. 
ff.  1941-2. 

1815.  Tellina  decussata.  Wood,  Gen.  Coneh,  p.  190,  pi.  43.  figs.  2, 3. 

1822.  Amphidesma  orbiculata.  Say,  Joum,  Acad,  Nat,  8ci,  Philad. 
vol.  ii.  p.  307;  Heeve,  f.  13. 

1826.  Amphidesma  radiata,  Say^  I.  c,  vol  v.  p.  220;  Reeve  (as  of 
RUppell),  f.  12. 

1832.  Amphidesma  lenticularis,  Sowerby,  Proc.  Zool,  Soc,  1832,  p.  200; 
Con,  III.  f.9;  Reeve,  f,  39, 

184].  Amphidesma  reticulata,  Sowerby,  Con,  Illust,  p.  8;  Reeve,  f.  29. 

1841.  Amphidesma  snbtruncata,  Soioer^,  /.  c.  p.  7* 

1845.  Amphidesma  Jayanum,  C.  B,  Adams,  Proc,  Bost.  Soc,  Nat,  Hist 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  10. 

1853.  Semele  sinensis,  il.  Adams,  Proc,  Zool,  Soc,  1853,  p.  95;  Reeve, 
f.  28. 

1853.  Semele  luteola.  A,  Adams,  /.  c.  p.  95 ;  Reeve,  f.  42. 

1853.  Semele  modesta.  A,  Adams,  I,  c,  p.  95 ;  Reeve,  ff.  35  a-b, 

1853.  Amphidesma  cordiformis.  Reeve,  Con,  Icon.  f.  30. 

Sab.  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  Eio  Janeiro,  Ascension  Island, 
St.  Helena,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Fernando  Po  (Brit  Mus.). 

Having  carefully  studied  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  the 
above  localities,  the  types  of  S.  lenticularis^  said  to  have  been 
obtained  in  West  Colombia,  also  the  types  of  S.  chinensis^ 
S.  reticulata  (Sow.),  S.  subtruncata,  8.  luteola,  and  8.  modesta, 
also  the  specimens  figured  by  Eeeve,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
all^  the  above-named  forms  constitute  but  a  single  variable 
species. 

Some  authors  have  considered  this  species  to  be  the  Thllina 
reticulata  of  Linn^ ;  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  thiuk,  with 
Hanley,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  this 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  locality  "  China,"  from  which 
Adams  named  a  form  8.  sinensis,  I  regard  simply  as  one  more  of 
the  innumerable  errors  of  "habitat"  occurring  in  Cuming's 
collection. 


49.  Chaka,  sp.  incert. 

Several  specimens  of  a  species  of  Chama  were  taken  on  the 
rocks ;  but  the  surfaces  are  so  eroded  and  water-worn,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  them. 
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60.  MxTiLrs  BXUSTU8  (Lamarck) y  Beeve, 
This  is  a  West- Indian  species,  and  was  also  obtained  by  the 
*  Challenger '  expedition  at  Fernando  Noronha  and  Pernambuco  *. 

51.  Abca  imbbicata,  BruguUre. 

This  species  was  also  obtained  by  the  *  Challenger'  Expedition 
at  Fernando  Noronha ;  and  other  examples  were  dredged  near 
Cape  York,  N.  Australia.  This  seems  a  remarkable  distributioQ ; 
still,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  there  appears  to  be  no  differ- 
ence in  the  shells. 

52.  Abca  (Acab)  Adamsii,  Shuttleworth,  MS.?. — Area  Adamsi 
in  Cuming's  Collection,     (Plate  XXX.  figs.  6,  6  a.) 

Testa  oblonga,    subquadrata,   sordide   albida,  insequilateralis, 
antice  curvata,  postice  oblique  arcuata,  inferne  in  medio  levissime 
sinuata,  lineis  elevatis  radiantibus  aliisque  concentricis  cancel- 
lata ;  umbones  parvi,  parum  remoti,  paulo  ante  medium  coUocati ; 
area   dorsalis  angusta,  utrinque  acuminata;  ligaraentum  mini- 
mum,   adamantiforme,   transversim   striatum  ;    pagina   interna 
alba,  radiatim  plus  minus  substriata. 
Longit.  12  millim.,  alt.  7^,  diam.  7^. 
Rab.  St.  Vincents,  Jamaica,  and  St.  Thomas  (Brit.  Mus.). 
Two  specimens   bearing  the  above  name  occur  in  Cuming's 
collection,  and  others  from   Jamaica  presented  by  Dr.  P.  P. 
Carpenter  are  also  similarly  labelled  ;  but  I  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  any  description  by  Shuttleworth  of  this  species. 

It  is  closely  related  to  A.  lactea,  Linn.,  ^.  solida,  Sowerby,  and 
some  others.  The  points  of  contact  of  the  radiating  and  con- 
centric lir»  are  nodulous,  and  a  little  coarser  than  in  either  of 
the  above-named  species.  The  muscular  impressions  are  clearly 
defined  by  a  raised  ridge  which  is  continued  upward  towards  the 
umbones. 

58.  Lima  squamosa,  Lamarck^  var. 

Hab.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 

The  distribution  of  this  species  is  given  in  my  Eeport  upon  the 
*  Challenger '  Pelecypoda.  The  specimens  from  Fernando  No- 
ronha seem  intermediate  between  L.  squamosa  and  L.  multi- 
costata^  having  fewer  ribs  than  the  latter,  and  more  than  typical 
examples  of  the  former. 

A  specimen  22  millim.  long  has  twenty-six  ribs,  and  another 
example  16  millim.  in  length  has  but  twenty-one. 

*   llde  •  Report  on  '  Challenger '  Lamellibranohiata,  p.  272. 
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54.  Spohdtlus,  sp. 

A  few  odd  valves  picked  up  on  the  shores  are  too  much  worn 
to  be  identified  with  certainty.  About  a  dozen  forms  have  been 
described  as  West-Indian ;  and  doubtless  it  is  one  or  more  of 
these  species  which  occur  at  Fernando  Noronha. 

II.  TEEEESTEIAL  SPECIES. 

1.  Helix (OPHIOQTBA?)QUINQUELIEATiL.  (Pl.XXX.figs.7-7c.) 
Testa  discoidea,  supra  leviter  convexa,  iufeme  anguste  umbi- 

licata,  tenuis,  viridi-flavescens,  nitida ;  anfractus  7,  lente  accres- 
centes,  convexi,  incrementi  lineis  striati,  supra  peripheriam  in- 
distincte  concavus,  antice  hand  descendens,  intus  plicis  tribus 
insequalibus  perlucentibus  munitus,  lamellisque  duobus  validis 
parietalibus  iustructus ;  apertura  semilunata,  parva ;  peristoma 
tenue,  baud  expansum. 

Diam.  maj.  6  millim.,  min.  5^,  alt.  3. 

Hah.  Found,  both  living  and  dead,  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  also  on  Platform  Island. 

S,  entodonta,  Pfeiffer,  from  Ecuador,  is  an  allied  form ;  but 
has  a  flatter  spine,  more  open  umbilicus,  and  no  parietal  lirsp. 

2.  BiTLiMrs  (ToMiGEEUs)  Eamaoei,  sp.  n.   (Plate  XXX.  fig. 8.) 
Testa  subovata,  rimata,  solida,  iusca,  zonis  angustis  albis  trans- 

versis  (inanfr.  ultimo  quatuor)  cincta ;  anfractus  5,  convexiusculi, 
lineis  incrementi  subrugosis,  striisque  tenuissimis  spiralibus 
sculpti,  ultimas  magnus,  antice  descendens,  post  labrum  con- 
tractus, Bcrobiculatus ;  apertura  irregularis,  longitudinis  totius  ^ 
paulo  superans,  dentibus  quatuor  intequalibus  (duobus  parvis  in 
pariete  aperturali,  uno  magno  compresso  in  margine  dextro,  uno 
tuberculiformi  valido  in  margine  columellari)  munita ;  peristoma 
album,  valde  incrassatum,  leviter  reflexum,  marginibus  callo  craso 
junctis. 

Longit.  23^  millim.,  diam.  16. 

„   in   »     .  i2i. 

The  above  measurements  show  that  considerable  difference 
exists  in  the  size  of  specimens  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
smallest  example,  obtained  from  a  native,  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  in  fairly  fresh  condition.  All  the  rest  were  found  by 
Mr.  Eamage  imbedded  in  sandy  mud  on  a  raised  reef  at  Tobacco 
Point,  and  have  a  semi-fossilized  appearance. 

The  only  forms  at  all  approaching  that  now  described  are  the 
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species  of  TomigeruSy  all  of  which,  however,  have  a  much  more 
complicated  oral  dentition,  and  are  of  different  form,  with  the  last 
whorl  ascending,  and  other  marks  of  distinctness. 

In  general  form  and  texture  of  the  shell  it  is  not  at  all  unlike 
Fythia  inflata,  Pfeiffer ;  but  of  course  has  not  the  expanded  lip 
or  the  same  dentition  as  that  genus. 

Two  only  of  the  twenty  specimens  which  I  have  examined 
exhibit  any  variation  in  the  teeth  of  the  aperture.  These  want 
the  two  parietal  denticles. 

3.  BuLiMUS  (BuLiMULUs)  EiDLETi,  sp.  u.   (Plate  XXX.  fig.  9.) 
Testa  parva,  ovata,  superne  acuminata,  umbilicata,  fusca,  ad 

peripheriam  luteo-lineata ;  anfractus  5-6,  convexiusculi,  lineis 
increinenti  striisque  spiralibus  tenuissimis  sculpti,  ultimus  antice 
hand  descendens ;  apertura  ovata,  intusfuscocarnea,  linea  pallide 
mediana  ornata,  longit.  totius  ^  ad  sequans ;  peristoma  undique 
expansum,  carneo-albidum,  marginibus  callo  tenui  (interdum 
crasso)  superne  subtuberculiformi  junctis. 

Longit.  12  millim.,  diam.  6. 

Hab.  Living  under  bark  of  Mango-trees  in  the  garden  and  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island ;  also  found  at  the  base  of  the  Peak, 
north  side,  under  stones,  and  on  Bat  Island. 

I  do  not  know  any  species  sufficiently  near  this  form  wherewith 
to  offer  a  comparison.  It  resembles  somewhat  in  form  certain 
species  of  Fartula ;  it  faintly  recalls,  chiefly  on  account  of  colour, 
BuUmus  Jacohi,  from  the  G^alapagos  Islands;  and  the  spiral 
striation,  although  finer,  somewhat  resembles  that  of  some  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Flecotrema. 

4.  Pupa  solitabia,  sp.  n.    (Plate  XXX.  figs.  10, 10  a.) 
Testa  minuta,  rimata,  albida,  ovato-cylindracea ;  anfractus  5, 

convexi,  striis  incrementi  tenuibus  sculpti,  sutura  vii  obliqua 
sejuncti,  ultimus  pone  labrum  subvaricosus ;  apertura  parva, 
quinque-dentata ;  dente  valido  duplici  columellari,  uno  minore 
etiam  duplici  in  pariete  aperturali,  duobus  parvis  ab  margine 
dextro  remotis,  quinto  minuto  basali ;  peristoma  anguste  expan- 
sum, album,  marginibus  callo  tenui  junctis. 

Longit.  2^  millim.,  diam.  1|. 

Hah.  Platform  Island. 

This  species  is  a  trifle  less  cylindrical  than  F.pellucida,  Pfeiffer, 
a  Cuban  species  ;  but  has  the  number  of  teeth  and  their  arrange- 
ment similar.     The  columellar  tooth,  however,  is  double,  the 
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upper  portion  of  it  being  most  prominent ;  the  tooth  above  it  upon 
the  bodj-whorl  is  single,  bifurcating  at  the  end.  The  three  re- 
maining teeth  are  rather  remote  from  the  margin  of  the  aperture. 
The  anterior  part  of  the  last  whorl  just  behind  and  parallel  to 
the  labrum  exhibits  a  longitudinal  swelling  or  varii,  towards 
which  the  lip  expands. 

5.  Stenootba  (Opeas)  octonoides,  (7.  B.  AdatM, 
Sab,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  St.  Thomas. 

This   species  is  more  strongly  striated   than  S,  subula,  has 
rounder  whorls,  a  deeper  suture,  and  a  larger  apex. 
Four  specimens  were  obtained  at  Platform  Island. 

6.  Stewogtba  (Opeas)  subula,  Pfeiffer. 
Hob.  Cuba,  Porto  Bico,  &c. 

The  specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  agree  exactly  with 
examples  of  this  species  from  Porto  Eico.  They  were  found 
beneath  stones  on  the  promontory  between  Chaloupe  Bay  and 
S.  Antonio  Bay. 

7.  Stenootba  (Opeas)  Beckiana,  var. 
Rah.  Island  of  Opara,  Peru,  Brazil. 

The  shells  from  Fernando  Noronha,  obtained  at  the  same  spot 
as  the  preceding  species,  answer  well  to  Pfeiffer's  description; 
but  they  are  more  strongly  eoittdate  than  Brazilian  specimens 
with  which  I  have  compared  them. 


III.  FBBSHWATEE  SPECIES. 

1.  PLANOEBiSNOBOi<rHEif8i8,sp.n.  (Plate  XXX.  figs.  Il-lU.) 

Testa  parra,  valde  compressa,  superue  in  medio  depressa, 
inferne  subplanulata,  albida,  tenui,  subpellucida ;  anfractus  4, 
supeme  convexiusculi,  striis  incrementi  tenuissimis  sculpti, 
inferne  radiatim  subplicati,  ad  suturam  angustissime  marginati, 
ultimus  infra  medium  obtuse  cadnatus ;  peristoma  tenue,  ma^ 
gmibus  callo  filiformi  junctis,  superiore  oblique  arcuato. 

Diam.  maj.  6  millim.,  min.  4j,  alt.  1. 

This  species  is  about  the  same  size  and  shape  as  P.  GUberHj 
Dunker,  and  P.  fragilis^  Brazier,  from  Australia.  The  lower 
surface,  however,  is  flatter,  and  the  curve  of  the  lip  different 
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when  riewed  from  above.    It  was  very  plentiful  in  the  lake  on 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  island. 


List  of  Species  obtained  at  Fernando  Norohha  by  the 
*  Qhallenger  *  Expedition. 


AcmKa,  ip. 

Littorina  nodulosa,  d*Orb, 
Nerita  ascensionU,  Gmelin, 
Cerithiopsii,  sp. 
Ckilumbella  mercatoria,  lAnn, 
Cylichna  noronyeniii,  Watson, 
Fossarns  ambiguus  (Ltftn.)* 
MargineUa  sagittata,  Hindi, 
Mitralaria  imcinata  (Roe,). 
Nassa  capillarii,  Watson* 
Oliva  fulgpda,  Heeve, 

pulcheUa(P),  Duclos, 

Pbasianella,  sp. 
Rissoa,  sp. 


Scalaria  hellenica,  Forbes, 
Siphonodentalium  tetraschistum, 

Watson, 
Solarium^  sp. 

Stomatella  nigra,  Quoy  ^  G. 
Utriculus  canalicnlatus  (Say), 
Xenopbora  comigata  (Reeve), 
Chiton  Boogii,  Haddon. 
Pectunculus  pectinatus  (Gmelin), 
Ervilia  subcancellata.  Smith. 
Cardium  medium,  lAnni* 
Lucina  pecten,  Lamarck, 
Mytilus  exustui,  Rve, 
Area  imbricata,  Brug, 
Pecten  noronhensis.  Smith, 


Eor  the  above  species,  see  the  Reports  on  the  Gasteropoda, 
Poljplacophora  and  Lamellibranchiata,  by  E.  B.  Watson,  A.  C. 
Haddon,  and  E.  A.  Smith  respectiyely. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  XXX. 

Fig.        1.  TVUan  Ridlet/i,  sp.  n. 

2.  Idttorina  troohiformis,  rar. 
3, 3  a,  Acmaa  naronhensiSf  ap.  n. 
4-4  b,  Siphonaria  picta,  yar. 

5.  Chiton  (hchnochiton)  carntxsorum. 
5  0.  Ditto.    Central  yalye,  magnified. 
6, 6  a.  Area  {Aoar)  Adamsii. 

1-1  c.  Helix  (Ophiogyra?)  quinqtieUrata.     7c.  Aperture,  enlarged;  lip 
broken  away  to  show  the  teeth. 

8.  Bulimus  {Tomigerus)  Ramagei,  sp.  n. 

9.  „       (BulimtUus)  RidUyi^  sp.  n. 

10.  Pupa  soUtaria,  sp.  n.    10  a.  Aperture,  enlarged. 
11-11  b,  Planorbis  noronhensis,  sp.  n. 
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POLTZOA. 

By  E.  KlEKPATRICK, 

ABsistant  in  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

POLTZOA. 

The  specimens  chiefly  encrust  shells,  and  are  generally  much 
worn  away. 

1.  AlETea  becta,  Hincks. 

2.  Stitnotum  aviculabe,  Fieper, 

3.  SCBrPOCELLABIA  PB0NDI8,  n.  sp. 

4.  Ceibbilida  badiata,  MolL 

6.   SlOTTIPOBA  AKTIQUA,  Susk, 

{Mollifi  antiqua,  Smitt.) 

6.  Stegakopobblla  Smittii,  JSincks. 

7.  Mastioophoba  Dutebtbei,  Audouin. 

8.  Schizopobella  inricoBNis,  Johnston. 

9.  Lepbalia  bepbessa,  Busk. 

{Eacharella  rostrigera^  Smitt.) 

10.  Lepbalia  cleidostoma,  Smitt. 

11.  Bhtnchopoba  bispinosa,  Johnst. — (Encrusting  Gorgonia 
axis.) 

12.  Cellepoba  Bidleyi,  n.  sp. 

13.  MicBOPOBELLA  TiOLACEA,  Johttst. — Encrusting  Gorgonia 
axis ;  (both  purple  and  white  varieties). 

14.  Cbisia  HoLDSWOBTflii,  Busk. 

15.  Amathia  BBABiLiEirsis,  Busk. 

Family  CELLVLABiiDiE. 
Genus  Scbupocellabia, 

SCBUPOCELLABIA  FBONDIS,  U.  sp. 

ZoGBcia  of  medium  size,  alternate ;  area  oval,  occupying  nearly 
half  the  front  of  cell ;  spines  2-4  on  the  outer  side,  2  on  the 
inner ;  lowermost  spine  on  outer  side  bending  over  the  top  of 
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the  aperture  and  giving  off  processes  from  its  upper  border; 
operculum  entire,  large,  oval,  marked  with  concentric  stri© ;  on 


Fig.l. 


Sompocellaria  frondia,  n.  sp. 

some  cells  a  small  pointed  avicularian  cell  projecting  from  the 
front  of  the  cell ;  lateral  avicularia  wanting ;  on  dorsal  surface 
vibracula,  small,  flattened,  obliquely  placed ;  set®  long.  Ooecia 
small,  globose,  vitreous,  punctured. 

The  presence  of  the  antler-like  spine  across  the  top  of  the  area 
is  a  marked  character  of  S.Jrondis. 

Loc,  Fernando  Noronha ;  Pernambuco. 


Family  Cellepobid  Ji. 
GFenus  Cellepoba. 

Cellepoba  Eibleyi,  n.  sp.    (Fig.  2,  p.  506.) 

Zoarium  loosely  encrusting;  zocecia  decumbent,  rectangular, 
and  flattened  at  the  margins,  heaped,  somewhat  ventricose  sub- 
vertical  in  the  centre,  separated  by  raised  lines;  orifice  from 
semicircular  to  subquadrate,  with  concave  proximal  margin ;  two 
or  three  short  processes  surrounding  the  orifice ;  at  base  of  an 
anterior  process  a  small  avicularium  facing  inwards,  with  small 
semicircular  mandible.  On  the  front  of  some  cells  a  small  avicu- 
larian  cell  with  small  rounded  mandible.  Ocecium  shaped  like  a 
thick  semi-disc,  concave  below,  overhanging  the  mouth  of  the 
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cell ;  mucronate  processes  on  the  upper  surface ;  front  wall 
of  ocBcium  with  a  semicircular  meoibranoua  area  on  the  front 
wall. 

Pig.  2. 


^ 


Cdlepora  RidUyi^  n.  sp. 

The  ooBcium  of  (7.  Ridleyi  is  remarkable  in  its  shape  and  relatioDs 
to  the  zooBcium  ;  also  there  is  a  curious  resemblance  between  tbe 
membranous  area  and  the  orifice  of  the  zooecium. 

Loc,  Fernando  Noronha. 


CRUSTACEA. 


By  E.  I.  PococK, 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Moseum. 

Introductory  Bemarks. — The  fauna  is  in  all  essential  respects 
allied  to  that  of  the  mainland  and  of  the  Antilles.  The  following 
wide-spread  forms  were,  as  might  have  been  expected,  met  with:— 
Chrapsus  maculatuSj  Leiolophus  planissimus,  Hijppa  scuieUaUt 
AJphetis  Edtoardsiij  and  Qonodactylus  chiragra.  There  are  tvo 
new  species  of  Alpheus^  one  ofFanulirus,  and  one  of  Stenopusculiu 
(S.  spinosus).  The  last  mentioned  genus  has  hitherto  onij  been 
known  from  the  island  of  Mauritius ;  its  occurrence  here,  there- 
fore, is  of  great  interest.  A  new  freshwater  Ostracod  was  also 
obtained. 
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DEOAPODA. 
MAIOIDEA. 

Family  Febicebidjb. 

G-enus  Miobophbtb,  M.- Edwards, 
1851.  Mtcrophrys,  M.-Edwards,  Aim,  8ci.  Nat  ZooL  3,  xtI.  p.  251. 
1879.  Microphrys,  Miert,  Joum,  Linn,  Soo.  (ZooL)  xir.  p.  664. 
1881.  Microphrys,  A.  M.-Edwards,  Miss.  Set.  Msx.  (Crust.)  p.  69. 

MiCHOPHBTS  BicoBHUTTTs  {Latreille). 

1825.  Pisa  bicorauta,  LatreUle,  Encyol  Miih.  Hist.  Nat.  x.  p.  141. 

1872.  Micropbrys  bioorautus,  A,  M.'Edwards,  Nouv,  Arch,  Mus,  Hist. 
Nat,  viii.  p.  247. 

1881.  Micropbrys  bicomatii8>  id.  Miss,  Sci.  Mex,  (Crust,)  p.  61,  pi.  xiv. 
figs.  2,  3,  4. 

Nine  specimens,  six  males  and  three  females  (two  with  ova). 

This  species  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Mexico,  aAd 
of  the  West-Indian  Islands.  Occurred  under  stones  and  on 
coral-reef. 

G^nus  MiTHBAX  (Leaeh), 
1817.  Mitbrax  (Leach),  Latreille,  lUgne  Animal,  iii.  p.  23. 
1834.  Mitbrax,  Milne-Edwards  (in  pt.),  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  i.  p.  317. 
1879.  Mitbrax,  Miers,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  (ZooL)  xiv.  p.  667. 

MiTHBAX  TEBBiroosus,  M.-Edwards. 

1832-38.  Mitbrax  verrucosus,  M, -Edwards,  Mag,  ZooL  vii.  pi.  4. 

1881.  Mitbrax  verrucosus,  M.-Edwards,  Miss.  Sci,  Mex,  p.  102. 

Four  specimens,  two  males  and  two  females  (one  with  ova). 

The  largest  specimen  (a  male),  with  the  following  measurements 
of  carapace,  width  42  mm.,  length  36  mm.,  differs  considerably 
from  the  others,  of  which  the  smallest  (the  female  with  ova)  gives 
the  following  measurements  of  carapace : — width  17  mm.,  length 
15  mm.  In  the  three  small  specimens  all  the  spines  are  sharper 
and  relatively  longer,  and  the  carpud  of  the  cbelipedes  is  armed 
above  with  four  or  five  minute  spines  in  addition  to  the  three 
spines  which  adorn  its  anterior  (interior)  margin. 

Brazil  and  the  West  Indies  are  localities  given  for  this  species. 
Under  stones  at  Morro  do  Chapeo. 

39* 
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MiTHBAX  (TkLEOPHBTS)  CBI8TVLIPE8  (StimpsOfl). 

1862.  Teleophrys  cristulipes,  Stimpson,  Ann.  Lgc,  Nat,  Hist.  yii.  p.  190 
pi.  ii.  fig.  2. 

1881.  Teleophrys  cristulipesy  A,  M,-Edward$,  Miss,  Set,  Mex.  (Cnu- 
tacea),  p.  113,  pi.  xix.  ^f;.  2. 

Eegions  of  the  carapace  defined  bj  shallow  sulci.  Superior 
surface  of  body  and  limbs  tubercular,  inferior  surface  smooth. 

Carapace  broader  than  long,  beset  with  low,  inconspicuous, 
scattered  tubercles  which  vary  in  distinctness.  The  principal 
tubercles  arranged  a:)  follows : — two  or  three  on  each  half  of  the 
rostrum  between  the  superior  orbital  prominences,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  middle  line  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  two  in  longi- 
tudinal series  on  each  side  of  the  gastric  region,  several  on  the 
branchial  regions,  and  three  on  the  anterior  lateral  margin  of 
each.  Orbit  furnished  in  front  with  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
blunt  prominence.  Not  furnished  with  spines  or  prominences 
behind. 

Bostrum  short, broad,  with  upturned  anterior  margin, not  deeply 
bifid,  marked  above  with  central  sulcus,  and  separated  on  each 
side  from  the  superior  orbital  prominence  by  a  conspicuous  de- 
pression. Its  anterior  margin  projecting  slightly  beyond  the 
middle  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  antennse  and  slightly  in  front 
of  the  inferior  orbital  prominence. 

Chelipedes  large ;  merus  tubercular  above  and  furnished  below 
in  front  with  three  large,  rounded,  compressed  teeth ;  carpus 
furnished  above  with  four  or  five  tubercles,  and  with  one  blunt 
tooth  in  front.  Hand  smooth;  its  distal  portion  compressed 
above  and  below  into  a  crest.  Dactylus  and  pollex  meeting  only 
at  the  apices.    Dactylus  furnished  with  a  single  tooth. 

In  the  first  pair  of  legs  the  merus  is  furnished  above  with  two 
longitudinal  rows  of  prominences,  the  posterior  row  consisting  of 
lo\Aer  rounded  tubercles,  which  distally  decrease  in  size,  the  an- 
terior row  of  five  higher,  compressed,  sharper  teeth,  which  distally 
increase  in  size ;  distal  margin  of  the  segment  produced  into  five 
rounded  prominences,  varying  in  size ;  the  carpus,  in  addition  to 
three  or  four  low  tubercles  on  its  centre,  with  its  distal  margin 
furnished  with  a  larger  anterior  and  a  smaller  posterior  tubercle, 
and  its  antero-superior  surface  with  a  larger  proximal  and  a 
smaller  distal  tooth ;  propodos  furnished  above  with  two  tubercles, 
one  near  the  centre,  the  other  at  its  distal  margin ;  claw  long, 
curved,  hairy  below,  with  its  distal  portion  serrate  below. 
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The  arrangement  of  tubercles  and  teeth  upon  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  arrangement 
upon  the  first  pair,  but  the  posterior  row  of  meral  tubercles 
becomes  progressivelj  fainter  from  before  backwards,  and  the 
teeth  of  the  anterior  row  become  gradually  modified  in  form  and 
number  until,  in  the  posterior  pair  of  limbs,  this  row  is  formed 
of  four  teeth,  two  larger  and  two  smaller,  the  larger  and  smaller 
alternating,  and  one  of  the  larger  being  the  most  proximal  of  the 
series.    Width  of  carapace  7^  mm.,  length  7  mm. 

One  male  specimen  was  obtained. 

To  guide  me  in  the  identification  of  the  'Femando-Noronha 
specimen,  which  I  refer  to  21  oristulipes  (Stimps.),  I  have  had  to 
trust  to  the  descriptions  and  figures  of  that  species  published  by 
Dr.  Stimpson  and  by  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards,  and  to  my  own 
examination  of  a  single  imperfect  individual  which  was  taken  off 
Cape  St.  Lucas  (California),  and  presented  to  the  British  Museum 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

Now,  although  with  the  above-mentioned  figures  and  descrip- 
tions the  specimen  from  Fernando  Noronha  does  not  present 
agreement  in  all  points,  yet,  making  allowance  for  possible  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  artists,  I  should  unhesitatingly  have  referred 
this  specimen  to  T,  eristulipes  (Stmps.)  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  specimen  from 
Cape  St.  Lucas  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Li  the  Califomian  specimen  the  sulci  defining  the  regions  of 
the  carapace  are  conspicuously  deeper,  and  the  tubercles  of  the 
same  part,  though  exhibiting  in  the  main  the  same  arrangement, 
are  much  larger.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
of  the  branchial  region,  the  three  low  tubercles  of  the  antero- 
lateral margin  in  the  Noronha  specimen  being  represented 
in  the  Califomian  specimen  by  three  large  upstanding  teeth. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  limbs,  the  merus  of  the  chelipede  in 
the  Califomian  specimen  is  furnished  below  in  front  with  one 
large  compressed  tooth  and  the  pollex  is  armed  with  two 
small  teeth,  these  small  teeth  being  scarcely  represented  in  the 
Noronha  specimen.  The  other  limbs  present  much  the  same 
arrangement  of  teeth  in  the  two  specimens,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  carapace,  the  teeth  of  the  Califomian  specimen  are  relatively 
larger  than  those  of  the  Noronha  specimen. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  differences  thus  set  forth  are  ampiy 
sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  as  distinct  species  of  the  spe- 
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cimeuB  which  thej  characterise ;  jet  having  but  one  example 
from  each  locality,  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  constancy  of 
the  differences  presented,  and  must  consequently  leave  the  decision 
of  the  question  as  to  the  specific  identity  or  distinction  of  the 
two  to  those  whom  either  the  possession  of  a  long  series  of 
forms  or  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  this  group  of  Crus-  . 
tacea  places  in  a  better  position  to  judge  than  myself. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  species,  or  at  all  events  any  closely 
allied  form,  has  before  this  been  recorded  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  America.  Stimpson  obtained  it  from  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  M. 
Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  has  described  it  from  the  Bay  of 
Panama. 

Mtthbax  (Mithbaculus)  cobonatus  (Herbst). 

1782.  Cancer  coronatus,  Herbst,  Naturg,  der  Krabben,  i.  p.  184,  pi.  xi. 
fig.  63. 

1881.  Mithraculus  coronatus,  A.  Milne-Edvmrds,  Miss,  Sci,  Mex, 
{Crustacea),  p.  106,  pi.  xz.  fig.  1. 

Bight  males  and  seven  females  (three  with  ova)  were  taken. 

This  species  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Central  America, 
and  of  the  West-Indian  Islands.  Its  presence  in  Fernando  No- 
ronha  has  been  previously  mentioned  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Miers,  two 
small  specimens  having  been  obtained  from  that  island  during 
the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  *  Challenger.' 

CANCEOIDEA. 

Family  Cawobidjb. 

Genus  Cabpilius  (Leach,  MS,),  Desmarest, 
1825.  Carpilius,  Desmarest,  Consid,  gin.  sur  la  classe  des  Crust,,  foot- 
note, p.  104. 
.    1834.  Carpilius,  Milne-Edwards  (pt.).  Hist,  Nat.  Crust,  i.  p.  380. 

1866.  Carpilius,  A,  Milne-Edwards  (pt.),  Nouv.  Arch,  Mus,  Hist,  NsU. 
i.  p.  212. 

1886.  Carpilius,  E,  J.  Miers,  Brachyura  qf  H.M.S.  '  Challenger,* 
p.  110. 

Cabpilius  coballinus  (Herbst). 

1782.  Cancer  corallinus,  Herbst,  Naturg,  der  Krabben,  i.  p.  133,  pi.  v. 
fig.  40. 

1865.  Carpilius  corallinus,  A.  Milne-Sdwards,  Nouc,  Arch.  Mus.  Hist. 
Nat.  i.  p.  216. 

Three  specimens,  two  males  and  one  female. 
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This  species  is  the  West-Indian  representative  of  the  genus. 
[These  crabs  are  exported  in  wooden  crates  filled  with  dry  leaves 
to  PemambucOy  where  thej  are  in  great  demand  as  food.  We 
were  told  they  were  land-crabs. — S.  i\r.  B.] 

Genus  Aotjea.,  de  Haan, 
1850.  Actsa,  de  Haan,  Crust,  in  Siebold,  Fauna  Japonka,  dec.  i.  p.  18. 

AcTJEA  ACANTHA,  Mthte-JEdwards. 

1834.  Cancer  acanthus,  M.-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust.  I  p.  379. 

1881.  Actsa  acantha,  A.  M.-Edwards,  Miss.  Set.  Mex.  (Crust.)  p.  245, 
pi.  xliii.  fig.  1. 

One  minute  specimen,  a  male,  was  obtained. 

It  is  only  comparatively  lately  that  the  locality  of  this  species 
has  been  made  known  by  M.  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards^  who 
received  a  specimen  of  it  from  Guadeloupe. 

Genus  Leptodius,  A.  MUne-Edumrds. 

1863.  LeptodiuB,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ZooL  s^.  4,  xx. 
p.  283. 

1873.  Leptodius,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Now.  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  ix. 
p.  221. 

1886.  LeptodiuB,  Miers,  Brachyvra  of  H. M.S. '  Challenger,*  p.  136. 

Leptodius  americanits  (Saussure). 

1858.  Chlorodius  americanus,  if.  de  Saussure,  M4m.  sur  divers  Crust, 
nouv.  du  Mex.  et  des  Antilles,  p.  14,  pi.  i.  fig.  5. 

1881.  Leptodius  americanns,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Miss.  ScL  Mex. 
(Crust.)  p.  269. 

Of  this  species  eight  specimens  (5  males,  3  females  with  ova) 
were  obtained.    It  is  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  Florida. 

Genus  Lophact^sa,  A.  MUne-EdtoardM. 

1862.  LophacUea,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  Zool,  t4r.  4, 
xviii.  p.  43. 

1865.  Lophacttea,  A.  Milne-Edwards,  Nouv.  Arch.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  i. 
p.  245. 

1886.  Lophactsea,  £.  J.  Miers,  Brachyura  of  H.M.S.  *  Challenger,* 
p.  113. 

LoPHACTJSA  LOfiA  TA,  Milne- JSdwards. 

1834.  Cancer  lobatus,  Milne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  i.  p.  375. 
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1865.  Lophactiea  lobata.  A,  MUne-Edwards,  Now.  Arch.  Mus.  Hut. 
Nat.  i.  p.  249,  pi.  xvi.  fig.  3. 

A  single  male  specimen.  This  is  a  West-Indian  and  Mexican 
species. 

GEAPSOIDEA. 
Family  OoTPODiDiB. 
Genus  Octpoda,  Fahricius. 
1798.  Ocypoda^  Fabricius  (pt.),  Ent.  8ysL  SuppL  p.  347. 
1837.  Ocypoda,  MUne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
1880.  Ocypoda,  Kingsley,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Philad.  p.  179. 
1886.  Ocypoda,  Miers,  Brachyura  of  H.M.S.  *  Challenger,'  p.  237. 

Ocypoda  arekabia  (Oateshy). 

1771.  Cancer  arenarius,  Cateshy,  Hist,  of  the  Carolinas,  ii.  p.  36, 
pi.  xxxv. 

1880.  Ocypoda  arenarius,  Kingsley,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  Philad. 
p.  184. 

1882.  Ocypoda  arenarius,  Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  x.  p.  384, 
pi.  xvii.  fig.  7. 

Fiye  adult  specimens  (four  males  and  one  female). 
[Common  in  holes  in  the  sand  at  Sueste  Bay  and  Sambaqui- 
chaba.— ^.  If.  JR.'] 

Family  G-BAPsiDiE. 
Genus  G-bapsus,  Lamarck. 
1818.  Grapsus,  Lamarck  (pt.),  Sist.  Nat.  Anim.  sans  Vert.  v.  p.  247. 
1880.  Grapsus,  Kingsieg,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  p.  192. 
1886.  Grapsus,  Miers,  Brachyura  of  H.M.S.  •  Challenger,'  p.  264. 

Gbapsus  magulatus  (Gateshy). 

1771.  Pagunis  maculatus,  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolinas,  ii.  p.  36, 
pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  1 . 

1880.  Grapsus  maculatus,  Xingsley,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad. 
p.  192. 

This  species  has  a  very  wide  range,  occurring  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  warmer  temperate  and  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian,  Pacific, 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  is  exceedingly  yariable,  and  the  extent 
of  variation  is  well  shown  by  the  specimens  brought  from  Fer- 
nando Noronha. 

Five  immature  and  two  adult  males  were  obtained ;  the  former 
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are  of  a  dark  green  colour  with  feeble  indications  of  maculw,  tbe 
latter  red-brown  with  macul®  well  developed.  [Very  common  on 
tbe  rocks  all  over  the  group,  running  briskly  just  above  water- 
mark and  leaping  from  atone  to  stone. — H,  ^.  B.} 

Gknus  Plaousia,  Latreille. 
1806.  Plagusia,  LatreiUe  (pt).  Gen,  Crust.  Ins.  i.  p.  33. 
1837.  Plagusia,  MUne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  ii.  p.  90. 
1878.  Plagusia,  Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  i.  p.  148. 
1886.  Plagusim,  Miers,  Brachyura  of  H.M.S.  *  CkaUenger,'  p.  271. 

Plagusia  dspbbssa  (Fahricius). 
1775.  Cancer  depretsus,  Fabriciua,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  406. 
1782.  Cancer  iquamosus,  Herbst,  Naturg.  der  Krabben,  i.  p.  260,  pi.  xx. 
fig.  113. 

1878.  Plagusia  depicssa,  Miers,  Ann,  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  i.  p.  149. 

[This  ran  about  on  the  stones  and  rocks  like  the  Qrapsus. — 
H.  N.  B.^ 

Genus  Lsiolophus,  Miers. 
1850.  Acanthopus,  de  Haan,  Faun.  Japan.,  Crust.,  p.  29  (nom.  preocc). 
1876.  Leiolophus,  Miers,  Cat.  NeuhZeal.  Crust,  p.  46. 
1878.  Leiolophus,  Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  6,  i.  p.  153. 

Leiolopuus  plakissimus  (Herhst). 

1804.  Cancer  planistimus,  Herbst,  Naturg.  der  Krabben,  iii.  Heft  4, 
p.  3,  pi.  lii.  fig.  3. 

1878.  Leiolophus  plauissimus,  Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  ser.  5,  i. 
p.  163. 

A  single  specimen  (female  with  ova)  of  this  wide-spread  furui 
was  taken. 

PORCELLANIDEA. 

Family  Pobgellakid js. 
Genus  Pstbolibthes,  Stimpson. 
1859.  Petrolisthes,  Stimpson,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  x.  p.  227. 

Petkolisthes  mabgikatus,  Stimpson. 

1862.  Petrolisthes  marginatusi  Stimpson,  Ann.  Lye,  Nat.  Hist.  New 
York,  vii.  p.  74. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  specimens  of  P.  mar- 
ginatus  (Stimpson),  and  consequently  not  being  certain  of  the 
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correctness  of  the  identification  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  that  species,  I  hare  thought  it  desirable  to  publish  a 
description  of  them  which  may,  so  far  as  is  possible,  furnish  a 
test  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusion  that  has  been  arriTed  at. 

Carapace  and  upper  surface  of  limbs  pubescent.  Width  of 
carapace  approximately  equal  to  its  length.  Carapace  smooth, 
punctured ;  its  anterior  half  furnished  laterally  with  a  small,  sharp, 
upstanding  spine.  Erom  this  spine  there  extends  backwards  into 
the  posterior  half  of  the  carapace  a  granular  ridge  which  serves 
to  separate  the  superior  portion  of  the  carapace  from  the  lateral 
portion.  The  frons  is  slightly  depressed  and  is  marked  off  from 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  carapace  by  a  distinct  ridge,  which  runs, 
transversely  between  the  posterior  margins  of  the  orbits.  In  the 
middle  this  ridge  is  interrupted  by  a  conspicuous  sulcus,  which 
extends  to  the  central  lobe  of  the  frons.  This  lobe  is  rounded 
anteriorly ;  its  lateral  margins  are  nearly  vertical  to  the  remainder 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  frons  and  approximately  paraUel  to 
the  superior  margin  of  each  orbit,  which  is  the  lateral  border  of 
the  frons.  The  anterior  half  of  this  lateral  border  marked  off 
from  the  posterior  half  by  being  at  a  conspicuously  lower  leveL 

Basal  segment  of  antenna  furnished  on  the  inner  side  with  a 
small  acute  spine. 

Upper  surface  of  chelipede  covered  with  more  or  less  squami- 
f orm  granules ;  lower  surface  smooth.  Anterior  margin  of  upper 
surface  of  meral  segment  produced  into  a  sharp  process ;  beneath 
this,  on  the  under  surface,  is  a  sharp  spine,  which  may  be  bifid ; 
posterior  margin  of  upper  surface  spined.  Anterior  margin  of 
Upper  surface  of  carpal  segment  furnished  with  three  or  four 
sharpened  processes;  posterior  margin  spined  and  produced 
distuUy  into  a  spined  process.  The  middle  of  the  upper  surface 
bearing  a  longitudinal  series  of  larger  squamiform  tubercles. 
Inferior  border  of  anterior  surface  of  carpal  segment  granular ; 
rest  of  the  surface  smooth.  Anterior  and  posterior  margins  of 
manus  and  dactylus  granular.  A  slightly  curved  series  of  larger 
squamiform  granules  extending  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
manus  from  its  carpal  to  the  middle  of  its  dactylar  joint.  Con- 
tinuous with  this  is  a  series  running  from  the  base  to  the  apex 
of  the  dactylus.  Apex  of  dactylus  and  of  thumb  smooth  and 
curved. 

Anterior  and  posterior  margins  of  meral  segments  of  second, 
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third,  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  spined ;  posterior  margin  of  second 
and  third  pairs  produced  distally  into  a  small  acute  spine. 

Colour  (of  specimens  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine)  red  or  yellow 
above,  with  darker  spots,  reddish  pink  beneath. 

Three  specimens.  Length  and  width  of  carapace  in  largest 
specimen  14  mm. ;  length  of  manus  and  pollex  20  mm. 

The  specimens  that  I  have  here  described  and  identified  pro- 
visionally as  P.  marginatus  (Stmps.)  are  evidently  closely  allied  to 
P.  asiaticus  (Leach),  the  common  Indo-Pacific  form,  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  they  should  be  regarded  other  than  as  varieties  of 
that  species. 

HIPPIDEA. 

Family  HiPPiDiE. 

Genus  Eemipes,  Latreille. 

1806.  Remipes,  ZatreiUe,  Oen,  Crust,  Ins,  i.  p.  45. 

1837.  Remipes.  Miln^-Edwards,  Hist  Nat  Crust,  ii.  p.  204. 

Eemipes  soutellatus  {Fahricitis), 

1793.  Hippa  tcutelUto,  Fabriciut,  Ent,  Syst.  ii.  p.  474. 

1858.  Remipes  cubensis,  H.  de  Saussure,  M6n.  sur  Crust,  nouv,  du 
Mex.  et  des  Antilles,  p.  36»  pi.  ii.  fig.  19. 

1878.  Remipes  scutellatus,  Miera,  Joum.  Linn,  Soc,  (Zool)  xiv.  p.  319. 

The  species  occurs  on  the  tropical  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 

Twenty-three  specimens,  two  of  which  are  females  with  ova, 
were  taken.  [Very  common  on  the  sandy  shores.  When  a 
wave  broke,  these  little  Crustacea  were  often  seen  running  and 
burying  themselves  in  the  sand  as  the  water  retired. — H,  N,  JK.] 

THALA8SLNIDEA. 

Family  Gebiid^. 
G-enus  Gebia. 

1816.  Gcbia,  Leach,  art.  Annulosa,  Edinb.  Encycl.  vii.  p.  419. 
1837.  Gebia,  Milne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  ii.  p.  312. 

Qebia  spihigeba,  8. 1.  Smith. 

1869.  Gcbia  spinigera,  Smith,  Rep.  Peahody  Acad.  Sci.  p.  92. 
Eight  specimens,  one  female  with  ova,  were  brought  back. 
The  species  was  originally  described  from  specimens  obtained 
upon  the  west  coast  of  Central  America. 
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ASTACIDEA. 

Family  Palikubid^. 

G^enus  Panulikxjs,  Chray. 

1847.  Panulirug,  Gray^  Cat.  Brit.  Mus.  {Crust.)  p.  69. 
1852.  Panulirus,  Dana,  Crust.  U.S.  Expl.  Exp.  i.  p.  519. 

Panulibus  echinatus,  8. 1.  Smith. 

1869.  PanuliruB  echinatus.  Smith,  Trans.  Connecticut  Acad.  ii.  p.  20. 

Five  specimens  were  taken,  two  adult  females,  one  with  ova, 
and  one  immature  female,  one  adult  male  and  one  immature 
male. 

The  specimens  described  by  Smith  were  from  Pemambuco. 

Panulibus  obkatus  (Fahr.). 

1798.  Paliniinis  ornatus,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  Suppl.  p.  400. 

1837.  Palinurus  omatua,  M.-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  ii.  p.  296. 

1867.  PaliDuruB  ornatus.  Heller,  Reise  Freg.  Novara,  Crust,  p.  99. 

In  1872  V.  Martens,inhis  paper  "Ueber  cubanische  Crustaceeii," 
Arch.  f.  Naturg.  xxxviii.  p.  128,  recorded  the  occurrence  on  the 
eastern  coasts  of  America  of  a  Palinurus,  which  he  questionably 
identified  as  P.  omatus  (Oliv.  P),  a  species  which  appears  to  have 
its  head-quarters  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Seas.  From  Fernando 
Noronha,  Mr.  Bidley  obtained  one  specimen  of  a  Panulirus, 
which  I  cannot  separate  by  any  important  character  from  P.  or- 
naftts  (Fabr.) ;  and  in  addition  to  this  specimen  there  is  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection  one  other  from  Panama,  which  is 
also,  I  believe,  referable  to  P.  ornatus  (Fabr.).  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  this  form  occurs  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Seas  and  upon  the 
east  and  west  coasts  of  America. 

It  is  perhaps  of  interest  to  note  that  the  spines  upon  the 
carapace  and  upon  the  peduncles  of  the  antennsB  appear  to  be 
somewhat  sharper,  and  relatively  longer,  in  the  American  indi- 
viduals than  they  are  in  the  Eastern  individuals  that  I  have  bad 
an  opportunity  of  examining. 

[Tolerably  common,  and  collected  from  the  rock-pools  for 
food.— IT.  N.  E.-] 

Pakulibus  ineumis,  n.  sp. 

Carapace  somewhat  flattened  above,  A^ith  sides  nearly  vertical. 
The  right  asd  left  portions  of  the  upper  surface  meeting  in  the 
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middle  line  at  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Carapace  nearly  smootli 
frontal  spines  coDsiderablj  shorter  than  the  eye-stalks,  slightly 
incnryed  at  the  apices,  armed  aboTO  at  the  base  with  a  single 
spine ;  one  spine  situated  near  the  ocular  margin  of  the  carapace, 
one  in  the  anterior  third  of  the  supero-lateral  margin,  and  a 
third  beneath  the  eyenstalk  near  the  outer  portion  of  the  basal 
antenual  segment. 

Antennal .  peduncle  about  two  thirds  the  length  of  the 
carapace ;  basal  segment  armed  externally  with  a  single  spine  on 
its  anterior  margin ;  second  segment  armed  above  with  five  spines, 
two  forming  a  longitudinal  series  externally,  three  forming  an 
oblique  series  internally ;  third  segment  armed  above  with  ten 
short  spines.     Below,  the  three  segments  are  smooth. 

Antennular  plate  nearly  horizontal,  with  rounded  antero- 
extemal  angles  not  armed  with  spines ;  the  peduncle  shorter  than 
peduncle  of  antennsB ;  segments  of  peduncle  not  spined. 

Epistoma  with  a  straight  unspined  anterior  margin. 

The  first  and  fifth  pairs  of  limbs  simple,  unspined.  (Second, 
third,  and  fourth  pairs  absent.) 

Fostero-extemal  angles  of  the  sternum  prolonged  into  a  sharp, 
long  spine. 

Abdominal  tergites  smooth,  punctured,  not  marked  with  a 
transverse  sulcus ;  inferiorly  and  laterally  prolonged  into  a  spine. 
The  posterior  margin  of  the  last  dorsal  plate  furnished  with  two 
long,  sharp  spines. 

Proximal  portion  of  telson  furnished  in  the  middle  of  its 
upper  surface  with  two  spines  and  with  its  posterior  margin 
armed  on  each  side  with  four  spines. 

Total  length  from  anterior  margin  of  carapace  to  posterior 
margin  of  telson  27  milJim.  Length  of  upper  surface  of  carapace 
11  millim. 

One  specimen. 

Judging  firom  its  size,  the  specimen  from  which  the  above 
description  has  been  taken  is  certainly  immature.  It,  never- 
theless, presents  the  characters  of  a  true  Panulirus,  and  differs 
from  all  the  specimens  of  that  genus  that  I  have  examined  in 
the  absence  of  spines  from  the  basal  plate  of  the  antennul». 
Dredged  in  Water  Bay.    About  10  fathoms  depth. 
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CABIDEA. 

Family  Fa^ljemokid^. 

Genus  Alpheits  (Fahricius). 

1798.  Alpheus,  Fabricius,  Ent  Syst.  Suppl  p.  380. 

1878.  Alpheus,  Kingsley,  Bull  U.S.  GeoL  Surv.  iv.  p.  189. 

Alpheus  Edwabdsii  (Atid.), 

1809.  Athanasus  Edwardtii,  Audouin,  Explic,  planches  de  Savigny, 
Descript,  de  VEgypte,  Atlas,  pi.  x.  fig.  1. 

18 18.  Alpheus  heterochelis.  Say,  Joum.  Acad,  Nat  Set.  Philad.  i.p.  243. 

1884.  Alpheus  Edwardsii,  Miers,  Rep.  Crust.  H.M.S.  'Alert;  p.  284. 

Twentj-nine  specimens.  This  species  is  common  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  in 
consequence  of  its  wide  range  and  of  the  variations  to  which 
indiriduals  are  subject  it  possesses  a  long  list  of  synonyms. 
These  synonyms  may  be  found  upon  reference  to  the  above  cited 
work  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Miers. 

Alpheits  miwob,  Say. 

1818.  Alpheus  minus.  Say,  Joum.  Acad.  Nat.  Set.  i.  p.  245. 

1837.  Alpheus  minus,  Milne-Edtoards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust.  \l  p.  356. 

1878.  Alpheus  minus,  Ftngsley,  Bull. U.S.  QeoL  Geogr.  Surv.  iv.  p.  190. 

One  specimen. 

This  species  occurs  upon  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  America. 
Kingsley  records  it  from  N.  Carolina,  Bermudas,  Florida  on  the 
east,  and  from  Pearl  Island  Bay  (Panama)  on  the  west. 

AjiPheus  Eibleti,  n.  sp. 

Carapace  and  abdominal  tergites  smooth ;  carapace  furnished 
in  front  with  a  short  pointed  rostrum,  which  does  not  nearly 
reach  to  the  second  segment  of  the  antennular  peduncle; 
rostrum  separated  by  depression  from  the  ocular  hoods,  each  of 
which  is  furnished  with  a  spine  projecting  in  front  as  far  as 
the  extremity  of  rostrum. 

Antennular  spine  reaching  nearly  to  the  second  segment  of 
the  peduncle,  which  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  the  third  being 
the  shortest. 

Antennal  scale  as  long  as  antennal  peduncle,  longer  than 
antennular  peduncle ;  basal  segment  of  antenna  furnished  be^ 
neath  with  a  strong  spine. 

Terminal  segment  of  external  maxillipede  hairy. 

First  pair  of  legs  very  unequal  in  size.  Dactylus  of  larger 
hand  closing  yerticaUy^  with  evenly  rounded    supero-anterior 
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border,  without  acoesBorj  teeth ;  its  greatest  length  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  length  of  the  superior  margin  of  the  manus.  Anterior 
margin  of  the  "thumb  *'  on  the  inner  side  nearly  vertioal,  forming 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  inclined  superior  margin.  Superior 
and  inferior  margins  of  thumbs  on  the  outer  side  nearly  parallel ; 
iu  front  united  by  a  distinct  anterior  border,  which  below 
curving  forwards  forms  with  the  inferior  border  the  tooth  of  the 
thumb,  which' does  not  project  so  far  forwards  as  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  dactylus. 

Upper  .margin  of  the  manus  with  a  yerj  faint  constriction  in 
its  anterior  half;  right  and  left  sides  smooth,  without  depressions ; 
lower  margin  with  a  very  faint  depression  in  its  anterior  half; 
upper  margin  marked  with  sulcus,  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
hand  curving  downwards  and  backwards  runs  to  the  carpal  joint. 
Carpus  rounded  above,  not  bearing  a  tooth ;  meros  three-sided, 
flattened  below,  not  bearing  a  tooth  above  in  front.  Smaller 
manus  simple,  without  constrictions  or  depressions;  dactylus, 
thumb,  and  upper  margin  of  manus  approximately  equal  in 
length;  carpus  furnished  with  a  blunt  tooth  above,  equal  in 
size  to  the  carpus  of  the  larger  manus ;  meros  resembling  the 
meros  of  the  larger  manus. 

In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  first  carpal  segment  is  as  long 
as  the  second  and  the  third  together ;  third  about  half  the  length 
of  the  second,  equal  in  length  to  the  fourth,  shorter  than  the  fifth, 
which  itself  is  shorter  than  the  second. 

Meros  and  carpus  of  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  not  spined. 

In  size  and  form  resembling  A,  Udwardsii,  but  differing  from  it 
in  having  the  larger  hand  very  lightly  constricted  above  and  below. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  large  black  spine  on  each  side  of  the  telson. 

Alpheus  panamensis,  Kingsley. 

1878.  Alpheus  panamensis,  Kingsley,  Bull,  C7.S.  GeoL  Surv,  iv.  p.  192. 

Carapace  smooth,  furnished  in  front  with  a  strong  rostrum, 
which  projects  considerably  beyond  the  spines  of  the  orbital 
hoods,  almost  as  far  as  the  second  segment  of  the  antennular 
peduncle ;  separated  by  a  depression  from  the  ocular  hoods,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  small  sharp  spine. 

Lower  margin  of  hood  continuous  below  the  spine. 

Antennular  spine  reaching  slightly  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
basal  segment  of  the  peduncle.  Second  segment  of  peduncle 
longer  than  the  third,  as  long  as  the  first. 
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Antennal  scale  and  peduncle  as  long  as  each  other,  and  slightly 
longer  than  the  antennular  peduncle.  Basal  segment  of  antenna 
furnished  below  with  a  strong  sharp  spine. 

First  pair  of  legs  very  unequal  in  size.  Dactylus  of  larger 
hand  closing  vertically,  its  greatest  length  being  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  superior  margin  of  the  manus ;  without  acces- 
sory teeth. 

Anterior  margin  of  the  thumb  on  the  inner  side  nearly 
vertical,  meeting  the  inclined  superior  margin  at  an  obtuse 
angle ;  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  superior  margin.  Thumb 
on  the  outer  side  without  a  vertical  anterior  margin,  the  superior 
margin  meeting  the  inferior  at  an  acute  angle  and  forming  the 
tooth. 

Manus  smooth,  without  constrictions  or  depressions,  longer 
than  the  carapace ;  superior  and  inferior  margins  nearly  parallel. 
Carpus  rounded  above,  not  bearing  a  tooth.  Meros  three-sided, 
flattened  below ;  superior  margin  produced  in  front  into  a  blunt 
process. 

Smaller  manus  simple;  dactylus  and  thumb  approximately 
equnl  in  length  to  each  other  and  to  the  manus. 

Carpus  furnished  above  on  the  inner  side  with  a  small  pro- 
jection. Meros  resembling  meros  of  larger  limb,  except  that  the 
front  process  is  smaller. 

In  second  pair  of  limbs  the  carpal  segments  are  1,  2  and  5,  8 
and  4. 

First  segment  almost  as  long  as  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
together.  Second  segment  a  little  shorter  than  the  third  and 
fourth  together,  these  being  approximately  equal;  fifth  as  long 
as  the  second. 

Meros  and  carpus  of  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs  not  spined. 
Dactyli  of  limbs  not  bifid. 

One  specimen.  If  I  am  right  in  referring  this  species  to 
AU  panamensis  of  Kingsley,  with  the  description  of  which  it 
agrees  well,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  occurs  upon  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America.  Mr.  Kingsley  described 
his  specimens  from  Panama  and  Acajutla. 

Alpheus  0BSS0-HA5US,  Dana. 

1852.  Alpheus  obesomanus,  Dana,  U.S.  Expl.  Erped.,  Cnutacea,  i. 
p.  647,  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  7. 

Carapace  smooth,  furnished  in  front  vrith  a  short  rostrum, 
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which  does  not  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
first  segment  of  the  antennula,  but  a  little  beyond  the  ocular 
hoods,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  each  side  by  a  deep  sulcus. 
Ocular  hoods  not  spined,  but  slightly  produced  in  front. 

Antennular  spine  short,  not  reaching  to  the  front  margin  of 
the  first  segment  of  the  peduncle  of  the  antennula.  Second 
segment  of  peduncle  the  longest  of  the  three,  the  third  the 
shortest. 

Antennal  scale  as  long  as  peduncle  of  antennula,  shorter  than 
peduncle  of  antenna.  Basal  segment  of  antenna  without  a 
spine. 

Legs  of  first  pair  yery  unequal  in  size.  Dactylus  of  larger 
manus  closing  horizontally,  about  half  as  long  as  the  upper 
margin  of  the  manus.  The  superior  (outer)  margin  of  the 
thumb  furnished  with  two  large  teeth,  of  which  the  posterior  is 
smaller,  more  slender,  and  with  a  blunt  apex,  the  anterior  having 
a  rounded  margin. 

Dactylus  short,  rounded.     Dactylus  and  thumb  very  hairy. 

The  manus  simple,  cylindrical,  without  constrictions  or  depres- 
sions, as  long  as  the  carapace  and  the  two  proximal  segments  of 
the  antennular  peduncle.  Carpus  deep  from  above  downwards, 
rounded  above,  and  not  furnished  with  a  tooth.  Meros  deep 
from  above  downwards,  three-sided,  flattened  below;  upper 
margin  produced  in  front  into  a  conspicuous  process. 

Smaller  hand  somewhat  resembling  the  larger,  except  that  it  is 
less  twisted,  less  cylindrical,  with  dactylus  and  thumb  straighter 
and  relatively  longer.  Carpus  less  deep,  and  furnished  on  the 
upper  inner  margin  with  a  distinct  nodule.  Meros  less  deep, 
with  upper  tooth  scarcely  conspicuous. 

In  the  second  pair  of  legs  the  carpals  are  2,  5,  4  and  3  and  1. 
The  first,  third,  and  fourth  segments  approximately  equal  in 
length,  the  fifth  a  little  longer;  the  second  as  long  as  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  together.  In  the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  legs 
the  carpus  and  meros  are  below  furnished  in  front  with  a  strong 
spur. 

Ten  specimens.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  species  has  not  been 
hitherto  recorded  from  the  American  coasts.  Its  occurrence  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  Samoan  Islands  {King9ley\  Fiji  Islands 
{Dana,  Miers),  and  in  Mauritius  (Bichiers). 

LtNN.  JOUEN. — ZOOLOGY,  VOL.  XX.  40 
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AlFHEUS  BO8TBATIPS0,  n.  Sp. 

Carapace  smooth,  anterior  margin  crescenticallj  excayated, 
the  sides  of  the  excayation  being  formed  by  the  ocular  hoods, 
which  are  anteriorly  produced  but  not  furnished  with  spines, 
and  not  separated  from  the  rostrum  by  a  depression.  Bostrum 
springing  from  the  centre  of  the  excayation,  pointed,  short,  pro- 
jecting slightly  in  front  of  the  ocular  hoods,  but  not  reaching 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  first  segment  of  the  antennular 
peduncle.  Antennular  spine  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  segment  of  peduncle.  Segments  of  peduncle  short, 
approximately  equal  in  lengtli ;  second  segment  furnished  ex- 
ternally with  a  small  spine  on  its  anterior  margin.  Antennal 
scale  as  long  as  the  antennular  peduncle,  much  shorter  than  the 
antennal  pedi^ncle.  Basal  segment  of  antenna  furnished  laterally 
with  a  conspicuous  spine. 

One  of  the  legs  of  the  first  pair  absent.  The  dactylus  of  the 
remaining  one  (the  smaller  ?)  closing  vertically ;  long,  longer 
than  the  manus,  cunred,  pointed  blade-like,  when  closed .;  crossing 
the  thumb.  Thumb  almost  as  long  as  dactylus,  and  at  the  base 
twice  as  thick,  gradually  tapering  to  a  sharp,  upturned  point, 
meeting  manus  at  an  obtuse  angle.  Manus  elliptical,  simple, 
without  constrictions  or  depressions,  furnished  close  to  the 
dactylar  joint  on  each  side  with  two  blunt  teeth,  those  on  the 
outer  side  being  obscurely  marked.  Carpus  furnished  on  its 
inner  side  with  a  small  blunt  tooth.  Meros  three-sided,  flattened 
below,  superior  margin  produced  in  front  into  a  conspicuous 
projection.  Carpals  of  the  second  pair  of  legs  becoming  pro- 
gressively shorter  in  the  following  order :— 1,  5,  2,  3,  4. 

Carpus  and  meros  of  third  and  fourth  pairs  not  furnished 
below  with  a  spine.  Dactylus  of  fourth  pair  bifid,  of  third  pair 
absent. 

Alphbus,  sp. 

(Too  mutilated  for  identification.) 

Carapace  furnished  in  front  with  a  small  pointed  rostrum, 
which  projects  slightly  in  front  of  the  ocular  hoods,  but  not 
nearly  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  basal  segment  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  antennula ;  ocular  hoods  rounded  and  not  spined. 
Basal  spine  of  antennula  reaching  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
basal  peduncular  segment.  Second  segment  of  peduncle  longer 
than  the  third,  approximately  equal  to  the  first.    Antennal  scale 
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longer  than  the  antennular  peduncle,  shorter  than  the  peduncle 
of  the  antenna.  Basal  segment  of  antenna  not  provided  with  a 
spine. 

Legs  of  first  pair  absent. 

Carpals  of  the  second  pair  differing  upon  the  two  sides,  on  the 
right  side  the  fifth  segment  being  longer  than  the  secondhand  on 
the  left  side  shorter.  In  each  case  the  first  is  the  longest,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  the  shortest. 

Carpus  and  meros  of  third  and  fourth  pairs  not  produced 
below  into  a  tooth. 

Dactyli  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifbh  pairs  simple. 

Alpheitb,  sp. 

(Too  mutilated  for  identification.) 

Carapace  furnished  in  front  with  a  short  rostrum,  which  does 
not  project  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  first  segment  of  the 
peduncle  of  the  antennula,  and  is  separated  by  a  depression  on 
each  side  from  the  ocular  hoods.  Each  ocular  hood  furnished 
with  a  spine.  Antennular  spine  short,  sharp,  not  reaching  to 
the  front  margin  of  the  basal  segment  of  the  peduncle.  Second 
segment  of  the  peduncle  the  longest,  the  first  and  third  approxi- 
mately equal  in  length.  Antennal  scale  as  long  as  antennal 
peduncle,  a  little  longer  than  antennular  peduncle.  Basal  seg- 
ment of  antenna  furnished  with  a  long,  sharp  spine,  which  pro- 
jects as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  second  segment  of  the  antennular 
peduncle. 

First  and  second  pairs  of  legs  absent.  Carpus  and  meros  of 
third  and  fourth  pairs  not  produced  below  in  front  into  a  strong 
process.    Dactyli  of  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  pairs  bifid. 

[The  Alphei  were  taken  in  numbers  from  the  holes  in  which 
they  hid  by  breaking  up  the  coral-reef. — H.  iT.  B."] 

Family  Pevxibm. 

Genus  Stenopusculus,  Bichten. 
1880.  Stenopusculus,  Richters,  Beitrdge  %ut  Meererfawia  der  Insel  Mau- 
ritius und  der  Seychellen,  von  Mobius,  Bichters  und  v.  Martens,  p.  167, 

SrEirGPirscuLUs  spn^^osus,  n.  sp. 

7  Syn.  StenoputculuB  craMimanus,  Rickters,  t.  c.  p.  168,  pi.  xriii.  figs. 
27-29. 

Upper  portion  of  cephalothoraz  sparsely  spined;  spines  in 

40* 
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front  of  the  cervical  suture  larger  than  those  behind  it. 
Posterior  margin  of  the  cervical  suture  furnished  above  with 
4  or  5  spines,  and  laterally  with  8  or  4  larger  ones.  Postero- 
lateral portions  of  cephalothoraz  almost  smooth ;  antero-lateral 
portions  beset  with  spines  arranged  more  or  less  in  longitudinal 
series.  Anterior  marginal  excavation  adjoining  the  basal  an- 
tennal  segment  armed  with  four  spines. 

Cephalothorax  furnished  in  front  with  a  pointed  rostrum, 
which  starts  upon  the  anterior  half  of  the  cephalic  portion  of  the 
carapace  and  reaches  almost  as  far  forwards  as  the  front  margin 
of  the  antennular  peduncle.  Upon  each  side  the  rostrum  ex- 
tends horizontally  over  the  basal  portion  of  the  eye.  Furnished 
above  with  eleven  teeth,  of  which  five  are  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  below  near  the  apex  with  one  tooth. 

Proidmal  portion  of  antennular  peduncle  furnished  externally 
with  a  strong  curved  spine ;  upper  surface  of  peduncle  with 
three  spines ;  under  surfiu^e  with  four  on  the  inner  margin  and 
one  on  the  outer  margin. 

Basal  segment  of  antennal  peduncle  furnished  above  with  two 
spines  externally,  and  with  a  laminate  process  internally ;  second 
segment  covered  by  the  basal  segment,  furnished  below  with 
three  spines ;  third  segment  with  one  spine  externally  and  with 
three  internally.  External  margin  of  antennal  scale  with  five  or 
six  fine  teeth,  internal  margin  fringed ;  antennal  scale  somewhat 
triangular,  laminate,  projecting  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
antennal  peduncle,  which  is  approximately  as  long  as  the  anten- 
nular peduncle. 

Epistome  furnished  with  four  strong  teeth. 

Ischial  segment  of  external  maxillipede  furnished  distally  with 
three  spines  externally,  and  with  one  spine  internally;  moral 
segment  externally  with  three  strong  spines.  Internal  margin 
of  all  the  segments  clothed  with  hairs. 

Segments  of  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  simple,  more  or  less 
cylindrical,  unspined. 

Meropodite  of  third  pair  of  legs  cylindrical,  spined,  with  some 
larger  sharp  spines  near  the  distal  extremity  on  the  inner 
surface.  Carpopodite  rounded  below,  flattened  and  hollowed 
above ;  the  hollowed  portion  with  a  few  small  spines,  the  rest 
thickly  spined ;  spines  on  the  outer  surface  larger. 

Inner  surface  of  the  hand  covered  with  small  tubercles ;  outer 
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surface  almost  smooth,  with  a  few  small  tubercles  near  the  upper 
and  under  margins.  Upper  margin  compressed  into  a  serrated 
keel ;  under  margin  also  serrated.  Anterior  margin  of  hand 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  poUez.  Pollez  upturned 
at  the  apex,  furnished  on  its  occludent  margin  with  a  tooth 
which  closes  behind  the  tooth  of  the  dactylopodite.  Upper 
margin  of  dactylopodite  serrated. 

Fourth  and  fifth  pairs  of  limbs  resembling  each  other  in  being 
slender  and  elongated,  in  haying  the  propodite  furnished  below 
with  a  series  of  fine  spines  and  consisting  of  three  segments,  and 
in  haying  the  dactylopodite  bifid.  But  whereas  the  propodite  of 
the  fourth  pair  consists  of  fiye  segments,  the  propodite  of  the  fifth 
pair  consists  of  but  three.  The  number  of  diyisions  of  these 
segments,  howeyer>  appears  to  yary  upon  the  two  sides. 

Abdominal  tergites  smooth  aboye ;  lateral  portions  narrowed, 
somewhat  pointed,  and  with  margins  more  or  less  spined. 

The  outer  and  inner  lamell»  of  appendages  of  the  sixth 
abdominal  somite  with  a  median  longitudinal  crest,  serrate 
exterior  margin,  aud  fringed  inner  margin.  Outer  margin  of 
inner  lamella  furnished  below  with  a  stronger  tooth. 

Telson  with  conyerging  lateral  margins,  rounded  posterior 
margin;  each  lateral  margin  furnished  with  a  central  tooth; 
posterior  margin  furnished  with  three  teeth,  one  on  each  side 
and  one  in  the  middle.  Upper  surface  of  telson  marked  with  two 
longitudinal  crests,  each  of  which  bears  three  spines  arranged 
longitudinally;  the  depression  between  the  crests  furnished  proxi- 
mally  with  four  spines  in  two  longitudinal  series.  Base  of 
telson  bearing  on  each  side  one  marginal  spine. 

Two  specimens. 

Length  from  apex  of  rostrum  to  posterior  margin  of  telson 
18  roillim. ;  total  length  of  upper  surface  of  carapace  (including 
rostrum)  5|  millim. ;  length  of  manus  and  poUex  of  third  pair  of 
feet  8  millim. 

This  species  seems  to  differ  from  St,  crassimanus,  Bichters, 
in  the  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  teeth  upon  the  rostrum 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  crest  upon  the  abdominal  tergites. 

The  three  species  which  hitherto  haye,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
composed  the  genus  were  taken  at  Touquets  (Mauritius). 
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STOMATOPOJDA. 


GenuB  Q-oKODAOTTLTTS,  Latreille. 

1826.  Gonodactylus,  LatreiUe,  Encycl  Mith,  Hut,  Nat;  x.  p.  473. 
1837.  Gonodactylus,  MUne-Edwards,  Hist.  Nat.  Crust,  ii.  p.  628. 
1880.  Gonodactylus,  Miers,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  116. 
1886.  Gonodactylus,  Brooks,  Stomatcpoda  of  H.M.8.  'Challenger,'  p.  66. 

Gonodactylus  ohibigra  (Fahricius). 
1793.  Squilla  chiragra,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  ii.  p.  613. 
1880.  Gonodactylus  chiragra,  Miers,  Ann.  May.  Nat.  Hist.  v.  p.  116. 
Fourteen  specimens  of  this  widely  distributed  species  were 
brought  back.     In  the  coral-reef.     ' 


HTBIOPODA. 


By  R.  I.  PooocK, 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

The  island  does  not  seem  to  be  rich  in  members  of  this  group, 
since  four  species  only  were  obtained  in  it.  Two  of  these  appear 
to  be  new  to  science,  one  being  referable  to  the  genus  GeophiluSy 
the  other  to  the  genus  Spiroholus.  The  others  are  the  two  wide- 
spread tropical  species,  Scolopendra  morsitans  (Linn.)  and  Para- 
desmus  gracilis  (C.  Koch). 


Chilopoda. 

ScoLOPENDBA  MOBSiTAKS  (Linn.\  emend.,  Kohlrausch^  Archf. 
Naturg.  1881,  p.  104. 

Thirteen  specimens  were  taken.  Common  under  dung  and 
stones,  at  the  east  end  of  the  main  island  and  base  of  Peak 
Garden  and  elsewhere.  The  bite  is  about  as  bad  as  a  wasp's 
sting. 

Geophilus  Eidleti,  n.  sp. 

Length  44  millim.  Width  about  1  millim.  Posterior  end  of 
the  body  slightly  more  slender  than  the  anterior. 
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Ochraceous,  head-plate  slightly  darker. 
Number  of  pairs  of  legs  78  (in  the  female). 
AntennsB  hirsute,  the  distal  end  more  so  than  the  proximal. 
Segments  of  the  proximal  half  cylindrical,  those  of  the  distal  half 
narrowed  proximally ;  apical  segment  as  long  as  the  two  pre- 
ceding segments. 

Head-plate  with  straight  anterior  margin,  rounded  lateral 
margins,  and  concave  posterior  margin ;  sparsely  clothed  with 
hairs,  and  almost  destitute  of  punctures. 
Frontal  lamina  coalesced  with  rest  of  head-plate. 
Basal  lamina  about  twice  as  wide  as  long,  with  abruptly  con- 
yerging  lateral  margins  and  concaye  anterior  margin.  The  pre- 
basal  lamina  visible  in  the  space  left  between  the  concave 
posterior  border  of  the  bead-plate  and  the  concave  anterior 
border  of  the  basal  lamina. 

Maxillary  sternite  wider  than  long;  its  anterior  margin  slightly 
excavated,  but  scarcely  bidentate. 

Maxillary   feet  largely  visible  from  above,  and  projecting 
slightly  in  front  of  the  head-plate ;  the  segments  on  the  inner 
side  furnished  with  hairs  but  not  armed  with  teeth. 
Dorsal  plates  conspicuously  bisulcated. 

Ventral  pores  occupying  a  circular  area  in  the  posterior  half 
of  the  sternites. 

Legs  sparsely  clothed  with  longish  hairs. 
The  anal  tergite  wide,  but  not  covering  the  pleurs;    with 
rounded  postero-lateral  angles,   staight  posterior  margin,  and 
lateral  margins  slightly  converging  behind. 
Anal  pleura  smooth,  not  furnished  with  punctures. 
Anal  sternite  very  wide  at  the  base,  gently  converging  lateral 
borders,  rounded  posterior  angles  and  straight  posterior  margin. 
Anal  pores  conspicuous.    Anal  legs  broken. 
A  single  female  specimen,  found  under  a  stone  in  the  Sapate. 
This  species  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  G,  occidentalism 
Meinert    (Proc.   Amer.    Phil.   Sbc.  xxiii.  p.  220),  from    San 
Francisco ;  but  differs  in  the  absence  of  teeth  from  the  segments 
of  the  maxillary  feet,  and  in  the  absence  of  pores  from  the  anal 
pleurae. 
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DiPLOPODA. 

Pababesmtts  GBACILIS  (C  Kooh). 

Two  female  specimens. 

For  the  synonymy  and  an  excellent  description  of  this  species, 
see  Dr.  Bobert  Latzel's  *Die  Myriopoden  dep  ost.-ungar. 
Monarchic,'  ii.  p.  162. 

This  very  wide-spread  form  occurs  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Brazil. 

It  has  been  introduced,  in  connection  with  tropical  plants, 
into  Europe ;  and  I  have  examined  many  specimens  of  all  ages, 
which  were  captured  in  the  conservatory  of  Mr.  Alfred  O. 
Walker  at  Chester,  and  in  the  orchid-houses  of  Mr.  Herbert  Druce 
at  St.  John's  Wood. 

[It  was  very  common  in  the  garden. — H,  -ZT.  J?.] 

SpIBOBOLUS  (s.  8.)  NOBOimENSIS,  n.  sp. 

Length  about  30  millim.    Number  of  somites  37. 

Colour  deep  slate-grey  or  almost  black ;  anterior  half  of  each 
somite  (the  first  and  last  excepted)  adorned  above  and  below  on 
each  side  with  a  single  reddish  spot.     Legs  and  labrum  reddish. 

Distal  portion  of  the  head-plate  furnished  with  a  faint  median 
longitudinal  impression,  upon  each  side  of  which,  near  the 
margin  of  the  labrum,  are  two  setiferous  punctures,  one  near  the 
middle  line,  the  other  near  the  external  portion  of  the  labral 
excavation.    Distal  segments  of  antennsB  pilose. 

First  dorsal  plate  smooth,  without  striae ;  laterally,  where  the 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  pass  into  one  another,  evenly 
rounded  ;  furnished  with  a  fine  sulcus  which  runs  from  near  the 
ocular  region  of  the  head-plate,  close  to  the  antero-inferior 
margin,  and  terminates  at  the  postero-inferior  margin. 

Foramina  repugnatoria  situated,  somewhat  dorsally,  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  somites.  Posterior  portion  of  each 
somite  smooth  above ;  anterior  portion  marked  with  transverse 
strisB ;  inferior  and  lateral  portions  marked  with  numerous  longi- 
tudinal strisB.     Somites  not  furnished  with  the  '  scobina,* 

Posterior  somite  smooth;  produced  behind  into  a  blunt 
rounded  process,  which  extends  slightly  beyond  the  margins  of 
the  anal  valves.  Anal  valves  with  margins  not  compressed. 
Margin  of  subanal  plate  rounded. 
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The  right  and  left  moieties  of  the  male  copulatory  apparatus 
held  together  in  front  by  a  triangular  plate.  Below  this  plate 
terminates  in  a  rounded  apex,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  inferior 
margins  of  the  halves  of  the  apparatus.  Each  upper  angle  of 
this  plate  produced  laterally  and  upwards  into  a  relatirely 
slender  bar,  which  curves  round  the  superior  portion  of  the 
anterior  lamina  of  its  side.  Each  anterior  lamina  simple,  more 
or  less  spatulate,  with  evenly  rounded  external  margin  and 
slightly  concave  inferior  margin.  Viewed  from  the  side,  seen 
to  be  considerably  thicker  above  than  below.  Posterior  lamina 
irregularly  quadrate,  with  even  outer  and  inner  margins  which 
below  slightly  converge;  the  inner  margin  distally  produced 
into  a  conspicuous  rounded,  noduliform  process,  which  projects 
slightly  below  the  level  of  the  concave  inferior  margin  of  the 
anterior  lamina,  and  is  consequently  visible  when  the  copulatory 
apparatus  in  its  entirety  is  viewed  from  the  front.  Above  and 
externally,  the  interspace  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
laminse  is  occupied  by  a  small  sclerite,  with  even  margins  and 
rounded  below,  which,  dilating  above,  forms  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  superior  aperture  of  the  sheath,  of  which  the  walls  are 
composed  of  the  four  laminsB  just  described,  and  which  contains 
the  protrusible  portion  of  the  copulatory  apparatus.  This  pro- 
trusible  portion  is  articulated  at  its  proximal  end  to  a  simple 
rod,  which  is  itself  articulated  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
anterior  lamina.  Protrusible  portion  curved  almost  through  the 
arc  of  a  semicircle,  and  composed  of  two  segments.  The  distal 
segment  about  twice  as  long  as  the  proximal,  membranous  and 
hollow  behind,  chitinous  in  front,  with  its  posterior  portion  armed 
with  a  simple  small  process. 

A  dozen  specimens  found  under  stones  in  the  Banana  planta- 
tions at  the  base  of  the  Peak. 

In  many  points  this  species  appears  to  resemble  Sp,  paraensis 
(Humb.  &  Sauss.).  But  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  the  copulatory  apparatus  of  that  species  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  refer  these  specimens  to  it. 
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INSECTA,  excepting  Ooleoptera. 

By  TV.  F.  KiRBT,  F.L.S.,  P.E.S., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

Notwithstanding  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  new 
species  in  the  present  collection,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  very  many  will  ultimately  prove  to  be  confined  to  the  island 
of  Fernando  Noronha.  The  greater  part  belong  to  Orders  of 
insects  which  are  comparatively  little  collected  or  studied,  and 
among  which  large  numbers  of  conspicuous  species  remain  to  be 
described,  even  from  the  best  explored  tropical  countries. 

The  few  Lepidoptera  in  the  collection  were  taken  at  an  un- 
favourable season  of  the  year,  and  many  are  worn  specimens. 
They  exhibit  more  decidedly  West-Indian  affinities  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

I  prefix  to  the  paper  a  full  list  of  all  the  species  obtained, 
except  a  few  which  were  worn,  immature,  or  too  scantily  re- 
presented for  satisfactory  identification.  They  are  arranged 
systematically  under  the  orders  and  principal  families  to  which 
they  belong. 

List  of  Species  obtained. 


Order  OBTHOPTEBA. 


FORFICULIDiB. 

1.  Pygidicrana  notigera,  8tal. 

2.  Labidura  riparia,  Poll, 

3.  Anisolabis  janeirenAis,  Dohrn, 

4.  Antoni,  Dohm. 


Blattida 

5.  Phyllodromia  poetstriga,  Walk, 

6.  lachnoptera  ludda,  Walk, 

7.  Periplaneta  amerioana,  Linn, 

8.  Blatta  inoommoda,  n.  sp. 

9.  Leuooph«a  surinamensU,  Linn. 
10.  Euthyrrapha  paoifica,  Coq, 


GXTLLIDiE. 

11.  ScapterisouB  abbreviatus,  Scudd. 

12.  Gryllus  aasiniiliB,  Fabr. 

13.  fortioeps,  Sauss. 

1 4.  (EcanthuB  (?)  pallidooinct  us,  n .  sp. 

PHA50PTEBIDiB. 

15.  Conooepbalua  vemaliB,  n.  sp. 
,  vap.  n.  frater. 

16.  (Eoella  (n.  g.)  furcifera,  n.  sp. 

17.  Meronoidius  viridinenns,  n.  sp. 

LOCVSTIDJE. 

18.  Stonopola  doraalis,  Thunb. 
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Order  NEUHOPTERA. 
ODONATA. 

LlBBLLlTLIDA. 

19.  Pantala  flayetoeDS,  Fabr. 

20.  Tramea  basalis,  Burm, 
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TEREBBANTIA. 
Entomopiiaoa. 

CnALClDIDiE. 

21.  Blastophaga  obfloura,  n.  sp. 

22.  Cbmosoma  dispar,  n.  sp. 

ByAIIIIDJB. 

23.  Erania  layigata,  Latr, 

AOULEATA. 

HSTSBOGTNA. 
FoSMICIDiB. 

24.  Oamponotus  bimaoulatue,  Smith. 

25.  Pheidole  omniTora,  n.  sp. 

FOBSOKBS. 
BBMBlCIDiB. 

26.  Monedala  siguata,  Linn, 


Order  HYMENOPTERA. 

P0lfPILID.E. 

27.  PompiluB  nesophiluK,  n.  sp. 


Labbid.c. 

28.  Tachytes  raconspiouus,  n.  sp. 

DiPLOPTBRA. 
VBSPIDiB. 

29.  Polivtes  Bidleyi,  n.  sp. 

Anthophila. 

Andrrnidje. 

30.  HaLiotus  Ueyipyga,  n.  sp. 

31.  alteniipes,  n.  sp. 

32.  atripyga,  n.  sp. 


Order  LEPIDOPTERA. 


BUOPALOCERA. 
LYCiBNID^. 

33.  Tarucus  Hanno,  StolL 

Hbtbrocbra. 

NOCTUJS. 

34.  Heliothis  armiger,  HUbn, 

35.  Anomis  (?)  diapartita,  Walk. 

36.  Anthophila  flammioincU»  Walk. 

37.  Bolina  bmttata»  Walk. 

38.  Thermesia  gemmatalis,  iri<6». 

Gbometres. 
.39.  Nemoria  denticularia,  Walk, 
40.  Acidalia  Fara,  n.  sp. 


Ptralbs. 

41.  Pjralis  manihotalis^  GuSn. 

42.  Samea  castellalis,  Gitin, 

43.  Hjmema  perspectalis,  Hubn. 

44.  Phakellura  hyalinata,  lAnn. 

45.  Margaroniajairusalis,  Walk. 

46.  Acharana  phnopteralis,  GtUn, 

47.  Pachyzancla  detritalis,  GiUn, 

48.  Opsibotys  flandissimalis,  Grote. 


Oraubi. 
Phycididji. 
49.  Mella  xinokenella,  TreUschke, 
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Order  HEmPTERA. 
Hbtbboftsba.  I  52.  Her»u8 TftriegBtos, n. sp. 


Pbhtatomidjl 
fiO.  Pentatoma  tertaoea,  DaU, 

Ltoaidjl 
51.  Lygftiu  mfooulii,  n.  sp. 


53.  Ligjroooris  halteatus,  StJL 

54.  bipunotatus,  n.  »p. 

VBLUDiB. 

55.  BhagoTelia  inoerta,  n.  sp. 


Order  DIPTBRA. 

Doi.UilorODIDiK.  I  MUSCTDA 

.•|6.  Piilopufl  metallifer,  HWX-.  5g.  Saroophaga  oalida,  ITW. 

Stbphidjl 
57.  Tenmooera  Tesiouloaa,  Fabr, 

DeseripHon  of  New  Speeiei  and  Special  Notet. 

1.  PraiDiCBAKA  vonesBA,  Stah 

Pygidicrana  notigera,  Sthl,  Eugenie's  Resa,  Zool,  Ins.  p.  299  (1858). 
Flew  into  light. 

2.  Labiduba.  bipabia  (Fall). 

Forficula  riparia.  Pall.  Reise,  ii.  Anhang,  p.  30  (1773). 
A  cosmopolitan  species. 

d.  Anisolabis  JAKEiBBirsis  (Dohm). 

Forrinella  janeirensit,  Dohm,  Stett.  ent.  Zeit.  xxv.  p.  285. 

4.  Anisolabis  Antoni  (Dohm), 

Forcinella  Antoni,  Dohm,  Stett.  ent.  Zeit.  xxy.  p.  289  (1864). 
These  earwigs  were  common  under  stones  in  the  main  island. 

5.  Phtllodbomia  poststbioa  {Walk.), 

Blatta  poststriga,  Walk,  Cat.  Blatt,  p.  99,  n.  69  (1868). 
The  locality  of  the  typical  specimen  is  unknown. 

6.  ISCHirOPTEBA  LUCIDA,  Walk. 

Ischnoptera  lucida,  fVaUc.  Cat.  Blatt.  p.  120,  n.  39  (1868). 
A  single  immature  specimen,  probably  belonging  to  this  species. 
Taken  under  stones,  base  of  Peak. 

7.  Pebiplaketa  amebicaka  (Linn.). 

Blatta  americana,  Ltim.  Sy$t.  Nat,  i.  p.  424,  n.  4  (1758). 
A  cosmopolitan  species.    Common  and  introduced. 
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8.  BliATTA  OrCOKllODA,  n.  sp. 

Long.  Corp.  lljj  millim. 

Female.  Ferruginous  brown ;  the  thorax  and  sides  of  the 
abdomen  varied  with  black;  legs  and  costal  margin  of  the 
tegmina  testaceous.  Pronotum  rather  long,  moderately  convex, 
the  sides  eonyerging  in  front,  the  hinder  angles  rounded  off,  and 
the  hind  border  conyex.  Tegmina  broad,  covering  the  whole 
base  of  the  abdomen,  but  ceasing  at  about  two  fifths  of  its 
length. 

Similar  to  B.  orientals,  Linn.,  but  much  smaller,  the  tegmina 
much  larger,  and  the  pronotum  longer. 

9.  LsxJCOPHiBA  suBiKAMSNsis  (Linn.), 

Blatta  surinamentis,  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  424,  n.  3  (1758). 
A  cosmopolitau  species.    Under  stones,  base  of  Peak. 

10.  EUTHYBBAPHA  PAOIFICA  (Coq,). 

Blatta  pacifica,  Coqueb.  Illusir.  Jim.  i.  p.  91,  pi.  xxi.  f.  1  (1801). 

11.  SOAfTEBISCUB  ABBBEVIATUS,  Scudd. 

Scapteriteus  abbreviatut,  Scndd,  Mem,  Peabody  Acad,  8ci,  i.  p.  14,  t.  i. 
ff.  8,  20  (1869). 

Larvsd  found  in  burrows  in  the  sand  under  a  Conferva  {Entero^ 
morpha),  in  salt  water,  on  the  shore  of  San  Antonio  Bay,  a  little 
above  high  water.  Perfect  insect  in  and  about  the  yards  of  the 
house. 

12.  Gbyllus  absimilis  (Fabr.), 

Acheta  assimilis,  Fabr.  Sy$t,  Ent.  p.  280,  u.  3  (1775). 

A  species  widely  distributed  in  America.  This  is  the  black 
cricket  mentioned  by  Webster  and  other  visitors  to  the  island. 
It  is  very  common  in  the  central  district  on  the  paths,  and 
makes  a  great  noise,  especially  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

13.  (3-BTLLnS  FOBTICEPS,  Sauss, 

Gryllus  forticeps,  Sau$$.  Miss.  Set.  Mex.  vi.  p.  407  (1870). 

14.  GilCAKTHUB  (P)  PALLIDOCIHOTUS,  U.  Sp. 

Long.  Corp.  13  millim. 

Male.  Beddish  browu,  abdomen,  hind  knees,  and  hind  tarsi 
darker ;  head  rather  flattened,  the  palpi  and  the  outside  of  the 
scape  of  the  long  and  slender  antennsB  towards  the  base  whitish. 
Pronotum  longer  than  broad,  sides  subparallel,  more  shining  and 
paler  on  the  lower  lateral  border  than  above  ;  elytra  brown,  reti- 
culated with  darker  nervures,  about  two  fifths  as  long  as  the  abdo- 
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men,  which  is  rather  long  and  cylindrical,  the  incisions  oonspiou- 
ouely  pale ;  cerci  broken,  but  the  remaining  portions  are  bordered 
on  each  side  with  very  long  and  fine  hairs.  Legs  short  and 
stout,  and  slightly  compressed;  all  the  femora  enlarged,  the 
middle  ones  least  so ;  hind  tibiffi  spined  from  the  base,  with  3 
large  terminal  spines  on  each  side,  and  8  or  4  larger  spines  alter- 
nating with  smaller  ones  beyond  the  middle ;  first  joint  of  tarsi 
with  2  small  and  1  large  spine  on  each  side. 

Probably  belongs  to  a  new  genus  of  (Eeanthida,  but  has  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  Chryllodes* 

16.   CONOCEPHALUS  YEBNALIS,  U.  Sp. 

Exp.  al.  circa  78  millim. 

Bright  grass-green ;  wings  hyaline,  with  bright  green  nervures ; 
fastigium  short,  obtusely  rounded,  as  in  C.  ^r/op«,Linn.;  four  front 
femora  unarmed.  Male  with  fieu^e,  antennsd,  eyes,  and  the  whole  of 
the  fastigium  whitish ;  tips  of  mandibles  and  palpi  red ;  tibisB  paler 
than  the  ground-colour ;  auditory  apparatus  and  tarsi  beneath 
blackish ;  tegmina  yellowish  along  the  costa,  a  buff  streak  at  the 
base  above  the  subcostal  nervure,  and  a  white  basal  streak  on  the 
left  side  above  the  median  nervure.  Female  much  less  varied  with 
white ;  labrum  white,  mandibles  more  yellowish,  auditory  apparatus 
and  tarsi  whitish,  the  latter  brown  below ;  ovipositor  a  little  longer 
than  the  abdomen,  extending  far  beyond  the  knees,  but  shorter 
than  the  closed  wings ;  ovipositor  paler  towards  the  extremity, 
and  slightly  veined  with  reddish,  the  extreme  tips  of  the  blades 
black. 

This  grasshopper  was  very  common  everywhere  in  the  Main 
and  Bat  Island.  It  makes  a  great  noise  at  night.  The  brown 
form,  which  fiew  about  with  it,  was  not  so  common. 

Var.   FBATEB. 

Exp.  al.  75-83  millim. 

Brown ;  the  thorax  apparently  rather  longer  and  narrower,  an 
effect  which  is  caused  by  an  indistinct  pale  or  blackish  line  on 
each  side ;  frequently  a  pale  streak  behind  each  eye ;  mandibles 
varied  with  pale  reddish,  the  extreme  tips  black;  tegmina 
greyish  brown,  often  with  dark  speckles  above  and  below  the 
principal  nervures  and  on  the  costa  beyond  the  middle  (similar 
speckles  are  visible  on  one  of  the  green  specimens) ;  wings  hyaline, 
with  greyish-brown  nervures. 
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Gtenus  OScELLA,  n.  gen. 

Affinities  doubtful;  nearest  to  BargilU  in  the  structure  of 
the  legs,  but  more  nearly  approaching  MinuM  in  neuration. 

Vertex  slightly  convex,  shaped  nearly  like  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle when  viewed  from  above,  the  fastigium  projecting  about  as 
far  as  the  scapes  of  the  antenn»>  when  the  latter  are  recurved. 
Eyes  large,  round,  prominent.  Antenn®  slender,  filiform,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  tegmina.  Pronotum  above  flat,  oblong,  slightly  nar- 
rowed in  front  and  rounded  behind,  excised  laterally  at  the  base 
of  the  wings.  Tegmina  rather  narrow,  especially  at  the  tips,  but 
hardly  pointed ;  shorter  than  the  wings,  the  drums  of  the  male 
triangular,  vitreous,  nearly  alike  on  both  tegmina.  Front  legs 
moderately  stout,  unarmed ;  the  tibiie  much  swollen  at  the  base 
to  receive  the  linear  foramina,  which  are  well  marked  on  both 
sides.  Tarsi  of  all  the  legs  similar,  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  about 
as  long  as  broad,  the  second  joint  lobate,  the  last  very  slender, 
and  nearly  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  joints  together.  Middle 
tibisB  with  a  few  very  short  and  small  spines  towards  the  extremity. 
Hind  logs  long  and  slender,  the  basal  half  of  the  femora  mode- 
rately thickened,  furrowed  on  the  side,  and  carinated  below; 
tibifie  with  a  double  row  of  short  and  slender  spines,  and  with  two 
small  spines  at  the  tip.  Cerci  of  the  male  nearly  as  long  as  the 
short  abdomen,  with  long  terminal  forks,  the  longest  slender  and 
almost  sickle-shaped  at  the  tip ;  subgenital  laminae  short,  concave 
at  the  extremity.  Ovipositor  nearly  as  long  as  the  abdomen, 
moderately  broad,  strongly  compressed,  turned  upwards,  and 
pointed  at  the  tip. 

16.   (ECELLA  FUBCnrEBA,  U.  Sp. 

Exp.  tegm.  38  millim. ;  exp.  al.  42  miUim. 

Head,  thorax,  tegmina,  tips  and  veins  of  wings,  and  greater 
part  of  legs  grass-green ;  autennsB  and  tibi®,  abdomen  and  appen- 
dages yellowish,  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side  of  the  pronotum 
above ;  wings  hyaline. 

Sab,  Pernambuco  and  Fernando  Noronha.  In  all  the  speci- 
mens from  the  latter  locality  the  green  colour  has  more  or  less 
faded  to  yellowish  brown.  When  fresh  this  insect  is  bright 
green.  It  was  common  on  Main  Island,  and  especially  on  Bat 
Island. 
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17,  MeEONCIDIUS  VIEIDINEBTI8,  n.  Sp. 

Exp.  al.  65  millim. ;  long.  corp.  38  millini. 

Male,  Brown,  head  smooth ;  labrum  greenish ;  mandibles 
black,  except  at  the  base ;  a  depressed  circle  surrouuding  the 
space  of  the  antenn®,  and  the  fastigium  projecting  in  a  spoon- 
shape  between  them  ;  scape  pointed ;  flagellum  broken :  the  basal 
joints  varied  with  lighter  and  darker  brown ;  thorax  strongly 
granulated,  a  little  speckled  with  black,  and  much  raised  behind, 
where  it  assumes  a  slight  greenish  tint;  tegmina  brown,  minutely 
reticulated  and  spotted  with  dark  brown,  chiefly  above  and 
below  the  nervures ;  longitudinal  nervures  mostly  green ;  in  the 
costal  area  the  nervures  are  blackish  towards  the  base,  where 
they  anastomose  a  little ;  on  the  disk  the  transverse  nervures  are 
brown  or  indistinctly  green ;  inner  margin  with  alternate  darker 
and  paler  spaces:  wings  smoky  hyaline,  with  reddish-brown 
longitudinal  and  brown  transverse  nervures;  hind  margins 
damaged,  but  probably  browner  than  the  rest  of  the  wing ;  legs 
indistinctly  mottled;  spines  of  femora  mostly  black  on  the 
inner  sides,  hind  femora  with  a  black  basal  streak  on  the  outside. 

Somewhat  resembles  M,  indistinctus,  Walk.,  but  the  wings 
are  shorter. 

A  single  specimen  on  a  tree  in  the  Sapate. 

18.  Htekofola  dobsalis  {jPhunb.). 

Truxalis  doraalis,  Thunb.  Nov.  Acta  Upaal  ix.  p.  80  (1827). 
Stenopola  doraalis,  StU,  Recensio  Orth.  i.  p.  83  (1873). 

The  hind  legs  have  not  been  described;  they  are  reddish 
brown,  the  middle  of  the  femora  being  black  on  both  surfaces, 
the  striations  more  or  less  marked  with  paler.  The  hind  tibiae 
are  armed,  except  on  the  basal  third,  with  a  double  row  of  mode- 
rately long  and  pointed  spines,  the  intermediate  space  above  is 
clothed  with  long  fine  white  hairs,  and  there  is  a  row  of  much 
shorter  white  hairs  on  the  under  surface  also.  The  sides  and 
under  surface  of  the  hind  tibi»  are  generally  dark  green  or 
blackish ;  at  the  tip  there  are  two  short  spines  on  the  outside, 
and  two  long  ones  on  the  inside.  There  are  apparently  only 
three  joints  to  the  hind  tarsi :  the  first  is  three  times  as  long 
as  broad,  but  is  broad  and  flattened;  the  second  is  much 
narrower,  half  as  long  again  as  broad,  and  produced  into  a  long 
tooth  at  the  extremity  beneath,  and  the  terminal  joint  is  very 
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slender  afc  tbe  base,  gradually  enlarging  to  the  pulvillus,  and 
about  as  long  as  the  two  preceding  joints  together. 

The  species  appears  to  be  common,  and  differs  considerably  in 
size,  the  tegmina  expanding  from  30-40  niillim.,  and  the  body 
measuring  from  18-20  millim.  in  length. 

On  both  Main  and  Bat  islands,  but  especially  common  on  the 
latter. 

19.  Pantala  flatxsoeks  (Fabr,), 

Libellula  flavescent,  Fabr.  Ent,  Sy$t  Suppl,  p.  285  (1798). 
Distribution,  World-wide. 

Very  common  everywhere  on  Main  Island.  The  larvae  living 
in  puddles  in  the  central  difitrict. 

20.  Tbamea  babalib  (JBwrm,). 

labellala  basalis,  Bwrm.  Handb.  Ent.  ii.  p.  852,  n.  25  (1839). 
Less  common  than  the  preceding.    The  abdomen  when  fresh 
is  dark  crimson-red.    A  well-known  South-American  species. 

21.  Blabtofhaoa  obbctjba,  n.  sp. 
Male,  Long.  corp.  2  millim. 

Brown  or  yellowish  brown,  smooth,  except  a  few  short  hairs 
on  the  tarsi.  Front  tarsi  apparently  8-jointed,  middle  and  hind 
tarsi  5-jointed;  tarsal  claws  very  strong,  and  front  and  hind 
tibisB  ending  in  short  strong  spines. 

This  species  resembles  the  description  of  B,  brasiliensis,  Mayr, 
from  Blumenau,  but  is  considerably  larger.  I  think  it  useless  to 
give  a  detailed  description,  for  which  a  larger  series,  including 
both  sexes,  and  preserved  in  different  ways,  would  be  desirable. 
The  locality  will  probably  serve  to  fix  the  species,  especially  as 
true  Blastophaga  does  not  appear  to  be  well  represented  in 
America. 

22.  G^AifosoMA  nisFAB,  u.  sp. 
Male,  Long.  corp.  1|  millim. 

Yellow,  smooth;  head  forming  a  long  oval,  broad  behind, 
gradually  narrowed  in  front,  antennae  inserted  widely  apart ; 
legs  of  nearly  equal  size  and  structure,  femora  slightly  thickened ; 
tibiae  spinose  on  the  outer  edge,  and  terminating  in  a  coronet  of 
short  spines,  none  of  which  are  conspicuously  longer  than  the 
rest ;  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  longer  than  thick ;  abdomen  long, 
tapering. 

-Lnsns.  joiTBir. — zooLoex  vol,  xx.  4J 
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Difiers  from  Oanosoma  attenuatum,  Mayp  (  d  ),  in  not  being 
depressed,  and  (perhaps)  in  the  long  abdomen  ;  and  from  Tetnr 
gonaspU  gracilioomii^  "MtLyr  (  $  ),  in  the  much  shorter  joints  of 
the  antenna. 

Female.  Long.  corp.  2  millim. ;  ovipositor  4^  millim. 

Tawny-yellow,  with  a  slight  greenish-coppery  reflexion  (colonn 
perhaps  altered  by  spirit)  ;  antennae  12-jointed,  serrated  and  aet 
with  very  short  hairs ;  brown,  except  the  two  basal  joints; 
scape  as  long  as  the  three  following  joints,  second  joint  rather 
longer  than  the  fourth,  third  (annulus)  very  small,  fifth  and 
following  gradually  smaller,  the  last  three  joints  forming  a  dub; 
ovipositor  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  body ;  veins  of  tbe 
wings  of  nearly  uniform  thickness ;  ulna  as  long  as  the  ptero- 
stigma,  hardly  curved  or  thickened,  metacarpus  about  as  long  as 
the  radius.  Head  and  thorax  finely  rugose.  Legs  yellow,  the 
femora  slightly  thickened. 

Appears  to  approach  most  nearly  Tetroffonaspis*  Jlaticoliu, 
Mayr,  but  that  species  has  two  aunuli  (ring- joints)  to  the 
antennsB.  Except  in  the  structure  of  the  antennie,  the  single 
specimen  before  me  much  resembles  the  figure  of  21  graeiUearnit, 
Mayr,  but  the  latter  species  has  longer  hairs  on  the  antenos, 
and  the  terminal  joints  do  not  form  a  club,  to  say  nodiing  of 
other  dififerences. 

23.  EVANIA  L^VIGATA,  Latr. 

Evania  laevigata,  Latr,  Gen,  Crust.  Ins,  iiL  p.  251  (180/). 

A  cosmopolitan  species.  The  larva?  of  this  genus  are  parasitic 
in  the  egg-capsules  of  Blattidae. 

A  single  specimen  taken  in  a  house  at  Sambaquichaba  It  i* 
very  common  in  Pernambuco. 

24.  Camponotus  bimaculatus  {Smith). 

Formica  bimaculata,  Smith,  Cat.  Hym.  B.  M.  vi.  p.  50,  n.  l/l  0^)' 
Six  specimens,  all  small  workers.  The  species  is  new  to  tbe 
Museum  collection.  Smith  described  it  from  St.  Vincent'*. 
Koger  (Berl.  ent.  Zeitschr.  vi.  p.  285, 1862)  identifies  this  spedes 
with  Formica  rtificeps,  Pabr.  (Syst.  Piez.  p.  404,  n.  32) ;  but  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  this  is  correct,  as  Fabricius  does  not  mention 
the  conspicuous  pale  spots  on  the  second  segment  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  small  workers  the  head  is  mostly  bltck; 
*  This  genus  proved  to  be  the  female  of  Ga$k>soma, 
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in  the  large  worken  it  is  red.    Dr.  Mayr  records  this  species 
from  New  Granada,  and  it  is  probably  widely  distributed  in 
South  America. 
Under  the  wood  of  a  Burra  tree  io  the  Sapate. 

25.  Fheidole  omnitoba,  n.  sp. 

Soldier  4|  millim. ;  worker  2^  millim.  in  length. 

Soldier  red,  shining  (abdomen  darker),  sparingly  covered  with 
raised  white  hairs.  Head,  without  the  mandibles,  about  as 
broad  as  long,  finely  and  sparingly  longitudinally  striated  above 
and  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  depressed,  behind ;  sides  gradually 
rounded  behind  the  eyes.  Mandibles  very  broad,  hardly  punc- 
tured, blackish  at  the  base  and  tips.  Scape  of  the  antennsB 
straight,  gradually  thickened  beyond  the  middle,  nearly  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  antennae.  Second  joint  about  three 
times  as  long  as  broad,  joints  8-9  very  slightly  longer  than  broad, 
joint  10  much  thicker  and  twice  as  long  as  broad,  joint  11  rather 
shorter  and  thicker,  and  joint  12  forming  a  long  pointed  cone ; 
the  hair  on  the  antennsD  is  thicker  and  closer  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body.  Mesonotum  with  a  hump  on  each  side  above, 
and  finely  punctured  above  ;  metanotum,  which  is  armed  with  two 
strong  spines,  more  closely ;  first  node  of  the  petiole  with  the 
spine  somewhat  truncated  at  the  extremity ;  second  node  fully 
twice  as  broad  as  tlie  first,  and  with  strongly  projecting  lateral 
angles ;  abdomen  finely  punctured  at  the  base. 

Worker  similar,  but  smaller  and  generally  darker,  the  auteunaa 
lighter ;  the  scape  nearly  as  long  as  the  remainder  of  the  antennaa, 
slightly  curved,  but  hardly  thickened,  and  the  terminal  joint 
thicker  in  proportion  and  less  pointed  than  in  the  soldier.  The 
spines  on  the  metanotum  and  on  the  first  node  of  the  petiole  are 
much  shorter,  and  the  projecting  sides  of  the  second  node  are 
rounded  off. 

This  species  much  resembles  I*heidole  putilla,  Heer,  in  size 
and  general  appearance,  but  differs  widely  in  structure. 

This  was  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  houses,  making  nests  iix 
the  earth  between  the  bricks  of  the  floor.  It  is  very  destructive, 
devouring  all  kinds  of  food,  and  even  ate  up  the  insects  we 
captured,  in  the  chip-boxes. 
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26.  MoKEDULA  siGNATA  (Linn,). 

Vespa  signata,  Linn.  Syst  Nat.  etl.  x.  i.  p.  574,  n.  14  (1758). 

A  common  South-American  species. 

Very  common  on  the  sand-hiUs,  where  it  makes  its  burrow. 

27.  POMPILUS  NE80PHILU8,  n.  Sp. 

Long.  Corp.  10  millim. ;  ezp.  al.  15  millim. 

Female.  Dull  black,  first  three  segments  of  abdomen,  the 
sides  of  the  fourth,  and  the  under  surface  of  the  hind  tibiae  red. 
Wings  smoky,  a  little  lighter  and  subhyaline  on  the  hind  wings 
and  towards  the  base  of  the  fore  wings. 

Head  large,  eyes  hardly  extending  to  the  base  of  the  jaws, 
face  rather  more  strongly  punctured  than  the  vertex ;  clypeus 
short,  slightly  emarginate ;  labrum  short,  transverse ;  eyes  nearly 
parallel,  front  ocellus  forming  the  apex  of  a  rectangle  with  the 
hinder  ocelli,  the  two  latter  rather  wider  apart  than  the  space 
between  these  ocelli  and  the  eyes ;  second  joint  of  the  antennsB 
half  as  long  again  as  the  third.  Fronotum  falling  in  front  to  the 
neck  in  a  short  rounded  curve,  rather  broader  than  the  meso*  or 
metanotum ;  the  metanotum  is  furnished  with  a  small  pro- 
minence on  each  side  near  the  base. 

Second  and  third  cubital  cells  of  nearly  equal  size,  the  second 
recurrent  nervure  striking  the  third  cubital  cell  in  the  middle. 

Spines  of  the  legs  as  usual. 

Much  resembles  P.sobrinus,  Blanch.,  a  Chilian  species,  in  which, 
however,  the  thorax  is  verdigris-green  above,  instead  of  black. 

Taken  flying  over  paths  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  not  common 
and  difficult  to  catch. 

28.  Tauhxtes  inconspicuus,  n.  sp. 
Long.  corp.  6-8  millim. 

Black,  clothed  with  a  very  fine  silvery  pile  (that  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  with  a  slight  golden  appearance  in  certain  lights), 
otherwise  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  towards 
the  extremities  of  the  segments ;  thorax  and  scutellum  shining, 
with  very  numerous  small  punctures,  not  very  close  together ; 
metathorax  rugosely-punctate ;  tegulss  testaceous;  wings  clear 
hyaline,  with  a  strong  violet  iridescence ;  nervures  dark  brown. 

Closely  allied  to  T,  iridipennis^  Smith,  from  Ega,  but  in  that 
spedee  the  thorax  is  longitudinally  striated,  and  the  tips  of  the 
tarsi  are  ferruginous. 
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29.  FoLiSTES  BiDLEYT,  n.  up. 
Long.  Corp.  15-16  millim. ;  exp.  al.  26-20  millim. 
Worker,  Varied  with  ferruginous  red,  dark  brown,  black,  and 
yellow;  clothed  with  very  fine  silky  pubescence.  Head  red, 
the  yertex  darker,  the  face  and  orbits  lighter,  base  of  the  head 
black ;  antennsB  black  in  the  middle  above.  Thorax  black,  the 
prothorax  and  roesothorax  red  above,  the  hinder  edge  of  the 
prothorax  paler,  and  the  front  edge  narrowly  bordered  with 
yellow ;  the  edges  and  central  line  of  the  mesothorax  more  or 
less  bordered  with  black  above;  on  the  pleura,  beneath  the 
fore  wings,  is  a  conspicuous  yellow  spot ;  scutellum  and  post- 
scutellum  edged  in  front  with  yellow,  the  band  on  the  former 
hardly  complete  in  the  middle,  and  the  space  behind  it  more  or 
less  red;  metathorax  finely  and  transversely  striated,  a  deep 
longitudinal  channel  in  the  middle,  more  strongly  striated,  and 
edged  with  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side ;  on  each  side,  above  the 
base  of  the  hind  coxsb,  is  another  yellow  spot.  Abdomen  dark 
brown,  finely  pubescent,  shading  into  black  at  the  base,  and 
generally  more  or  less  red  at  the  extremity.  Legs  red,  coxae 
and  femora  black,  knees  red  or  yellow,  bind  tibiae  more  or  less 
black  in  the  middle.  Wings  smoky  hyaline,  strongly  tinged  with 
ferruginous  along  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings ;  tegulae  ferru- 
ginous. 

Yar.  a.  Face,  head  beneath,  pectus,  and  coxae  beneath  yellow ; 
femora  striped  beneath  with  yellow ;  first  two  segments  of  the 
abdomen  with  a  small  yellow  spot  on  each  side  above,  and  a 
larger  one  near  the  base  of  the  first  segment  beneath. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  P.  tnstahilis^  Sauss.,  from  Mexico ;  but 
this  is  a  redder  insect,  with  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  always 
more  or  less  bordered  with  yellow. 

This  insect  is  called  here  "  Marimboudoy^  and  is  very  common. 
It  makes  its  nest  on  the  underside  of  an  overhanging  rock  or 
eaves  of  a  house,  or  on  the  branch  of  a  tree.  I  have  seen  a 
Cashew-nut  tree  containing  an  immense  number  of  nests  in 
various  stages  of  construction.  The  nest  consists  of  a  single 
comb  of  cells  of  a  triangular  or  oval  outline,  and  attached  by  a 
pedicel  at  the  narrow  end ;  a  large  one  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  three  across  in  the  broadest  part.  The  cells  are 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
across.    The  insect  stings  slightly,  but  only  when  much  irritated. 
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It  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  the  flowers, 
especially  the  CucurbitacesB. 

80.  Halicttjs  ljetiptoa,  n.  sp. 

Female.  Long.  corp.  10  milliro. ;  exp.  al.  16  niillim. 

Head  and  thorax  dark  green,  slightly  bronzed;  abdomen 
shining,  shading  into  violet  at  the  extremity  of  the  segments ; 
wings  hyaline ;  legs  black,  clothed  with  pale  hairs. 

Head  and  face  finely  and  closely  punctured,  sparingly  studded 
with  whitish  hairs,  dark  green,  occasionally  shading  into  bronzy 
or  violet  in  certain  lights ;  clypeus  green  or  violet-black,  with 
much  larger  and  fewer  punctures  than  the  upper  part  of  the 
head;  the  extremity  and  the  labrum  black,  the  lower  mouth- 
parts  dull  bronzy  green  ;  antenn»  black,  ferruginous  towards  the 
extremity  beneath  ;  thorax  dark  green,  thickly  punctured,  most 
finely  on  the  prothorax,  which  shades  into  bronzy ;  metanotum 
and  base  of  abdomen  above  densely  clothed  with  whitish  hairs ; 
metanotum  with  longitudinally  diverging  stri»  in  front,  behind 
deeply  and  longitudinally  concave,  with  small  punctures,  the 
intermediate  spaces  still  more  finely  punctured  ;  tegul»  tes- 
taceous ;  wings  hyaline,  with  brown  iiervures  and  a  slight  violet 
iridescence ;  pectus  dull  green,  densely  clothed  with  whitish 
hairs ;  propectus  violet-black ;  legs  black,  with  whitish  hairs 
above,  and  the  tibiae  and  tarsi  densely  clothed  with  red  hairs 
beneath  ;  the  knees  (very  narrowly),  spines,  and  last  joint  of  the 
tarsi  mostly  reddish.  Abdomen  f*mooth  and  shining,  the  punc- 
tuation being  extremely  fine,  even  under  the  microscope,  and 
densely  clothed  with  short  white  hairs,  except  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  first  two  segments ;  the  segments  greenish  in 
front  and  violet-black  behind  ;  towards  the  extremity  the  lateral 
bristles  are  longer ;  under  surface  of  abdomen  brown,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  segments  slightly  reddish. 

31.  Halictus  altebnipes,  n.  sp. 

S  $ .  Long.  corp.  11  millim. ;  exp.  al.  18-14  millim. 

Head  and  thorax  dark  green  above ;  abdomen  green,  smooth 
and  shining,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  incisions  more  or  less 
violet ;  wings  hyaline,  or  sHghtly  clouded  in  and  below  the  radial 
cell,  and  towards  the  extremity  of  the  discoidal  cell  of  the  hind 
wings ;  legs  reddish,  the  femora  and  tibiae  in  the  middle,  and  often 
the  last  joint  of  the  tarsi  dark  green  or  blackish  ;  clypeus  tipped 
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with  tawDj,  and  with  more  Dumerous  punctures  than  in 
S^  l(Bvipyga ;  the  punotures  of  the  mesothorax  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  metathorax  larger ;  the  channel  of  the  metathorax 
narrower;  antenn»  black  above,  ferruginous  below;  cheeks 
bronzed. 

Closely  allied  to  H»  lavipffffa,  but  differs  in  colour  and 
punctuation.    Appears  to  be  a  very  common  species. 

32.  Halictus  atmptga,  n.  sp. 
6  $ .  Long.  Corp.  5  millim. 

Head  and  thorax  clothed  with  whitish  hairs,  green,  very  finely 
punctured;  head  much  bronzed;  clypeus  rather  short,  the  tip 
black;  metanotum  longitudinally  striated  in  front;  abdomen 
bronzy  black,  more  violet  in  the  incisions  ;  antennaB  black,  ferru- 
ginous beneath ;  head  and  thorax  dull  bronzy  green  beneath ; 
abdomen  beneath  shading  more  into  ferruginous  brown ;  wings 
hyaline,  with  brown  nervures ;  tegulsB  pitchy ;  legs  ferruginous, 
the  femora,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  of  the  tibisD,  blackish. 

A  small  species,  not  closely  allied  to  any  other,  and  easily 
recognizable  by  the  strong  bronzy  colouring  of  the  back  of  the 
head. 

These  Ralieti  were  taken  in  the  flowers  of  the  Melons  and  the 
Oxalis,  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
flowers  in  the  island. 

33.  Tabuctjs  Hanko,  Stolh 

Papilio  Hanno,  Stoll,  SuppL  Cram.  pi.  xxxix.  ff.  2,  2  B  (1790). 

Rusticus  adolesceng  Hanno,  Hiibn,  Samml,  ex,  Schmett,  i. 

Many  specimens,  taken  between  July  25  and  August  31. 

The  Brazilian  form  of  this  widely  distributed  and  variable 
species.  It  is  generally  larger  than  the  more  northern  form  of 
the  species,  and  stands  in.the  British-Museum  collection  under 
the  MS.  name  of  T.  moftopi,  Zell.  The  specimens  expand  from 
17|  to  23  millim. 

This  little  Blue  was  very  common  on  Bat  and  Main  islands. 
The  Catachfysops  trifracta,  Butl.,  said  to  have  been  caught  on 
Eat  Island  by  the  *  Challenger '  Expedition,  we  did  not  meet  with ; 
and  it  seems  possible  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  labelling 
of  this  specimen,  as  the  genus  is  only  known  from  the  East 
Indies. 
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84.  HlLIOTHIS  ABIOGEB  (Stihn.), 

Noctua  annigera,  Hulm.  Ewr.  Sehmett.,  Noei.  f.  370. 
A  cosmopolitan  species. 

A  single  specimen  was  caught  flying  in  the  daytime  on  Ea»t 
Hills. 

85.  AlfOlflS  (?)  DISPARTITA,  Walk. 

AnomiaC?)  ditpardU,  Walk.  Cat.  Lep.  Het  ziii.  p.  990,  n.  8  (1857). 

Described  by  Walker  from  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo;  tbe 
specimens  from  Fernando  Noronha  most  nearly  resemble  that 
obtained  in  the  former  locality. 

Taken  on  the  wing  at  night.     Main  Inland. 

80.  Anthophila  flammicikcta,  Walk. 

Anthophila  flammicincto.  Walk.  Cat.  Lep.  Het.  xxxu.  p.  801  (1865). 

The  types  are  from  St.  Domingo. 

87.  fioLINA  BIVITTATA,   Walk. 

Bolina  biyittata.  Walk.  Cat.  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1156,  n.  23  (1857). 

A  common  species.  The  specimens  in  tbe  British  Museam 
are  from  Honduras,  Venezuela,  St.  Domingo,  and  Jamaica.  The 
single  specimen  from  Fernando  Noronha  has  a  narrower  band 
than  any  of  the  others ;  but  it  would  require  a  series  to  show 
whether  this  character  is  constant  in  the  locality,  or  a  mere 
individual  variation. 

88.  Thebmesia  oemmatalis  (Hubn.). 

Antitartia  gemmatalis,  HiUm.  Zutr.  ex.  Sckmett,  i.  p.  2f>,  n.  77*  ff-  l^ 
164  (1818). 

Common  among  the  wild  beans  on  Main  and  Eat  Wands 
(August  17-25). 

89.  NSMOBIA  DEWTICULABIA,    Walk. 

Nemoria  (?)  denticularia.  Walk.  Cat.  Lep.  Het.  xxii.  p.  536,  n.  20  (IB61 ). 

The  locality  of  the  type  specimen  is  unknown  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably a  wide-ranging  species,  as  there  are  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  from  Corrientes  and  Goya. 

40.  AcroALiA  Faea,  n.  sp. 

Exp.  al.  16  millim. 

Male.  Grey,  thickly  dusted  with  brown,  the  first  line  com- 
mencing at  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  wing  with  a  dtfk 
shade  curving  to  a  conspicuous  black  spot,  thence  curring  sharplf 
inwardly  till  it  terminates  in  a  more  conspicuous  dark  acate 
angle  projecting  outwardly  just  above  the  inner  margin;  it  is  not 
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continued  on  the  hind  wings.  The  second  line  commences  at  two 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  wing  in  anotiier  dark  shade  on  the 
costa,  which  runs  obliquely  to  another  black  spot,  below  which  it 
is  continued  in  grey  festoons  across  both  pairs  of  wings,  forming 
more  than  a  half-circle  on  the  basal  side  of  a  conspicuous  black 
spot  on  the  hind  wings.  The  third  line  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  is  formed  of  a  series  of  black  spots  connected  by  a  grey  line 
on  the  fore  wings^  which  curves  inwards  twice,  a  little  above  the 
middle,  and  again  above  the  inner  margin.  On  the  hind  wings  it 
forms  a  nearly  continuous  black  line,  curving  outwards  at  one 
fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  costa,  and  again,  in  a  wider  and 
more  regular  curve,  below  the  middle.  At  the  base  of  the  fringes 
runs  a  row  of  black  dashes,  and  between  these  and  the  third  line 
are  a  series  of  indistinct  greyish  markings.  Underside  grey-white, 
with  the  central  spots  indicated,  but  not  conspicuous.  Head 
black  aboTC ;  body  and  legs  grey ;  abdomen  rather  indistinctly 
banded  with  black  above,  and  with  a  blackish  space  at  the  base  of 
the  anal  tuft;  femora  tawny  beneath,  front  femora  and  tibiae 
blackish  above ;  antennsB  tawny,  alternating  with  whitish  above. 
Allied  to  A.  retraciaria  from  Florida,  but  darker  and  more 
distinctly  marked. 

41.  Pybalis  MAiiiuoTALis,  On^n. 

Pyralis  maiiihotalis,  Gnat.  Sp4c,  QH,  et  Lip,,  Delt.  et  Pyr.  p.  121 
(1864). 

Described  by  Gu6n^e  from  Cayenne. 

42.  SaMEA.  CA8TELLALIS,   OueU. 

Samea  castellAlis,  GuHi.  Sp6c.  Gin,  Up.,  Delt  et  Pyral  p.  195  (1854). 
A  widely  distributed  species  throughout  America. 

43.  Hymenia  perspeotalis  {Huhn.). 

Pyrali* perspeetalis,  Huhn.Eur.  Schmett.,  Pyr,  f.  10 1. 
A  widely-distributed  species. 

44.  Phakelluba  uyalinata  {Linn.), 

Phaiieiia-Geoinetni  hyalinata,  Linn.  Syst.  Xat.  i.  (2)  p.  874,  n.  279 
(1767). 

This  little  moth  was  very  common  on  the  Main  Island,  especially 
about  the  Peak,  among  the  wild  melons,  &c.  (August  17-20). 

A  cosmopolitan  species. 

45.  Maboabonia  jaibusalis.  Walk. 

Margaronia  jairusalis,  Walk.  Cat  Lep,  Het  xviii.  p.  524,  n.  15  (1859). 
Originally  described  from  Venezuela. 
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46.  ACHABAKA  FHAOFTIBALIB  (Ouen,). 

Botjs  phKopteralis,  Gnin.  Spie.  GH.  LSp.,  DtU.  et  Pyr,  p.  349  (1854). 
A  common  and  widely-difltributed  apecies  in  Tropical  Amcrici. 

47.  FaCHTZANCLA  DETB1TALI8((?««^n.). 

Botyg  detritalis,  Quhi.  SpSc.QSn.  lAp,,  Delt.  8f  Pyr.  p.  347  (1854). 

Widely  distributed  in  South  America. 

48.  OpSIBOTYS  PLAVID1B8IMALIS  (G^O/tf). 

Botis  flavidissimalis,  Grote,  Canad.  Ent  ix.  p.  105(1877). 
Described  by  Grote  from  Texas  ;  but  there  are  also  specimens 
from  South  America  in  the  British  Museum. 

49.  Mella  ziNCKEmsLLA  (Treitschke). 

Phycig  rinckenella,  Treitschke,  Schmett.  Eur.  ix.  (l)p.  201  (1832). 

Mauy  specimens.  A  cosmopolitan  species.  There  are  spe- 
cimens in  the  British  Museum  from  S.  Europe,  S.  Africa,  and 
Australia.  It  is  a  somewhat  yariable  insect,  but  is  easilj 
recognized  by  the  broad  pale  costa  and  the  huge  palpi. 

50.  Pentatoma  testacea,  DalL 

Pentatoma  testacea,  DalL  Cat  Hem.  p.  250,  n.  43  (1851). 
Several  specimens  were  met  with  in  various  spots  in  the  Main 
and  Bat  Islands. 

51.  Lygaus  bufoculib,  n.  sp. 
Long.  Corp.  9-11  millim 

Bright  red,  including  the  eyes  and  ocelli ;  head  above,  between 
aud  in  front  of  ocelli,  blackish  ;  antennae  and  legs  blackish  and 
setose ;  coxse  reddish  at  base,  corium  more  or  less  varied  with 
blackish,  outer  edge  narrowly  black,  membrane  brown,  blackish 
in  $.  Head  and  thorax  rugose,  the  former  truncate  aud 
bicarinate  in  front.  Bostrum  black,  extending  to  the  extremity  of 
the  posterior  coxsb.  Corium  fully  developed  in  cf;  in  ?  *^^^ 
half  as  long  as  the  abdomen,  and  rather  pointed. 

An  extremely  common  species,  allied  to  X.  anticus,  Walk.,  in 
which,  however,  the  head  and  thorax  are  unicolorous  red,  and  the 
tegmina  are  reddish  browu. 

This  highlx  -coloured  Bug  occurred  in  large  numbers  upon  tl>e 
ground  in  the  Sapate  under  bushes  of  Jacquinia ;  but  was  local, 
only  found  in  a  few  spots. 
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52.  Heksus  yabiboatus,  d.  sp. 
Long.  Corp.  7  milliin. 

Head  and  front  of  pronotum  dull  red ;  posterior  lobe  of  pro- 
notum  testaceous,  with  very  large  separated  punctures.  Gorium 
blackish,  with  rows  of  punctures ;  outer  edge  of  corium  testaceous, 
with  two  black  spots,  one  at  its  extremity,  the  other  a  little 
before ;  the  veins,  a  large  triangular  spot  on  the  inside,  and  three 
smaller  spots  between  this  and  the  margins  are  also  testaceous ; 
scutellum  with  a  converging  testaceous  line  on  each  side ;  mem- 
brane blackish,  with  a  testaceous  blotch  at  base  and  tip.  AntennaB 
finely  pubescent,  the  two  basal  joints  testaceous,  the  third 
blackish,  the  fourth  black,  with  the  base  white.  Legs  testaceous, 
froDt  and  hind  femora  and  all  the  tibi»  strongly  spined.  Body 
red  beneath,  pectus  darker.  Eostrum  testaceous,  extending  to 
the  base  of  the  hind  coxsd. 

Allied  to  H.  percultus,  Dist. 

Taken  at  light. 

53.  LlOTBOCOBIS  BALTEATITS,  Sthh 

Ligyrocoris  balteatiis,  Sthl,  Fet-Akad.  Handh  (2)  xii.  p.  146,  no.  4 

(1874). 

Flew  into  light. 

54.  LlOYBOCOBIB  BIPUNOTATUS,  U.  Sp. 

Long.  Corp.  4  millim. 

Head,  pronotum,  and  scutellum  black ;  hinder  lobe  of  pronotum 
with  two  short,  reddish,  longitudinal  stripes  in  the  middle,  a  red- 
dish spot  on  each  side  in  front  and  one  at  each  angle  behind ; 
antennsB  testaceous,  the  last  joint  black.  Corium  testaceous, 
with  rows  of  black  depressed  punctures  in  the  middle ;  the  veins 
on  the  inner  edge  black,  running  into  a  large  irrregular  apical 
black  border ;  the  outermost  vein  broadens  out  just  before  reach- 
ing it  and  encloses  a  very  conspicuous  oval  white  spot ;  membrane 
greenish,  with  two  brown,  diverging,  curving  lines  in  the  middle, 
two  brown  spots  at  the  base,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  curve. 
Under  surface  of  the  body  apparently  black ;  legs  testaceous, 
femora  more  or  less  black ;  but  the  specimen  is  carded  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  allow  of  a  proper  examination  of  the  under 
surface  or  of  the  legs  and  rostrum. 
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55.  Bhaooyelia  ikcebta,  n.  sp. 
Long.  Corp.  2|  millim.,  lat.  1  millim. 

Blackish  brown ;  the  orbits,  front  of  prothorax,  whitish,  slightly 
tawnj ;  abdomen  with  a  whitish  pile  on  the  sides  and  less  con- 
spicuous beneath ;  base  of  antennsB,  femora  aboye,  and  legs  beneath 
tawny ;  closed  hemilytra  whitish  (or  slightly  tawny)  at  the  base 
between  the  nerrures,  but  with  no  other  pale  markings  except 
the  conspicuous  long-oval  white  spot  before  the  tip. 

A  shorter  and  broader  species  than  any  at  present  represented 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  but  with  most  general  resemblance  to 
Microvelia  vagans^  White.  It  is  possibly  a  variety  of  the  widely 
distributed  and  variable  Velia  coUaris,  Buna. 

On  grasses  in  the  lake. 

56.  PSILOPTJS  METALLTPEEt,   Walk, 

Ptiloput  metallifer,  Walk.  List  Dipt.  B.  M.  iii.  p.  647  (1849). 
Flying  over  Cucurbitace®  on  the  Peak. 

57.  Teickoceba  vesiculosa  (Fabr,), 

Syrphui  vesiculosus,  Fabr.  Sytt.  AntL  p.  226,  n.  li  (1805). 

Flying  over  herbage  in  the  sun,  and  also  taken  on  the  flowers 
of  the  cabbage  in  the  garden. 

58.  Saboofhaoa  oalida,  Wiedem. 

Sarcophaga  calida,  Wiedem,  Aussereurop.  zweijl.  Ins,  ii.  p.  366,  n.  24 
(1830)  ;  Walk,  Ins.  Sound.  Dipt,  p.  326  (1866). 


COLEOFTEBA. 

By  Chas.  O.  Watebhotjse,  F.E.8., 
Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department,  British  Museum. 

The  number  of  species  obtained  was  24.  As  might  naturally 
be  expected,  many  of  them  are  Brazilian  species  or  are  species 
with  a  wide  geographical  range.  One  of  the  Heteromerous 
genera,  which  I  have  named  jEsthetus,  is  almost  certainly 
indigenous.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  species  is  a  Longicom 
of  the  genus  Acanthoderes.    At  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be  a  pale 
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variety  of  A.  jatpidea,  a  common  Brazilian  species,  but  on  closer 
examination  the  apex  of  the  elytra  was  found  to  be  different.  If 
this  species  should  hereafter  prove  to  be  peculiar  to  the  island,  it 
will  be  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact. 

A  few  of  the  species  the  determination  of  which  would  have 
been  attended  with  great  labour,  I  have  left  unnamed ,  as  I  feel 
sure  they  are  introduced  species. 

Bbachslytba. 

Belontjcuus,  sp. 

A  single  specimen,  closely  resembling  B.formosui,  Grav.,  of 
Brazil,  but  smaller,  2}  lines  in  length.  It  was  found  in  a  decom- 
posing rat. 

Tbooophloeus,  sp. 

A  single  example,  closely  resembling  T.pusilluB^  Grav.,  of  Eu- 
rope, but  a  trifle  larger,  with  the  two  basal  impressions  of  the 
thorax  strongly  marked. 

Necbophaoa. 

Debmestes  pelinus,  Fahr. 
A  widely-distributed  species. 

Epukea  ? 

A  single  specimen  of  a  very  small  species  (1|  millim.)  somewhat 
resembling  Epuraa  limhatay  but  a  little  narrower,  with  the  mar- 
gins not  expanded,  light  brown,  finely  pubescent,  closely  and 
very  finely  punctured ;  each  elytron  having  two  fine,  widely 
separated,  impressed  stri®.     Abdomen  covered  by  the  elytra. 

Palpicobnia. 

Philhydbub  mabohtellus,  Fabr. 
A  widely-distributed  species. 

Daotylostbbnum  abdomhtale,  Fabr, 
A  widely  distributed  species. 

Lamellicobnia. 
ATJSirirs,  sp. 

Three  examples  belonging  to  two  species.  No  doubt  intro- 
duced. 
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Stratkous  AKTJsns,  F<Ar. 

The  prothorax  and  eljtra  of  this  North  aud  Ceatralr  Amerieui 
species.  [Its  lanrae  were  found  under  rubbish  in  the  Sapate  with 
the  fragments  of  the  perfect  insect,  which  we  did  not  suooeed  in 
taking  alive. — H.  N.  R] 

Sbbrioobkia. 

Hyporruaous  maroinatus,  Fahr. 

A  single  example  of  this  West-Indian  species  in  the  flower?  of 
an  acacia  in  the  garden. 


Malacoi>krmata. 

Xtlopertba,  sp. 

Three  specimens.  Probably  an  introduced  species.  Four  milli- 
metres in  length ;  reddish  jellow,  shining,  with  the  rough  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thorax  brown  and  the  apex  of  the  elytra  pitcby. 
The  elytra  finely  punctured  at  the  base,  strongly  punctured  pos- 
teriorly ;  the  posterior  decliyity  also  strongly  punctured,  with 
three  nodes  on  its  upper  margin  on  each  elytron. 

[These  came  to  light  in  our  rooms. — H.  N.  B.] 

Hetbbombra. 

Epitraous  Batesii,  Mdklin, 

Elongatus,  ellipticus,  modice  convexus,  parum  nitidus,  paice 
flavo-pubescens,  crebre  punctatus ;  ely tris  striato-punctatis,  stiii? 
postice  obsoletis. 

Long.  7^  millim. 

The  head  is  closely  and  rather  strongly  punctured.  The  thorax 
two  fifths  broader  than  long,  broadest  a  little  behind  the  middle, 
very  slightly  narrowed  behind,  a  little  more  in  front ;  distiiictlT 
and  moderately  strongly  punctured ;  the  punctures  on  the  diik 
separated  from  each  other  by  one  or  one  and  a  half  times  the 
diameter  of  the  punctures;  the  punctures  towards  the  sides 
larger  and  closer  together,  giving  a  slight  rough  appearance ;  the 
punctures  at  the  anterior  margin  are  finer.  The  elytra  are  ^ 
the  base  a  little  wider  than  the  base  of  the  thorax,  very  sli^J 
widened  to  rather  behind  the  middle  and  th^i  arcuately  narrowed 
to  the  apex ;  moderately  finely  but  distinctly  punctured,  the 
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punctures  not  very  close  together ;  with  eeverai  short  liues  of 
rather  larger  punctures,  which  are  most  distinct  towards  the 
margin.     Antenns  and  legs  pitchy. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  species  from'  the  Amazons  are 
labelled  in  Mr.  F.  Bates's  collection  with  the  name  "  U.  Batesii, 
Makl.,"  but  the  species  does  not  appear  to  be  described. 

BLAPSTimiS  BiDLETI,  U.  sp. 

Elongatus,  oblongo-ovatus,  parum  nitidu»,  fusco-brunneuH, 
flavo-pubesceus ;  thorace  crebre  evidenter  punctato ;  eljtris 
punctato-striatis,  iuterstitiis  lateralibus  et  ad  apicem  convexius- 
culis,  subtiliter  vix  crebre  punctatis;  antennis,  tibiis  tarsisque 
piceis. 

Long.  5  millim. 

Antennae  with  the  third  joint  elougate,  about  one  fourth  longer 
than  the  second,  the  fourth  a  trifle  shorter  thau  the  third,  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  about  as  long  as  broad,  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  slightly  transverse.  The  head  is  moderately  strongly 
punctured,  but  the  punctures  are  not  veiy  close  together;  the 
epistorae  is  moderately  emarginate,  rather  more  closely  punctured 
than  the  head.  The  thorax  is  evenly  convex,  broadest  at  posterior 
angles,  scarcely  sinuate  at  the  sides,  narrowed  at  the  anterior 
third  ;  moderately  strongly  punctured,  the  intervals  between  the 
punctures  about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  punctures ;  the 
anterior  angles  moderately  prominent  and  acute ;  the  base  rather 
strongly  bisinuate.  The  elytra  a  little  broader  than  the  thorax ; 
somewhat  strongly  punctate-striate ;  the  strisB  near  the  suture 
scarcely  impressed  at  the  base  ;  the  punctures  in  the  striae  mode- 
rately large  and  close  together ;  the  punctures  on  the  interstices 
are  fine  but  distinct,  the  spaces  between  them  being  about  once 
and  a  half  the  diameter  of  the  punctures. 

I  have  ventured  to  describe  this  species  as  it  appears  to  be  new, 
although  probably  introduced. 

Blapstinus,  sp. 

Several  specimens  of  a  species  closely  resembling  B,  pulveru^ 
lentuSf  Esch.,  but  with  the  strias  of  the  elytra  more  impressed. 
There  are  several  North-American  species  closely  allied  to  this 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
referable  to  one  of  them. 
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-^STHETUS,  D.  gen. 

General  eliaracters  of  Cyrtosoma.  MeDtum  small,  narrowed  at 
tbe  base,  truncate  in  front;  ligula  somewhat  round;  labial  palpi 
short  and  stout,  tlie  apical  joint  rather  large,  ovate.  Labrum 
nearly  twice  as  broad  as  long,  nearly  straiglit  in  front,  the  angles 
rounded.  Head  transversely  impressed  between  the  eyes.  Epi- 
stome  not  separated  from  the  forehead  by  a  distinct  line,  consider- 
ably advanced  in  front  of  the  insertion  of  the  antennsB,  obliquely 
narrowed  in  front.  Thorax  evenly  convex,  the  sides  gently  arcuate. 
Scutellum  very  small,  short  triangular.  Elytra  oblong-ovate,  very 
convex,  but  somewhat  flattened  dorsally ;  their  epipleura  very 
broad  and  flat,  gradually  narrowed  to  the  apex  of  the  elytra. 
Wings  absent.  Prostemal  process  considerably  produced  pos- 
teriorly, acuminate,  horizontal.  Mesosternum  sloping,  slightly 
concave.  Metastemuin  very  short ;  intermediate  and  posterior 
coxal  cavities  separated  by  a  very  narrow  space.  Antenn®  mo- 
derately long  and  slender,  the  third  to  seventh  joints  elongate, 
the  apical  joints  a  trifle  broader.     All  the  tibiaB  slightly  curved. 

^STHETUS  TUBEBCULATUS,  U.  sp. 

Piceo-niger,  nitidus ;  capite  crebre  sat  fortiter  punctato,  epi- 
stomo  convexo,  subtiliter  punctulato ;  labro  piceo-flavo ;  thorace 
creberrime  punctato,  latera  versus  tenuiter  ruguloao;  elytris 
opads,  fortiter  striatis,  striis  impunctatis,  interstitiis  sat  convexis, 
singulis  serie  tuberculorum  minutorum  instructis ;  antennis,  palpis 
tarsisque  piceis,  tibiarum  apice  intus,  tarsisque  subtus  fulvo- 
pilosis. 

Long.  9-11  miUim. 

The  anteunsB  are  somewhat  slender ;  the  second  joint  scarcely 
longer  than  broad,  the  third  three  times  as  long  as  the  second ; 
the  fourth  to  seventh  joints  elongate,  each  a  trifle  shorter  and 
broader  at  its  apex  than  the  previous  one ;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  joints  pilose,  broader  and  shorter  than  the  seventh,  but 
not  transverse ;  the  eleventh  oval.  The  thorax  is  evenly  convex, 
very  gently  arcuate  at  the  base,  emarginate  in  front,  moderately 
rounded  at  the  sides,  finely  margined  all  round  (except  at  the 
middle  of  the  front  margin),  the  posterior  angles  are  very  slightly 
projecting,  the  anterior  angles  slightly  obtuse.  The  punctures  on 
the  disk  are  close  and  distinct,  at  the  base  and  at  the  sides  they 
are  very  fine  and  obscure.    On  each  side  of  the  disk  the  surface 
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is  finely  longitudinally  rugulose,  but  this  is  very  slight  in  the 
larger  examples.  The  interstices  of  the  elytra  are  closely  and 
very  finely  punctured,  each  interstice  having  a  line  of  rather 
closely  placed,  minute,  shining  tubercles.  Epi  pleura  of  the  elytra 
dull.  Under  flanks  of  the  prothorax  dull  and  closely  longitudi- 
nally striated.     Sterna  and  abdomen  shining,  finely  punctured. 

The  two  smaller  examples  hare  the  thorax  relatively  narrower 
than  in  the  larger  examples,  and  the  rugulose  surface  more  marked 
and  more  extended.     These  differences  are  no  doubt  sexual. 

These  were  found  under  stones  and  bark  in  the  woods  of  the 
Sapate. 

CoproiTA,  sp. 

Several  examples  of  a  species  which  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
Yellowish,  usually  with  slight  grey  shade  on  the  elytra.  Length 
6-7  millim. 

Those  captured  were  attracted  by  a  light. 

Beuchida. 

Bbuchus  pobosus,  Sharp, 

Two  imperfect  male  specimens,  which  may  be  referable  to  B. 
poronus,  Sharp  (Biol.  Cent.-Amer.,  Coleopt.  v.  p.  490),  from  Guate- 
mala, the  type  of  which  (unique)  is  a  female.  The  brown  colour 
is  rather  more  suffused  over  the  elytra,  and  the  punctures  are  not 
quite  so  large.     The  pectinations  of  the  antenuse  are  very  long. 

Ehtnohophoba, 

SiTOPHILUS  OBTZ^,  L. 

Introduced.  [It  is  very  destructive  to  the  maize-grains,  so  that 
in  the  store-rooms  the  maii;e  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  sand 
to  prevent  their  attacks. — ff.  i\r,  B,'] 

XYLOPHAttA. 
TOMICTJS  ? 

Two  immature  specimens  belonging  to  this  or  an  allied  genus. 
Very  pale  yellow  ;  1^  millim.  in  length. 

PyONABTHEUM  ?  SETULOSFM,  U.  Sp. 

Oblongo-ovatum,  brunneum,  sat  nitidum,  convexum ;  thorace 
latitudine  paulo  breviore,  convexo,  postice  paulo  angustiore,  ante 
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medium  oblique  augustato,  creberrime  Bubtiliter  punctulato ; 
elytris  thoracis  basi  perparum  latioribus,  subtiliter  striato-punc- 
tatis,  interstitiis  parce  subtilius  punctatis,  parce  pubescentibus, 
seriatim  squamulato-setosis ;  aatennis  pedib usque  sordide  tes- 
taceis. 

Long.  2  millim. 

Head  distinctly  visible  from  above  ;  concave  in  front  in  one  sex. 
Eyes  coarsely  granular,  widely  separated  above,  but  very  slightly 
separated  below.  AntennsB  testaceous ;  funiculus  6-jointed  (or 
possibly  7)*;  the  first  large,  subglobose;  the  following  joints 
very  short  and  transverse,  gradually  increasing  in  width ;  club 
large,  3-jointed,  oval,  pubescent.  The  thorax  has  a  well-defined 
margin  separating  the  under  flanks.  The  surface  (seen  through 
a  microscope)  is  finely  coriaceous,  moderately  finely  punctured, 
the  intervals  between  the  punctures  about  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  punctures;  sparsely  pubescent,  the  hairs  at  the  front 
margin  slightly  thickened.  The  striae  of  the  elytra  are  lightly 
impressed,  but  scarcely  so  on  the  disk ;  the  punctures  in  the  striae 
moderately  fine  and  close  together,  the  punctures  on  the  inter- 
stices rather  smaller  and  moderately  widely  separated.  Anterior 
tibisB  rather  broad,  with  four  or  five  small  obtuse  teeth  on  the 
.  outer  side,  and  two  larger  ones,  one  at  one  third  from  the  apex, 
the  other  apical.     Tarsi  slender. 

This  insect  agrees  in  the  majority  of  its  characters  with  Pyc-' 
nartJirum  gracile,  Eichh.  (M^m.  Soc.  E.  d.  Sci.  Liege,  viii.  1878, 
p.  104j).  The  anterior  tibiae  are,  however,  evidently  different  : 
"  tibiae  anteriores  apice  extus  rotundatae.'*  The  structure  of  the 
antennae  appears  to  be  the  same,  but  the  club  is  ovate  and  not 
acuminate.  The  elytra  are  punctate-striate  and  not  crenate- 
striate,  and  the  punctures  are  round  and  not  subquadrate,  <&c. 

It  appears  to  be  related  to  Cneainus^  Horn,  but  the  anterior 
coxae  are  not  so  widely  separated. 

[It  was  bred  from  the  bark  of  the  endemic  fig-tree,  from  a 
specimen  out  of  the  garden  of  the  Eesidency. — H.  N,  BJ] 

Plattpus  paealleltjs,  F. 

Two  examples  of  this  Brazilian  species. 

^  The  joints  aftev  the  first  are  so  confused  that  even  with  the  antenna 
mounted  in  balsam  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  their  number. 
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LoiraicoBNiA. 

ACANTHODEBES  ElDLETT,  D.  Sp. 

Latus,  depressus,  o amino  albo-griseo-pubeaceas  ;  elybris  pone 
medium  macula  lateral!  inconapicua  oruatis ;  apice  mucro  brevi 
instructo. 

Long,  11^-16  millim. 

Form  and  general  appearance  of  A.  jaspiceOy  Germ.,  but  a  little 
more  depressed  and  with  the  elytra  rather  more  obtuse  at  the 
apex.  The  colour  is  pale  whitish  grey,  generally  with  some  sandy- 
yellow  shade  on  the  base  of  the  antennsB,  disk  of  the  thorax,  and 
on  parts  of  the  elytra.  The  front  of  the  head  is  paler,  mth  some 
conspicuous  black  punctures,  especially  between  the  eyes.  The 
thorax  has  the  usual  median  raised  line  and  slight  swelling  on 
each  side  of  the  disk  ;  there  is  no  black  at  the  sides  ;  there  is  a 
line  of  very  distinct  black  punctures  along  the  basal  margin,  and 
a  similar  (but  less  regular)  line  along  the  front  margin,  and  there 
are  some  other  punctures  scattered  over  the  surface.  The  elytra 
have  the  usual  costa  distinct,  slightly  sinuous  as  in  A,  jaspidea. 
On  the  shoulder  a  few  small  tubercles  may  be  traced  through  t)ie 
pubescence.  Some  examples  have  scarcely  any  trace  of  spots, 
but  most  have  a  not  very  conspicuous  pale  fuscous  spot  behind 
the  middle  near  the  side,  and  behind  this  there  are  generally 
numerous  black  punctures  which  are  surrounded  by  a  brown 
shade ;  usually  a  short  oblique  brown  line  may  be  seen  at  the 
apex  of  the  costa.  Apical  mucro  shorter  and  less  acute  than  in 
A.  JMpidea.  Abdomen  with  a  slight  grey  shade  in  the  middle, 
and  a  line  of  black  dots  on  each  side.  TibisD  unicolorous,  or  with 
a  very  slight  pale  brown  spot  near  the  apex.  Some  examples 
have  a  slight  oblique  brown  spot  on  the  disk,  rather  before  the 
middle. 

[These  flew  into  light  in  the  evening,  and  were  very  plentiful. 
They  made  a  loud  squeaking  noise  when  caught. — H.  N.  B.'] 

Tbtpanidius  IS0LATXJ8,  n,  sp. 

Dense  pallide  griseo-pubescens ;  thorace  guttis  minutis  non- 
nullis  ornato  ;  elytris  nigro-punctatis*. 

Long.  13-15  millim. 

Closely  allied  to  T.  dimidiatus,  Th.,  but  relatively  a  little  nar- 
rower and  quite  differently  coloured.     The  pubescence  is  very 
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pale  grey,  some  parts  being  a  trifle  paler  thaa  others ;  and  there 
is  a  slight  mixture  of  pale  yellowish- brown  pubescence,  especially 
on  the  elytra.  On  the  underside  the  pubescence  is  more  sandy 
yellow,  leaving  the  middle  of  the  sterna  and  abdomen  dark.  The 
thorax  has  the  usual  line  of  large  punctures  at  the  base;  a  very 
slight  raised  line  behind  the  middle  of  the  disk ;  the  lateral  tooth 
small  and  acute.  The  elytra  have  the  very  slight  costa  near  the 
suture  a  little  less  raised  at  the  base  than  in  T,  dimidiatm^  and 
the  apical  truncature  of  each  elytron  is  not  straight  but  has  the 
angles  rounded.  The  black  punctures  are  arranged  as  in  2^.  di- 
midiatus,  but  extend  to  the  apex.  There  is  a  small  pale  spot  at 
the  base  close  to  the  scutellum,  and  a  scarcely  noticeable  brown 
spot  near  the  suture  a  little  way  from  the  base.  One  example 
has  a  slight  whitish  mark  on  the  suture  just  before  the  middle, 
and  a  moderately  broad  whitish  band  near  the  apex,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  band  in  T,  dimidiatus,  but  broader  nearer  the  apex 
and  less  angular  near  the  suture,  where  it  is  only  carried  up  to  a 
level  with  its  origin  on  the  margin. 

This  species  is,  in  many  respects,  intermediate  between  T,  di- 
midiatus and  T,  melancholicus, 

[These  also  came  to  light  with  the  preceding,  but  were  rarer, 
only  two  being  taken. — H»  N,  i?.] 

PsEUnOTBIMEBA. 
SCYMNUB,  sp. 

Two  examples  of  a  species  resembling  the  Indian  8,  xeranipe- 
linu8y  Muls.,  but  a  trifle  smaller  {1\  millim.)  ;  uniform  brownish 
yellow,  with  golden  pubescence  ;  punctuation  of  the  elytra  close, 
fine  but  distinct ;  metasternum  very  strongly  punctured. 


THTSANTJRA  and  COLLEMBOLA. 

By  H.  N.  EiDLET,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 

Iapxx  Saussueh,  JSumbert,  Bev.  et  Mag,  Zool,  Sept.  1868, 
p.  351,  pi.  ii.  figs.  1-5. 

A  single  specimen  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  young  example  of 
this  little  animal  was  obtained  under  a  stone  in  the  8apate  woods. 
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It  corresponds  closely  to  the  figure  given  by  Humbert,  excepting 
that  it  is  only  10  millim.  in  length  instead  of  22  miliim.,  and 
that  the  antennae  are  as  hispid  as  those  of  i,  solifugay  Halliday. 
In  Humbert's  figure  the  autenn©  are  quite  glabrous,  but  as  he 
does  not  mention  this  among  the  differences  between  his  species 
and  I.  solifugay  it  is  possibly  an  error  of  the  draughtsman.  The 
number  of  joints  in  the  antennae  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 
I.  Saussuriif  and  more  than  that  of  J.  solifuga ;  but  the  animal 
is  but  little  larger  than  the  type  specimens  of  J.  solifuga  in  the 
British  Museum.  Another  point  of  difference,  though  very 
slight,  is  in  the  forceps.  In  both  the  above  quoted  species  there 
is  a  secondary  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  of  each  chela,  besides 
several  smaller  rounded  papillae ;  now  in  the  specimen  from 
Fernando  Noronha  this  secondary  tooth  is  nearer  the  apex 
of  the  chela  than  is  either  of  the  others. 

Distribution.  The  distribution  of  the  whole  genus  is  very  little 
known  at  present,  as  specimens  are  not  often  collected.  J.  soli' 
^uga  occurs  in  South  Europe,  Algeria,  and  Madeira  (the  var. 
Wollasfont).  I,  Saussurii  was  obtained  in  Mexico  at  Orizaba. 
Species  are  also  recorded,  but  not  described,  from  the  United 
States  and  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Grassi,  in  p.  1  of  "  Progenitori  degli  Insetti  e  dei  Miria- 
podi/*  gives  /.  Saussurii  as  from  Brazil ;  but  does  not  say  whether 
he  has  seen  Brazilian  specimens ;  and  in  his  li^t  of  species  mentions 
it  merely  from  Mexico,  evidently  using  "  Brasili  *'  as  a  synonym 
for  Mexico.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  if  sought  for,  it  will 
be  found  to  occur  also  on  the  mainland  of  Brazil. 

Lepisma  Leai,  n.  sp. 

Though  it  was  to  be  expected  that  house-inhabiting  Lepismas 
would  occur  here,  I  sought  for  them  in  vain  until  just  as  we  were 
leaving,  when  a  single  large  Lepismh^  perhaps  disturbed  by  the 
packing-operations,  appeared.  The  specimen  was  somewhat 
damaged  in  capturing  it ;  but  as  it  seems  to  be  undescribed,  and 
is  a  very  curious  animal,  I  describe  it  as  it  is. 

Corpus  19  millim.  longuni  (setis  exclusis),  griseum.  Cajnit 
parvum,  subrotundatum.  Antennae  filiformes  (fraetae).  Ociili 
minimi,  nigri,  pone  basin  anteunarum  positi.  Prothorax  3  mm. 
longus,  margine  superiore  recto,  inferiore  excavato,  marginibus 
lateralibus  productis ;  mesothorax  et  metathorax  similes  sed 
bi-eviores.     Pedes  coxis  valdo  crassis,  brevibus,  oblongo-ovalibus. 
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subtus  duabus  setis  longis ;  articulis  secuDdis  longioribus  molto 
tenuioribufl  pubescentibus,  supra  spina  crassa  armatin ;  tertiis 
tenuioribus,  ©quilongis,  subtus  setiferis ;  tarsis  multo  brevioribos 
setiferis,  uncis  parvis  duobus  terminalis.  Inter  coxas  tres 
squamsB,  ovales,  obtusaa,  quam  coxas  minores.  Abdominis 
segmenta  subsequalia,  glabra.  Segmentum  ultimum  breve.  In 
medio  penultimi  segmenti  appendices  du»  breves,  complaoat©, 
acutsB ;  post  eas  duse  laterales,  breves,  teretes,  hispidsB,  tunc 
duse  longaB  multo  longiores  et  tenues  hispidsB,  tunc  dus  longs 
graciles  hispidaa,  et  in  medio  appendix  longissima  unica,  crassior, 
setosa,  articulata  et  annulata. 

The  abdomen  was  filled  with  some  bright  green  substance, 
which  was  emitted  from  the  mouth  when  touched— apparently 
green  paint  nibbled  off  the  shutters. 

The  most  nearly  allied  species  to  this  which  I  have  seen  was 
obtained  in  Socotra,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Tbe 
breadth  of  the  thorax  is  greater  than  in  L.  saccharina,  but  the 
head  is  not  concealed  as  in  some  species. 

Leptrma  coeticola,  n.  sp. 

Parva,  1  cm.  longa,  angusta,  metallica  plumbea,  dorso  arcuato 
uec  complanato.  Caput  parvum,  rotundatum ;  oculi  ad  basin  au- 
tennarum,  rubri.  AntennaB  graciles,  annulata?,  hispida;;  articulus 
basalis  maximus,  reliqui  breves,  plurimi,  crassiusculi.  Palpi 
raaxillares  5-articulati,  articulis  breviusculis.  Palpi  labialej 
breves,  clavati ;  articulus  basalis  brevis  sectus,  secundus  longior, 
tertius  brevissimus  conicus,  quartus  rotundatus  brevis.  Thorax 
angustus,  quam  abdomen  vix  latior.  Prothorax  quam  meso- 
thorax  longior,  metathorax  brevior,  marginibus  omnium -dliis 
rigidis  munitis.  Pedes  longiusculi,  bispidi;  cox®  breves,  late 
nee  crassaD ;  secundo  paullo  angustior  et  brevior ;  tarsi  longius- 
culi, triuuguiculati;  squama  inter  coxas  prothoracis  ovata  acuta 
magna,  alteraB  minores.  Abdomen  breviusculum ;  appendices 
segmenti  ultimi  graciles,  hispidap,  breviu>culaB,  subsBquales. 

In  rotten  wood  and  under  stones  in  the  Sapate  and  the  Use 
of  the  Peak.  It  also  occurred  on  the  mainland  at  Pernambaco 
in  similar  localities. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  Lepisma  is  its  very  rounded  back, 
resembling  that  of  a  Machilis  rather  than  that  of  a  typical 
Lepisma.  It  is  a  small  active  species  occurring  singly,  of  a  dark 
leaden-grey  colour.  The*  scales  resemble  those  of  L.  sacchartMa 
in  outline,  but  are  more  notched  at  the  upper  edge,  and  seem 
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also  to  have  more  numerous  ridges.  The  thorax  is  not  much 
broader  than  the  abdomen,  and  the  margin  docs  not  extend  much 
beyond  the  feet. 

Machilis,  sp. 

A  single  specimen  of  a  very  small  brown  Machilis  was  taken 
under  a  stone  at  the  base  of  the  Peak  ;  but,  by  an  accident,  the 
specimen  was  destroyed,  and  we  met  with  no  others. 

Seira  mtjsabvm,  n.  sp. 

Minuta,  gregaria,  in  vita  metallica,  1  ram.  longa.  Caput  rotun- 
datum,  hispidum  ;  oculi  in  maculia  nigris  fascia  obscura  saape 
eonnectente.  Antennae  brcviusculap,  violaceae,  hispidsB ;  articulo 
basali  brevissimo,  secundo  et  tertio  subaBquali  basali  duplo  longi- 
oribus ;  articulo  quarto  triunciali,  longissimo.  Collum  distinc- 
tum.  Segmentum  secundum  corporis  (prothorax)  latum,  mar- 
ginibus  rotundatum  ;  tertium  brevius,  quartum  multo  brevius, 
quintum  longius,  sextum  quiuto  subsDquale,  septimum  sexto  triplo 
longius,  terminalia  brevia.  Corpus  in  speciem  ferme  glabrum, 
insquamosum,  flavescens,  segmentorum  basibus  et  marginibus 
c»ruleo-purpureis.  Pedes  hispidi,  primi  breviusculi,  secundi 
longiores,  tertii  longissimi,  graciles. 

Very  abundant  between  the  wet  bases  of  the  petioles  of  the 
bananas,  at  the  base  of  the  Peak. 

It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  S.  Btiskii,  Lubb.,  which  was  de- 
scribed from  specimens  found  in  a  hot-house  in  England,  and  pro- 
bably introduced  with  tropical  plants.  It  differs  in  the  absence 
of  hairs  round  the  neck  and  on  the  body,  longer  hind  legs,  and 
also  in  coloration.  The  spring  resembles  that  of  8.  Buskii^  and 
is  rather  hispid.  The  neck  is  very  distinct.  These  small  Col- 
lembola  have  been  much  neglected  by  collectors,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  this  species  was  introduced  in  the  bananas. 


ECHINODEEMATA*. 

There  were  not  many  species  of  Echinoderms  found  on  the 
island,  but  the  following  were  obtained : — 

CiDABis  TBiBULOiDES,  Lamk, 

Very  plentiful  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  in  coral-reef 
pools,  near  Snmbaquichaba  and  Morro  do  Chapeo. 

*  The  species  were  detennined  for  me  by  Prot  JeffVey  Bell. 
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DlADEMl  SAXATILE,  L, 

Two  specimens  from  pools  at  Morro  do  Chapeo. 

Tbipheusteb  esculentub,  Leske. 

Very  plentiful  in  rock- pools  in  Sponge  Bay,  sometimes  almost 
filling  a  small  pool. 

OpHITEA  CINEBEA,  M,  ^  Tr. 
Common  under  stones,  north  side. 

Ophiacantha  sp. 

A  very  small  specimen  with  the  preceding. 

Ophiocoma.  ptjmila,  LutJc, 
Young  specimens. 

OPHIOCOMA  ECHINATA,  Ag, 

A  single  specimen  from  Portuguese  Bay.     Quite  unknown  to 
our  guide,  so  it  is  probably  rare  here. 


OLIGOCHJETA. 
By  W.  Blaxland  Benham,  D.iSc. 

On  February  2, 1889, 1  received  a  tube  of  small  worms,  which 
had  been  collected  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Ridley  in  the  island  of  Fer- 
nando Noronha,  with  the  request  that  I  would  identify  them. 
I  gladly  undertook  to  do  so,  and  obtained  permission  to  open 
the  worms,  if  necessary  ;  for  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the 
genus  of  an  Earthworm  from  external  characters  alone;  and 
although  in  some  cases  external  characters  may  point  to  some 
particular  genus,  yet  it  is  not  always  safe  to  rest  content  with 
such  an  indication,  and  we  must  examine  the  internal  anatomy 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  the  point. 

The  tube  which  I  received  contained  six  small,  ill -preserved 
worms,  one  of  which  was  a  PolychcBte,  which  I  did  not  further 
examine.  Of  the  remaining  five,  the  first  (which  I  will  call  A) 
was  of  rather  an  earthy-brown  colour  and  measured  4  inches 
in  length ;  the  second  and  third  were  similar  in  colour  and 
general  appearance,  but  were  only  about  2  inches  long;  the 
fourth  (B)  was  of  a  much  darker  tint,  and  was  reddish  brown  in 
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colour,  somewhat  like  that  of  Lumhricus  terrestris ;  it  measured 
6  J  inches ;  the  fifth  turned  out  to  be  merely  the  anterior  portion 
of  a  similar  specimen. 

The  Worm  A, — The  first  feature  which  struck  me  was  the 
quincuncial  arrangement  of  the  setae  in  the  posterior  region  of  the 
body ;  anteriorly  the  set©  are  in  couples. 

The  body-wall,  being  somewhat  transparent,  allowed  me  to 
distinguish  through  it  paired  light-coloured  bodies,  or  "  pyrif orm 
sacs,"  lying  in  the  ventral  region  posteriorly.  The  most 
anterior  somite  of  the  body  is  very  elongate,  and  carries  the 
mouth  terminally,  the  prostomium  being  absent.  These  features 
recalled  the  genus  TJrochcsta  of  Perrier ;  but  somewhat  similar 
characters  are  found  in  other  Earthworms :  thus  the  pyriform 
sacs  have  been  described  by  myself  in  Urohenus  •  ;  and  the  scat- 
tered condition  of  the  setaB,  though  not  identical  with  the  arrange- 
ment noticed,  closely  resembled,  and  might  easily  be  confounded 
with,  what  obtains  in  Diachcsta  (Beuham). 

Turning  then  to  the  clitellum,  I  found  it  to  cover  the  somites 
XIV.  to  XIII.  or  XXIII. ;  it  is  not  complete  on  the  ventral  surface ; 
and  both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  is,  as  is  often  the  case, 
more  feebly  developed.  One  peculiar  feature,  however,  about 
the  clitellum,  which  therefore  recalled  Urochcdtay  is  the  fact 
that  the  intersegmental  grooves  are  deep  and  noticeable;  the 
glandular  structure  not  being  continuous  from  somite  to  somite, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  other  Earthworms. 

I  could  see  no  pores,  or  external  apertures,  of  the  genital  ducts 
or  nephridia ;  I  therefore  opened  the  worm,  iu  the  ordinary  way, 
by  a  median  dorsal  incision,  in  order  to  satisfy  my  suspicion  as 
to  its  belonging  to  the  genus  Orochmta, 

The  septa  are  thin,  with  the  exception  of  four  situated  anteriorly, 
which  are  greatly  thickened,  namely  those  forming  the  posterior 
wall  of  somites  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  x.  (the  septum  between  ix.  and  x. 
is  absent).  Such  thickened  muscular  septa  are  not  unusual  in 
Earthworms ;  but  whether  their  position  is  constant  in  a  given 
species  is  by  no  means  certain.  Perrier  has  not  helped  us  to 
settle  the  matter,  since  in  his  figure  be  represents  only  four  such 
septa,  whereas  in  the  text  he  speaks  of  five  of  them.  However, 
Beddard  t,  in  a  species  of  this  genua  from  Australia,  describes  four, 
having  the  same  position  as  in  the  worm  under  consideration. 
*  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Soi.  vol.  xxvii. 
t  Proc.  Boy.  Soc  Edinb.  xir.  1887,  p.  160. 
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The  alimentary  tract,  the  vascular  system,  the  nephridla,  all 
exhibit  the  charact^^rs  peculiar  to  or  present  in  Urochata, 

There  is  but  a  single  pair  of  seminal  reservoirs,  which  have  a 
greater  extent  than  in  U.  corethrura  (F.  MUUer  •)  ;  for  in  the 
present  specimen  that  lying  on  the  left  side  passes  through  eight 
somites,  that  of  the  right  side  passes  through  twelve  somites, 
commenciug  in  somite  zii.,  where  are  situated  also  the  ciliated 
rosettes. 

I  was  unable  to  trace  the  sperm-ducts  ;  I  could  find  no  ovary  ; 
I  did  not  look  for  testes,  as  this  would  have  necessitated  some 
damage  to  the  worm,  which  I  was  anxious  to  injure  as  little  as 
possible. 

There  are  three  pairs  of  spermathec® ;  each  is  a  very  elongate, 
thin-walled  sac,  enlarged  distally,  and  lying  respectively  in  somite:* 
VII.,  VIII.,  IX.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  species  of 
Urochreia  that  have  received  names  lies  in  the  different  position 
of  the  spermathecaD.  In  U,  corethrura  they  lie  in  somites 
VIII.,  IX.,  X. ;  in  U.  duhia  (Horst)  they  are  found  in  somites 
Ti.,  vir.,  VIII.;  in  Beddard*s  specimen  from  Australia  they 
have  the  same  position  as  in  the  present  specimen. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  worm  A,  fro:n 
Fernando  Noronha;  it  is  sufficient,  however,  to  identify  it  as 
belonging  to  the  genus  Urochreta ;  but  as  to  the  specie:^ — 
whether  it  belongs  to  any  of  those  already  described  or 
requires  a  new  name — I  fed  rather  diffident  of  expressing  an 
opinion.  In  mo.st  points  it  agn*ea  clost4y  with  XT,  corethrura ; 
but  in  the  position  of  the  gizzard  (in  somite  vi.  instead  of  vii.), 
in  the  position  of  the  spermathecw,  and  in  the  fact  that  the  set© 
are  not  bifid,  the  two  forms  differ.  On  this  last  point  I  think  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid,  as  Beddard  recognizes  no  bifidity  in 
his  Australian  specimen ;  and  I  agree  with  hi  n  so  far  as  the 
present  specimen  is  concerneH,  which  differs  also  from  Horst's 
species,  U.  dubia,  in  the  position  of  the  spermathecaD ;  in 
fact,  with  regard  to  these  organs,  the  present  and  Beddard*s 
specimen  are  intermediate  between  Horst's  and  Perrier's 
species.  But  are  we  justified  in  establishing  a  new  species  on 
such  slender  grounds,  and  from  an  examination  of  a  single  speci- 
men P  I  think  not,  and  prefer  to  leave  the  specimen  unn  imed, 
and  to  regard  it  as  belonging  to  Perrier's  species,  of  which  it 
may  be  a  variety ;  for  we  are  at  present  ignorant  as  to  how  far 
»  See  Perrier,  Arch.  d.  Zool.  exp6r.  et  g6n.  iii.  1874. 
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variation  may  occur  in  Earthworms  ;  since  with  the  exception  of 
Beddard's  paper  on  Perionyx  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  Zool.  1886, 
p.  308),  we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  the 
present  specimen  forms  a  step  between  U,  corethrura  and 
D.  duhia. 

The  two  small  worms  resemble  the  specimen  A  in  colour  and 
in  external  characters ;  the  clitellum  is,  however,  undeveloped, 
so  that  they  are  probably  young  specimens  of  the  same  worm. 

The  worm  B  is  longer  than  A,  and  of  a  somewhat  different 
colour,  being  of  a  rather  more  reddish  or  violet-brown  tint. 

The  body-wall  is  transparent,  and  showed  white  pyriforyi  sacs 
through  it  much  more  distinctly  than  is  the  case  with  A. 

The  worm  is,  however,  so  soft  that  no  setaB  protrude,  and  I 
was  unable  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  exact  arrangement 
posteriorly ;  anteriorly  they  are  paired ;  posteriorly  they  are 
scattered,  but  whether  regularly  or  not  I  cannot  be  positive. 

The  clitellum  occupies  somites  iiv.  to  xxii.,  and  is  thus 
rather  more  extensive  than  in  A ;  but  the  worm  is  so  soft  that 
it  is  diflBcult  to  count  with  accuracy  the  somites,  as  some  of 
the  rings  may  be  merely  annul i.  Thus  far,  then,  we  have  no 
indication  as  to  its  genus  ;  but  on  opening  it,  the  arrangement  of 
the  septa,  seminal  reservoirs,  and  spermathecsB  are  seen  to  agree 
with  what  is  found  in  A. 

This  second  worm  is  therefore  TTrodKBta^  and  doubtless  the 
same  species  as  the  preceding. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made  no  morphological  studies  of 
these  worms,  nor  sought  to  do  more  than  identify  them.  Indeed, 
they  were  too  badly  preserved  to  be  of  any  use  histologically, 
and  I  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  sectionizing  them  even  if 
they  had  been  in  good  condition. 

The  I'act  that  these  worms  belong  to  the  genus  TTrochcBta^ 
which  has  been  already  described  from  Brazil  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  lends  considerable  support  to  Mr.  Ridley's 
supposition  that  they  have  been  imported  from  the  mainland  in 
the  mould  in  which  cultivate:!  plants  were  brought  to  the  island. 
In  conclusion  I  must  express  my  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Ridley 
for  allowing  me  to  examine  and  identify  them. 
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POEIFEEA. 
By  H.  J.  Caeteb,  F.ILS. 

Dry  Specimens. 
These  were  all  too  much  beach-worn  for  specific  distinction. 
The  Nos.  correspond  with  those  on  the  Specimens. 

1.  PoLYTHEBSES,  Duchossainff  et  Mich.* 

2.  HiBcnfiA. 

3.  Chalina. — Spicules  fine,  slender,  acerate. 

4.  HiBCiNiA. — Fine  structure. 

6.  EusPONOiA  ("  best  Turkey  Sponge  "  of  commerce). 

6.  EusPONGiA. — Bearing  Polytrema  miniaceum. 

7.  niRciNTA. — Skeletal  structure  partially  filled  \Aith  the 
filaments  of  Sponyiophaga  communis. 

Wet  Specimens, 

Most  of  these  nre  too  fragmeutary  for  specific  distinction, 
althoiigli  possessing  the  natural  characters  which  they  pre- 
sented when  taken  from  their  habitat. 

8.  PoLTTHERSES. — Two  coarsc  pieces  alone ;  the  rest  on  pieces 
of  a  fine  Hircinia. 

9.  EuspoNGiA  ("best  Turkey  Sponge"  of  commerce").— Three 
or  four  discoloured  pieces. 

10.  Chondbilla  nucula,  Sdt. 

11.  Geodia. — ?  G.  Tumulosa,  Blc. — Siliceous  balls  spherical. 
Zone-spicule  trifid;  arms  simple,  undivided,  extending  upward?, 
outwards,  and  lastly  horizontally.     Bearing  Polytrema. 

12.  Chondbopsis  abenifeba,  Cart.  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nai 
Hist.  1886,  vol.  xvii.  p.  122). — Acuate  spicules,  sometimes  blunt 
at  each  end. 

*  It  ehould  be  remembered  that  "  Polyiherses "  is  a  Hercinia  in  which  U* 
soft  parts  have  been  replaced  by  a  structure  composed  of  the  filaments  of 
Spongiophaga  communis.  Cart.,  which  is  of  world-wide  ocourrence,  but  of  »1««^ 
tbe  nature  is  still  unknown. 
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13.  Chalina  ?  species. — Dark,  dirty ;  fragments  still  bearing 
traces  of  their  natural  red-purple  colour.  Extending  hori- 
zontally ;  throwing  up  thick  ridges ;  scattered  over  with  short, 
erect,  tubular  vents  of  diflferent  lengths.  Fibre  tough,  charged 
abundantly  with  comparatively  large,  acerate  spicules.  Several 
pieces,  some  accompanied  by  a  portion  of  Chondropsis  arenifera. 

14.  EuspoNGiA  ("  fine  Turkey  sponge "  of  commerce). — 
Typically  good,  but  small  specimen ;  presenting  the  charac- 
teristic, crinkled  surface.  Colour  black  above,  light  sponge- 
yellow  below.     Bearing  Folytrema. 

15.  Chondbilla  nucula,  Sdt. — Typically  good  specimen, 
growing  over  sand-detritus  mixed  with  Folytrema, 

16.  Chondbilla  phyllodes,  Sdt. — Antilles.  Spicules  of  two 
kinds,  viz.,  pin-like  skeletal,  and  spinispirular  flesh-spicule. 
Closely  allied  in  this  respect  to  Spirastrella  cunctatriXy  Sdt. 
Colour  grey  or  violet.  Consistence  gelatinous,  firm.  Three 
typically  good  specimens  growing  over  sand-detritus  mixed  with 
Folytrema  covered  with  white  Melobesia. 

17.  Chondbopsis  ABENiFEBA. — Black  on  the  surface  from  a 
layer  of  brown  pigmental  cells.  Growing  over  a  black  Stelletta 
(P  species),  also  bearing  a  cortical  layer  of  dark  brown-black 
pigmental  cells  mixed  with  small  stellates.  Zone-spicule  trifid. 
Arms  simple,  straight,  extended  upwards  and  outwards. — Four 
large  pieces. 

18.  Chondbilla  ntjoula,  Sdt, — SmaU,  but  typically  good 
specimen. 

19.  Synascidia. — Common  form.  Globular,  radiated  cal- 
careous spicule.     Colour  purple-white.     Two  pieces. 

20.  Chalina  P  species. — Same  as  No.  13.  One  piece  bearing 
a  bit  of  Hircinia. 

21.  EusPONGiA  ("  best  Turkey  sponge  "  of  commerce). — Three 
small  pieces. 

22.  ?  Alcyoniitm  or  Hydboid  Zoophyte. — Digitate,  reptant ; 
colour  yellowish ;  consistence  soft. 

23.  Actinia  ?  sp. — Now  leadrcolour. 
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24.  Alcyonium. — Congregated,  ehorfc,  columnar  individaab; 
constricted  circularly  throughout  tlie  column. 

25.  EusPONQiA  ("  Honeycomb  sponge  "  of  commerce). — Coarse 
cavernous  structure. 

26.  EuspoNGiA. — Ditto. 

27.  Geodia,  same  as  No.  11. — ^Fragments  of  skin  and  body- 
substance  only. 

28.  DoNATiA  LYNCUBIUM. — ^Four  specimens ;  the  largest  j  in. 
in  diameter. 

29.  PoLYTHKBSES,  with  skeletal  structure  of  Hircinia  pro- 
truding. 

30.  EuspONGiA  ("  Honeycomb  sponge  "  of  commerce).— 
Coarse  cavernous  structure. 

31.  SuBEBiTES  MA8SA,  Sdt. — Spicule  of  one  form  only,  simply 
pin-like,  with  subglobular  head.  Eight  fragments.  Sur&ce 
warty.     Colour  yellowish. 

32.  AxiNKLLA  ?  species. — Form  of  specimen  globular,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  composed  of  radiating,  erect,  tough  fibre, 
charged  throughout  with  projecting  tufts  of  simply  acuate 
curved  spicules ;  of  one  form  only. 

33.  Tethya  obanium. — Two  small,  discoloured,  black  frag- 
ments. 

34.  Chondbopsis  abenifeba. — Specimen  triangular,  elongate; 
4  inches  long.     Bearing  Polytrema  and  Melobesia. 

35.  EuspoNGiA  ("  Honeycomb  sponge "  of  commerce).— 
Coarse,  cavernous  structure.  Three  pieces.  Colour  black  above, 
light  sponge-yellow  below. 

36.  CuoNDBOPSis  ABENIFEBA. — Grood,  but  small  typical  speci- 
men. 

37.  ?  Hymeniactdon  sanguinea,  .BA:.— -Small  insignificant 
specimen.  Spicule  of  one  from  only,  viz.  pin-like  and  slightly 
curved.     Colour  now  yellowish. 

38.  Leuconia  sacculata,  n.  sp.  (Calcisponge). — Form  of 
specimen    sacculated,    consisting    of    four   or   more    inflationi 
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projecting  from  a  common  cavity.  Colour  white.  Entire  speci- 
men about  an  inch  long,  and  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (1 X  |  X  | 
inch) ;  broken  out  on  oue  side,  if  not  the  point  of  attachment. 
The  uppermost  or  principal  division  ending  in  a  peristomatous 
mouth,  which  can  only  be  seen  with  a  microscope,  hence  to  the 
unassisted  eye  looks  "  naked " ;  yV  in.  in  diameter.  The  same 
on  the  summit  of  each  inflation,  but  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head.  Surface  of  the  body  smooth,  composed  of  iutercrossing 
arms  of  quadriradiate  spicules  only^  between  which  are  the  pores. 
Vents  as  just  described,  leading  into  a  general  doacal  cavity 
corresponding  in  its  inflations  with  thos^e  of  the  body.  Surface 
of  the  cloaca  scattered  over  with  holes  of  very  difi*erent  sizes, 
very  irregularly  situated  in  a  layer  of  minute  quadriradiates 
whose  fourth  arm  is  much  smaller  than  the  rest,  curved  towards 
the  oral  orifice  and  projecting  plentifully  above  the  surface  of 
tbe  cloaca.  The  spicules  of  three  kinds,  viz.  8-Tadiate,  4- 
radiate,  and  linear  cylindrical  acerate. 

Wall   of    the  body  about  -^  in.  in  diameter,  composed  of 
three  layers  of  spicules,  viz. : — 1,  coiisi«tiiig  of  comparatively  large 
quadriradiates   whose   shaft  projects  inwards  and  whose  otiier 
three  arms  are  spread  out  horizontally  over  the  surface;   arm 
about  ^  by  -^q  in.  in  its  greatest  diameters ;  2  (the  middle 
substance  of  the  wall),  consisting  of  3-  and  ^-radiates  mixed 
irregularly,  whose  arms  are  about  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
quadriradiates  of  the   first    or   exttrnal   layer;    3,  or  internal 
layer,  forming  the  surface  of  the  cloaca,  and  consisting  of  minute 
or  infinitely  smaller  quadriradiates,  whose  shafts  are  directed 
outwards;   the  other  two  arms  horizontal,  and  the  fourth,  or 
"  ppine  "  as  it  has  been  called,  which  ia  much  the  smallest,  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface  in  the  way  mentioned.     Peristome  con- 
sisting of  palisading  spicules  about  ^J^  in.  long,  very  fine  and 
straight  with  abruptly  pointed  ends,  crossed  and  kept  in  position 
by  the  spreading  arms  of  the  quadriradiates  of  the  third,  or  cloacal, 
layer,  here  much  enlarged.    Wall  permeated  by  branched  canals, 
which  commencing  on  the  pores  on  the  surface  end  in  the  holes  or 
apertures  on  that  of  the  cloaca. 
Loc,  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha. 

89.  GtEODIA. — Fragments  of  skin  and  body -substance.     Same 
as  No.  11,  &c. 
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Summary  of  Specimens,  arranged  according  to  the  Author's 
Classification  (Ann.  Mag.  N.  H.  1875,  vol.  xvi.  p.  43). 

Order  I.  Caenosa. 

Family  Gitmminia. 

Chondeilla  kucitla,  Sdt.    10, 15, 18. 
Chondeilla  phtllodes,  8dt.    16. 

Order  II.  Ceeatina. 
None. 

Order  III.  Psammokemata. 
EusPONOiA  C*  fine  Turkey  sponge  "  of  commerce).      5,  6,  9, 
14,  21. 

EusPONGiA  (^'Honeycomb  sponge'*  of  commerce).      25,  26, 
30,  35. 

HiEcrNiA.    2,  4,  7. 
Polytheeses.     1,  8, 29. 

Orderly.  Rh aphidonemata. 
Chalina.    3,13,20. 

Order  V.  Echinonem  ata. 

AXINELLA.      32. 

Order VI.  HoLOEHAPHinoT a. 
Hymeniacidon  sanguinba,  Bk,    37. 

SOBEBITBS  MASSA,  Sdt,      31. 
DONATIA  LYNCUEIUM.      28. 

Chondegpsib  aeekipeea,  Cart.    12, 17,  34,  36, 
Geodia,    11,27,39. 
Tethya  ceaniitm.    33. 

Order  VII.  Hbxactineluda, 
None. 

Order  VIII.  CaiiCaeea. 
Leuconia  bacculata,  n.  sp.     38. 
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BemarJcs, 

Of  the  present  collection,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  facies  is 
West-Indian.  Chondrilla  phyllodes,  Sdt.,  has  as  yet  only  been 
chronicled  by  that  author,  and  that,  too,  from  the  '*  Antilles  " 
(Grundziige  Spong.-F.  atlantisch.  Grebietes,  p.  26).  "  Poly- 
therses^^  was  the  name  given  by  Duchassaing  and  Michelotti 
to  this  transformed,  sponge-like  body  which  they  dredged  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  whose  constituent  parts  have  been  above 
noticed.  Both  sorts  of  the  Officinal  Sponge,  viz.  the  "Best 
Turkey  "  and  the  **  Honeycomb  "  of  Commerce,  are  plentiful,  as 
they  are  in  the  West  Indies  generally.  The  Calcisponge, 
Leuconia  sacculata,  is  a  new  species. 


MADBEPOBABIA. 

By  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.  (Lond.),  F.B.S.,  &c. 

Section  MADRBPOEARIA  APOBOSA. 
Family  AsTBiBin^,  £d.  ^  R. 
Subfamily  AsxBJSiDiS  bept^intes. 

AsTBANOiA  80LITABIA,  LesueuTy  sp.,  Venrill,  Bull.  Mus.  Comp. 
Zool,  No.  3 ;  Fourtales,  1871,  111.  Cat  Mus.  Camp.  Zool.  p.  79. 

A  specimen  much  covered  with  Nullipores.  The  corallitea 
smaller  than  the  Florida  types,  and  the  so-called  *'  pali "  not 
united  before  the  second  and  third  cycles  of  septa.  The  form  is 
allied  to  Astrangia  Dana  and  to  A.  Michelini.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  small  variety  of  the  Floridan  species. 

Sub&mily  Astbjeii)^  cjespitosjs. 
MussA,  sp. — A  worn  specimen  of  a  species. 

Subfamily  AsTBJBIB^  AaOLOMEBATJB  pissipabantes. 

Fa  VIA  CONPEBTA,  Verrilly  1867,  Irana.  Connect.  Acad.  vol.  i., 
in  Sartt^s  Collection  of  Corals  from  the  Ahrolhos  Beef  Brazil, 
p.  355  (1868). 

This  species  is  remarkable  for  its  elongated  calicos  due  to 
fissiparity,  and  for  their  closeness.      Often  a  ridge  separates  the 

J.INir.  JOUBN. — ZOOLOGY,  VOL.  XX.  43 
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neighbouring  calices,  instead  of  some  vestige  of  interspace  and 
cost®. 

Verrill  and  Pourtales  noticed  the  alliance  of  the  species  with 
the  genera  Gontastraa  and  Mceandrina,  In  a  small  specimen 
the  Goniastroid  appearance  is  striking,  and  the  cost©  between 
the  calices  are  only  visible  at  one  spot.  There  are  several  rolled 
specimens,  and,  as  Pourtales  remarked,  they  resemble  Goni- 
astroids  very  much. 

Fa  VIA  ANANAS,  Lamarckf  sp. 

The  specimens  have  the  usual  well-developed  columella,  the 
costaB  are  very  visible  iu  one,  and  the  fourth  cycle  of  septa  is 
incomplete. 

Favta  DKFOBliATA,  Ud.  6f  JT.,  HUt,  Nat,  des  CoralL  vol.  ii. 
p.  434. 

A  somewhat  worn  and  broken  coral,  very  Coelorian  iu  appear^ 
auce,  and  with  large  calices,  some  long  and  serial  in  appearance, 
but  really  the  result  of  fissiparity,  appears  to  be  a  specimen  of 
this  form,  the  habitat  of  which  has  hitherto  been  unknown.  The 
walls  are  close,  but  in  many  places  their  former  separation  can 
be  shown.  It  is  a  very  erratic  species,  and  better  specimens  are 
required. 

A  very  worn  specimen  of  the  same  species  was  also  obtained. 

These  two  specimens  came  from  Eat  Island.  They  were 
washed  up  on  the  south-east  comer  with  a  number  of  Sponges. 

Section  MADREPORARIA  FUNGIDA. 
Family  Plesiofunoidjb,  Duncan, 
Revidon  of  the  Genera  of  Madreporaria,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xriii.  1884,  p.  133. 
SlDERASTBJlA  SID£REA,  JEHU  6f  Solatld.,  Sp. 

This  specimen,  and  indeed  all  the  rolled  ones  besides,  have  smaller 
calices  than  the  Caribbean  type,  but  that  is  the  only  distinction. 
They  greatly  resemble  Siderastraa  stellata,  Verrill,  from  the 
Abrolhos  Eeef . 

Memarks. 

This  little  Coral  fauna  has  the  Abrolhos  Beef  homotaxis,  and 
the  species  are  fairly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  same 
genera  of  that  reef  and  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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Acautharus  chirurgus,  Bl..,  483. 
Acanthias  vulgaris,  Risso^  446. 
Acanthoderee,  548. 

jaspidea,  Germ.^  549,  555. 

Bidleyi,  Waterh.,  555. 
Acanthopm,  de  Haan,  513. 
Acari  found  in  Great  Britain,  On  eome 
unrecorded      Parasitic,    by    A.    D. 
Michael,  400. 
Acartia,  149. 

denticornis,  Brady^  149. 

laxa,  Banay  149. 
Acarus,  286,  287, 288,  292,  295,  296. 

domesticus,  de  Gter,  287. 
Acetes  indicus,  M,-Edw.^  112. 
Acharana    phfieopteralis,    Gu&n,^    531, 

546. 
Achelous  Whitei,  A,  M.-Edw.,  110. 
Acheta  assimiliSf  Fabr.,  533. 
Acidalia  Fara,  Kirb.,  531,  544. 

retractaria,  545. 
Acm^ea,  503. 

noronhensis,  Smith,  495,  503. 

Bubrugosa,       ^Orbigny  =.  Lottia 
onjcbina,  Gould,  495. 
Acontiopnorus  angulatus,  Thamps.,  153, 
155,  156. 

scutatuB,  154. 
Actsoa,  de  Haan,  511. 

acantha,  M.-Edw.,  511. 

areolata,  var.,  Dana,  109. 

Biippellii,  Krauss,  109. 

spongiosa,  Daiia,  109. 
Actinia,  sp.,  565. 

Actinopora  re^ularis,  d^Orb.,  280. 
Actumnus  setifer,  de  Haan,  1 10. 
Aculeata,  531. 
Adamsia  palliata,  45. 
^gotholes,  388,  351. 

NoTae-HollandiflB,  340. 
jEolosoma,  fbnote,  99. 
jEnidea,  Baly,  27. 

facialis,  Baly,  57. 
-Esthetus,  548,  552. 

tuberoulatus,  Water h.,  552. 
Aetea  recta,  Hincks,  504. 
Aglaopbenia  tubulifera,  Jfinokg,  460. 


Agouus  catapbraotuB,  Linn.,  446. 
AinoB  of  Japan,  balf-breeds  not  per- 
manent (Gulick),  268. 
Alcedo,  337. 
Alcyonella,  61,  62. 
Alcyonium,  565,  566. 

digitatum,    44,    known    as    dead 
man's  fingers,  44. 
Alpbeida,  112. 
Alpheus,  Fabr.,  606,  518,  522,  523. 

comatularum,  Hasw.,  112. 

Edwardsii,  ^wd,  112,   506,  518, 
519. 

heterochelis.  Say,  518. 

minor.  Say,  518. 

minus,  Say,  518. 

minus,  var.  neptunuB,  Dana,  112. 

obeso-manuB,  Dana,  520. 

panamensis,  KingsUy,  519,  520. 

Bidleyi,  ^ocock,  518. 

rostratipes,  Pocock,  522. 
Alsinastrum,  82. 
Amathia  bnisiliensis.  Busk,  504. 
Amatbilla  bomari,  Fabr.,  456. 
Amatbinaimbricata,  (r.  B.  Sowerb.,  398, 
400. 

tricarinata,  398. 
Amblypygus,  55. 
Ampelina},  301. 
Ampelis     oedrorura,    morphology    of 

(Shufeldt),  306-318. 
Ampelis,  306,  307-318,  352,  354,  355, 
387. 

cedrorum,  305-309,  314,  315,  362. 
382,  387,  392,  393. 

garrulus,  301,  305. 
Ampelisca  macrooepbala,  Lillj.,  456. 

tenuioornis,  LiH;.,  456. 
AmphidesTna  cardiformis,  Beeve,  498. 

Jayanum,  C  B.  Adams,  498. 

lenticularia,  Sowerb.,  498. 

orbiculata.  Say,  498. 

radiata.  Say,  498. 

reticulata,  Sowerb.,  498. 

subtruncata,  Sowerb.,  498. 
Amphipoda,  46,  47, 113,  465. 
Amphisbfiena,  474,  475,  476,  481. 
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Amphisbasn  I  antilleusU,  R.  4*  L.,  4S2. 
cactt,  D.  cj'  5.,  481,  482. 
fenestrata,  Cope,=  antilleuuis,  R,  4' 

L.,  482. 
Ridleji,5o«/.,  481,482. 
vermioularis,  2?.  4*  B.,  ftnote,  481. 
Ainpbiura,  44,  47. 

Ohiajei,  For6<w,  44,  458.  470. 
aiiformis,    0.  F.   MiUl.,  44,  458, 
470. 
Anaoharis,  82. 

Anapagurus  laevis,  Thomps.,  454,  469. 
Anatomical  notes   upon  the    Nestling 

Trochilus  (Shufeldt).  385. 
Anatomy  of    Antrostomiis  apart  from 
the   Skeleton,  Observations    on    the 
(Comparisons  witli    Chordriles)  (Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt),  343-352. 

of  certain  Caprimulgi  (Shufeldt), 

338-352. 

of   the  North- American   Hirun- 

dinidae  (Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt),  352- 
365. 

of  the  Pelvic  Limb  in   Antros- 

tomus  and  ChordeUes  (Shufeldt),  346. 

of  the    Perignathic  Girdle   and 

of  other  parts  of  the  Te«t  of  Dis- 
coidea  cylindrica,  Lamk.,  sp..  On 
the,  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  and  W. 
Pere^  Sladen,  48. 

Andrenid^e,  531. 

Anisolabis  Autoni,  Dohm,  530,  532. 

janeireusis,  Dohm,  530,  532. 
Auomia  epbippium,  Linn.,  450,  467. 

patelUformis,  Linn.,  450,  467. 
Anomis  dispartita,  Walk.,  531,  544. 
Anomura,  111. 
Anonyx  denticulata,  46. 
Auous,  480. 

melanogenys,    Oray,  479.     Viuva 
preta,  native  name  of,  479. 
Anser  cicruleseeus,  138. 

canadensis,  137,  138. 

hutchinsi,  ftnote,  137. 

hyperboreus,  138. 

leuoopareia,  ftnote,  137. 

occipitalis,  ftnote,  137. 
Antedon  rosacea,  Linck,  45,  458. 
Antennularia  ramosa,  Lamk.,  460. 
Authophila,  531. 

flammicincta,  Walk.,  531, 544. 
Antiwar  Ha  ^eminatalU,  Hiibn.,  544. 
Antrostominaj,  384. 

Antrostomus  and  Ohordeiles,   On  the 
Pterylographical  tracts  of  (Dr.    R. 
W.  Shufeldt),  339-343. 
Antrostomus,  339-352,  384. 

carolinensis,  383,  384. 

vociferus,  302.  339,  340.  342,  384, 
393. 


Antrostouuis  apart  from  the  Skeleton, 
Observations    on    the    Anatomy    of 
(Oomparisons  with   ChordeUe9)  (Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt),  343-352. 
Ants,  Bees,  and   Wasps,  Observations 
on,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  1 18. 
collecting  honey-dew   from  Aphi- 
des, 121. 
On  the  Colour-eense    of   (Sir  J. 

Lubbock),  122. 
mimicry  among,  121. 
and  seeds  of   Melampyrum  pra- 
tense  (Lubbock),  133. 
Aphides,    ants    collecting    honey-dew 

from  (Lubbock),  121. 
Aphrodita    aculeato,    Linn.,    45,    458, 

469. 
Aplysia.  sp.,  497. 
Apogon  iraberbis,  Linn,,  483. 
Aporrhais  pes-peleoani,  Linn,,  46,  448, 

466. 
Arachnids,  438. 
Area  Adamsi,  Shuttlew,,  499. 

imbricata,  Brmuikre,  499,  503. 
lactea,  Linn.,  499. 
solida,  Sowerb.,  499. 
(Acar)    Adamsii,    ShuitUw.,   499, 
503. 
Arcania  puloherrima,  Haaw.,  111. 

ll-spinosa,  Adams  4'  White  =  A. 
pulcherrima,  Hasw.,  111. 
Arcturus  longicomis,  Sowerb. ^  46,  456, 

469. 
Argentina  sphynena,  Linn.,  448. 
Artotrogidte,  147,  153. 
Artotrogus  Normani,  Brady  tf*  Roberts, 

154. 
Arvicola  agrestis  (field-vole),  Myoooptes 
tenax,  and  Qoniomerus  musculinus, 
Mich.,  parasitic  on,  403,  406. 
Ascidia  mentula,    0.    F.    MiUl.,    448, 
466. 
scabra*,  0.  F.  MiiU.,  448,  466. 
virginea,     0.     F.    MUU.,      448, 
466. 
Astacidea,  516. 

Astarte  compressa,  Mont.,  450,  467. 
elliptica.  Brown,  450,  467. 
sulcata,  DaC,  450,  467. 
Asterias  rubens,  Linn.,  458,  470. 

violacea,  0.  F.  Milfl,  458,  470. 
AstraeidaB,  Ed.  Sf  H.,  569. 

agglomeratsB  fissiparantee,  569. 
ceespitossB,  569. 
reptantes,  569. 
Astrangia  Damr,  569. 
MicheUni,  569. 
Bolitaria,  Lemeur,  569. 
Astropeoten  irregularis,  45. 
Ata^nios,  sp.,  54£ 
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AtemeleB,  119,  120. 

emarginatus,  119. 
Atergatis  loridus,  Bumph,  109. 
integerriraus,  Lamk.^  109. 
Aulacophora,  Chevr.,  1,  2,  27,  156,  163, 

176,  178. 
abdominalis,  Fabr.,  2,  13,  14,  17. 
albicorniB,  Chupvis,  9. 
albofasciata,  Bali/,  2,  4,  6,  7. 
aoalU,  ff  c6<rr,  176,  177,  184,  188. 
anohora,  Bedt.,  26. 
antennato.  Bafy,  3, 4,  21.  22. 
approximata,  ^a/^,  2,  4,  12. 
argyrogaster,  Montrouz.,  178,  188. 
atripennis,  Fa^.,  2,  4,  8. 
atripennia,  Hope,  6. 
austro-caledonica,  Montrouz.y  179, 

188. 
Batesi,  Joe.,  26. 

bicolor,  TTc^  K  19,  20, 177. 

biparUta,  Bi  6,  183,  188. 

BoisduTali,  2,  4,  10,  23. 

coffea;,  Hon.  4,  17,  18,  20. 

oornuta,  Bcu  >,  15,  16. 

oostatipennii  ^  5,  26. 

doraalis,  Boi — ,  .-. 
Downeei,  Baly,  3.  4,  20. 
Duboulayi,  Baly,  3.  4,  22. 
DuTivieri,  Baly,  5,  24. 
excavate,  Baly,  3,  f),  18. 
excisa,  Baly,  5,  25. 
Fabricii,  2,  5,  14. 
femorali%  Motsch.,  16. 
flaviventris,  Baly,  2,  4,  13. 
foveicollis,    Kuster,   3,   5,   13,  16, 

17. 
fraudulent*,  Jacoby,  176,  182,  1^5, 

188 
frontalis,  Baly,  176,  181,  188. 
impreesa,  Fabr.,  18. 
instabilis,  Baly,  2,  4,  10. 
late,  5a/j/,  2,  4,8,9,10,13. 
l«vifron8,  -»rt/v,  176, 185, 188. 
Lewisii,  Baly,'b,  24,  179, 188. 
luteicornis,   Fabr.,  3,    5,  21,    22, 

25. 
inelanoptera,  Boisd.,  2,  4,  7. 
melanopuB,  Blanch,  2,  4,  5. 
Mouhoti,  Baly,  5,  25. 
nigripennis,  Motsch.,  2, 4,  5,  24. 
nigriTestis,  Boisd.,  3, 20, 24. 
nigroscutete,  Bait/,  2,  5,  14,  177. 
nigrosignata,  Baiy,  4,  12,  23. 
occipiteliB,  Baly,    176,   179,    184, 

185. 188. 
octomaoulate,  Baly,  3,  4,  17. 
OUvieri,  J?a/y,  176, 184.  188. 
orientelis,  Homst.,  176. 180,  188. 
palliate,  Schaller,  176,  180,  188. 
palustris,  Perroud,  ftnote,  3,  178. 


Aulacopbora     Perroudi,    Baly,    177, 
188. 

postioa,  Chapuis,  2,  3,  4,  12. 

propinaua,  naly,  2,  3,  4,  11. 

pygidialis,  Baly,  2,  4,  7. 

robusta,  Duviv.,  16. 

rosea,  Fabr.,  2,  4, 9. 

rubrozonata,  Blanch.,  2,  4,  11. 

semilimbata,  Baly,  4, 24. 

sexnotata,  Chapuis,  19. 

similis,  Oliv.,  3,  5,  16,  17. 

simplicipennis,  Clark,  21. 

Binaragaipennis,  Duv.,  23. 

Stevensi,  Baly,  3,  5,  22. 

testaoea,  Fabr.,  2,  3,  13. 

tetraspilota,  Baly,  3,  4,  17. 

unioolor,  Jac,  3,  23. 

varians,  var.  B  ?,  Chapuis,  18. 

viridipeDnis,  Chap.,  23. 

Wallacii,  5a/y,  3,  5,  15. 

Wilsoni,  Baly,  177,  188. 
Aulophorus,  100. 

vagus,  Leidy,  95. 
Aves  of    Fernando    Noronha.    bv    K. 

Bowdler  Sharpe,  477. 
Axinella,  sp.,  566,  568. 

BalanuB  hamiri,  Asc,,  456. 

Baly,  J.  S.,  Descriptions  of  a  new  Genus 
and  of  some  new  Species  of  Galeru- 
cinrc,  also  Diagnostic  Notes  on  some 
of  the  older  described  species  of 
Aulacophora,  by  J.  S.  Baly,  1. 

,  Descriptions  of  some  Genera  and 

Species  of  Galerucince,  156. 

Bargilis,  535. 

Bathyporeia  pilosa,  Lindstr.,  456. 

Bees,  Ant#,  and  Wasps,  Observations 
on,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  118. 

Belonuchus  formosus,  Grav.,  549. 

Beuibicidie,  531. 

Benham,  W.  B.,  Oligochate  of  Fer- 
nando Noronha.  5t>0. 

Bill-trout,  ftnote,  71,  72. 

Biological  terms,  definition  of  (Gulick), 
200. 

Birds  and  Mammals  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Companv's  Territory,  and  of  Arctic 
Coast  of  America,  by  Dr.  J.  Eae, 
136. 

Blapstinus,  551. 

Sulverulentus,  Esch.,  551. 
Lidleyi,  Waierh.,  551. 
Blarttophaga,  537. 

brasiliensis,  Mayr,  537. 
obflcura,  Kirb.,  531,  537. 
Blatte  americana,  Linn.,  475,  532. 
incommoda,  Kirb.,  530,  5.*i;i 
oriental]^  Linn,,  533. 
pacifica,  Co<jueb.,  533. 
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Blatta  jH>iMr^a,  Walk.,  532. 
mrinamensis,  Linn.,  533. 
BUttid»,530. 
BlenniidA,  38. 
Blennr,  Common,  32. 

ViTiparoiw,  41. 
Blowfly    (Calliphora    ei7throoei>hala), 
On  the  Structure  of  tJie  Betina  of 
the,  by  B.  T.  Lowne,  406. 

(Calliphora  erythrooephala).  On 

the  Structure  and  Deyelopment  of 
the  Orariee  and  their  appendages  in 
the,  by  B.  T.  Lowne,  418. 
Blue- winged  goose,  138. 
Bolina  biTittata,  Walk.,  531,  544. 
Bolooera  tuediae,  Johnst.,  460. 
BoreophauBia  inerrais,  Kntyer,  456. 

Easchi,  3f.  Sars,  456,  445D. 
Boiys  detritaiis,  Gudn.,  546. 
flavidimmalis,  Grote,  546. 
pJuBopteralia,  Gu^n.,  546. 
Boulenger,  G.  A.,  Pisces  of  Fernando 

Noronha,  483. 
— ,  Beptilia  of  Fernando  Noronha, 

481. 
Bousfleld,  E.  C,  The  Natural  History 

of  the  GJenus  Ikro,  91. 
Braohelytra,  549. 
Brachiopoda,  452,  462,  464,  468,  471, 

472. 
Brachyura,  109. 
Brissopeis    lyrifera,    Forbes,    45,    458, 

470. 
Bruchida.  553. 
Bruohus  poroflUB,  Sharp,  553. 
Buccinum  pusio,  Neeve,  486. 

undatum,  Linn.,  448,  466. 
Buceros  rhinoceros,  347. 
Bugula  turbinata,  Alder,  452. 
Bulimus,  484. 
Jacobi,  501. 
Bamagei,  484. 
Ridleyi,  476. 
(Bulimulufl)  BJdleyi,   Smttk,  476, 

501,  503. 
(Tomigerus)  Ramagei,  Smith,  500, 
503. 
Burra-tree,  478. 
Byblis  kallarthruB,  Stebbing,  113. 

Calanidffi,  147. 

CalanuB    finroarchicus,    QUnner,    146, 
147,  148,  456. 

gracilifi,  Dana,  147. 

pavo,  Dana,  148. 

propinquus,  Brady,  147. 

tonsus,  Brady,  147. 

valgus, -Bradly,  147. 
Calappa  lophos,    Herbst,    yar.    y,    de 
Haan,m. 


Oalappidn,  111. 
Calcar  0(fersi,  Fischer,  493. 
Calcarea,  568. 
Callianassa  subteranea,  45. 
Callionymus  lyra,  Linn.^  446. 

maculatus,  Bi^f.,  446. 
Calliphora  erythrooephala,  406, 41& 
Calliphoria  vomitoria,  125. 
Callisoma  crenatum,  Spatee  Bate,  4d6. 
Calooaris    Macandrese,  Bell,  45,  45i, 

469. 
CalToella  fastigUta,  AdUr,  46a 
Calypirma  alvedata,  A.  Adams,  492. 
Campanularia  angulata,  Hinch,  460. 

volubilis,  Iahh.,  460. 
Csmponotus  ethiops,  121. 

bimaoulatus.  Smith,  531,  538. 

ebeninua,  Epury,  121. 

foTeolatus,  Mayr,  121. 

lateralis,  121. 

ligniperdus,  123. 
Canada  gooee,  137,  138, 139. 
Cancer  acanthus,  M.-Edw.,  511. 

arenarius,  Cateaby,  512. 

coraliinus,  Herbet,  510. 

coronatus,  Herbst,  510. 

depressus,  Fabr.,  513. 

lobatus,  MUne-Edw.,  511. 

pagurus,  45. 

planitsimus,  Herbst,  513. 

squaTnosus,  Herbst,  513. 
Cancrida,  109,  510. 
Cancroidea,  510. 
Candace,149. 

breTioomis,  Thomps.,  142, 15ft. 

nigrocinota,  Thcynps,,  148, 155. 

pachydactyla,  Dana,  149. 

truncata,  Dana,  148, 149. 
Canna  Warscewicri,  264. 
Caphyra  Archeri,  IVaU:.,  110, 116,  117. 
Caprimulgi,  anatomy  of  certain  (Dr.  B. 

W.  Shufeldt),  338-352. 
CapnmulgidsB,  299.  300,  306, 384. 
Caprimulgine  birds,  299,  300, 306, 327, 

336-389. 
Caprimulgine  Cuckoos,  318, 338. 
Caprimulgus,  322,  341,  342,343,345, 
346,  347.  349. 

europseus,  340.  ^14,  346. 

foroipatus,  340. 

longipennis,  340. 

psalurus,  340. 
Carcinoplaoidie,  110. 
Cardium  aculeatum,  Linn.,  450. 
echinatum,  Linn,,  450. 

fasoiatum,  Mont,,  450, 407. 

medium,  Limi.,  497,  503^ 

minimum,  Phil.,  450,  467. 

subelongatmn,  Sowerh,,  49f!. 
Caridea,  518. 
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Garidion  €k>rdoiii,  Spence  BaUy  456. 

Oamofla,568. 

Garpilius,  Desm.,  510. 

ooralliniu,  Herbat,  610. 
Garter,    H.   J.,  Porifera  of  Fernando 

Noronha,  564. 
Oashewnut-tree,  478. 
Caaeia,  474,  479. 

Oatachrysops  trifracta,  ButL,  543. 
GaUiartes  aura,  Linn.^  itnote,  315. 
Gathartidffi,  ftnote,  315. 
Gatometopa,  110. 
Cellaria  fistuloea,  lAnn.,  452. 
Oellepora,  505. 

avicularia,  Hincks,  452. 

pumicosa,  Linn.^  452. 

ramulosa,  Linn.,  452. 

Bidleyi,  Kirkp,,  504,  505,  wooden t 
506. 
Oelleporidffi,  505. 
GeUuiariidie,  501. 
Centronotus,  39,  40,  41,  42. 

gunnellus.  39,  40, 41,  446. 
Centropages  brachiatus,  146, 150. 

hamatuB,  LUlj.^  456. 

typicus,  146,  150. 

yiolaoeus,  150. 
OentropodinflB,  337. 
Cephalopoda,  465. 
Cerapus  abditus,  Templet.^  456. 
Ceratina,  568. 
Ceratocarcinus  dilatatus.  A,  M.-Edw.^ 

109. 
Geratoplax  ciliatus,  Sfimps.,  110. 
Gerithiopsis,  sp.,  503. 
Cerithium  atratum,  Bom,  492. 

caudatum,  Sowerb.,  492. 
Cerotoma,  156. 
Cluetogaster,  ftnote,  99. 
CbsBtognatha,  437. 
ChjBtura,    363,    364,    366,    368,    371, 

372,  376.  380,  383.  384,  390. 
pelagica,  302,  365,  370,  371,  372, 

373,  375,  377,  378,  383.  390, 
394. 

Vauxi,  383. 
Cbalcididie,      Subfamily      Eucharinae ; 
with    descriptions  of   several     new 
Genera   and  S{)ecie8  of  Gbalcididie 
and  Tenthredinidae,    A  Synopsis  of 
the  Genera  of,  by  W,  F.  Kirby,  28. 
GbalcididsD,  28,  35,  531. 
ChalcidiniB,  35. 
Chalcis  amenocles.  Walk.,  36. 

Eassalensis.  W.  F.  Kirb.,  36,  37. 
reatituta,  Walk.,  36. 
Chalcura,  W,  F.  Kirb.,  30,  a3. 
deprivata,  Walk,,  30,  37. 
Chalina,  sp.,  460,  564,  565,  568. 
Chama,sp.,498. 


Ghara,82. 

Gharaoters   of    the   G^enus   Lophopua, 
with  description  of  a   new  Species 
from  Australia,  On  the,  by  S.  O. 
Bidley,  61. 
Gharidea,  157, 187. 

fortunei,  Baly,  158. 
punctato-striata,  MoUch.,  157,  158, 
187. 
Gheiloxena,  163. 
Cheirooratus  asdnulis,  lAHjeb.,  456. 

Sundevalli,  Bath.,  456. 
Ghelidon.  354,  361,  363,  364. 

erythr(wwter,  305,  .T61,  3^3. 
Ghilopuda,  .52(>. 
Ghiiostomata.  280. 
Ghirooerus,  32. 

furcatus,  BrulU,  32. 
Ghiton  agfriger,  ReeTe,  496. 
Boogii,  Haddon,  503. 
marginatus,  Penn.,  450,  467. 
pectinatus,  Sowerb.,  496. 
(Acanthochiton)    astriger,    Beevtt 

496. 
(Iscbnoehitoii)  caribbeeorum,  Oar- 
ii«i^.,  496,  503. 

( )  pectinatus,  Sowerb,,  496. 

Chlorodius   ainericanus,  H.  de  Sauss., 

511. 
Chondrilla  nucula,  Sdt,  564,  565, 668. 

phyllodes,  Sdt.,  565,  568,  569. 
Ghondropsis  arenifera,  Carf.,  564,  566, 

566,568. 
Ghordeiles,    Anatomy  of  Antrostomus 
compared  with  (Shufeldt),  343-352. 

and  Antrostomus,  on  the  Ftery- 

graphical    tracts    of    (Dr.    R.    W. 
Shufeldt),  339-^343. 
Ghordeiles,  322,  334,  335,  338,  339- 
352,  384. 
acutipennis,     var.     texensis,    384, 

335. 
texensis,  302,  335,  339,  341,  344, 
346,350. 

,  var.  Henryi,  346. 

▼irginianus,  302,  385. 

,  Tar.  Henryi,  302. 

Ghordeilinie,  384. 

Ghorioptes,  404. 

Chrysodomus    antiquus,    Linn,,    448, 

466. 
Ghrysomelida.  156. 
Gioada  septemdecim,  227,  228. 

trededm,  Biley,  228. 
Cidaridse,  58. 
Gidaris,  58. 

tribuloides,  Lamk.,  559. 
Giona  intestinalis,  lAnn,,  448,  466. 
Girolana  hirtipes,  M.-Edw.,  456,  469. 
Clamatores,  301,  310,  316. 
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ClaTagella  aperta,  400. 

minima,  G.  B.  8owerb.,  400. 
ClibanariuB  Tulgaris,  Herbst,  112. 
Clinus  delalandS,  C.  #  T.,  483. 
nuchipinnis,  Q,  4'  G.,  483. 
Clmcola  nparia,  305,  362. 
Clupea  humeralis,  C.  ^  F.,  483. 
Clypeastroids,  59. 
Cnesinus,  Hom,  554. 
Coccus  Peraicae,  435. 
Cocojzus  americanus,  333. 

minor  may  be  G^eococcyx,  388. 
Cochloetyla    (Axina)   Qloynei,    G.  B. 

Sowerh.,  398,  400. 
Olenterata,  460,  462,  464. 
Coeligena  demencisD,  303. 
Coelophyma  granulata,  Hm/m.,  276. 

striata,  S^ms,  276. 
Ocelopleurus,  53,  58. 
Coenobita  perlata,  M.-Edw.,  112. 
Ooleoptera  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by 

Chas.  O.  Waterhouse,  548. 
Oolour-sense  of  AnU,  On  the  (Sir  J. 

Lubbock),  122. 
Oolumbella,  489. 

morcatoria,  Linn.y  486,  503. 
Columbidie,  479. 
Compound  Eyee  and  Ocelli  in  Anta, 

Beea,  and  Wasps,  On  the  function  of 

the  (Lubbock),  125. 
Conchfficetes    conchifera,   Ham.,    108, 

in. 

Conger  vulgaris,  Cuv.,  448. 

Conuera      cylindraoea,      Mont.,     456, 

469. 
Conocephalus  triops,  Linn.,  534. 

vemalis,  Kirb.,  530,  534. 

,   var.   n.  frater,  Kirb.,  530, 

534. 
Conus  archet^'pus,  Crosse  485. 

castus,  Reeve,  4Sd. 

daucus,  Hwass,  485. 

ery thrasensis,  BerA;  48,'». 

imperialis,  485. 

lividus,  485. 

raammillaris.  Green,  485. 

nebulosus,  Sol.,  484. 

piperatus,  Dillwyn,  485. 

rattus,  485. 

Beevei,  Kiener,  485. 

sanguiuolentus.  Reeve,  485. 
Copepoda  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,   with    Descriptions  of  New 
Genera  and  Species,  by  I.  C.  Thomp- 
son 145. 
Copepoda,'47,  145-155,  444. 
Copidita,  sp.,  553. 
Copilia  mirabilis,  Dana,  153. 
Coracina  cephaloptera,  868. 
Corbula  gibba,  Olivi,  452, 467. 


Corella  parallelogramma,   0.  F,  MUU., 

448,466. 
CorvidiB,  310. 
Corycajidffi,  147,  153. 
Corycaeus,  153. 

limbatus,  Brady,  153. 

pellucidus,  Datha,  153. 

speciosuB,  DaiM,  153. 

yarius,  Dana,  153. 

Tenustus,  Dana,  153. 
Curystes  cassivelaunus,  45. 
Cottus  bubalis,  Euphr.,  446. 

Lilljeborgii,  (Jollett,  446. 

scorpius,  Linn.,  446. 
Crassatella,  399. 

japonica,    G.   B.    Sowerb,,    399, 
400. 
Crambi,  531. 
Crangon,  45. 

AUmani,  Kinahan,  454,  469. 

bispinosus,  45. 

echinulatus,  M.  Sars,  4o4,  469. 

8pino8U8,  Leach,  454. 

trispinosus,  45. 

vulgaris,  45. 
Cremastogaster  lateralis,  121. 

Boutellaris,  121. 
Cribrella  oculata,  Linek,  458,  470. 
Cribrilina  radiata,  MoU,  504. 
Crinoid,  45. 
O^isia  denticulata,  Lamk.,  454. 

eburnea,  Linn.,  var.  aculeata^  454. 

,  var.  produota,  454. 

Holdswortbii,  Bmk,  504. 
Oristatella,  62. 

Crossaster  papposus,  Linek,  458. 
Crotalaria,  477. 
Crotophaga,  338. 
Crustacea  of   Fermindo  Noronha,    by 

B.  I.  Pooock,  506. 
from  Singapore,  Notes  on  a  Col- 
lection of,  by  A.  O.  Walker.  107. 
Crustacea,  45,   107-117,  438,445,464, 
462,  464,  465,  468,  471,  472. 

,  Sessile-eyed,  46,  74,  83. 

,  Stalk-eyed,  46. 

Crustaceans,  Sessile-eyed,  46,  74,  83. 
Cryptodou    oroulinensis,    Jeffir.,    450, 
467. 

ferruginoBUs,  Forbes,  450,  467. 

Eexuosus,  Mont,,  450,  467. 
Cryptopodia  fomicata,  Fabr.,  109. 
Cuckoos,  333,  337,  338. 
Cuculidae.  337. 
CuculinsB,  333,  837,  353. 
Cuculus  canorus,  337. 
Cucumaria  Hyndmanni,   The  nips.,  458, 

470. 
Cucurbitaceffi,  474,  47^,  479. 
Cupularia,  280. 
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Cuspidaria  abbroTiata,  Forbes,  452, 468. 

cuspidata,  Olivi,  452. 
Oyclometopa,  109. 
Cyclopida,  147,  151. 
Oyclostomata,  276,  277,  278. 
Gyclostomatous     Brrozoa,    On    some 

OTioeUa  of,  by  A.  W.  Waters,  276. 
Cylichna  noronyensis,  Watson,  603. 
Cylindroedum  dilatatum,  Hincka,  454. 
Gy  mbasoma,  Thcmps.,  154. 

Herdniani,  Thomps.,  165. 

rigidum,  Thomp8.,l54,  156. 
Cynipidae,  28. 

Q^nipB  adsceudens,  Fabr.,  28. 
Cynorta,  Bal^,  161. 

apicipennis,  Bali/,  162,  187. 

facialis,  Balp,  162,  187. 

ocellata,  Baiy,  161,  187- 
Cynthia  echinata,  Linn.,  448,  466. 
Oyperus,  106. 
CyprsBa  dnerea,  GmeL,  Tar.,  490. 

dara,  Gaskoin,  490. 

(Trivia)  pediculus,  Linn.,  490. 
Cyprina  islandica,  Linn.,  450,  467. 
Cypseli   and  Trochili,  Morphology  of 
certain  (Shufddt),  365-387. 

,  anatomy  of  the  head,  375- 

377. 

,  anatomy  of  pelvic  limb,  373- 

875 

,  axial  skeleton,  377-379.  • 

,     comparison     of     pectoral 

limbs,  369-373. 

,  external  form  and  pterylo- 

graphy,  365-369. 

,  heart  and  carotids,  trachea, 

viscera,  Ac,  380-383. 
Cypselida;,  299,  300. 
Cypseloides    niger    and    Nyctidromus 
albicollis,  var.  Merrilli,  Notes  on  (Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt).  383. 
Cypseloides,  383,  384. 

erythrogaster,  384. 

niger,  300,  383,  384. 
Cypselus,  353-391. 

alpinus,  374. 

apus,  365,  366,  368. 

erythrogaster,  384. 
Cyrtosoma,  552. 
C^'there,  Baird,  47. 

minna,  Baird,  47. 

pelludda,  Baird,  47. 

Dacelo,  337. 

dgantea,  337,  388. 
Daceloninae,  388. 

Pactylopterus  Tolitans,  lAnn.,  483. 
Dactylopufl  tisboides,  Brady,  47. 

tisboides,  CJaus,  152. 
Dactyloeternum  abdominale,  Fabr.,  549. 


Daphnia,  122. 

Day,  F.,  On  the  Looh-Leyen    Trout 

(Salmo  levencnsis),  71 . 
Deoapoda,  507. 

Deep- Water  Fauna  of  the  Clyde  Sea- 
area,  On  the,  by  W.  E.  Hoyle,  442. 
Defrancia,  281. 

diadema,  Gold.,  284. 

disticha,  Haaenow,  284. 

reticulata,  Bagenow,  284. 
Delavalia  robusla,   Brady    ^  Boberts, 

162. 
Dendronotus  arborescens.  Mull.,  448. 
Dentalium  entale,  46. 

entalis,  Unn.,  450,  467. 
Dermacarus,  Holler,  287. 
Dermestes  felinus,  Fahr.,  649. 
Dero,   The    Natural    History    of   the 

Genus,  by  E.  C.  Bouefield.  91. 
Dero,  Oken,  91-107. 

acuta,  Baif^.,  103,  105. 

digitata,  95,  96,  103. 

furcata,    Oken,  92,  93,  95,  ftnote 
97,  102,  103,  105, 107. 

latissima,    Bous/.,   101,   102,   103, 
104,  107. 

limosa,  Leidt/,  95,  103,  105,  107. 

Miilleri,  Boi'isf.,  101,  104, 107. 

obtusa,  Pfrrier,  95,  103,  104,  106, 
106. 

palpigera,  Grebincky,  95,  105. 

Perrieri,  Bow^.,  95,  103,  104,  107. 

philippinensis.  Semper,  95,  105. 

Rodriguez  a.  Semper,  95,  105. 
Descriptions  of  some  Genera  and  Spe- 
des  of  GalerucinsB,  by  J.  S.  Baly,  156. 
Deviation    from   an  average  (Gulick), 

193. 
Diacantha,  168. 
DiaclMBta,  Benham,  661. 
Diadema,  58. 

saxatile,  Linn.,  560. 
Dias  longiremis,  Lilljeb.,  IM\  149,  456. 
Diastopora  lineata,  Macg.,  284. 

obelia,  Johnst.,  454. 
DinstyluB,  45,  47. 
DicsBum,  353. 

Dicoryre  conferta.  Alder,  460. 
Dicrupus,  357. 
Dinarda,  120,  121. 

dentata,  120. 
Diogenes  avarus,  var..  Heller,  112,  113, 
117. 

granulatus,  Afiers,  113. 

miles,  jFVz^.,  112. 
Diosaocus  tenuicomis,  Claus,  152. 
Diphasia  attenuata,  Hincks,  460. 

fallax,  Johrntf.,  460. 

pinaster,  m.  #  Sol.,  460. 

tamarisca  Ell.  #  Sol.,  460. 
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Diplopoda,  528. 

Diploptera,  531. 

Diptera,  532. 

Direction  in   Ants,  Bees,  and   Wasps 

(Lubbock),  127. 
DisoocaToa,  281. 

Disooidea  cylindrica,  Lamk.  sp.,  On 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Perignathic 
Girdle  and  of  other  Parts  of  the  Test 
of,  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan  and  W. 
Pernr  Siaden,  48. 
Discoidea,  48-61. 

oonica,  54,  55,  60. 
cylindrica,  Lamk.,  48-61 . 
Dixoni,  60. 
Fayrina,  60. 
ForgemoUi,  60. 
infera,  60. 
JuUieni,  60. 
minima,  60. 
subuouluB,  60,  61. 
DUcoporella,  280. 

calif omica^  Busk,  282. 
echinata^  ^^^f^*  ^'^• 
Holdswortkii^  Busk,  285. 
reticulata,  Macg.,  284. 
Discotubigera,  284. 

lineata,  Macg.,  284,  285. 
Disporella,  Grai/,  280. 
Divergence,  cumulative,  through  cumu- 
lative   Begregation    (Guliok),    212- 
222. 
Divergent    Evolution   through   Oumu- 
lative    Segregation,    by    Rev.   J.   T. 
GuUck,  189. 
Dodea  muricata,  Herhst^  10i>. 
ovis,  Herbst,  109. 
tetraptera,  Walk.,  109,  114,  117. 
Dogs,  £xperimentA  on    the    Sense   of 

Smell  in,  by  G.  J.  Romanes,  65. 
DolichopodicUe,  532. 
Donatia  l}Tiourium,  566,  568. 
Donax  anatinus,  46. 
Dorippe  astuta,  Fabr.,  108,  111. 

sima,  ilf.-Aatt^.,  108,111. 
Dorippidas,  111. 
Doris,  sp.,  497. 
Dosinia  exoleta,  lAnn.^  450. 

Hncta,  Tult,  450. 
Dotilla  myctiroides,  M.-Edw.,  111. 
Dragonflies,  475. 

Drepanopus  furcatus,  Brady,  149. 
Dromia  Kumphii,  ?  Fabr.,  111. 

Tulgaris,  M.-Edw.,  111. 
Dromiidea,  HI. 

Duncan,  Prof.  P.  M.,  Madreporaria  of 
Fernando  Noronha,  569. 

,  and  W.  Percy   Siaden,  On  the 

Anatomy  of  the  Perignathic  Girdle 
and    of    other   Parts  of    the   Test 


of  Disooidea  cylindrica,  Lamk^^sp^ 
48. 

Ebalia  tuberos^  Peim,,  454,  46& 
EchinidsB,  51,  5a 
Eohinocardium  oordatnm,  45. 

flavesoens,  0.  F.  MUlL,  ^  47a 
Eohino<nramus  pusillus,  45. 
Eohinodermata,  458, 462, 464, 466, 470, 

471,  472,  559. 
Echinodermata  of  Fernando  Noroobs, 

559. 
Echinoidea,  45,  48,  57. 
Eohinonemata,  568. 
Eehinoneus,  55. 
Echinus,  58. 

eeoulentus,  Linn.,  458, 470. 

niiliaris,  P.  L,  S.  Mull,  458. 

Ectinosoma    atlanticum,  Br.  Jt  Bcf*^ 

456. 
Edora,  47. 

Egeria  longipee,  Herbti,  109. 
;^inea-pagana,  478. 

Bidl^na,  Sharpe,  478. 
Eledone  cirroea,  Lamk,,  448. 
ElimsEA.  535. 
Emarginula  orassa,  Sotcerb.,  448. 

reticulata,  Sowerb.,  450. 
Entalophora  intricaria,  Busk,  278, 281. 
Entomophaga,  531. 
Entomostraoa,  47. 
Ephemeridse,  83. 

Epimeria  comigera,  J.  C.  Fabr.,  456. 
Epitragus  Batesii,  Makiin,  550, 551. 
Epunea  limbata,  549. 
Sremophila  alpestris,  ftnote,  309. 
Erinaoeus  europ^us  (Hedeehog),  KH. 
Symbiotes  tripilis,  Mick,  parasitic 
on,  404. 
Eriphia  heyimana,  Latr.^  var.  Smittm, 

jfif'Zeay,  110. 
Eriphiidse,  110. 

Ervilia  subcancellata^  Smith,  503. 
Erythrina-tree,  478. 
Escharella  rostaigera,  Smiti,  504. 
Eucalanus  attenuatus,  Dana,  148. 

setiger,  Brady,  148. 
Euchaeta  norvegica,  Boeck,  456. 
prestandre»,  Philippi,  148. 
Eucharinffi,    List    and     Synopofl  of 

Genera  of,  28,  33,  37. 
Euoharis,  Latr.,  28,  3a 
contingens,  Waik.^  37. 
deprivata.  Walk.,  30. 
festiva,  Fahr.,  29. 
furcata,  Fabr..  32. 
lello.  Walk.,  29. 
Kollari,  Font.,  28. 
rapo,  Walk.,  29. 
voW«,Walk.,31. 
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EuohariB  salates,  Walk.,  90. 
Suchariisa,  37. 
EuohariBainas,  37. 
Eudora  truncatula,  45. 
Eumenia  JeffVeysi,  Mclnt,,  458,  469. 
Eupagurus    bcnmhardus,    Linn.,    454, 
468. 

excavatus,  Miers,  454. 

Prideauxii,  Leach,  454,  469. 

pubeeoens,  Krover,  454,  469. 
Eurvnome  aspera,  Penn^  454,  468. 
Euspongia,  564,  565,  566,  568. 
Euterpe  gracilis,  ClauSy  151. 
Euthyrrapba  pacifica,  Voqurh.,  530,  533. 
Eutrochus,  4if4. 

Adamsi,  Pi/^bury,  494. 

perspectivus,  A.  AdaniSt  494. 
Eradne  Nordmanni,  Lou.,  456. 
Erania,  475. 

layigata,  Lair.,  531, 538. 
Eraniidie.  531. 

ErolutioD,  Divergent,  not  explained  by 

Natural  Selection  (Guliek),  202-212. 

ExDerimentfl  on  tlie  Sense  of  Smell  in 

Doga,  by  G.  J  Bomanes,  65. 
Eyes  and  Ocelli   in  Ants,   Bees,   and 
Wasps,  On  the  Function  of  the  Com- 
pound (Lubbock).  125. 

Fauna  of  the  Clyde  Sea-Area,  On  the 

Deep- Water,  by  W.  E.  Hoyle,  442. 
RiTia  ananas,  Lamk.,  670. 

oonferta,  Verrill,  569. 

deformata,  Ed.  ^  H.,  570. 
Fernando    Noronha,    Notes    on     the 
Zoology  of,  by  H.  N.  Ridley,  473- 
.'>70. 
Field-vole  (Arvicola  agrestis),   Gonio- 
merus  musculinus,  Mich.,  406,  and 
Myocoptes  tenax,  Mich.,  parasitic  on 
403. 
Filigrana  implexa,  BerA.,  458,  469. 
Filisparsa  orakeiensis,  Sfol.,  279,  280. 
Fiivurella  logis,  Reeve,  494. 

alternata,  Sai/,  494. 

barbadensis,  Chnelin,  495. 

cancellata,  Sowerb.,  494. 

Dysoni,  Reeve,  494. 

larva,  Reeve.  494. 

lentiginosa,  Eeeve,  494. 

nubecula,  Linn.,  495. 

Buffusa,  lieeve,  494. 
FluBtra,  44. 

foliacea,  Linn.,  452. 

secorifrons,  Pallas,  452. 
FoTcinella  Antoni,  Dohm,  532. 

Janeirensis,  Dohm,  6i32. 
Forficula  riparia.  Pall.,  5Ji2. 
ForficulidsQ,  530. 
Formica,  120. 


Formioa  bimaeulata.  Smith,  538. 

congerens,  120. 

exsMta,  121. 

fusoa,   118,  119,   121,   132,   133» 
134. 

gagatus,  121. 

pratensis,  128. 

pressilabris,  121. 

rufa,  120,  121.  126. 

rufibarbis,  121. 

ruficeps,  Fabr.,  538. 

sangmnea,  118-121,  128. 

relation  between,   and    its  slaves, 
118. 
FormicidsB,  531. 
Foasarus  ambiguus,  Linn.,  503. 
Fossores,  531. 
Fredericella  sultana,  64. 
Freshwater  Polyzoa  (Ridley),  01,  64. 
Fusus  (Sipho)  gracilis,  DaC.,  448,  466. 

Gadus  seglefinus,  Linn.,  446. 

Esmarkii,  Nilsa.,  446. 

luseus,  Linn.,  446. 

merlanguB,  Linn,,  446. 

minutus,  Linn.,  446. 

morrhua,  Linn.,  4MS. 
Galathea  Andrewsi,  45. 

dispersa,    Spence    Bate,  45,    454, 
469. 

elegans,  Adams  ^  White,  112. 

nexa,  Embleion,  4M,  469. 

squaroifera.  Leach,  45,  454,  469. 
Galatheids?.  112. 
Galbulidre,  388. 
Galearia,  BnUU,  32. 

violacea,  Brull^,  32. 
Gblene  bispinosus,  Herbst,  110. 
Ghderites  cylindrious,  Lamk.,  48. 
Galeruca,  156,  157. 

analis,  Oliv.,  184. 

Buquetii,  Gu6r.,  170. 

Ittteicomis,  Fabr.,  21. 

melanoptera,  Boisd,,  7. 

multicoatata,  Jacoby,  157. 
Galerucella,  157,  186. 
Galerucime,  On  some  Species  of,  by  J. 
S.  Baly,  1 ;  table  of  spec.,  2. 

,  Descriptions  of  some  Genera  and 

Species  of,  by  J.  8.  Baly,  156. 
Galeruoinae,  156,  163. 
Cbmmarus,  74,  475. 

locusta,  Linn.,  456. 

pulex,  83. 
Ghinosoma  attennatum,  Mayr,  538. 

dispar,  Kirb,,  531,  537. 
Gasteropoda,  503. 
Gebia,  Leach,  515. 

spinigera,  8, 1,  Smith,  515. 
GebiidsD,  112,  515. 
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Gkbiopeis  Darwlnii,  Miers^  112. 
Gecko,  474.  475,  481. 
Geladmus  Tooins,  Linn.^  110. 
Qeneration,    Independent,    Effects    of 

Selection  and  (Gulick),  202-212. 
Geococcjx,  325,  334,  336,  337,    344, 
388. 

colifomianus,  300,  325,  333,  335, 
337,  338,  388. 
Geodia,  564,  566,  567,  568. 

tumulosa,  Bk.^  564. 
Gbometree,  531. 
GeophiluB,  526. 

ocoidentalis,  MHnert,  527. 

Ridleyi,  Pocock,  526. 
Glauoidium,  323. 
Olyciphagus,  285-298. 

Crameri,  Michael,  287. 

cursor,  Gervais,  288,  295,  296. 

domwticus,  de  Geer,  285,  287,  288, 
289,  290,  291.  293,  294,  295, 
296  298. 

spinipee,  Koch,  285,  287,  288,  289, 
292,  293.  294,  295,  296,  297, 
298. 
Gljphidodon  saxatilis,  Linn,,  483. 
Gnathostomes,  58. 
Gobiesox  cephalus,  Lacip.,  483. 
Gt)bia8  Jeffireysii,  Giinther,  446. 

minutus,  Gm.,  446. 

soporator,  C.  #  V.,  483. 
Gonatouotus    pentagonus,    Adams    ^• 

White,  109. 
Goniastrtea,  570. 
Goniomerus,  Mich.,  401,  405. 

musculinuB,  Mich.,  40.5, 406  ;  para* 
sitic     on     fleld-voie     (Arvicola 
agrestis),  406. 
Gonioaoma  orucifera,  Fabr.,  110. 

inoquale,  Walk.,  110,  116,  117. 

natator,  Herbst,  110. 
Gonodactylus,  Latr.,  .526. 

chiragra,  Fabr.,  113,  506,  .526. 
Gonolobus  mioranthue,  478. 
Gorgonia  axis,  504. 
Gorgoniie,  397. 
CHrantia  ciliata,  Flem.,  460. 
Grapeidfle,  110,  512. 
Grapeoidea,  512. 
Grapsus,  Lamk.,  512,  513. 

maculatUB.  Cate^,  506,  512. 

strigosus,  Latr.,  110. 
Grey  trout,  71  ftnote,  72. 
Gryllidffi,  530.     . 
GryUodee,  634. 
GrylluB  asdmilis,  Fabr.,  530,  533. 

forticeps,  Saust.,  .530,  533. 
Gulick,  Rey.  J.  Thoe.,  Divergent  Eyo- 
lution  through  Cumulatire  Segrega- 
tion, 189. 


Gumminia,  568. 

Gygis  Candida,  Gm.,  480. 


Uaemulon  chrysargyreum,  GUnther,  483. 
Halecium  Beanii, T/oAn*/.,  460. 

haleoinum,  Linn.,  460. 

murioatum,  EU.  ^  Sol.,  460. 
HaUctus,  474,  543 

altemipes,  Kirb,,  531,  542. 

atripyga,  Kirb.,  531,  543. 

bevipyga,  Kirb.,  531,  542,  54a 
HalUoella  liberator,  Walk.,  3b. 
Haploops  setoea,  Boeck,  456. 

tubioola,  LUIj.,  456. 
Hnplosonyx,  156. 

sumatras,  161. 
HarpacticidflD,  147,  151. 
Harpacticus  chelifer,  MiiUer,  162. 
Harpinia  plumoaa,  Kroy.,  4.56. 
Harporhynchus  rufiis,  315. 
Hedgehog  {Krinacem  europteits),  Sym 
biotea    tripilitt,   Mich.,  parasitic   on, 
404. 
Heliotbis  armiger,  Hilfm.,  531,  544. 
Helix  entodonta,  Pfeiffer,  500. 

(Ophiogyra?)  quinquelirata.  Smith, 
500,  503. 
Hemidactylus  mabouia,  Mor.,  475,  481. 
Hemidianeara  Oameroni,   W.  F.  Kirb., 

34,  37. 
Hemiprogne,  390. 

zonaris,  301. 

zonatuB,  .*^. 
Hemiptera,  532. 
Hemirhamphufl     unifaaciatus,     Banz., 

483. 
Her«u8  peroultus,  Dist,,  547. 

Tariegatus,  Kirb.,  632,  547. 
Heredity  (Gulick),  192. 
Hero,   self-fertilized  plant  of  Ipomcta 

purpurea  (Darwin  &  Gulick),  2(VI. 
Hero,  264,  265,  266. 
Hesperociehla,  309-314. 

n»via,  312,  314,  392. 
Hetaerius  ferrugineus,  120. 
Heterocera,  531. 
Heterogyna,  531. 
Heteromera,  550. 

Heteroplax  dentatua,  Stimps.,  110. 
Heteropora,  278. 

cervicomis,  UOrb.,  281. 
Heteroptera,  532. 
Hexactmellida,  568. 
Hippa  scutellala,  Fabr.,  506,  515. 
Hippasteria  plana,  45.  — 

Hippidse,  515. 
Hippidea,  515. 
Hippoglossoides  limandoidea,  Bl.,  446. 

plateaaoidea,  Fabr.,  446. 
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Hippolyte,  465.  ' 

Gaiiuardi,  M.-Edw.,  4r>4.  1 

pusiola,  Kruy.,  454. 

seourifronB,  Xorman^  454. 

spinus,  Sow.^  45,  454. 
Uippomedon  Holbolli,  JiTroy.,  456. 
Hipponjx  andquatue,  Linn,^  492. 

Grayanus,  Tar.,  Menke^  493. 

rodiatuB,  Quoy  ^  Gaimard,  493. 
Hippothoa  carinata,  Norman^  452. 
Hiroinia,  564,  565,  566,  568. 
Hirundinid®,  306,  318,  352-364,  378, 

384,  387-391. 
HirundinidiB,   Anatomy  of  the  North 
American  (Dr.  B.  W.  Shufeldt),  352- 
365. 

,  Osteology  of  the  (Dr.  E.  W.  Sliu- 

feldt),  358. 
Hirundo,  352,  353,361. 

rupestris,  353. 

rustica,  353. 

urbioa,  352,  353,  366,  368. 
Uisterid®,  120. 
Holeotypus,  59. 

Holooentrum  longipinne,  C  ^  K,  483. 
Holorhaphidota,  568. 
Holothuria  intestinalis,  Asc,  #  Rath,^ 

458,470. 
Hornera,  275,  276,  278, 288. 

ooncatennata,  Retm,  275,  278. 

fiflsurata,  Bw^k,  275,  276,  278,  280. 

follacea,  Mai-g.^  276. 

frondiculata,  Laink.,  276,  278. 

galeata,  Smitt,  276. 

hiDpolyta,  !)</>.,  276. 

lichenoides,  Linn.,  276,  278. 

ramosa,  Macg.,  276. 

robusta,  Macg.,  276. 

serrata,  /?mw,  278. 

subdubia,  GolcUt,  276. 

violacea,  Sars,  276. 
Hoyle,    W.    E.,    On    the    Deep-water 

Fauna  of  the  Clyde  Sea-area,  442. 
Human  races,    se^preeate   vigour    and 
segregate  fecundity  between  (Guliok), 
267-269. 
HyalincBcia  tubicola,   0,  F.  MilU.,  458, 

469. 
Hyas  araneus,  Linn.,  454,  468. 

coarctatus.  Leach,  454,  468. 
Hyastenus  diacanthus,  De  Haan,  109. 

oryx,  A.  M.-Edw.,  109. 

planasius,  Adams  j*  White,  109. 
Hydra,  flnote,  101. 
Hydractinia  echinata,  Flftn.,  460. 
Hydrallmania  faloata,  Linn.,  460. 
Hydrocorailina,  276. 
Hydroid  Zoophyte,  565. 
Hydroida,  465. 
Hydrophilus,  432. 


HydrophylidiB,  432,  433,  438. 

Hydrozoa,  462. 

Hylotominie,  34. 

Hymenia  perspeotalls,  Hubn.,  531,  545. 

Hymeniaoidon    sanguinea,   Bk„   566, 

568. 
Hymenoptera,  474,  531. 
Hypera  alba,  46. 
Hypopus,  286,  287,  292-298. 
HyporrhagUB  marginatus,  Fabr.,  550. 

laohe  latirostris,  304. 
lanthina  fragilis,  Lamk,,  492. 
lapyx  Saussurii,  Humb.,  556,  557. 

solifuga,  HaUiday,  557. 

,  var.  WoUastoni,  557. 

Ichneumon  cynipifomiis,  Bossi,  31. 
IcteridsD,  310. 
Idmonea,  276,  278. 

fttlantioa,  Forbes,  276. 

concava,  Reuss,  276. 

eboraoensis.  Busk,  276. 

fissurata.  Busk,  275. 

pracillima.  Busk,  276. 

irregidaris,  Meneahini^  279. 

lichenoides,  Goldf.,  276. 

Meneghini,  Heller,  278,  279,  280. 

Milneana,  D'Orb.,  279,  280. 

notomala.  Busk,  279. 

radians,  La/mk.,  276,  278. 

radicata,  Kirkp.,  276. 

serpens,  Linn.,  276,  454. 
Idotea,  47. 

parallela,  Bate  #  Westw.,  47,  456, 
469. 
Idya  furcata,  Baird,  152. 
Inachus  dorsettensis,  Penn.,  454,  468. 

dorynchus.  Leach,  454. 
Insecta,  excepting  Coleoptera,  of  Fer- 
nando Noronha  (W.  F.  Kirby),  530. 
lophon  Pattersoni,  Bowerb.,  460. 
Ipomoea    purpurea,    264;  Darwin    on 
Self-fertilired     Generations     of 
(GuHck),  264. 

tuba,  467. 
Ischnoptera  lucida.  Walk,,  530,  532. 
Isias  olavipes,  Boeck,  150. 
Isocardia  cor,  Linn.,  idO,  467. 
Isopoda,  46,  113. 

Jac^uinia,  546. 

Jamra  maculosa.  Leach,  456,  469. 

Julis  luoasana,  483. 

noronhana,  Boul.,  483. 

Kapala,  Camcr.,  32,  33. 
furcata,  Camer.,  32,  33. 

Kirby.  W.  R.  A  Synopsis  of  the 
Genera  of  ChalcididsB,  6ub£unily 
EucharinaB,     with    descripticHia     of 
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several  new  Geuera  and  Species  of 

Ohalddidffi  and  Tenth  redinidie,  28. 
Kirby,  W.  F.,  Insecta,  excepting  Ooleo- 

ptera,  of  Fernando  Noronha,  530. 
Kirkpatriok,  B.,  Polyioa  of  Fernando 

Noronha,  504. 

Labidophorus    talpa^,  Kramer^    ftnote, 

287. 
Labidura  riparia,  PaU.,  630,  532. 
Lafoea  dumosa,  Flem.,  4G0. 

frutioosa,  Sara,  460. 
Lambrus  laciniatiis,  De  Hann,  109. 

lougimanus,  Leach,  109. 

longispinus,  Miers,  109. 

prensor,  Herftst,  109. 
Lauiellibranohiata,  503. 
Lamellicomia,  549. 
Lauiufl.  312,  316.  317. 

ludovicianus  excubitorides,  ftnote, 
313. 
Laophonte  curticaudata,  Boeck,  152. 

serrata,  Claus,  152. 
Larida,  479. 
Larridffi,  531. 
LasiuB  flavuB,  118. 

niger,  118,  121,  127,  131,  132,  133, 
134,  136. 
LaUrus  breyicauda,  Beeve,  488. 

concentricus,  Reeve,  488. 

gracilis,  Beeve,  488. 

spadioeua,  Beeve,  488. 
Leda  mjputa,  Miill.,  450,  467. 

Vf  f.  brevirostris,  Jeffr.,  450. 

Le^ininosae,  474,  479. 
Leiolophi^,  Miers,  513. 

planiasimus,  Herbst,  506,  513. 
Lepiaoptetia    of    Fernando     Noronba 

(Kirby),  531. 
Lepisma,  557,  558. 

corticola,  Bidley,  558. 

Leal,  Bidleif,  5.57. 

saccharina,  558. 
Lepralia  cleidosloma,  Smi/t,  504. 

depressa,  Bmk,  604. 
LeptodiuB,  A.  Milne-Edw.,  511. 

amerioanus,  Saussure,  511. 
Leptoplana    tremellaris,    0.  F.   MiUl., 

458,469. 
Leptoxena,  186,  188. 

eximea,  Baly,  186,  188. 
Lepus  amerioanus,  141. 

gladalis,  144. 
Leuclartia  flaTioomis,  Clamt  148. 
Leuconia  saoculata.    Carter,  566,  568, 

569. 
Leucophsa  surinamensis,   Linn,,  530, 

533. 
Leuoosia  craniolaris,  Linn.,  111. 

hmnatosticta,  Ada/ina  ^  WkUe,  111. 


Leuoosia  mannorea,  Bdl,  HI. 

Whitei,  Bdl,  111. 
Leuoomidfl9,  111. 
Leuoothoe  spinioarpa,  JbUd.,  4d6. 
Leucosonia  oin^uliiera,  Lamk.,  487. 

leucozonalis,  LawJc.,  4Sf!. 

ocellata,  GtHtiin,  48a 

rudis,  Beeve,  487. 
LtbelUila  basalis,  Burm.,  537. 

flavescens,  Fabr.,  537. 
LibeUulidA,  531. 
Lichenopora,  278,  280, 281, 282, 2W. 

bullata.  Macg.,  281. 

califomica.  Busk,  282,  285. 

ciliaU,  Busk,  283. 

echinata,  Macg.,  281,   282,  383. 
285. 

fimbriata,  282. 

ffrignonensia,  Busk,  282, 2S3, 2^ 

hispida,  Fief».,  454. 

,  Tar.  mieandrina,  Peaek,  4H 

Holdsworthii,  Busk,  281.282, 285. 

nOTSB-zelandisB,  Busk,  2S2. 

pristid,  Macg.,  281,  2iS3. 

radiata,  Aud.,  281,  282. 

reticulata,  Macg.,  281.  284. 

Terruoaria.  0.  Fabr.,  454. 

Tietoriensis,  Waters,  284,  285. 

wanganuiensis,  WaJers,  282. 
lichenopone,  On  the  OricelU  of  mme. 

by  A.  W.  Waters,  280.  282, 283.  ^ 
Ligyrocoris  balteatus,  8fH,  532. 547. 

bipundatos,  Kirb.,  532,  547. 
Lima  elliptica,  Jeffr.^  450,  457. 

multioostata,  499. 

squamosa,  rar.,  Lamk.,  499. 
Limn^,  74,  83. 

oYata,  Tar.  peregra,  83. 
Linens,  437. 

Liparis  liparis,  Linn.,  446. 
Lirata,  Camer,,  33. 

luteogaater,  Camer,,  33. 
Liripora  Uneata,  Macg.,  2M. 
Lithodee  maia,  Linn.,  45, 454, 4^- 
Littorina  angulifera,  Lamk^  491. 

nodulosa,  ffOrb,,  491,  508. 

trocbiformis.  Tar.,  Smith,  491, 503. 
Looh-Leren  Trout  {Salmo  levenemis), 

Onthe,  byF.Day,  71. 
LocusUdie,  530. 
Lomechusa,  120. 

strumosa,  120. 
LongeTity  of  Ants,  Bees,  aini  Wt*pi 

(Lubbock),  133. 
Longioomia,  555. 
Lonffipedia  coronata,  C/au$,  151. 
Lophaotwa,  A.  M.^Edtt.,  511. 

lobata,  MUne-Edw.,  511. 
Lophius  piscatorius,  Linu^  446. 
Lophopus,  61-64. 
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Lophopus  cryfltallinus,  63. 

LcDdenfeldi,  Rileyj  62,  64. 
Lophozozymus  epheliticus,  Linn.i  109. 
Lophjrooera,  Camer.,  32,  33. 
nigromaculata,  Camer.,  32. 
stramineipes,  Cctmer,,  32. 
Lottia  onychina,  Gould,  496. 
Lowne,  B.  T.,  On  the  Structure  of  the 
Retina  of   the   Blowfly  {Calliphora 
erythrocephala\  406. 

,  On  the  Structure  and  Derelop- 

inent    of    the    Ovaries   and    their 
Appendages  in  the  Blowfly  (Calli- 
pnora  erythrocephcUa),  418. 
Lubbock,   Sir  John,   Obeeryations    on 
Ants.  Bees,  and  Wasps,  PartXI.,118. 
Lubbo<^ia  squillimana,  Claus,  153. 
liucilia  ciesar,  125. 
Luoina  pecten,  Larnk.^  503. 
Luidia  Savignyi,  45. 
liumbricus  terrestris,  561. 
liumpenus  lampetriformis  on  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland,  occurrence  of,  by 
Geo.  Sim,  38. 
Lumpenus,  38-48. 

lampetriformis,  38,  39.  41,  48. 
Luperodee,  ftnote,  163. 
alboplagiatus,  163. 
discrepens,  ftnote,  163. 
prseustus,  itnote,  163. 
Lycienidas  531. 
LygffiidsB,  532. 
LygSBus  anticus,  Walk,,  546. 

rufoculis,  Kirb.,  532,  546. 
Lysianax  tumida,  Kroy.,  456. 

Mabuia  punctata,  Gray,  481. 
Machairopus,  Thomps.,  152. 

sanctse-crucis,  ThoTtips.,  152,  155, 
Machilis,  sp.,  558,  559. 
Macrochires,  Studies  of  the,  by  Dr.  R. 

W.  Shufeldt.  299-394. 
Macrophthalmidie,  110. 
Bfacrophya  corallipes,  Everam.,  34. 

femoralis,  Evervm.y  34. 

Saundersi,  W,  F.  Kirh.,  34,  37. 
Macrura,  112. 
Macrur^us  Crustacea,  465. 
Mactra  elliptica,  Bromi,  450,  467. 

solida,  46. 

stultorum,  46. 
Madreporaria   of  Fernando  Noronha, 

by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan,  569. 
Madreporaria  aporosa,  569. 

fungida,  570. 
Maeandrina,  570. 
Mtera  longimana,  Leach,  456. 

Loyeni,  Brus,,  456. 
MaUMiersii,  Walk,,  109,  113, 117. 
Maudtt,  109. 


Maioidea,  507. 
Malacodermata,  550. 
Mammalia  of  Fernando  Noronha,  476. 
Mammals  and  Birds  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Territory,  and  of  Arctic 
Coast  of  America,  by  Dr.  J.  Rae,5136. 
Margaronia  jairusalis.  Walk.,  531,  545. 
Marginella  fluctuata,  C.  B.  Adams,  403. 

sa^ttata.  Hinds,  489. 
Marimboudo,  541. 

Mastigophora  Dutertrei,  Audmiin,  504. 
Matuta  Banksii,  Leach,  111. 
lunaris,  Herbsi,  111. 
yjctrix,  Fabr.,  111. 
Matutidas,  111. 
Mbebu,  name  of  Sula  leucogustra,  in 

Fernando  Noronha,  480. 
MecjTiocera,  7'honips.,  150. 

aausi,  Thomps.,  150,  155. 
Melampyrum  pratense,  Ants  and  Seeds 

of  (Lubbock),  133. 
Melitodes,  397. 

ochracea,  397. 
Mella  zinckenella,  Treitschke,  .531,  546. 
Melobesia,  565,  566. 
Melophagus  ovinus,  434. 
MemDraniporacatenularia,«AK;2f«>n,452. 
Fleming!,  Bmk,  452. 
pilosa,  Linn.,  452. 
Menippus,  157. 

Merlucdus  merlucoius,  Linn.,  446. 
Meroncidius  indistinctus,  Walk.,  536. 

yiridineryis,  Kirb.,  530,  536. 
Morula,  309,  310. 
Mesomyodian  birds,  387,  388. 
Metagea,  W.  F.  Kirb.,  30,  33. 

zalates.  Walk.,  30. 
Metopograpsus  messor,  1 13. 
Michael,  A.   D.,  Researches   into    the 
Life-histories  of  Glyciphagus  dotnes- 
ticus  and  G.  spinipes,  285. 

,   On  some  Unrecorded  Parasitic 

Acari  found  in  Great  Britain,  400. 
Micippa  curtispina,  Hasw.,  109. 

mascarenica,  Kossm.^  109. 
Microphrys,  M.'Edw,,W^. 
bicornutus,  Latr.,  507. 
Microporella  ciHata,  PaU.,  452. 
impressa,  Aud.,  452. 
Tiolacea,  Johnst.,  504. 
Mioropus,  362-384. 

melanoleucus,  303,  365,  377,  380- 
383,  390,  393,  394. 
Microyelia  ya^ans.  White,  548. 
Migration  of  Organism  (Gulick),  193. 
Mimicry  among  Ants  (Lubbock),  121. 
Mithraculm  coromUus,  A.  Milne-£dw., 

510. 
Mithrax,  Leach,  &OtJ, 

yerruooeus,  M.-Edw^  507. 
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Mithrax        (Mithraoulud)      coronatus, 
Herb»t,  510. 
(Teleophrys)  cristulipee,     Stimps., 
508. 
Mitra,  489.' 

Adamsi,  Dohrn,  489. 
ansulafa,  Sowerb.,  488,  489. 
barbadensis,  Gnielin,  488. 
caffra,  39«. 
cai^ea.  Reeve,  489. 
consa}ufuinea,  Beeye,  489. 
dermestma,  Lamk.,  489. 
formosensis^    G.  B.   Sowerb.^   395, 

400. 
histrio,  Reeve,  489. 
leucodesma,  Reeve,  488,  489. 
niicro2onias.  Reeve,  488. 
pardalis,  Kusfer,  489. 
picta,  Reeve,  488. 
pisolina,  Lamk.,  489. 
pidchella.  Reeve,  489. 
rocurva,  G.  B.  Sowerb.,  396, 400. 
Smithi,  G.  B.  Sowerb.,  396,  400. 
tesdellata,  Kiener,  488. 
(Pusia)  ansulata,  Sowerb.,  488. 
Mitrularia  alveolata,  A.  Adams,  492. 

uncinata,  Reeve,  492,  503. 
Modiola  barbata,  Linn.,  450,  467. 

modiolus,  Linn.,  450. 
Modiolaria  marmorata,  Forbes,  450. 
Mollia  antiqua,  Smitt,  504. 
Mollusca,  46.  448,  462-476. 
MoUusca    of   Fernando    Noronba,    by 

E.  A.  Smith,  483. 
MoUusks,     terrestrial,    of      Sandwich 
Islands  (GuUok),  189. 

,  diversity  of  species  not  caused  by 

differences  in  environment,  nor  proba- 
bly to  sexual  selection  (Gulick),  189. 
Molva  molva,  Linn.,  446. 
Momordica  oharantia,  474. 
Mo  mot  us  Lesson  i,  347. 
Monedula  signala,  Linn.,  474,  531,  540. 
Monoculodes  longimanus,  Spencc  Bate  ^ 
Westw.,  456. 
Stimpsoni,  Spence  Bate,  456. 
Monolepta,  Erichs.,  156, 163,  164,  178. 
Cuminarii,  Baly,  165,  167. 187. 
foveiooUi^  Baly,  165,  167,  188. 
hnmorrhoidalis,   Fabr^   164,  167, 

187. 
pauperata,  163. 

terrainata,  Goer.,  166,  167,  188. 
verticalis,  Baly,  167,  188. 
Wallacei,  Baly,  166,  167,  188. 
Morphology  of  Ampclis  ccdrorum  (Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt),  306-318. 

of   certain  Ct/pseli   and   Trochiii 

(Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt),  365-387. 
Muoronella  Peaohii,  Johiat,,  452. 


Mucronella  ventricosa,  Hass.,  452,  454. 
Multitubigera,  280. 
Munida  rugosa,  Fahr.,  454,  469. 
Munna  whiteana,  Spence  Bate  ^  Westw., 

456. 
Muraena  catenafca,  Bl.,  483. 

pavonina,  Rich.,  483. 

Tidna,  Cast.,  483. 
Morex  erosus,  Broderip,  486. 

obeliscus,  A.  Ada/ns,  486. 

pauperculuB,  C.  B.  Adams,  486. 

(Oomebra)  alveatus,  Kiener,  486. 

( )  erosus,  Broderip,  486. 

( )  obeliscus,  A.  Adams,  48(5. 

( )  pauperoulus,  C,  B,  Adams, 

486. 
Mus  musculus,  476. 

rattus,  474,  476,  477. 
Musca,  408,  437,  438. 

domeetica,  439. 

Tomitoria,  406,  420. 
MusoidsB,  532. 

Muscles,  pectoral,  of  Atttrostomus  and 
Chordeiles  (Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt),  345. 
Musk-rat,  142. 
Mutilla,  35. 

My  a  truncata,  Linn.,  450. 
Myocoptes,  400. 

muBculinus,  400.  401,  402,  403. 

tenax.  J^ich.,  400,  401,  406. 

parasitic    on    field-vole    (Arvieola 
aarestis),  403. 
Myodes  hudsonicus,  143. 
Myra affinis,  J^//,  111. 

australifl,  Hasw.,  Ill, 

carinata.  Bell,  HI. 
MyrioiKKla  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by 

R.  1.  Pocock,  526. 
Myrmedonias,  121. 
Myrmica,  119. 

liBvinodis,  119. 

rubra,  120. 
Mysidffi,  45. 

Mysidopsis  didelphys,  yorman,  456. 
Mysis  neglecta,  G.  0.  Sars,  456. 
Mytilus  exufltus  {Lamk.),  Reeve,  499, 

603. 
Myxilla  incrustans,  Johnst.,  460. 

Naididn,  94. 
Naia,  92,  93,  97,  98. 

auricularis,  94, 101. 

barbata,  94. 

decapoda,  93. 

digitata,  MiiUer,  92,  93.  94,  103. 

quadricuspida,  94. 
Nasda  oapiUaris,  Watson,  503. 
Natica  Alderi,  Forbes,  448,  466. 

Montagui,  Forbes,  448,  467. 

sordida,  PhU.,  448,  467. 
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Natural  History  of  the  Qenus  Dero,  by 
£.  0.  BouaBeld,  91. 

Selection  (Guliek),  190. 

,  divergent  Evolution  not  ex- 
plained by  (Guliek),  202-212. 

Necrophaffa,  549. 

Nemoria  denticularia,  Wcdk.^  531,  54-1. 

Nephrops  norvegicus,  Linn.,  45,  454, 
469. 

Neptunus  pelagicus,  Linn.^  1 10. 

Nerita,  493. 

asoensionis,  Gmelin,  493,  503. 

Nesticus,  125. 

spelunearum,  125. 

Neuroptera,  531. 

Nicotiana  tabacum,  264. 

Nika  edulis,  Bisso,  454.  469. 

Nitella,474. 

Noctua  armifferOf  Hiibn.,  544. 

Noc^uae,  531. 

Notes  on  some  of  the  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territory,  and  of  the  Arctic  Coast  of 
America,  by  Dr.  J.  Rae,  136. 

Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Crustacea 
from  Singapore,  by  A.  O.  Walker, 
107. 

Notes  on  the  Zoology  of  Fernando  No- 
ronha,  by  H.  N.  Ridley,  473. 

Nucula  nitida,  Sow.,  46.  450,  467. 
nucleus,  Linn.,  450,  467. 
sulcata,  Bronn,  450,  467. 
tenuis,  Mont,  450,  467. 

Nursia  plicata,  Herbst,  HI. 

Nyctibius,  299,  339,  351,  388. 

Nyctidromus  albicoUis,  var.  Merrilli, 
and  Cypseloides  niger.  Notes  on  (Dr. 
B.  W.  Shufeldt),  aS3. 

Nyctidromus,  351,  383,  384,  3«8. 

albicollifl,  var.  Merrilli,  351  ftnote, 
383,384. 

Nyctiphanee  norvegica,  M,  Sars,  456, 
469. 

Nyctomis  aethereus,  340. 
grandis,  340.  343. 

Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  An- 
trottomu8  apart  from  the  Skeleton 
(comparisons  with  Ckordeiles)  (Dr. 
R.  W.  Shufeldt),  343-352. 

Observations  on  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps, 
Part  XI.,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
118. 

Ochralea,  163. 

Octopus  rugosuB,  Bosc,  484. 

Ocypoda,  Fabr.,  512. 

arenaria,  Catesby,  512. 
arenarms,  Kingsl.,  512. 

Ocypodidie,  512. 

Odonata,  531. 
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(Eoanthidie,  534. 

CBoanthus    pallidocinctus,   Kirb.,   530, 

533. 
(Eoella.  Kirb.,  530,  535. 

furdfera,  Kirb.,  530,  635. 
CEnidea,  Baly,  156,  157,  159. 

csBruleipennis,  BcUyj  159,  187. 

Jacobyi,  Baly,  160,  187. 

pallipes,  Fabr..  161,  187. 
Oithona  cnallengerii,  Brady,  151. 

pluraifera,  Dana,  151. 

sedger,  Dana,  151. 

spinifrons,  Boeck,  151,  456. 
Oligochasta  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by  W. 

B.  Benham,  560. 
Oligochffita.  99.  100, 103. 560. 
Oliva    Biilowi,    G.   B.    Sowerb,,    395, 
400. 

emicator.  Meusch.,  395. 

fulgida.  Reeve,  487,  503. 

literata,  Lamk,,  487. 

nivea,  487. 

pulchella,  Duclos,  487,  503. 

(Olivella)  nivea,  Grnelin,  487. 
Oncaea  obtusa,  Dana,  153. 
Onoinopus  neptunus,  Adams  ^  While, 

109. 
Onus  cimbrius,  Linn.,  446. 

maoulatus,  Risso,  446. 
Onvchomorpha    lamelligera,    Stimps., 

Ill,  117. 
Ophiaoantha,  sp.,  560. 
Ophidonais,  ftnote,  98. 
Opbiocuida  braehiata,  44. 
Ophioooma  echinata,  Ag.,  560. 

nigra,  0.  F.  MiUl.,  458,  470. 

pumila,  Liitk.,  560. 
Ophioglypha  affinis,  Liitk.,  458,  470. 

albida,  Forbes,  44,  458,  470. 

lacertosa,  Penn.,  44,  458,  470. 
Ophiopholis  aculeata,  0.  F.  Mail.,  458, 

470. 
Ophiothrix  pentaphyllum,  Penn.,  45, 

458,  470. 
Ophiura  cinerea,  M.  4'  Tr.,  560. 
Ophiuroids,  44. 
Ophrys  apifera,  237. 
Opsibotys    flavidissimalis,   Grote,   531, 

546. 
Orasema,  Cameron,  29,  33. 

flavipes.  Cam.,  29. 

siramineipes,  Cam.,  29. 
Oreophonis  reticulatus,  Adams  S-  While, 

111. 
Organism,  migration  of  (Guliek),  193. 
Oribatidae,  29(i. 

Orthalicus  MacAndrewi,  G.  B,  Sotoerb., 
398,400. 

Bensoni,  399. 
Orthoptera,  530. 

XX.  41 
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Osteology  of  Ol^ordeile^  Phalaenoptilus, 
and  Antroetomus  (Dr.  B.  W.  Shu- 
feldt),  348^352. 

of  the  Hirundinidffi  (Dr.  R.  W. 

Shufeldt),  358. 

of    Trogon    mexicanus    and    T. 

puella  (Dr.   B.  W.  Shufeldt),  318- 

Otocoris,  309,  310,  316,  317. 

alpestris  arenicola,  ftnote  309,  312, 
314. 
(Moells  of  Cjcloetoraatous  Bryozoa,  on 
some,  by  A.  W.  Waters,  275. 

of  some  Lichenopone,  on  the,  by 

A.  W.  Waters,  280. 
Ovulum,  397. 

PhUippinarum,  397. 
(Birostra)  Haynesi,  G,  B.  Sowerb., 
397,  400. 
Oialis  Koronhse,  474. 
Oxvrhyncha,  109. 
Oxystomata,  111. 

Pachygrapeus  transrersuB,  Gibbes,  110, 

113. 
Pachyzanda  detritalia,  Gu^.,  531 ,  546. 
J^aguridse,  U2. 
I^agurus  Bernhardus,  45.  '      ' 

macuhtus,  Catesby,  612. 

Prideauxi,  46. 

Thompsoni,  45. 
Paljemon  carcinus,  Fabr,^  U2. 
{>aliciuomd£e,  112,  518. 
Palinurid^,  112,  616. 
Palinuriis  omatus,  Fabr.^  112. 
Palmipes  membranaoeus,  45. 
Palpicomia,  549. 
Pandalug,  465. 

annulioomis,  Leach,  45,  456. 

bre^irostrie,  Rathke,  456. 
:pantala  flavescens,  Fabr.,  531.  537. 
PanuliruB,  Gray,  500,  516,  517. 

echinatus,  S.  I.  Smithy  516. 

inermis,  Kirkp.,  516. 

omatus,  Fabr.,  516. 
Papilio  Hanno.  St  oil,  543. 
Paracalanus  parvus,  Claus,  148. 
ParadesmuB    gracilis,    C.    Koch,    526, 

528. 
Parasitic  Acari  found  in  Great  Britain, 
on  some  unrecorded,  by  A.  D.  Michael, 
400. 
Paraulaca,  168,  188. 

angulicollis,  Motsch,  188. 

(Aulacophora)  angulicollis,  Mptsch, 
168. 
Paridea,  26. 

thoracia,  Balf/,  27. 
jParthenopidaj,  109. 
fartula,  501. 


Pasiphasa  sivado,  Bisso,  456. 
Patagial  Muscles  of  the  Pectoral  Limb 
of  Antrostomua  and    Chordeiles,  on 
the  mode  of  Insertion  of  the  (Dr.  B. 
W.  Shufeldt),  344. 
Patagona,  370. 
gtgas,  369. 
PaussiosB,  121. 
Pecten  maximus,  Linn.,  450. 
noronbensis,  Smithy  603. 
opercularis,  Linn.,  450,  467. 
pusio,  Linn.,  450,  467. 
septemradiatus,  MUll.,  450,  467. 
striatus,  NiUL,  450,  467. 
tigrinus,  Niill.,  450. 
Pectinaria  belgioa,  Pall.,  458,  469. 
Pectinatella,  62. 

Pectoral    Limb    of    Antrostomus    and 
ChordeiltA,  on  the  Mode  of  Insertion 
of  the  Patagial  Muscles  of  the  (Dr. 
B.  W.  Shufeldt),  344. 
Pectoral  Limbs  of  certain  Ct/pf^li  and 
Trochili,  A  Critical  Comparison   of 
the  (Dr.  B.  W.  Shufeldt),  309. 
PeotoraJis  major,  357. 
Peotunculus  angulatus,  399. 

crebreliratus,   Q.  B.  Sowerb.,  399, 

400. 
pectinatus,  Gmelin,  603. 
Pelecanidie,  480. 

Pelvic  Limb  in  Antrostomus  and  Chor- 
deiles,  Anatomy  of  the  (Dr.  B.  W. 
Shufeldt),  346. 
Penffiidae,  112,  623. 
PeniEus  aflinis,  M.-Edw.,  1 12. 

monodon,    Fabr,,    var.    carinatus, 

Dana,  112. 
Telutinus,  Dana,  112. 
Pennatula  phosphorea,  Linn.,  44,  460. 
Pentatoma  testacea.  Ball,  532,  546. 
Pentatomids,  5;^2. 
PericeridflB,  507. 

Perigonimus  repens,  Wright,  460. 
Perilampinffi,  28. 
Periohyx,  663. 
Periplaneta   americana,    Linn.,    530, 

63^ 
Petrochelidon,  354,  361. 

lunifrons,  304,  354,  361. 
Petrolisthes,  Stimps.,  513. 
asiaticus.  Leach,  515. 
corallicola,  var.,  Hasw.,  112,  117. 
dentata,  M.-Edw.,  112. 
marginatus,  Stimps.,  613,  516. 
Phaethon  athereus,  Linn.,  480. 
Phakellura  hyalinata,  Linn.,  531,  546. 
PhaUsna-Geoitietra    hyalinata,    Linn , 

545. 
Phalffnoptilus,  322,  334,  349,  ;350.  351, 
384. 
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PhatenoptUuB  Nuttalli,  302,  339,  348, 

349,351,384.393. 
PhanopteridsB,  530. 
PharomacruB  mocinno,  321. 
Phaeianella,  sp.,  503. 
Pheidole  oramvora,  Kirb.y  531,  539. 

pusilla,  Heer,  639. 
Philhydrus  marginellus,  Fabr.,  549. 
Philine  scabra,  46. 
Philjra  pisum,  De  Haan^  111. 
Pbolas  crispata,  46. 
Phycidida,  531. 

Pht/cis  zinckenella,  Treitecbke,  546. 
PhylactolieinatX)U8  Polyzoa,  61. 
Pbyllodromia   poststriga,   Walk.^   530, 

532. 
Phyeiological  Selection   and  Segregate 

Fecundity  (Oulick),  197-202. 
Pbytopbaga,  156. 
PicariflB,  ^^m. 
Picidae,  330. 
Piluumus  de  Haanii,  Miers,  110. 

labyrintbicus,  Miers,  110. 

Tespertilio,  Fabr.,  110. 
Pimpinella  saxifrage,  82. 
Pinnotheres  obesus,  Datia,  111. 
Pinnotberidfe,  HI. 
Pisa  bicornuta^  Latr.,  507. 
Pisania  pusio.  Linn,^  486. 
Pisces,  446,  462,  464. 
Pisces  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by  G.  A. 

Boulenger,  483. 
Pisum  sativum,  237,  266. 
Plagusia,  Lair.,  513. 

depressa,  Fabr.^  513. 
Planorbis,  475. 

fragilis,  Brcuner,  502. 

Gilberti,  Bunker,  .502. 

noronbensis,  Smith,  502,  503. 
Platalea  ajaja,  380. 
Platyartbrus,  Experiments  with  (Sir  J. 

Lubbock)  124. 
Platyartbrus  Hoffmanseggii,  136. 
Platypus  parallelus,  F.,  554. 
Platyxantha,  Bolt/,  158. 

clypeata,  BcUi/,  158-187. 
Plecotreuia,  501. 
Plesiofungid®,  Dune,  670. 
Pleuromnia  abdominale,  ClauSf  148. 
Pleuronectes    cynoglossus,    Linn.,    44, 
446. 

flesus,  Ldnn.,  448. 

limanda,  Linn.,  448. 

microcephalus,  Donov.,  448. 

platessa,  Linn.,  448. 
Pleurotoma  ctiprea.  Reeve,  485. 

fuscescens,  Gray,  485. 

nebula,  395. 

nigrescens.  Gray,  485. 

pcuciUus,  Beeve,  485. 


Pleurotoma  aolida^  0.  B.  Adams,  485. 
turrioula,  Mont.,  46. 
(Bela)  turricula,  Mont.,  448,  466. 
(Crassispira)    fuscescens,    Gray^ 

485. 
(Mangelia)  Brionae,  G.  B.  Sowtrb.i 
395,  400. 
Plumatella,  61,  62. 

Aplini,  MacgilL,  64. 
repens,  var.  a,  Allm.,  64. 
PlumiUaria  Oatbarina,  Johnst.,  460. 

pinnata,  Linn.,  460. 
Pocock,  R.  I.,  Crustacea  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  506. 

,  Myriopoda  of  Fernando  Noronha, 

526. 
Podargus,  209,  339,  351,  388. 

gigas,  340. 
Podoceropsis  Sophia,  Boeck,  456. 

undata,  Spence  Bate,  456. 
Podophtbalmia,  109, 113. 
Podopbtbalmus  vigil,  Fabr.,  110. 
Polistes,  474. 

instabilis,  Sauss.,  541. 
Ridleyi,  Kirb.,  531,  541. 
called  Mariinboudo  in  Fernando 
Noronha,  541. 
Pollen,  Darwin  on  the  influence  of  Po- 
tency in  (Gulick),  242. 
Polycarpa  pomaria,  Sao.,  448,  466. 
Polycremnus  ochtodes,  Herbst,  110. 
Polyergus  rufeseens,  118.  120. 
Polyonyx    cometes.    Walk.,    112,    116. 
117. 
obesulus.  White,  112. 
Polyplacopbora,  503. 
Poly therses,  Duchass.  et  Mich.,  564, 566, 

568,  569. 
Polytreraa,  564,  565. 
miniaceum,  564. 
Polytrichum.  44. 
Polyzoa  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by  R. 

Kirkpatrick,  504. 
Polyzoa,  61,  452,  462.  464,  4(>5,  504. 
Poraacentrus    leuoostictus,    M.   4"    7., 

483. 
Pompilidas,  531. 

Pompilus  nesophilus,  Kirb.,  474,  631, 
MO. 
sobrinus,  Blanch.,  540. 
Pontobdella  muricata,  Linn.,  458 
Porania    pulvillus,    0.    F.    Mull.,   45, 

458. 
Porcellanella  picta,  SHmps.,  112,  117. 
(Petrolistnes)      corallicola,      var., 
Hasw.,  113. 
Porcellanidae,  112,513. 
Porcellanidea,  513. 
Porcellidium  viride,  Philippi,  1.52. 
Porella  corapressa,  Sow.,  452. 
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Poriferft  of  Fernando  Noronha,  by  H. 

J.  Carter,  564. 
Porifera,  460,  462. 
PortunidfB,  110. 
PortunuB,  46. 

depurator,  Linn.,  45,  454,  468. 
holsatufl,  Fabr,,  45,  454. 
marmoreus,  Leach^  454. 
pusilltts.  Leach,  45,  454,  468. 
Prairie-hen,  139. 
Priaj^ulus  caudatus,  45,  47. 
PristiuruB  melanostomus,  Bonap.,  446. 
PtM[ne,  352-366. 

sttbis,  301.  304,  352,  355,  358, 365, 
393. 
Proto,  Dutrochet,  94,  103. 
PBalurus,  299.  351,  388. 
Psamraobia  Ferroensis,  46. 
Psammonemata,  568. 
Pseudocalanus   elongatus,  Boeck,  148, 

456. 
Pseudocophora,  Jacohy,  29,  168. 

ambusta,   Erichs.,   169,    170,  172, 

174, 175, 188. 
bicolor,  Jacoby,  169. 
brunnea,  Baty,  26,  169,  170,  173, 

174, 188. 
BuqueUi.  Guir.,  169, 170, 171, 172, 

188. 
distincta,  Baly,  169,  171,  188. 
Erichsoni,  Baly,  169,  171. 188. 
flaveola,  Baly,  169,  173,  188. 
pectorolis,  Baly,  169,  174,  188, 
perplexa,  Baly,  170,  175,  188. 
uniplagiata,  Jacoby,  169,  173,  174, 

188 
Wallacei,    Baly,    169,    173,    174, 
188. 
Pseudotrimera,  556. 
Pnlogaster,  Blanch.,  30,  33. 
cupreus,  Blanch.,  30. 
pelUpes,  BrulU,  30. 
Psilopiw   metallifer,   Walk.,  474,   532, 

548. 
Psclus  phantapus.  Strussenf.,  458. 
Pterylographical  tracts  of  Antrostomus 
and   Chordeiles,  on  the  (Dr.  R.  W. 
Shufeldt).  339-343. 
Punoturella    Noaohina,     Zt»».,   450, 

467. 
Pupa  pellucida,  Pfdffer,  601. 

Bolitaria,  &mith,  501,  603. 
Purpura  aodncta.  cPOrh.,  486. 

hffimaBtoma,  Linn.,  486. 
Pycnarthrum  gracile,  Eichh.,  554. 

setulosuni,  Waterh.,  553. 
Pycnogonum  littorale,  46. 
Pjgidicrana  notigera,  Sthl,  530,  532. 
P^lee,  531. 
Pyralis  manihotalis,  Gufn.,  531,  545. 


Pyralis  perspectalis,  HUhn.,  545. 
Pythia  inflata,  Pfeiffer,  501. 

Bae,  Dr.  J.,  Notee  on  some  of  the  Birds 
and  Mammals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  Territory,  and  of  the 
Arctic  Coast  of  America,  136. 

Baja  dayata.  Linn.,  446. 
fullonica,  Linn.,  446. 
maculata,  Montag.,  446. 

Ranunculus  aquatalis,  82. 

Recognition  of  Friends  in  Ants,  Bees, 
and  Wasps  (Lubbock),  128. 

Relation  between  Formica  sanguinea 
and  its  slayes,  1 18. 

Remips,  Latr.,  516. 

cubensis,  de  Sauss.,  515. 
scuteUatus,  Fabr.,  515. 

Reptilia  of  Fernando  Noronha.  by  Q.  A. 
Boulenger,  481. 

Researches  into  the  Life-histories  of 
Glyciphagus  dometticus  and  G.  tpi' 
nipeSf  by  A.  D.  Michael,  285. 

RhagoTelia  incerta,  Kirb.,  532,  548. 

Rhaphidonemata,  568. 

Rhincalanus  comutus,  Dana,  148. 
gigas,  Brady,  148. 

RhiplpaUus,  W'.  F.  Kirb.,  31 ,  33,  37. 
Cameroni,  W.  F.  Kirb.,  37. 
volusus.  Walk.,  Zl,  2^1. 

Rhizopidffi,  110. 

Rhomboidichtbys  lunatus.  Linn.,  483. 

Rhombus  megastoma.  Donov.,  446. 
norregicus,  Gimtker,  446. 
punctatus,  Bl.,  446. 

Rhopalocera,  531. 

Rhynchophora,  653. 

Rhynchopora  bispinosa,  Johnst.,  604. 

Ridley,  H.  N.,  Notes  on  the  Zoology  of 
Fernando  Noronha,  473. 

,   Thysanura  and   Collembola  of 

Fernando  Noronha,  566. 

Ridley,  S.  O.,  On  the  Characters  of  the 
Qenus  Lophopus,  with  description  of 
a  new  species  from  Australia,  61. 

Rissoa,  sp.,  603. 

abyssicola,  Forbes,  448,  466. 

Rock-grouse,  140. 

Romanes,  G.  J.,  Experiments  on  the 
Sense  of  Smell  in  Dogs.  65. 

Roseia  Oweni,  Ball,  448. 

Rotifera,  97. 

Rusticus  adoletcens  Hanno,  Hiibn.,  543. 

Sahella  paxonia,  Saw,  458,  469. 
Saccharissa,  W.  F.  Kirb.,  37. 

contingens,  Watk.,  37. 
Salarias  atlanticus.  C.  #  V.,  483. 

▼omerinus.  C\  tj-  V'.,  483. 
Salmacis,  58. 
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Salmo  albua,  90. 

caecifer,  Pamell,  71. 

Cumberland,  Lacfp.,  74. 

fario,  71,  76,  7«,  79,  86,  90. 

ferox,  ftnote  84,  86. 

iridens,  ftnot^,  87. 

lemanus,  75, 90. 

leTenensis,  Walk.,  71,  72,  76. 

salar,  ftnote,  71. 

taurinus,  Walk,,  71,  72. 
Salmon-trout,  ftnote,  71. 
Samea  castellalis,  ChtUr,,  531,  545. 
Sand-wasps,  474. 
Sapphirina  inaequalis,  Dana,  153. 

metallina,  153. 

serrata,  Brady,  153. 
Sarcophaga  calida,  Wirdrm.,  532,  548. 

carnaria,  420. 
SarooptidiB,  401,  405. 
Saxicava  rugoea,  Linn,,  452,  467. 
Sayomis,  313. 

Scalaria  hellenica,  Forbes,  603. 
Scalpellum  vulgare,  Leach,  456. 
Scaphander  lignarius,  Linn.,  448. 
Scapteriscus  abbreTiatus,  Soudd.,  630, 

533. 
Schizaspidia.  Westw.,  31,  33. 

furcifera,  Wegtw.,  31. 

maculata,  Wesfw.,  29. 

Murray!,  Kirb.,  37. 

plagiata.  Walk.,  31. 
Schizophrys  aspera.  A,  M.-Edw.,  109, 
113. 

,  var.  spinifrons,  A,  M.-Edw., 

113. 
Schizoporella  unicornis,  Johnst.,  452, 

504. 
Scolecitbrix  Dante,  Lubbock,  148. 

minor,  Brady,  148. 
Scolopendra  moraitans,  Linn,,  526. 
Scoparia  dulcis,  474. 
Scrobicularia  prismatica,  46. 
Sorupocellaria,  504. 

frondis,  Kirkp.,  504,  woodcut, 
505. 

reptans,  Linn.,  452. 
Scutellidum  tisboides.  Clous,  153. 
Scyllaridff,  112. 
Scymus,  pp.,  556. 

xeranipelinus,  Muls.,  566. 
Scythrops,  338. 
Sea-pen,  44. 

Segregate  breeding  (Gulick),  192-195. 
Segregation,   Causes  of  Cumulative 
(Gulick),  222-274. 

,  Cumulative  divergence  through 

Cumulative  (Gulick),  212-222. 

,  Spencer's  Law  of  (Gulick),  195. 

Seira  Buskii,  Lubb.,  559. 

musarum,  Ridley,  559. 


Selandria  meridionalis,  W.  F.  Kirb.,  34, 

37. 
Selandriince,  34. 
Selection,  effects  of,  and  independent 

feneration  contrasted  (Gulick),  202- 

Semele  chinensis,  Sowerb.,  498. 
cordiformis,  Chemnite,  498. 
lenticularis,  Sowerb.,  498. 
luteola.  Reeve,  498. 
luteola,  A.  Adams,  498. 
modesta.  Reeve,  498. 
modesta,  A.  Adams,  498. 
nitida,  MulL,  462,  468. 
reticulata,  Sowerb.,  498. 
sinensis,  A.  Adams,  498. 
subtruncata.  Reeve,  498. 
tenuis,  Moitt,  452,  468. 
(Abra)  alba.  Wood,  452,  468. 
Separation  and  Variation   of  species 

(Gulick),  191. 
Sepiola  Bondeleti,  Leach,  448. 
Serpula  vermicolaris,  Linn.,  458,  469. 
Serricornia,  550. 

Sertularella  fusiformis,  Hincks,  460. 
Gayi,  Lamx.,  460. 
rugosa,  Linn.,  4(K). 
Sertularia  abietina,  Linn.,  44,  460. 

argenteA,  EU.  ^-  Sol.,  460. 
Sesarma  Bocourti,  A.  M.-Edw.,  110, 

117. 
Sessile-eyed  Cnistacea,  46,  74,  83. 
Setella  gracilis,  Dana,  151. 
Sharpe,  R.  Bowdler,  Aves  of  Fernando 

Noronha,  477. 
^ells,  descriptions   of  fourteen    new 

species  of,  by  G.  B.  Sowerby,  396. 
Shufeldt,  Dr.  E.  W.,  Studies  of  the 
Macrochires,     Morphological      and 
otherwise,  with    the  new  of  indi- 
cating their  Belationships  and  de- 
fining their  several  Positions  in  the 
System,  299. 
Siderastnea   siderea,   EUis  4"  Soland., 
570. 
stellata,  Verrill,  670. 
Silpha,  126. 

thoracica,  126. 
Silver-frrey  trout,  72. 
Sim,   Geo.,  Occurrence  of  Lftmpenus 
lampefriformis  on  the  North  Coast 
of    Scotland ;    with    Notes    on    its 
Habits,   Food,    and  the  Ground  it 
frequents,  38. 
Siphonaria  brunnea,  Hanley,  497. 
hispida,  Gould,  497. 
lineolata,  d^Orhigny,  497. 
picta,  var..  Smith,  497. 503. 
Siphonodentalium  tetraschistum,  Wai- 
sew,  503. 
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Sitophilus  oryzn,  lAnn.,  553. 

Sitoplidus  orvz®,  475. 

Skink,  475,  47(5,  481. 

Sladen,  W.  Percv,  and  Prof.  P.  M. 
BuDoan,  On  tne  Anatomy  of  tlie 
Perignathic  Girdle  and  of  other 
Parts  of  the  Teat  of  Discoidea  cylin- 
drica^  Lamk.,  sp.,  48. 

Slavina,  ftnote,  98. 

Smell  in  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps  (Lub- 
bock), 125. 

Smith,  E.  A.,  MoUusoa  of  Fernando 
Noronha,  4^3. 

Smittia  reticulata,  MacGill.,  452. 

Smittipjra  antiqua,  Bus^^  504. 

Snow-goose,  138, 

Solarium,  hd.,  503. 

Solaster  endeca,  Gm.^  458. 

Solea  Tariegata,  Do  no  v.,  448. 

Solen  pellucidus,  Pmn.,  40,  450. 

Sowerby,  G.  B.,  Descriptions  of  four- 
teen new  species  of  Shells,  395. 

SpatanguB  purpureus,  A.  F.  MuU.^  45, 
458,  470. 

Spencer,  H.,  Law  of  Segregation  (Gu- 
lick),  195. 

Speotyto.  323. 

Spermacooe,  479. 

Sphagnum,  44. 

Spirastrella  cunctatrix,  Sdt.^  565. 

Spirobolus,  526. 

noronhensis,  Pococky  528. 
paraensis,  Huntb.  ^-  Sauss^  529. 

SpondyluB,  sp.,  500. 

Sponges,  465. 

Spongillidse,  64.  ^ 

Spongiophaga  communis,  564. 

Spotted  Guunel,  39. 

Squilla  chiragra^  Fabr.,  526. 
nepa,  Fabr.,  113. 

Stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  45. 

St«atorni8,  299,  3J9,  351.  352,  388. 

Steganoporella  Smittii,  Hincks,  504. 

Stelgidopteryx  serripennis,  305,  302. 

Stelletta.  565. 

Stenogyra  (Opeas)    Beckiana,    var., 
Smit\  502. 

( )  octonoides,  C  B.   Adams^ 

502. 
( )  subula,  Pfeiffer,  502. 

Stenopola  dorsalis,  fhwib.,  530,  536. 

Stenopusoulus,  Richfers,  506,  523. 
cTiwnmanus,  Richters,  523,  525. 
spinosus,  Kirkp.,  506.  523. 

Stenorhynchus  longirostris,  M,'Edw.y 
454.468. 

StenorhynchuB  rostratus,  £ti»n.,  454, 
468. 

Stenothoe  monoculoides,  Mont.,  456. 

Stichieus  lampetrseformis,  446. 


Stichaster    poseus,   0.   F.  Mull.,  45, 

458. 
Stilbula,  Spin.,  31,  33. 

eynipiformis,  Bossi,  31,  37. 
Stomatella  nigra,  Quoi/  ^  G.,  503. 
Stomatoceras,  36. 

diveraicomis,  W.  F.  Kirb.,  36,  37. 
Magrettii,   W.  F.  Kirb.,  35,  36, 
37. 
Stomatopoda,  113,  .526. 
Stomatopora  granulata,  M.-Edw.,  454. 
Strategus  an  tie  us,  Fubr.,  5."i0. 
Strongylocentrotus,  58. 
Studies  of  the  Macrochires,  Morpholo- 
gical and  otherwise,  vith  the  view  of 
indicating  their  Kelati unships    and 
defining   their   several  Pot»itions  in 
the  System,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Shufeldt, 
299. 
Sturnella,  310. 
Styela  grossularia,  V.  Ben.,  448,  466. 
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